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RESCISSION OF APPEALS FROM THE MOFUSSIL COURTS TO 
THE SUPREME COURTS OF INDIA. 

The clamour which has been raised at Calcutta against the Act of the 
liCgislative Council of India, passed on the 0th May last,* whereby the 
J07th clause of the Act of Parliament, 5.1 Geo. III. c. 155, is repealed 
in the ("bmpany’s territories, and all persons in those territories arc made 
amenable, in civil proceedings, to the jurisdiction of the Company’s Courts, 
renders it a subject not unworthy of consideration, with a view of placing 
the question in a clear light, and of examining the grounds and motives of 
the clamour. 

By the section of the Charter Act of 1813 referred to, British sub- 
jects of his Majesty in India, residing, or carrying on trade, or occupying 
immovable property, beyond ten miles from a presidency, were made sub- 
ject to the local courts, in civil proceedings, equally with natives and others; 
but it was provided that, where it would be competent to a party to appeal 
to the Sudder Dewanny x^dawlut, or other highest provincial court of 
appeal, British subjects of his Majesty might, in suits commenced against 
ihetUf appeal to the Supreme Court at the presidency, which court was 
invested with the same powers as the Provincial Court of Appeal, conform- 
ing, as near as possible, to the course of procedure in the latter. 

So long as the interior of India was not open to the general resort of 
Europeans, this distinction in their favour was a sacrifice to their prejudices 
which produced but few inconveniences, because it but rarely happened 
that Europeans and natives impleaded one another. Since, however, the 
admission of European settlers, and the extension of indigo and other culti- 
vation in the interior, the qualified right to hold lands by Europeans, the 
consequent increase of subjects of litigation between them and natives, and 
^specially since the introduction of cheap forums for the protection of the 
n^ives, this right, on the part of an European, when impleaded by a native, 
to appeal from a Mofussil Court to the Supreme Court at the presidency, 
must produce serious and obvious evils, which cannot fail to counteract 
the ends of justice. 

It is well known to those who paid any attention to the inquiries which 
preceded the last Charter Act of 1833, that those which related to the 

* See last vol. Asiat. Intell, p. 144. 
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2 Hescission of Appeals from the Mqfussil Courts 

judicial branch of that great question were, perhaps, tlie most anxious, it 
was admitted by all whose opinions were sought, the judges o^thc Supreme 
Court of Calcutta Inclusive, that a very material moditication of the existing 
system was indispensable, uialer the new order of things consequent upon 
the changes meditated in our Indian policy. It may be worth while to 
exhibit, as bearing upon the subject, the views taken by those learned per- 
sonages, the Kings judges, in this matter. 

Sir Charles Grey, the chief justice, in his Minute of 2d October 1840,* 
states that he saw no objection, if the Company ceased to be a commercial 
body (till which. King’s (’ourts could not be dispensed with, inasmuch as 
the Company, as traders, were liable to be sued, and ought not to bo sued 
in their own courts), against leaving to it all the ordinary administration of 
justice, and could approve of every court in India, of primary and original 
jurisdiction, being a Company’s court; but he was of opinion that, to 
secure the right of making laws from being defeated by the mode of putting 
them in action, there should be a general court of appeal in India, of which 
ail the judges should be appointed by the Crown, but the majority selected 
from the Company’s servants ; that its jurisdiction should be chiclly upon 
appeal from the superior Provincial Courts, and that all the Provincial 
Courts and Courts of Circuit should have the power of administering law 
to British as well as to Indian persons. 

Sir Edward Ryan,t the present chief justice, in his Minute of the same 
date, concurred with the government (Lord William Bentinck and his 
council), that “serious inconveniences must be experienced unless the 
persons allowed to settle in the interior are made subject, with the rest of 
the inhabitants, to the authority of the local courts.” He observes: “ to 
leave the European owner or occupier of lands, or the manufacturer, at 
great distances from Calcutta, amenable only to the jurisdiction of the 
Supreme Court, or subject only to the Mofussil (’ourts, with the limited 
powers which they at present possess, would tend to such a .system of fraud 
and injustice, and leave the natives so entirely at the mercy of the settlers, 
that I think it would be an insuperable obstacle to the allowing of Euro- 
peans to settle in the interior.” On the ([ucstion respecting a court of 
supreme jurisdiction; — ^whether the Supreme Court should be rendered a 
component part of the judicial establishment, the whole being remodelled 
into one uniform whole, as suggested by Lord Win. Bentinck ; or the 
Sudder Dewanny and Nizamul Adawlut be abolished, and the Supreme 
Court at each presidency be the highest civil and criminal tribunal, as 
recommended by Sir Charles Metcalfe, — Sir Edward refrains from offering 
any suggestion, though he expresses his general assent to the views of i^ir 
C. Metcalfe. But he reiterates his opinion, that, “ on every consideration, 
it would seem desirable to place all classes of his Majesty’s subjects in his 
Indian territories, as far a.s possible, under the same laws, amenable to the 
same tribunals, and to the same forms of trial.” 

In an outline of a .system of courts for India, drawn up by both these 

* .Appendix V. to Rep. on Affairs of E.I.C 0 , p. 7C, ct seib t P* 94, et seq. 
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to the Supreme Courts of India, 
learned persojjages, they suggest the following system of appeals : there 
should be only one appeal for an error in fact, namely, in a suit originally 
in a Pergunnah Court, to the Zillah, whose decree should be final ; in a 
suit originally in the Zillah Court, to the Provincial, whose decree should 
be final ; in a suit originally in the Provincial Court, to a Presidency Court 
of Appeal (to be a court specially constructed for the purpose) ; and in the 
few original suits in the Presidency Court, to the King in Council ; for 
error in law, or imputed corruption, the appeal to be carried up as far as 
the Provincial Court.* 

From this abstract of the opinions and suggestions of the judges of the 
Supreme Court themselves, it will be seen that they recognize the expe- 
diency, nay, necessity, of subjecting Europeans, as well as natives, in the 
interior, to the local courts ol‘ the Company ; that they do not propose to 
make the Supreme Court a court of appeal from the Mofiissil Courts, and 
that (doubtless from a sense of the evils we have adverted to, as inevitably 
springing from a right of appeal, especially by Europeans alone, from the 
subordinate local to the Supreme King’s (’ourts) they give no right of 
appeal from the Pergunnah and Zillah Courts to the Presidency Court of 
Appeal (which is but one degree short of the Act complained of), the majo- 
rity of which Court, moreover, Hk Charles Grey thinks, should consist of 
Company’s servants. 

Put these eminent individuals have not only tacitly excluded the Supreme 
Court, but have magnanimously pointed out its defects. They showf the 
unfitness, both of its constitution and of the law it administers, for the 
competent exercise of a jurisdiction beyond the seat of the presidency. 
Besides the imperfections and inconveniences of the Supreme Court, inhe- 
rent in its original constitution, the application of the forms of British law to 
matters connected with Hindu laws and customs is, they observe, full of 
difficulty. Though they confine this observation to disputes between natives, 
and to the inability of a King’s court to administer Hindu law, it is obvious 
that disputes must arise between Europeans and natives, which would fall 
within the same considerations. 

Tt may be necessary here to remark, first, that if the law administered in 
the Mofussil Courts be not what is understood by the terra “ English law,” 
it is not Mohammedan or Hindu law ; it is of a mixed nature, adapted to 
the exigencies of the parties subject to it. The code, the rules of evidence, 
and the punishments, in criminal cases, retain but little of the native com- 
plexion. Secondly, if the Company’s judges are deficient in the knowledge 
oPEnglish law, which they do not want, English lawyers would be igno- 
rau of Mofussil law, which is a positive disqualification in a Mofussil judge. 
Sir C. Metcalfe observes : “ It is surprising that a knowledge of any 
language spoken by the natives has never been considered a necessary 
qualification for a judge on the bench of a King’s Court in India ; there 
has, consequently, scarcely ever been an instance of its being in the power 
of a judge to understand what is said by the native witnesses and prisoners; 

* Appendix V. to Report on Affairsof E. I. Co., p. 116. 

f Letter to the Board of Control, September 1830. Ibiit., p. 132. 



4 Rescission of Appeals from the Mofmil Courts 

and this defect generally extends to the barristers and oflicers of the court, 
as well as to the judges.” Thirdly, it has happened, that opposite deci- 
sions have been passed by the Supreme Court and by the Sudder Dewanny 
Adawlut, regarding different portions of the same estate, on grounds 
equally applicable to all f and it is very rare that the Privy Council has set 
aside a decree of the Sudder Court. 

We may farther observe that Mr. Mill, in his evidence before the Judi- 
cial Committee,t recommends, upon very plausible grounds, the entire 
abolition of the King’s Courte in India. He attributes the confidence which 
the natives at the presidencies are said to feel in the King's Courts, to 
an idea that they rest upon an authority superior to that of the government 
(which is, for obvious reasons, encouraged in certain quarters), — a ground 
of confidence which, so far from being an advantage, he rightly considers 
an evil of great magnitude. 

It mus be assumed that, when the provisions of the last Charter Act 
were under consideration, this important subject met with a proper degree 
of attention. The result was, a resolution to give to the Cjovernor-general 
in Council the power of making laws relating to all persons, British or 
native, foreigners or others, and all courts of justice ; whereby he would 
be empowered to issue laws binding, to a certain extent, on the Suj)remc 
Court, especially as to jurisdiction. These are the very terms used by Mr. 
Grant in the summary of the main provisions of the proposed bill, trans- 
mitted to the Court of Directors on the 2 Uh June 1833. By clauses 43, 
44, and 4'), of the Act 3 and 4 Will. IV. c. HJ, which stand precisely as 
first introduced, power is given to the Governor-general in Council to make 
laws and regulations for repealing, amending, or altering any laws or regu- 
lations in India, and to make laws and regulations for all persons, British or 
native, foreigners or others, and for all courts of justice, whether established 
by his Majesty’s charters or otherwise, and the jurisdictions thereof, and 
for all places and things, with certain exceptions ; which laws and regula- 
tions, until they be disallowed by the Court of Directors, and repealed, arc 
to have the force and effect in India of an Act of Parliament. 

The intention of the Government, as well as of Parliament, in these 
enactments, may be ascertained from what passed in the debate on this part 
of the bill, in the House of Commons, on the 14lh August 1833; \ whence 
it appears that all parties distinctly understood that the object in view was to 
place Europeans and natives on a footing of perfect equality in respect to 
judicial proceedings, 

Mr. Wynn strongly objected to the power given by the Bill to the Govenlor- . 
general in Council, of altering the laws in force, without any efficient check, 
as being a vast, monstrous, and absolute power; and urged that it would be 
better to give the Supreme Court the power of interfering in occasional cases. 

“ It may be alleged,” he observed, “ that it is necessary to confer this power 
upon the Governor-general in Council, in order to assimilate, as far as possible, 
the laws which apply to natives and Europeans ; but it is vain to expect to * 

* Note by Mr. Holt Mackenzie, in Appendix V.to Report on Affairs of E. I. Co., p. 29. 

t 29lh June 1832. t From the Mirm nj Parluttmit. 
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establish a uniform legal system for a mixed community of Englishmen, Hindus, 
and Mohamm^ans, whose religion and customs differ so widely from each 
other. I am desirous to elevate the character of the natives, and would gladly, 
in all cases, where it is practicable, extend the same rights to them as to 
Englishmen ,* but I will not sanction a system of uniformity which is to be 
produced by abrogating the rights that Englishmen at present possess in India. 
Let it not be supposed I am arguing, that now, when Englishmen are to be 
allowed to go all over India, they shall be accompanied by the protection of 
English law wherever they proceed ; I wish the privilege to be continued only 
in the three presidencies, where a great number of Europeans are congregated 
together.” 

Mr. Cutlar Fergusson made a gallant stand for the independence of the 
Supreme Court; but he admitted that "there were evils connected with the 
mode in which its jurisdiction was exercised,” and proposed to confine it to 
those persons who lived in the town of Calcutta. The courts, he observed, 
were established with a view to protect the Europeans at the presidencies. 
" No one,” he said, "on this side of the house, has ever proposed to place 
British subjects in a more favourable position than native subjects. The ques- 
tion is merely this, whether we shall disturb a settlement of a hundred years* 
duration, under which native, as well as British, subjects have enjoyed the 
protection of English law ? It is not we who contend for an invasion of the 
existing order of things, but you who wish to overturn British law in the Eng- 
lish factories, where European subjects are not foreigners, hut the original 
settlers, and where they have enjoyed the protection of British law for a hun- 
dred years. That law was established for them, and it is the natives who, 
preferring its security, have come to live under its protection. With a view, 
therefore, to preserve this valued right to the old British settlements, I move 
the insertion, after the word ‘ other,’ these words : ‘ residing under the local 
limits of the settlements of Fort William, Madras, and Bombay, respectively.’” 

Mr. Shiel (who also disclaimed arguing the question a.s if British subjects in 
India ought to have exclusive privileges), having inveighed against the power 
given by the clause to the executive government, as establishing " absolute 
despotism in India,’ called up Mr. Charles Grant, whose* sentiments deserve 
the utmost attention, inasmuch as they virtually proclaim that the very mea- 
sure which has been adopted by the Indian Government was one of the express 
objects of the clause. 

" No man is more desirous than I am,” said the right hon. gentleman, “to 
give the natives of India a liberal constitution ; but I think it is impossible for 
any one to look at the stale of that country, and say that, at the present 
moment, it is prepared to receive the free institutions of England. The hon. 
and learned member must allow me to observe, that he has exhibited his fer- 
vour in behalf of a handful of foreigners in India, and has excluded from his 
comprehensive liberality the millions of natives of that country. The question 
IS, whether we are to place Englishmen in a more favourable situation than the 
natives of India whether the millions of the latter are to be amenable to laws 
to which we cannot venture to subject a few Englishmen. The principle which 
I laid down, when I introduced this measure to the House, was this, that, 
ultimately, there should be no distinction between Englishmen and the native 
subjects. I am willing to proceed by degrees to the attainment of my ultimate 
object; but I will not yield the great principle, that English subjects shall be 
amenable to the same tribunals as natives. I know of no chartered rights 
w ich give Englishmen, in India, the privilege of saying that they will not be 
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amenable to the same laws as the people about them. I never will consent to 
such a system as this.” • 

Mr. O’Connell, coming to the relief of Mr. Shell, observed : “ The right 
hon. gentleman says, that his object is to place natives and British subjects on 
an equal footing. There are, however, two modes of equalizing them ; one is 
by elevating the natives to the standard of the British, which is an object we 
all approve of ; and the other is by bringing down the British to the level of the 
natives, and at this we all revolt. The only way in which we ought to equalize 
British and native subjects is, to allow the former to retain all the privileges 
they now possess, and to extend those of the latter.” 

Mr. Macaulay defended the concession of this large authority to the Gover- 
nor-general in Council. “ The Governor-general in Council,” he said, “ has now’ 
the power of legislating for 100,000,000 of people, and we are discussing the 
propriety of giving a similar power with respect to a few thousands. We may 
call this liberty, if we please ; but it is the tyranny of the larger number. Nothing, 
in my opinion, can be more impolitic than to grant peculiar privileges to a small 
number of persons in a great community, and to allow them, as it were, to move 
about in an atmosphere of liberty of tbeir own. 1 find an additional reason for 
giving the Governor-general in Council complete control over British sulyects 
in India, in the fact that the power of deportation is to be abolished, and that all 
Englishmen will henceforth proceed to India withoii previous license. For 
my own part, I can conceive nothing more absurd, than to give the Governor- 
general in Council complete control over a great nation, with the exception of 
a handful of persons in it, who, on account of the accident of colour and de- 
scent, are to be at liberty to draw aline, and defy the government to enter their 
magical circle. This is an anomaly which cannot be suffered to exist. At 
present, in India, liberty we cannot have;— despotism we must have, ’—but let 
us avoid that worst of all evils, a partial despotism.” 

Mr. Warburton said, if the protection of British law could at once be ex- 
tended to the natives of India, he would be disposed to take the same view of 
the question as Mr. O’Connell ; but when it was allowed, on ail hands, that 
this was impossible, he thought it wise to get rid of a distinction which esta- 
blished two classes in the community. 

Mr. Charles Buller observed, that persons going to India ought to conform 
to the government established there ; and that the laws which are considered 
good enough for the natives ought also to be good enough for them. He 
hoped the committee would not consent to the continuance of a favoured 
class in India, which must necessarily excite the jealousy of the natives. 

The Attorney-general also observed, that nothing could be more unwise than 
the establishment of “a privileged class” in India; and 

Lord Sandon said, he should vote with his Majesty’s ministers ; that there 
would be thi^ great advantage in having the same laws for Europeans as for 
the natives, that it will give us an additional security for their goodness : 
because, if European subjects feel themselves oppressed, they will make remon- 
strances here; and whatever is done for their relief will also be a relief to the 
natives. ” It is of great importance,” he added, “ to strip adventurers, going 
from this country, of the notion that they are to have a greater degree of pro- 
tection than the natives.” 

On a division, the amendment was negatived by 114 to 33. 

Now it is abundantly clear, from the declarations and admissions of 
the speakers of all parties, that it was their opinion, that the natives of India 
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were to be placed on the same footing as Europeans in judicial proceedings, 
and that they ought to be. Then the right of appeal to the King’s from the 
Company’s courts, granted by the statute of 18J3 to European delendants, 
in civil suits, must cither have been abrogated or extended likewise to natives. 
The inconveniences of the latter measure are obvious, and the judges of 
the Supreme Court themselves have, in effect, denounced it; the Indian 
Government, therefore, with Sir Charles Metcalfe at its head, empowered 
and plainly instructed by Parliament, abolished the unequal preference which 
an European defendant enjoyed over a native plaintiff in the local courts. 

Now, wherein consists the grievance? The “privileged class,” in the 
interior, no doubt, found their advantage in this distinction, which opened a 
door to gross oppression where there was a desire to abuse it for that end. 
But their complaints w^ould not have been heard, for decency's sake, if they 
had not been encouraged by an influential class at Calcutta. 

In all ages, an attack upon “the craft” has stirred up opposition in its 
fiercest form, 'i'hat ofthc law is not exempted from this general sensitiveness, 
'rhis rescission of appeals to the Supreme Court came home at once to the 
“ business and bosoms ” of barristers, attorneys, and officers of the court. 
Any where but at Calcutta, decorum would have restrained these gentlemen 
from being foremost in opposition to such a measure ; but at Calcutta, where, 
it is notorious, the public, European and native, are lawyer-led, it was not 
to be expected that regard to appearances would be permitted to smother the 
sentiments of a just indignation. Accordingly, the leading speakers at the 
meeting ofthc ]8th June were barristers; the ipse dixit of the leader was 
sufficient authority to their audience for believing that they had met for an 
object which was “ the common cause of all,”— natives, of course, included ; 
and although the bitter personalities, the intemperate invectives, the daring 
threats, wdiich disfigured the orations of the legal speakers, denoted some- 
thing more than zeal for “ a common cause,” the resolutions passed unani- 
mously. The incidents of the meeting w’ere, indeed, somewhat incongruous 
with our notions of unanimity. It is described as the most noisy, tumul- 
tuous, and disorderly ever known in Calcutta; one gentleman of the bar 
charged another with uttering an untruth; it produced three meditated 
duels, a motion for a criminal information in the Supreme Court, and an 
exhibition of articles of the peace by one barrister against another; and 
lastly, it has filled the presidency papers with a mass of criminatory and 
recriminatory matter, with reference to individuals engaged in its proceed- 
ings, which it is disgusting to read. Yet the meeting was unanimous ! 

After the statement we have given of the question, let the reader 
(patiently, if he can) consider the manner in wdiich this measure was 
spoken of at the meeting by men capable, at least, of knowing better; who 
described it as an invasion of the rights of half a million of people ; as a 
step to the establishment of despotism; as an attempt to create “a divismi 
between the native and English inhabitants of India,” for sinister purposes ; 
as a plot, a conspiracy, to depress the natives, and to prevent their union 
with Europeans, by robbing the latter of their birth-rights, and subjecting 
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them to “ the abominations of the Mofussil Courts !” In short, there never, 
perhaps, were exhibited more barefaced specimens of perverse and falla- 
cious argument than will be found in the speeches we refer to ; they might 
very well pass for examples of irony or burlesque. Have these gentlemen 
so soon forgot the sentiment of Sir Charles Metcalfe, which they so much 
lauded, in his reply to the Press address : ‘4o legislate differently for natives 
and for Europeans, in matters of right and liberty, would be extremely unwise 



, Previous to the meeting, long and elaborate disquisitions were written 
and published, to show the illegality, the iniquity, and the impolicy of this 
simple and just measure. As one of the legal gentlemen is to be despatched 
to this country, with a salary of £'2,000 a year, for the recovery of his 
health and to watch the petition for the disallowance of the obnoxious act, 
we shall, probably, have them re-edited here ; but tliey are tissues of mere 
fallacies, special pleading, and declamation. It would be strange, indeed, 
if the writers, whose profession it is to make out good cases for those 
who want them, without reference to their intrinsic quality, could not make 
a good case for themselves. The objections are unanswerably met in the 
reply of the government to the memorial of the malcontents, which will 
be found in our Journal for October last.* It will be seen that the memo- 
rialists proceeded upon an entire misconception of the existing law (which 
runs through all the speeches), believing that appeals to the Supreme Court 
had been authorised in criminal trials; plaintiffsy as well as defen- 
dants, might appeal in civil suits ; and that the Supreme , Court, when 
sitting on appeals from the Mofussil Courts, administered English law, 
and proceeded on principles different from those to which the Mofussil Courts 
were bound to conform : notions which, the reader will have perceived, 
were the result of an entire ignorance of the right really giyen by the 
Charter Act of 1813. 

One word upon the shameful manner in which an individual was se- 
lected for personal attack by the speakers at the meeting. Admitting, for 
argument's sake, that Mr. Macaulay, as the fourth ordinary member of 
council, prepared this law; admitting that he suggested and even pressed it; 
the measure was the deliberate act of “ the Governor-general in Council ;” 
—that Governor-general was Sir Charles Metcalfe, his decision being con- 
firmed by Lord Auckland. Why then should Mr. Macaulay, as one, and 
a junior, member of the Legislative Council, be dragged forth and, as it 
were, assassinated by spoken daggers?" The whole proceeding presents 
the image of a mob of vulgar rioters, vociferating about imaginary wroogs, 
and attacking the first person who comes in their way, in the slightest degree 
connected with the subject of those “ wrongs." 


* Lut vol. p. 57. 
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THE INDIAN ARMY. 

the BOMBAY ARMY.* 

Tiir soldiers of the Bombay army are an assemblage of men from all the 
countries between Cape Comorin and the Punjab, and of almost all the tribes 
inhabiting’ that vast space. From this extraordinary mixture, results, not 
fwhat I think would be expected) confusion, but a subordination, harmony, 
and emulation in the performance of their duties, which, without meaning to 
disparage other native soldiers, is not to be found anywhere, where the men 

are more connected by caste and country. f 

The chief causes of this are, I believe, an impartial distribution of rewards 
and promotion, without any regard to caste or tribe; each is alive to a pre- 
ference which is generally given to the most deserving, and the others, stimu- 
lated strive to eclipse the favoured class, which they can alone hope to do, 
by attention to their duties. This emulation, therefore, the equality of their 
numbers, the impartiality of their officers, and the constant opposition ot 
their views and interests, appear to me effectually to secure their obedience 
and fidelity to the Government. Impelled by these motives, they have been 
known to volunteer duties, such as dragging guns, digging trenches, &c., which 
the soldiers of other native armies have considered derogatory to their pro- 
fession, and refused to perform. • * 1 , 

But the best proof of what is here adduced, is the fact that, since the 
formation of the army (the foundation of which is the oldest in India), an 
instance of insubordination or disaffection in a corps was never heard of ; 
on the contrary, in the most trying and most critical periods, their conduct 
I has been distinguished by loyal, zealous, and affectionate attachment to their 
[ officers, and the most unshaken fidelity to the Government and service. 

The Bombay army may be generally divided into seven classes, derived from 
distinction of country or faith 
1st. The Poorubies, or men from Hindostan proper; 

2d. Mahrattas from the Deccan and Kokun ; 

I 3d. Gujuratties; 

I 4th. Mussulmans; 

I 5th. Jews; 

6th. Christians and Hindus from the coasts of Coromandel, Malabar, Ka- 
nara; and, 

j Lastly, the Purwarries. 

j It may be observed here, that all these classes will admit a much more 
[minute division. 

I The Mussulmans are from all the countries enumerated ; but I have thought 
[it best to mention them separately, whatever may be their origin. 

I The class deservedly mentioned first, from their superior qualities for their 
^profession, are the Poorubies, or, as the name denotes. East-country men. 
rlihse men, when they quit their own provinces, are also termed Purdesces, 
i. e. strangers, or foreigners. They are generally of the same castes and 
country with those composing a large proportion of the Bengal army,— appa- 
rently formed expressly to be soldiers, — ^high in stature, large-limbed, possess- 
ing great strength, and mostly well-made. They unite with mild dispositions, 
'fL high sense of honour and the most romantic bravery. 

The Poorubies, serving with the Bombay army, are mostly allured to the 

• ** To the Editor:— Sir, The accompanying sketch was written, to the best of my recollection, 
about the year 1813. It may no longer be strictly appUcable to the distinguished body to whom it refers ; 
^ttut, 1 think, I dare assert the description to have been tolerably correct at that time. A. Bi” 
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shores of Western India, by prospects of promotion and riches ; wliich are 
generally realized, as they are indefatigable and very economical. They call 
themselves Brahmans and Rajpoots, but are many of them artizans. 

The Mahrattas are the descendants of the same men who successively, 
under Sewajee, the Bhow, Sindiah, and Ilolkar, so often carried desolation 
and death over the finest provinces of llindostan, imraemorially the prey of 
every adventurer. They are mostly cultivators of the soil, and the greater 
part probably never enrolled among the predatory bands of their native land. 
From their vicinity to Bombay, being mostly the inhabitants of the Kokun and 
Deccan, a large part of the army is formed of them. They are excellent 
soldiers; obedient, patient, and brave. Being of an inferior tribe, although 
pure Hindus, they are not subject to the troublesome religious observances 
imposed on the higher classc.s, .some of which strike at the root of military 
order. To this facility may be ascribed, in a great measure, their superiority 
(particularly that of their cavalry) in Hindostaii. Being of the middle size, 
their small compact bodies are formed to support fatigue, and by the tenour of 
their lives, inured to it. Excellent horsemen, making their horse-furniture 
both tent and bed; scarcely ever out of the saddle, and frequently travelling 
fifty and sixty miles a-day, what could the proud, indolent Mussulman or the 
superstitious Rajpoot do against such odds ?— the latter, for instance, who 
must consult his Brahman before he could mount his horse? 

Quitting, however, the enumeration of their qualities as cavalry, they 
have a number of advantages of the greatest moment to an infantry soldier in 
India; they can finish the remains of a meal when cold ; they can cook and 
eat without stripping or bathing; they arc allowed to eat almost every kind of 
meat except beef. They appear to be derived from the Rajpoot stock (as, 
indeed, are almost all the tribes in India), and, consequently, many assume 
the surnames of Yadow, Chohan, Solunkhai, &c. 

The natural desire of a man, after a long absence, to revisit his native place, 
the comparative nearness of their towns and villages, added to their being at 
home under the authority of a different Government, induced them to de-bert 
more frequently than most other classe.s ; but, when well-treated, and attached 
to the service, there can be no better soldiers, 

The Gujuratties are mostly from Surat, and a few from the northern parts; 
they are Fraush, and Bheels or Koolics. 

The first is a very impure caste, and there arc but few of them in the army; 
the latter assume the names of the Rajpoot tribes, and there is little doubt but 
they are descended from them. 

The Koolies of Gujurat, from what I know of then), appear to be peculiarly 
well-qualified for our native battalions; those from the northern parts are 
generally tall, stout, and well-made; their capability of bearing fatigue and 
their hardihood are proverbial ; they make incredible marches on their plun- 
dering expeditions, and, when taken, meet death with the most heroic indif- 
ference. They have no prejudices,— -are from necessity abstinent, and would 
make excellent soldiers in our service. Indeed, I have known very valuable 
men of this class in our battalions. 

The Jews also form a considerable portion of our army. In language, 
manner, dress, and appearance, they scarcely differ from the people among 
whom they have been for so many ages residing, the Mahrattas of the Kokun. 
Surat ha.s, or had, a fine race of these men, I believe merchants, from 
Bussora and Bagdad. The Kokuni Jews are, however, more like Hindus, 
although, on examination, the fair complexion of their women and children. 
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and some peculiar features, point out their origin. The Jews would, perhaps, 
exceed all the rest of the native soldiery in usefulness, if it were not for a 
strong propensity to drunkenness. They have neither the pride nor the inso- 
lence of the Mussulman, nor have they any of the troublesome religious 
etiquette of the Hindu. They can mostly read and write the Mahratta lan- 
guage, and many read the Hebrew character, which, with the tongue itself, is 
taught, at Bombay and Surat, to those who have application enough to learn it. 

It might be expected, indeed, that the Jews would serve men cordially who 
shew no partiality, and who have both power and inclination to reward their 
merits. They are generally stout, active men. 

The Mussulmans are both Soonnis and Shcahs, but the latter are the most 
numerous. Like the generality of the Mahummudans, they are bigotted, into- 
lerant, and vain. The service, however, has to boast instances of rare fidelity 
among them. It is unfortunate that we have to do in this army with the worst 
description of this people, those who enlist with ns being mostly ignorant 
debauched men; this is the character of the majority. As they do not form 
a very considerable portion of the Bombay battalions, it is extraordinary, 
under the circumstances before-mentioned, that so large a proportion should 
haveobt^ned commissions in the native army; but so it is— the proportion of 
officers mucli exceeds that of the privates. Some of the Mahumrnudan native 
officers are highly respectable, gentlemanlike men, and an honour to their 
])rofession. 

Of the Christians and Hindus of Malabar and Kanara, I can say but little. 
The latter are generally of low caste, but clean and soldierlike in their dress 
and appointments. Those of the corps to which I belonged, appeared to me 
too fond of strong liquors. 

The Purwarries appear to have received the term Purwarri from their inva- 
riably inhabiting the suburbs of towns in India. They are a division of a 
people who exist, scattered over every part of Hindostan, under the deno- 
mination of IThcres; but in the Kokuii, lam informed, there are numerous 
villages entirely composed of them. 

The privileges and advantages the Purwarries enjoy with us (and which they 
could not expect to meet elsewhere), warmly attach them to the service; and 
as by intermarriages they frequently become as one family in our battalions, so 
they consider and make its quarters, wherever they may be stationed, their 
home. Were it not for the dislike and contempt in which the other classes 
hold them, they would be the best people to employ as soldiers here; for they 
have no prejudices to interfere with their duty. The contempt of the other 
classes of Hindus arises from their employment to carry burdens, and in filthy 
offices, as that of scavenger, &c. ; also, because, from poverty and hunger, 
they are compelled to eat carrion. This habit, most likely originating more 
from necessity than choice, the unfortunate D’heres might, I think, he easily 
IKevailedon to abandon ; and, for the rest, their good qualities are undeniable. 
They are strong, well-formed, faithful, and brave, Having, as I have observed, 
a peculiar interest in the welfare of their employers, who certainly have great 
claims on their gratitude, in times of danger, not now dreamed of, I venture 
to say, a reliance may be placed on their fidelity, and a degree of support 
derived from their attachment, wliich in these peaceable times cannot be appre- 
ciated. 

Many intelligent and worthy officers in the Company*.s service dislike enter- 
taining this useful class of men, because, for a chief reason, they are unfit to 
employ as guards about the persons of Hindus of distinction, or in intercourse, 
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as attending their processions or ceremonies. But it appears to me, the less 
regular sipahees are permitted to attend on native chiefs of other Govern- 
ments, the better ; and, as a full answer to the objection, it may be alleged, 
that, in the native regiments, Brahmans, Rajpoots, &c. all fall into the ranks 
with, and, of course, touch them, without esteeming themselves in conse- 
quence impure j and, if that be the case, how could those be defiled who never 
come in contact with them at all ? It is not, however, intended to recommend 
that battalions should be formed of them exclusively ; but that, instead of 
rejecting them, they should be encouraged in the service, and receive every 
just consideration. 


ABOLITION OF CORPORAL PUNISHMENT. 

TO THE EDITOR. 

Sir : I lately returned to this great capital from a remote part of the empire, 
to which I had retired, after having served the Hon. East-India Company be- 
tween forty and fifty years. Whilst in my retirement, I had heard of the 
orders issued by Lord William Bcntinck, abolishing corporal punishment in 
our native army, and that of Sir Charles Metcalfe, granting an imcontroulcd 
freedom of the press in our Indian possessions. 

Having passed the greatest part of my life in India, and having, whilst there, 
been entrusted with responsible posts, in which I had opportunities of study- 
ing the native character, I trust I may be permitted to make some remarks oii 
both these orders, which appear to me to have been rashly promulgated, and 
leading to the most disastrous results, unless their baneful consequences be 
speedily averted. 

Before entering upon these remarks, I think it right to premise, that the 
impracticability of abolishing flogging in the British army, constituted as it is 
at present, without having recourse more frequently to capital punishments 
and much more severe minor punishments, as in the French and Prussian ser- 
vices, has lately been ably discussed in Parliament, when the opinions of the 
Duke of Wellington and other celebrated military characters were decidedly 
again.st its abolition ; the Duke of Wellington having emphatically advocated, 
before the Committee of Military Inquiry, “ The necessity of all minor punish- 
ments being supported by the fear of some final and more severe infliction, to 
induce submission to those lesser corrections, by which recourse to the greater 
can alone be avoided.” 

To the justness of this remark every officer, who has been entrusted with 
the command of troops in our colonies, and attended to their discipline, must 
subscribe ; it is to a judicious use of its application that the admirable disci- 
pline of the British army in the colonies (where the men are far removed from 
their country and friends) can alone be ascribed ; and if this is allowed to be 
the case in the British army, the same rule will apply with incalculably greatbr 
force to that of the East-India Company, where, from the very elements of 
which it is composed, innovations apparently trivial, as should have been recoU 
lected by Lord William Bentinckj have led to the most dismal scenes of horror 
and massacre. 

Our dominion in India, a government unprecedented in history, is upheld 
solely by the idea entertained by the natives of the discipline and irresistible 
power of our military force; in the composition of this army, we have at least 
ten native soldiers for every European ; and it is, therefore, to the fidelity of 
the former, their attachment, and their discipline^ that wc owe our dominion j 
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over the fairest portion of the Moghul empire, and one hundred millions of its 
inhabitants. 

The very existence of this army and of our eastern dominion has been put 
in imminent peril of instant annihilation by the late order of Lord William 
Bentinck, who, totally disregarding the military principle recommended by the 
Duke of Wellington, of all minor punishments being supported by the fear of a 
more severe infliction, has, on his own responsibility, in direct opposition to 
the opinions of three commissions, formed of the most experienced and most 
competent officers at each presidency, made the tremendous experiment of 
abolishing corporal punishment in our Indian native army, when he himself 
was on the eve of quitting India, leaving it to his successors and the devoted 
officers of the Company’s army, to avert, if possible, the fatal consequences 
to be apprehended from his infatuated decree, when he should be out of the 
reach of danger. The effect of this order, as stated in the proceedings of the 
Committee of Military Inquiry, has been, to reduce the Company’s native 
army to a state of the most alarming disorganization ; the sepoys having, since 
its publication, when drawn up under arms, set their European officers at 
defiance, calling out to their commanding officers, on parade, that they know 
they dare not punish them, whatever irregularities they might be guilty of 
whereas, prior to its publication, they had been in the most perfect state of 
discipline and subordination, and had, from the time they were first led to 
victory under the transcendant genius of a Clive, been famed for devoted 
attachment to the Government j resisting the tempting offers of the ruler of 
Mysore to enter his service, when suffering the greatest hardships and enduring 
the most rigorous captivity ; and, afterwards, remaining faithful to their colours 
when, from a long arrear of pay, they were obliged to sell their children ; and, 
at a more recent period (overcoming their religious prejudices), volunteering by 
whole corps to embark on board of transports, and to proceed on foreign ser- 
vice to countries totally unknown to them, many detachments, under native 
officers, making forced marches of astonishing length to enable them to join 
their corps previous to embarkation. This army, Lord William Bentinck, by 
a stroke of his pen, dooms to destruction, under circumstances which, from 
the impossibility of finding any rational excuse for his conduct, might lead one 
to suppose that he wished to imitate Nero, who played upon the lyre whilst 
Rome was in flames ; or that he was acting under the suggestion of some 
demon, who, like the Familiar of Faust, in the guise of a humble adviser, 
gained his confidence, to compass our ruin. 

Lord William Bentinck has been unable, in his examination before the 
Committee of Military Inquiry, to assign any reason in extenuation of his 
conduct j on the contrary, he avows a deplorable ignorance of every circum- 
stance connected with the important subject upon which he decides so summa- 
rily. He, indeed, mentions, as a motive for abolishing flogging in the native 
aftny, his wish that people of the highest castes should enter our army j and 
he also says, that he knew but little of the character of the Madras sepoys, in 
comparison with those of Bengal. 

If Lord William Bentinck is so well acquainted with the character of the 
Bengal sepoys, he ought to know, that the Brahmins, the highest caste that 
enters the Bengal army, are not those who make the best sepoys ; that, on the 
contrary, every disturbance in a Bengal corps, when ordered on foreign ser- 
vice, or on any other occasion which they conceive may interfere with their 
caste, can be traced to them, although others may be made their instruments, 
^hen proceeding to acts of violence ; and that the Mussulmans, Rajpoots, and 
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other castes, who enter our corps, are, on that account, preferable to Brah- 
mins, as sepoys. No respectable man, of any of these castes, ever contem- 
plates the chance of bis sufTcring corporal punishment, when entering our 
service; and officers, who have commanded sepoy corps, know that, when 
the men are treated with kindness (and they are very sensible of kindness), 
when due consideration is shown to their prejudices, and their officers manifest 
an interest in upholding their respectability, they can be kept in the strictest 
discipline without there being any necessity for having recourse to the lash, or 
“ the final and more severe infliction,” excepting on very extraordinary occa- 
sions, when the culprit is discharged; though the power of inflicting it is indis- 
pensable, “ to induce submission to those lesser corrections, by which recourse 
to the greater can alone be avoided.” 

Lord William Bentinck’s professed ignorance of the character of the Madras 
sepoys must appear surprising to those who recollect him as Governor of 
Madras. Has Lord William Bentinck forgot the mutiny at Vellore, when the 
unfortunate European officers and soldiers were awoke from their sleep, in the 
dead of the night, to sink into the sleep of death? Has he forgotten, that 
that catastrophe was occasioned by the publication of an order altering the 
turband of the sepoy, which designing men made a pretext of, to alarm them 
with the idea of their being forced to become Christians ? Has he also for- 
gotten, that strong .symptoms of discontent, which were openly shown in 
some corps, were reported to head-quarters, and that those reports were dis- 
regarded? On most people, possessed of ordinary feelings and sympathizing 
in the sufferings of their fcllow-creatures, these events would have made a 
lasting impression, and would have for ever prevented them from risking a 
repetition of a similar tragedy— far less of running the risk, in opposition to the 
opinion of the most experienced officers. Lord William Bentinck’s notorious 
and almost incredible want of memory, as proclaimed to the world in his 
examination before the Committee of Military Inquiry, must be his apology on 
this occasion, and will lessen our surprise at the obtusencss of his feelings, as 
he therein avows, that he does not recollect whether any of the officers of the 
three military commissions, whose opinions he desired previous to abolishing 
Hogging in the native army, were favourable to its abolition or not ;— notwith- 
standing that the question, on which he desired information, involved the 
discipline of an army of between two and three hundred thousand men, and the 
happiness of one hundred millions of people. 

The next point to which I would wish to call public attention, as affecting 
the discipline of our native army, is the attempt made by Lord William Ben- 
tinck, previous to his quitting Madras, to abolish the establishment of sepoy 
recruit-boys, attached to each battalion of sepoys by Sir Archibald Campbell, 
when governor of Madras. Ten sepoy recruit-boys were allowed, by that 
enlightened governor, to each company, with the view of attaching to the ser- 
vice old and deserving soldiers with large families ; and the consequence w'as, 
that, in our subsequent wars, desertion was a very rare occurrence in the 
Madras corps, although a very frequent one at the other two presidencies, 
where no sepoy recruit-boys were allowed to a battalion. Sir George Barlow 
reduced the number to eight per company ; and one of Lord William Ben- 
tinck’s last acts at Madras was an attempt to reduce the establishment altoge- 
ther, and thereby to sever the last band of attachment between the sepoy and 
his officer, and to destroy the encouraging expectation the former rationally 
cherished, of obtaining a provision for some of his family, provided he per- 
formed his duty faithfully and to the satisfaction of his superiors. Thanlj^ 
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heaven ! this attempt of Lord William Bentinck, or of his adviser already 
mentioned, was overruled; the earnest representations of the most expe* 
rienced and competent officers at Madras prevented this last blow from being 
inflicted on the discipline of the Madras army, and has thus preserved one 
link of attachment between the sepoy and his officer. 

It may not be amiss here to mention another instance of the policy of Lord 
William Bentinck, which, it is feared, will lower the European character in 
the eyes of the natives, and lessen the degree of respect which the sepoy 
should entertain for his officer. Much credit is given to his lordship, by his 
interested advocates, and those unacquainted with the customs of India, for 
his liberal conduct in dispensing with the taking off of slippers, and other 
observances, when receiving natives of distinction at the Government House. 
The impolicy and mischievous tendency of this regulation will be evident to all 
those at all acquainted with the customs of India. No native of India ever 
dreamt of approaching his superior with his slippers on ; it would be considered 
a gross insult, and the offender would be instantly dismissed, if not severely 
punished, for presuming to make the attempt : it can only be compared to an 
European foreigner appearing at court, in the presence of his Majesty, with his 
hat on ; with this aggravation, that, from the ideas of caste prevailing in India, 
and the aversion of the natives to several of our customs, such as drinking 
wine, and our indiscriminately eating articles of food which they consider 
unclean, any deviation from the established usage, which lowers us in their 
estimation, and permits them to approach us as if we were their inferiors, 
should be carefully guarded against; not on account of the trifling distinction 
itself, but of our political situation as their rulers. 

Having briefly described the general tenour of Lord William Benlinck’s policy 
towards the native army since his first arrival in India, and his inconceivable 
impolicy in publishing his memorable order of the 24th February 1835, abolish- 
ing flogging, which at no distant period is likely to render the native troops 
more dangerous to their officers and their employers than to their enemies, it 
remains for me to point out the remedies which I would beg leave to recom- 
mend, to avert the direful consequences with which we are so seriously 
menaced. I am fully aware, that both skill and address will be required in 
restoring the army to its former stale of good feeling, loyalty, and attachment. 
Still I should hope that this may be accomplished, if the subject is seriously 
investigated at home, and instant measures adopted to rescue it from its present 
most dangerous position. 

Recent accounts from Madras mention, that the native commissioned and 
non-commissioned officers have frequently represented to their officers the 
impossibility of their enforcing military discipline and subordination since the 
publication of Lord William Bentinck*s order, the consequences of which they 
deplored. This feeling is completely in accordance with the opinion expressed 
by the Duke of Wellington, in his examination before the Committee of 
Military Inquiry, “ That the soldier himself is as much interested as the public 
in the maintenance of discipline;” and it is incumbent on the home authorities 
promptly to avail themselves of this favourable disposition. 

With this view, Mr. Spry, of the Madras army, has recommended to the 
Court of Directors the expediency of immediately promulgating to the Indian 
army a new code of military law, assimilated as far as possible with the present 
British military law. In this suggestion of Mr. Spry’s, I most fully concur ; 
but I entirely differ from him in the opinion, that the punishment of flogging 
could by this means be again quietly introduced into the Indian army, and that 
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it would be received without opposition. Such an experiment I consider most 
hazardous. I also differ from him in the opinion, that the European troops do 
not concern themselves with the discipline and punishment of the native regi- 
ments. On the contrary, I make no doubt that this very order, exempting the 
native soldier from the punishment of flogging, whilst the European is still 
liable to it, has been viewed by them with a most jealous feeling, as lowering 
them still further in their own estimation, and driving many of them to more 
reckless and desperate acts of dissipation, which involve them in crime, and 
hasten their career to an untimely grave, 

Along with the publication of a new code of military law for the Indian 
array, I would beg leave to suggest, that a general order should be published, 
announcing to the native troops the creation of a new rank, as a reward for 
faithful and approved service. From the nature of our native service, it has 
been considered dangerous to give to any of the native officers a higher rank 
than subidar (the senior native officer of a company), with about one-third of 
the pay of an ensign. Latterly, indeed, we made one of them subidar-major, 
with a trifling addition to his pay ; but certainly not sufficient to excite emula- 
tion, nor to induce the native officers to remain on the clFcctive strength, in the 
expectation of that rank, when, from length of service, they could be trans- 
ferred to the invalid establishment. 

To give a stimulus to the native officers to perform their duty with alacrity 
and spirit, to excite their hopes, and to hold out an inducement for their 
remaining on the effective strength, whilst able to perform their duty, I would 
beg leave to recommend the creation of a new rank to each corps, to be deno- 
minated Native Commandant Iletired, with the daily pay of seven rupees (the 
monthly pay of a sepoy), which is considerably less than the pay and allow- 
ances of a lieutenant, and a palankeen, to be presented to them by the govern- 
ment ; this rank to be conferred on the most deserving subidars, and to be 
enjoyed by them in honourable retirement, similarly to our colonels of regi- 
ments. The sight of these men, living in comparative affluence in their native 
towns, would, as wc are all the children of hope, be a strong inducement to 
respectable 1/oung men of caste to enter our service; and the additional expense 
of the appointment would be more than counterbalanced by the number of 
native officers who would remain in the service in expectation of the situation, 
instead of being transferred to the invalid establishment. 

I would, along with this, beg leave to recommend the attaching of a sepoy 
recruit establishment, similar to that now allowed at the Madras presidency, to 
each native regiment at the other presidencies ; and that the original number of 
ten boys to each company, as fixed by Sir Archibald Campbell, should be per- 
manently attached to each regiment. 

Returns of native officers to be recommended by officers commanding corps 
for the situation of Native Commandant Retired, and of sepoys who have claims 
to have their sons placed on the sepoy recruit-establishment, should be sent tp 
the adjutant-general of the army; and, in the mean time, whilst they are 
being filled up, the new code of military law should be presented to the army, 
accompanied by a general order, explaining to the troops, that the Court of Di- 
rectors of the Honourable Company have viewed with concern the alterations 
made in India, without their concurrence, in the Articles of War established 
for the better government of their armies, and have deemed it necessary for the 
preservation of that high state of discipline and subordination which has made 
the Company’s army so celebrated for their valour in the field and their exem- 
plary conduct in garrison, to prepare a new code of military law, which is now 
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published to the army, and to which all officers and soldiers must yield an un- 
conditional and implicit obedience. 

The late orders by the Honourable Court of Directors, granting an honour- 
able retirement to the most deserving of their native officers in each regiment, 
and a liberal assistance to the old and deserving sepoy in bringing up his 
family, ought to convince all ranks of the native army of the anxious solici- 
tude of the Honourable Court to afford them their benign protection ; and it 
is now notified to them, that neither of these orders will be altered or can- 
celled by any authority in India, or without a special order from the Court of 
Directors in England. 

The Honourable Court of Directors, when bestowing these convincing 
proofs of their benevolence on deserving merit, are anxious that those only 
should remain in their service, who evince by their good conduct, as faithful 
and obedient soldiers, their attachment to the government. And it is hereby 
notified to the native army, that his Excellency the Commander-in-chief, under 
instructions from the Governor in Council, will grant his discharge to any 
sepoy, or other person belonging to it, who will, within three days from the 
publication of this order, express his wish to quit the service on account of 
re-establishing the lawfulness of flogging by the sentence of a court-martial, as 
has always been customary in the Company’s service. After the expiration of 
that period, all ranks belonging to the Company’s army shall be considered 
amenable to military law, as prescribed in the new Articles of War. 

By adopting measures similar to the above, it is confidently hoped that the 
danger now impending over the Company’s native army will be removed j and 
that it will, weeded of any discontented subject who may wish to leave it, 
speedily revert to its former state of discipline and subordination. 

Should such happily prove to be the case, I submit to the Honourable the 
Court of Directors the necessity of immediately revoking the authority vested 
in the Governors of India, of altering or annulling any part of the military 
code to be promulgated for the government of the Company’s army. 

I find I should be encroaching too much on the space of your valuable 
columns, were I now to offer any remarks on the order, by Sir Charles Met- 
calfe, granting an uncontrouled freedom of the press. Should these sugges- 
tions be thought worthy of publication, I may at a future period offer some 
remarks on the policy of that measure, which, I think, requires some modifi- 
cation ; and, at the same time, submit a few observations on what I conceive 
to be our true position in India, and the policy we ought to pursue, as the most 
likely means of restoring to its former prosperity that important appendage to 
the British empire, which, in the days of its splendour, under the Moghuls, 
yielded a revenue exceeding that of all Europe. 

I am, sir, your most obedient servant, 

A Commandant Retired. 


DRUNKENNESS AMONG THE EUROPEAN TROOPS. 

Sir Henry Fane has just issued an order to the army, addressing himself 
more particularly to the private soldiers than the officers, on the evil effects of 
inebriety; which, in connection with the remarks on the case of Assistant- 
Surgeon T. Hunter, of the 20th Foot, admirably displays his Excellency’s 
sentiments with regard to that ** odious offence.” We propose quoting a pas- 
sage from each order, and then offering a few remarks on drunkenness in the 
army. 

/lm/.J((7wr«.N.S.VoL.22.No.85. D 
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On the case of Dr. Hunter, the Commander-in-chief says, that ** he can 
little wonder that thoughtless private soldiers should give way to the pernicious 
vice, when such examples (of officers) are set before them and in the case of 
Private Kenny, “ the Commander-in-chief warns the soldiers against drawing 
such an inference (that drunkenness “ may be successfully pleaded in exte- 
nuation of still greater enormities,”) “and assures them that such a plea will 
never weigh with him ; but that, on the contrary, when crimes are committed 
under its influence, he will always consider the drunkenness which leads to 
them as being an addition to their amount. He greatly deplores the extent to 
which he finds this vice prevalent in the British regiments in India. Crimes 
arising solely from it are brought daily to his notice ; and in proportion to the 
regard and affection which long service amongst them, and a knowledge of their 
many good qualities, lead him to fed for every British soldier, so is his regret 
to find so many of them here, with their characters tarnished or utterly des- 
troyed, and their services rendered worthless, because no confidence can be 
placed in a set of drunkards. This detestable propensity leads to their dis- 
honour, both as soldiers and as men, since it is the constant parent of crimes 
producing their degradation ; or perhaps (as is so nearly the case with Kenny) 
an infamous death.” * 

We must ever admire the high feelings that have dictated and pervade these 
orders ; and we sincerely trust that they will lead to reflection in the minds of 
the erring, and produce early amendment. But we consider that the private 
soldier should not be left to himself in his attempts to repel temptation ; he 
should be actively led from, instead of being tacitly encouraged to, intem- 
perance ; or all the good wishes of his officers will be fruitless. Spirituous 
' liquors should be removed from his grasp, in.stead of being thrust upon him, 
or placed in such a situation that he has merely to “ stretch forth his hand and 
take;” and we must consider that, so long as canteens are in existence, general 
sobriety cannot be even hoped for, “ Why have the government opened can- 
teens but for us to go to them?” is often asked by the men; and instances 
might be adduced, of a prisoner defending himself against a charge of 
drunkenness, by alleging that he procured the spirits at the government liquor- 
shop. How pitiable it is, thus to behold government persisting in ruining the 
character of the European soldiery for the sake of filthy lucre ! “ He commits 
the crime, who does not endeavour to prevent it,” says the lawgiver ; and it 
is to be considered, whether the excessive drunkenness in the army is not 
mainly attributable to government, who, so far from attempting to restrict the 
issue of spirits, promote it by thccantcen-.system. 

The increased facility of procuring spirits must, as a natural consequence, 
be accompanied by increased intoxication in the confirmed drunkard ; and, to 
explain this, we will allude to the ancient practices and to the present. When 
the old commissariat regulations were in force, each man had* several ways of 
disposing of his ration liquor. * 

He might drink it neat at the tub ; 

He might take it away when diluted with an equal quantity of water ; ' 

He might transfer it to a comrade ; or 

He might spill it on the ground. 

The latter case was of such rare occurrence, and that immediately preceding 
being bound by the same rules as are prescribed for the man himself, no fur- 
ther remark on them is called for. Our business is with the case of liquor 
taken away from the tub; that being the means by which drunkenness was 
fostered. The ostensible purpose of the removal was to drink at another 
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time ; but in many cases the real one was to sell for money, or exchange for 
articles of necessaries; four annas being the price of each dram, and two 
drams the equivalent for a shirt, jacket, or pair of trousers. 

It thus stands to reason that a man, who received but three rupees as the 
balance of his month’s pay, could procure but twelve drams for them, which, 
at the most, would not keep him drunk beyond the second day. To go on 
with the career of intoxication, he must next have recourse to his clothing, or 
sell his forthcoming liquor, for which he would receive at the rate of two annas 
per dram, from those who would re-sell it at four. But we have it from 
pretty good authority, that the determined scuffler never sold his liquor in 
anticipation; we have heard of men of this description, who have been 
reduced to the clothes in which they stood, not even a cot or a quilt to lie 
upon being left them : every thing had gone in the indulgence of their inordi- 
nate love of spirits, yet their liquor they would not sell ! When the race of in- 
^ ebriety could be ran no longer, the man perforce stopped, and as he was before 
the most drunken, he then became the steadiest, of the men. He would 
swear — alas ! how often are such oaths broken ! — that he would refrain from 
liquor for a certain time: this, in barrack-phraseology, is styled “cogging;” 
and the breach of the obligation is emphatically described as “ bursting the 
hoops." Two days would give four drams, which he sold for a rupee, with 
which he purchased four days’ liquor from another who was “ on the go,” and 
could raise money in no other way. Thus the receipt and sale was increased 
in a double ratio, until, at the end of six weeks or two months, the naked 
bird was in full plumage; and thus he would continue till he re-commenced 
hard drinking, when every thing went the way it came, perhaps to be retrieved 
and sold, over and over again. 

By these means, it appears that a man, after a fit of ebriosity, had the 
means of recovering himself again ; but the institution of the canteens pre- 
vents him from doing so now ; his money gone and his clothes sold, he has no 
ability to regain them. He has no remedy but to apply to the pay-sergeant for 
equipments, which, perhaps, are made away with before a week has elapsed ; 
nay, instances have occurred of men getting clothes from the pay-sergeant, for 
the sole purpose of selling them, at half price, a few minutes after their 
receipt. 

Now, as the canteens issue rum at the rate of one anna per dram, it gives 
to the drunkard forty-eight drams for his clearance of three rupees, instead of 
the twelve he obtained in the barrack-room,— -just quadruple the quantity; 
which either entails a similarly extended period of intoxication, or the liquor 
is hurriedly swallowed in such quantities, as to have fatal effects, either imme- 
diate or consequential ; and of the first having been the case, in many instances, 
in one corps, during a few months, we have certain information ; for example: 

Two men were found in a senseless state from the effects of liquor, one in 
tb,e canteen, the other in the barracks, and were removed to the hospital, to 
die in a few hours. 

A third, having been reported as absent for three days (he was last seen reel- 
ing home from the canteen in a horrid state of intoxication), was found in a 
well, into which he had fallen in the dark and been drowned. 

^ A fourth was picked up, on the road from the canteen, in a senseless condi- 
tion, and carried to his cot, where he was found the next morning— dead ! 
suffocated by the liquor he had swallowed, which had rendered him unable to 
turn and eject it from his stomach, 

A fifth was removed to the hospital in a senseless condition, from excess in 
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liquor, and was with difficulty recovered by the application of blisters and hot 
cataplasms. 

Many, many others could be specified, who were frequently carried home in 
this shocking state, after a debauch at the canteen, who ruined their eonstitu- 
tions through it, and brought on fatal diseases, or died in a straight waistcoat, 
placed on them during a fit of temporary madness, or of “ the horrors,” as 
they style it. 

All these men had been addicted to liquor when issued on the old system, 
and had often been far gone irl a beastly state of inebriety; but never to such 
an extent as after the opening of the eanteens. To prevent, if possible, the 
recurrence of these dreadful scenes, no man was allowed to receive more than 
two drams in the evening, in addition to that served out after parade: but this 
regulation was easily evaded. Men, who had no intention of drinking, pro- 
cured the liquor they were allowed to receive with money furnished by those 
who had already had their quota, and then transferred it : thus to them 
drunkenness was far from being checked. 

It is true, that the admission of liquor into the barracks was partially pre- 
vented ; but the ingenuity of the men led them to adopt many measures to 
baffle the operation of the orders : bladders hid in the cap or boot, pots with 
false bottoms, and other receptacles, were used for carrying the liquor past the 
sentries at the canteen-doors, while the bugles of the trumpeters were never- 
failing utensils for smuggling. The liquor thus brought into the barracks was 
sold at the rate of six drams for the rupee, but, being insufficient to meet the 
demand, and higher-priced than at the canteen, the men resorted there to 
guzzle (we can use no other term), with all the edacity possible, as much 
liquor as the limited hours of the canteen would admit. 

While liquor can be had at the canteens or other shops, the sale or transfer 
of drams in the barracks never can be successfully opposed : while the men 
have money, they will, in spite of the most rigid orders, find means of pro- 
curing spirituous liquors— unless something else, that they would like as well, 
is easily procurable. Strict as have been the precautions, and severe the 
punishments of those who were detected in their attempts to carry liquor from 
the canteen, it did not prevent a recurrence of these attempts in a different 
shape. The only resource now universally allowed to exist is, to lead the men 
into the habits of sobriety; but that can be achieved only by hopes of reward; 
dread of punishment never will secure it. 

How, then, can inebriety be checked ? Temperance societies may do much ; 
but human nature is frail the sternest resolve may be set aside by some un- 
expected contingency. It is not only necessary to encourage sobriety, but it is 
equally imperative that breaches of it should be prevented. “ Lead us not 
into temptation, but deliver us from evil,” saith the prayer; and well 
would it be for some of our much-lauded philanthropists, if the divine precept 
were kept a little more in mind. Confirmed habits cannot be arbitrarily bro!:cn 
through on the instant. Strong minds might triumph over animal inclinations ; 
but it is not among the class that forms the staple of our soldiery that this can 
be constantly looked for and depended on : the command of our passions and 
desires is an acquirement ; it is not inherent in the human frame. To ensure 
sobriety in the soldier, excess of spirituous liquors should be removed from his 
vicinity, and a moderate supply of generous malt liquor substituted in their 
room; which, we think, might be done. At no very distant period, good 
wholesome beer was selling at Cawnpore, we know, for six rupees the dozen 
bottles, and we have heard for less. This was an article of traffic with the 
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ahop-keepers, who sought a profit on their goods ; government could afford to 
strike off the profit in their vending. ])uring a part of 1835, good beer was to 
be procured from the native dealers in Calcutta, at the rate of four annas the 
quart bottle; and we confidently affirm that nineteen soldiers out of twenty, or 
even a greater proportion, would prefer the quart of beer to the dram of arrack 
they purchased at the same price. Here, then, is what we consider a solution 
of the reputed difficulty of abolishing the issue of ration-liquor. We would 
substitute a pint of draught beer at the dinner-hour for the arrack. But even 
this end could not be brought about by a stroke of Harlequin’s wand, or the 
promulgation of a general order ; it requires time to mature it, and these are 
the means we suggest to arrive at the point. 

Abolish all canteens ; and allow no liquor-shops within four miles of a barrack 
occupied by Europeans ; revert to the old system of commissariat ; permit no 
man, on any pretence, to take liquor from the tub ; gradually reduce the size 
of the dram-cups; pay the men regularly for the liquor not drawn ; and then 
commence the system of substituting malt-liquor, on which government, as we 
said before, should make no profit. 

We know that the soldiery are partial to malt-liquors ; a Mr, Bohle, at 
Meerut, formerly attempted to brew beer, and partly succeeded ; but from 
some cause it was sad stuff ; yet this beer, sold at four annas the quart, was 
drunk by many men in preference to arrack ! This fact speaks for itself ; it 
shews that even bad beer will detach men from spirits what would not good 
beer accomplish ? There is also commonly sold, by native manufacturers, a 
liquid that they call beer, — a vile compound of ginger, jaggrec, and sour 
toddy, the quality of which may be appreciated by merely stating the price— it 
is sold at the rate of two pice the quart bottle. The beverage is deleterious, and 
its admission into barracks often prohibited ; yet still it is used, because it is 
easily procured. Even the men themselves have occasionally attempted to 
brew beer; but, although they were sometimes successful, they generally failed, 
from want of funds to purchase good materials and necessary utensils.* 

* From the United Service Journal, for April. 


THE LATE CAFFRE WAR. 

TO THE EDITOR. 

Sib; - As a confirmation of the just reasoning of Lord Glenelg, with refer- 
ence to the real causes of the late Caffre War, I send you the following extract 
from the South African Advertker : — 

“ In the course of a trial that took place lately in Caffreland, it was stated, 
that to seize the cattle of a chief, under any 'pretence^ was, according to 
Tjaffre custom, a declaration cf war. This throws light on the commencement 
of the late war, which broke out immediately after the .seizure of Tyali’s cattle 
by Lieut. Sutton. This also shows the importance of studying the customs 
of our neighbours.” 

1 am. Sir, 

Your humble Servant, 


P. 



MR. TAYLOR’S ORIENTAL HISTORICAL MANUSCRIPTS.* 


Mr, Taylor’s second volume of translated Tamil MSS. consists of the 
following pieces. 

The first, under the title of “ History of the Carnataea Governors who 
ruled over the Pandiya Mandalam,” comprises an account of the ancestry 
and political history of the celebrated Tirumali Naickcr, better known as 
Trimul Naig, of Madura; of which it is unnecessary to say more than that 
the whole of the “ History” was given in this .lournal ten years back;f 
and we cannot help remarking, that the coincidence of expression in the 
two translations is so striking, that we are almost justified in asserting that 
Mr. Taylor must have had this version before him at the time when he exe- 
cuted his own. If not, we can only say it is one of the most miraculous 
instances of correspondence between independent translations of oriental 
works ever known or heard of. 

The next piece is entitled “ The Pandion Chronicle, Supplementary Ma- 
nuscript, and Carnataea Dynasty, Connected;” which is an attempt to 
produce a consecutive series of native history of this portion of India. 

Whilst Mr. Taylor was translating these manuscripts at Madras, Pro- 
fessor Wilson was employed at home in drawing up a fuller account of the 
Pandya kingdom than he had given in his Introduction to the Dencnpiive 
Catalogue of the Mackenzie Collection. This valuable paper wms read 
before the Royal Asiatic Society during its last sessions, and is printed in 
its Journal for October, under the title of Historical Sketch of the King- 
dom of P^indya.” The principal authorities which Mr. Wilson has fol- 
lowed, are various native works in the Mackenzie Collection, We naturally 
instituted a comparison between the sketch and Mr. Taylor’s history, and 
we have found such an utter discordancy between them, especially with 
reference to the important point of chronology, that our faith must be 
withdraAvn from one or the other. There is every reason to believe, more- 
over, that these antagonistical views of Pandyan history have been derived 
from the same works; for Mr. Wilson, in a Supplementary Note to his 
Sketch, written after Mr. Taylor’s translations had come under his notice, 
observes : “ the chief of them (the manuscripts), the Madura Sthala 
PuranOf is clearly the same as one of my authorities, the Madura Pa- 
rana; and it seems likely that the Pandion Chronicle^ and the Ilistory 
of the Karnataca Governors of Madura^ which are also among Mr. Taylor’s 
translations, may be identifiable with documents in the Mackenzie Collec- 
tion, of which I have made use.” 

' t 

Our confidence, therefore, must rest not on the native works themselves, 
but on the competency of the writers to decide upon their merits and pre- 
tensions, and, in short, on their respective ability to make a judicious use 
of the materials. 

« Oriental Hittorical Manusaipts, in the Tamil Language, Translated*, with Annotations. By 
William Taylor, Missionary. InTwoVois. Vol. 11. Madras, 1835. 
t See Afiat.youm. (0. S.) Voi. xxiil, p.665i Vol. xxiil, p. 9. 
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Now Mr. Wilson, it is true, is not a Tamil scholar ; but he can avail 
himself of, and has resorted to, the assistance of able Tamilists. On the 
other hand, Mr. Wilson is profoundly versed in Sanscrit literature, and 
possesses the higher and indispensable attributes of general learning and 
critical knowledge, in both which Mr. Taylor appears to be deficient, and 
which deficiency is poorly compensated by a familiarity with the Tamil lan- 
guage. The one is an historian ; the other a translator. 

To illustrate these remarks, we may adduce as an example, one of the 
manuscripts translated by Mr. Taylor, termed by him ‘‘ Supplementary 
Manuscript,” and upon which he sets a high value. With reference to this 
work, Mr. Wilson says : “ I place no great reliance on any of the manu- 
scripts which profess to record the ancient history of the Peninsula, especially 
in periods of remote antiquity, but there are greater sobriety, consistency, 
and air of likelihood, in some than in others; and in those of the best de- 
scription, there is a general conformity with each other, or with classical 
Hindu tradition, which indicates their being compiled with some conscien- 
tiousness and care. The ‘ Supplementary Manuscript’ possesses no such 
characteristics ; it is exceedingly and incoherent.” He then shews 
its incongruity with other authorities* When it comes to refer to events 
happening towards the close of our fourteenth century, Mr. Wilson ob- 
serves, ** wc first meet with an agreement with other and more detailed 
accounts ; here, then, we may admit some approach to accuracy ; but for all 
that precedes, the ^ Supplementary Manuscript’ is worthless.’^ 

The fact seems to be, that Mr. Taylor attaches a value to all the Tamil 
MSS. without discrimination ; but, unless some degree of judgment and 
critical discernment accompany and direct translation, it is an office not only 
useless but cumbersome to science. 

Next follow translations of the Mirtanjeya MSS., which are somewhat 
different or more enlarged versions of the incidents recorded in the first 
piece, “ History of the Carnataca Governors.” Then follow Accounts 
of Tirumali Naicker and his Buildings;” “ The Arrangement of the Palace 
of Tirumali Naicker, and Notices of some of his feudal Chieftains;” ‘‘Re- 
cord of the iVffairs of the Carnataca Governorji,” after Tirumali Naicker 
had “ gone to Vaicontha,” and other little pieces connected with the later 
history of Madura, none of which appear to be of material value as historical 
documents, even if they could be relied on. 

One of the anecdotes of Ranga Kistna Naicker, “ the Affair of the 
IV^ogul’s Slipper,” is worth citing. 

The Tamil author states that the Padshah (Mogul), in those days, was ac- 
customed to send hik slipper, as wfarmana (or royal mandate), to the depen- 
dent states (this Pandiya-desain alone excepted), on an elephant, in charge of 
two nabobs, at the head of a large body of troops, the slipper being fanned by 
chowries, screened by umbrellas, and accompanied by banners, kettle-drums, 
&c. The king of each country was expected to meet the symbol at the head 
of their retainers, escort it to their court, place it on their thrones, and do 
homage before it ; at the same time delivering their quota of tribute to the 
Mogul's sirdars. Upon an occasion, the slipper-bearing nabobs set their faces 
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from the Deccan to Pandiya'desam, and halted on the borders, whence they 
sentchobdars, with an (authoritative message) toTrichinopoly, 

to inform Raja Ranga Kistna Naicker of the arrival of the imperial mandate. 
The king, being young, was ignorant of the meaning of this ceremony ; but 
when informed by his sirdars, he was angry. He dismissed the chobdars ci- 
villy, telling them that his health was not good, and despatching Dalakarterii 
messengers of his own, with the same plea, he directed them to decoy the 
nabobs to the city. The Ddakarten, accordingly, allured them first to Sami- 
yaveram, on the other bank of the Coleroon, then to the vicinity of Trichi- 
nopoiy, where, alleging that the king was sick in a palanquin, within the fort, 
they got the nabobs and the imperial slipper within the gate, and thence into 
the hall of the throne. 

Meanwhile, the Raja had invested himself with all the paraphernalia of his 
dignity, surrounded by his friends and officers, and seated on his throne, re- 
ceived the angry nabobs, chafing at the insults offered to their slipper and 
themselves. Seeing that the king paid no respect either to the Padshah’s 
farmana or to them, they pushed aside the persons who stood in their way, 
and insolently offered to thrust the slipper into the king’s hands. Ranga 
Naicker told them to lay it on the ground ; the nobles refused to do so, upon 
which the Raja, with a loud voice, called for whips and rattans. Thereupon, 
in some alarm, the nabobs put down the slipper ; upon which the king coolly 
placed his foot in it, observing, ’’ How comes it that your Padshah, like a 
fool, sends me furniture for one foot only ? Go back and bring the other 
slipper.” The exasperated envoys, losing all patience at this, replying angrily, 
the king ordered them to be driven out of the city. Their troops began 
hostilities, but the Rajah’s army routed them, and the Padshah, when he 
heard of this unexpected occurrence, apprehending that other princes would 
treat his farmana in the same way, discontinued the degraded ceremony.] 

In the Appendix are given translations of some apophthegms, from a 
poem “ condescendingly made by Athivira-rama-Pandion,” the observance 
of which will preserve a party from want. These sayings are, with few 
exceptions, barren and puerile. 

Upon the whole, we fear that oriental scholars will not award to Mr. 
Taylor such a degree of reputation as will repay him for the toil of trans- 
lating these manuscripts, which, as it appear to us, throw but little steady 
light upon Hindu history. 
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DRAMATIC AMUSEMENTS OP THE NATIVES OF INDIA. 

Strangers, upon their arrival in Bengal, usually attend one, at least, of 
the nautches given by the natives at their (easts and festivals ; but, should they 
remain in Calcutta, they rarely, if ever, have an opportunity of witnessing 
any native performances, excepting the singing and dancing at these entertain- 
ments. The dramatic representations of the Hindoos are, at the present day, 
in a great measure confined to their religious festivals, and are consequently 
wholly of a religious character. The strange and somewhat clumsy legends 
relative to the deities who figure in their pantheon, are the subjects of the 
performances, which last for many days, the nearly interminable story con- 
tinuing without intermission, or, at least, without interruption from other 
amusements, until it is completed. The actors employed upon these occasions 
are of various descriptions, and of various degrees of respectability. Even 
the nautch-women themselves, though usually of a very profligate character, 
are notin every instance considered as degraded beings, since those exclusively 
belonging to the temples, and who are merely the mistresses of the attendant 
Brahmins, are not looked upon with the same degree of horror and contempt 
bestowed upon others of the same class, who are indiscriminate regarding their 
paramours. Many of the first-named class of these women have been saved 
in infancy, by the priests, from sacrifices to which their parents, either in con- 
sequence of vows, or the difficulty of affording the means of maintenance, have 
devoted them. Many also have been dedicated to the principal Hindoo tem- 
ples by their parents, who imagine that the presentation of a beautiful daughter 
to the deity is a praiseworthy act j the children they may have are brought up 
in the same profession, the girls as dancers, the boys as musicians, or the per- 
formers of the male characters in the religious dramas before-mentioned. The 
more celebrated of the Hindoo temples are as well endowed as the monastic 
institutions of Roman Catholic countries, and it is in these wealthy establish- 
ments that the principal corps dramaiiques receive their early initiation into 
the mysteries of their craft. The fame of their celebrity goes forth, and they 
procure engagements at distant places during the period of the grand Hindoo 
festivals ; being well paid for their performances by the maharajah, or other 
great person, who may employ them. 

The car of Thespis still travels in a very unpretending manner in Hindostan, 
scenery being in a great measure dispensed with by the followers of the his- 
trionic art, while their properties are conveyed in a small compass : a hall of 
audience, or open quadrangle of the bouse in which they are to perform, com- 
poses the theatre, and the attempt at creating illusion is neither very artful 
nor very successful. The actors, however, often display considerable skill in 
their representations of the favourite characters of the mythology, whence the 
drama is taken. After the festival, at which they have assisted, is over, they 
return to the temple to which they belong ; in every large or well-endowed 
flagoda, there always being a sufficient number of detached apartments for the 
accommodation of the attendant Brahmins, and their various male and female 
auxiliaries. The descriptions given of the dancing-girls of India differ widely 
from each other j female travellers in the country can scarcely form an accurate 
judgment, because care is taken to prevent any improper exhibition in their 
presence ; but while one male writer assures us that, “ although dedicated from 
infancy to their profession, they in general preserve a decency and modesty in 
their demeanour, which are more likely to allure, than the shameless effrontery 
of similar characters in other countries we are told by another, that many 
V0L.22.N 0. 85 . E 
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of these performances are too indelicate to be described. It is possible that 
some classes of dancers may he much more decorous, botli in their public 
performances and private conduct, than others, and it requires a very long 
residence in India, and a very intimate acquaintance with all castes of its 
natives, both Hindoo and Mohammedan, to be enabled to make these nice 
distinctions, and to decide upon the different degrees of respectability of the 
public performers of the country. The pagodas before-mentioned, with rich 
endowments, have lands attached to them, for the express purpose of affording 
a maintenance for the dancing-girls, whose business it is to nautch before the 
goddess, and by that means assist in attracting visitors to the temple. Should 
these women be detected in any improper acquaintance with strangers, they 
are immediately deprived of the advantages accruing from the revenues of the 
pagoda, and as the Brahmins are both jealous and vigilant, they are obliged to 
be very circumspect ; hence arises the difference in manner and deportment 
observable between them and others apparently following the same profession. 
These women are only seen to advantage in some rich Hindoo court or city, 
where they make their appearance alone, and do not mingle with dancers of 
a different description. In Calcutta, for instance, although very large sums 
are expended upon the festival in honour of the goddess Kali, the spectacle 
varies considerably from that afforded by the more orthodox Hindoo, in the 
strongholds of their superstition. In Calcutta, performers of every denomi- 
nation are admitted, Mussulmanee women, as well as the real worshippers of 
the goddess ; these people, it may be supposed, must be of a very low class 
and very loose morality, since they can thus lend themselves to the assistance 
of idolatrous worship, and they are so considered by the whole population. 
Some difference of opinion exists regarding the respective merits of the Moslem 
zadBlndoo corps dramatiques i many aver that the latter excel, especially in 
singing, and that their musicians are very superior, the young men brought up 
in the temples by the Brahmins being very carefully instructed : the Moslems, 
nevertheless, can boast vocal and instrumental performers of great merit. 

In all parts of India, there are to be found tribes of vagabonds, under 
various denominations, who gain their living by the donations of an audience, 
whom their skill in amusing feats has attracted to their performances. The 
caste or tribe of Nkuts, known by the name of BauzeegurSy are usually Mo- 
hammedans, that is, they affect to follow the doctrines of the Prophet, though 
in reality they have little or no religion at ail ; but there are others, supposed 
also to be of Gypsy origin, who, at least when they are amongst Hindoos, 
pretend to be guided by the dictates of Brahma, though it is said that they 
adopt any faith that may suit the peculiar occasion. These people sing, dance, 
tumble, and act occasionally in dramatic pieces ; but there arc a very superior 
set of performers to be found in the large native cities of the Upper Provinces, 
who are Mohammedans, and who go under the denomination of Bhddns. 
A company of these people will sometimes be attached to a regiment of tl^e 
native irregular cavalry ; Gardner’s horse had one, and Colonel Skinner main, 
tains a set at Hansi : they are often also in the pay of soma rich nuwaub, who 
sends for them when he is either desirous of amusement himself, or has guests 
to entertain. The performances of these people seem to resemble very closely 
those of the old Italian pantomime, in which there were certain characters in- 
troduced, who improvised their parts. They arc usually first-rate, as far as 
regards the talents necessary for their profession, or rather their double pro- 
fession, of author and actor, being especially clever in hitting off peculiarities, 
either national or professional, of the people whose habits and manners they 
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have noted. The dialogue, though often exceedingly gross, is witty and 
pointed. The puns are innumerable, the Hindoostanee language being par- 
ticularly adapted for ingenious plays upon words, double meaning, and droll 
associations, and to those who have made any progress in their study of the 
native dialects, these dramas afford instruction which it would be difficult to 
obtain by any other means. Sometimes two horse-dealers are brought upon 
the stage, who are at first very courteous to each other, but some awkward 
word dropping respecting the merits of their cattle, "a dreadful quarrel arises, 
which is afterwards soothed down by a discovery that they are exposing them- 
selves, and they part with the same politeness with which they met. Others 
of these extemporaneous pieces consist merely of intrigue, and they are fond 
of shewing their knowledge of the European character, and the style and 
conduct indulged in by the young civilians whom they have had an opportunity 
of caricaturing. These exhibitions are frequently ventured upon before the 
parties who are satirized, and if, as it is to be hoped, the picture is somewhat 
exaggerated, it is impossible not to admit that there is a good deal of truth 
and character in the delineation. The scene is a kutcherry, or hall, in which 
the European magistrates of India administer the law. One of the actors, 
dressed in the English costume, white jacket and trowsers, and a round hat, 
enters whistling and slapping his boots with a whip— methods of conducting 
themselves not uncommon with young men who enter the country with a 
thorough contempt for the natives, and have no idea of troubling themselves 
with the assumption of the gravity and dignified manner which would be more 
suitable to their office. A prisoner is brought in, charged with some crime j 
to which the judge pays no sort of attention, being occupied by a young girl, 
who appears as one of the witnesses. While the depositions are taking, he 
does nothing but ogle and make signs to this damsel, totally regardless of every 
thing else, and apparently indifferent as to the issue : at length, the principal 
servant of the jtidge comes in, and approaching his master with joined hands* 
and a countenance expressive of the mo.st humble submission, whispers “ Satiibi 
Tiffin tkr Ai.” The judge immediately rises, and, as he is going away, the 
officers of the court enquire what is to be done with the prisoner. The dis- 
penser of the law, turning round upon his heel, exclaims “ D — — his eyes, 
hang him !” and then makes his leaving the people in the greatest con- 
sternatiun. It will be seen from this dcscrijnion, how very sorry a figure the 
English gentleman is made to cut, and how exactly the actors of India have 
hit off the national vice, the disgusting habit of swearing, which, in all the 
countries visited by our brethren, has been brought against us as a character- 
istic. Joan of Arc declared that she would not sheath the sword until all 
the God damns ” (the name by which the English were commonly known) 
should be driven out of France ; and in the last successful play, from the pen of 
a celebrated writer of the day, represented at Paris, the Prince Regent of 
^England, who is one of the characters, enters with an exclamation of “ God 
damn 1” it is, therefore, but too certain that, wherever we go, we are distin- 
guished and recognized by a habit which exposes ns to tho contempt of all 
those who have attained a state of civilization, while the more ignorant adopt 
the phraseology which has become so familiar to them : the negroes of the 
West-Indies and of Africa never speak two words of English without intro- 
ducing an oath. 

The Bhaans, like all the other itinerant performers of India, are a depraved 
set of people, abandoning themselves to a dissolute life. They are the refuse 
of Moliamtfledanism, originally Hindoo slaves, who have been converted by 
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their masters, and who, having contracted matrimonial unions with the female 
children of the lower inmates of the zenana, have been adopted themselves into 
the families to which they are thus allied, and, therefore, claim to be called 
Moghuls, Patans, or Sheiks, the Syud being the only caste to which there 
can be no adoption, as a Syud must trace his lineage to the family of the 
Prophet. The natives take great delight in the dramatic entertainments re- 
presented by the Bh^ans, shewing, though in a covert manner, when Euro- 
peans are present, the enjoyment produced when these Christian strangers are 
made the subject of ridicule. 

A very different description of performers are, however, sometimes attached 
to the native regiments of the irregular horse; these are Patans by descent, 
and are called Kurkhyt. They chaunt solemn battle-hymns, taking up a 
position on the parade, and animating the evolutions of the troopers by their 
invigorating strains. It is said that the lungs of these men are so powerful, 
that they will make themselves heard during a charge of a thousand horse, 
while in full gallop. They go into action with the regiment, and their pre- 
sence, and the exciting nature of their heroic songs, produce a wonderful 
effect upon the soldiers, who rush upon their enemies with ten-fold ardour. 
These songs are styled hirkha^ and arc too powerful to be heard in a room j 
at a little distance, even in an adjoining apartment, they become very pleasing, 
being by no means destitute of melody, and having a solemn effect, which is 
elevating to the mind. The tribe is becoming rare, perhaps not more than 
one or two regiments now being able to boast a band of so unique a nature; 
they are, however, to be found in great Mussulman cities, where they assist 
at the festivals, in chaunting, particularly the Murscah and Mortem at the 
Mohurrmiy in which professional people, possessing strong lungs and great 
powers of endurance, are employed to beat their breasts, and to shout forth, 
“ Hossein ! Iloussein !” until their auditors are stunned. The Bhaans are 
also in great request at Mussulman festivals, especially at the Buckra Eadey 
in which all sorts of entertainments arc going on. 

In some families, the females arc rigidly excluded from any participation in 
pastimes, which certainly arc not always of a nature sufficiently decorous to 
form fitting spectacles for the sex ; this kind of |)articularity does not, however, 
extend to all the establishments of persons of rank, the ladies, if unseen them- 
selves, being allowed to witness entertainments, which, to say the best of 
them, are of very (juestionable tendency. 

Amongst the numerous anomalies which we find in Asiatic society, none can 
be greater than those which relate to the treatment of the women. It is in 
many cases only considered necessary to seclude them from the public view, 
and to prevent them from having any personal intercourse with those of the 
other sex, who are not connected with them by the relationship of father, 
husband, or brother. Little or no care is taken to preserve the mind from 
contamination ; it is a generally received opinion, that women are so thoroughly,, 
depraved, so intuitively profligate, that the sole chance of preventing them 
from open violations of rectitude, is to keep them under bolt and bar. The 
delicacy and refinement of mind and manners, which are the result of educa- 
tion, are consequently almost unknown, and when European gentlemen have 
been admitted to their presence, they have been surprized by the freedom of 
their conversation, and the familiar manner with which they talk of circum- 
stances which are never alluded to by European, or, at least, by English ladies. 
The songs, talcs, histories, in fact every thing connected with Asiatic amuse- 
ments and literature, are, with few exceptions, more or less licentious, and 
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there can be little hope of any striking Improvement in the Asiatic character, 
until the importance of the influence extended over Christian countries by the 
women, shall be fully recognized. Secluded as the Hindoo and Mussulmanee 
females are, at present, and protected, as it would at first sight appear, from 
all participation in the gross amusements of the men, the style of entertain- 
ment in which the latter indulge may seem of little consequence, since female 
purity is not outraged by the display. Experience, however, proves that it is 
impossible for one sex to be depraved without injury to the other, and that it 
is essential for the preservation of public decency of manners, and for the 
purity of private life, that women should give the tone to society; and, if we 
are ever destined in this world to advance to a more desirable state of public 
and domestic decorum, the improvement will be achieved solely by the women, 
who, with increase of power, will exercise a stronger degree of influence over 
the public mind. 

Many Moslem families of distinction indulge in what may be termed private 
theatricals, in which the performers are the slave girls and inferior female 
domestics. These persons receive regular instructions from their infancy from 
adepts in the art, the teJicher being usually an old woman, who has followed 
the profession all her life, and who is very well equal to the allotted task. 
The girls take different parts, according to the peculiar nature of their talents • 
some being the singers and dancers, others the musicians, the instruments 
consisting generally of a small drum and the guitars or lutes of the country, 
of which there are several varieties. As the latter are usually performed by 
men, the public dancing-girls being always attended by musicians of the other 
sex, a turban is assumed when the instruments are taken up, women in India 
never wearing a turban except upon such occasions. In addition to the sing- 
ing and dancing, which are sometimes very good, these girls occasionally 
perform little pieces, similar to those of the Bhaans, in which they mimic any 
thing ridiculous which has passed under their immediate observation. For 
instance, in one family, a venerable old man had been admitted, as a teacher 
of music; this personage possessed very con.siderablc talent, and might indeed 
have been called the Paganini of the East; he would not only catch imme- 
diately any European air that might be played before him, but execute it on his 
own violin, with the most beautiful variations ; he had been an excellent singer 
in his «lay, and understood perfectly the whole art and mystery of the science, 
as it is practised in Hindostan. This man, of course, entertained a sufficiently 
good opinion of himself, and shewed off upon his instrument, with all the airs 
and graces which suited so accomplished a performance ; he became, therefore, 
a favourite subject for the wicked wit of one of his pupils. With a piece of 
white tow for a beard, a turban on her head, and a shawl twisted about her, 
in the manner in which he was accustomed to wear one, this girl would 
imitate every look and gesture so completely to the life, as to convulse her 
auditors with laughter. 

These and similar exhibitions form the amusements of the zenana, the master 
of the family being usually the only male who is pre.scnt. Occasionally, how- 
ever, notwithstanding the great strictness of Indian society, the friends, or 
rather the friend, of the husband, in spite of the prohibition against his sex, 
is admitted to these entertainments. This is a privilege seldom extended to 
more than one person, and it is, of course, presumed that he is fully worthy 
of the confidence thus reposed in him. European gentlemen have, in this 
manner, become well acquainted with the interior of native establishments, 
and this is more frequently the case in those marriages which sometimes occur 
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between Englishmen, or the descendants of Englishmen, settled in India, mid 
native ladies of rank and respectability. The domestic economy of these 
families resembles in every point that which obtains amongst persons of the 
lady’s religious faith, which is very rarely changed, the ladies themselves only 
consenting to appear unveiled before, and to converse with, those gentlemen 
whom their husbands consider to be their most particular friends. Amongst 
the natives themselves, particularly those of a lower rank, the zenana is some* 
times left in the charge of some supposed confidential companion. Such a cir- 
cumstance occurred in a sepoy regiment : a venerable soubadah, who was 
obliged to absent htmself upon military duty, having given the surveillance of 
his women to a jemadar, with whom he was upon a footing of intimacy. It so 
happened, that the jemadar betrayed his trust, a circumstance which came to 
the knowledge of the adjutant of the wing, the corps being detached in two 
bodies, at some distance from each other. This gentleman, well acquainted 
with the fiery nature of the man whose confidence had been so shamefully 
abused, came to the commanding officer with the tale, recommending the 
speedy despatch of the jemadar to the head-quarters of the regiment, in order 
to prevent the bloodshed which he had little doubt would ensue, if the injured 
party should return before the caitiff* could escape his vengeance. 

Though in India the women, generally speaking, arc little scrupulous res- 
pecting the songs and tales which are introduced into the zenana, attaching, 
perhaps, no idea of impropriety to the sentiments they express, there are some 
exceptions, and more particularly in families who are strongly devoted to 
religion. There are a great many pious ladies, who employ the whole of their 
leisure,— that is, all the time not employed in eating, dressing, and sleeping,— 
in devotional exercises ; they celebrate the Mohurrum and other festivals with 
great pomp in their own apartments, and are fond of having the Koran read 
and expounded to them by the learned of their own sex. Amongst the four 
grand classes of Mahommedans in India, the Syuds hold the highest rank ; they 
are the descendants of the Prophet, and, therefore, all born to nobility, every 
man being a wiccr, and every female a hegum. Each family is careful to pre- 
serve its genealogy with the utmost strictness, the children being taught to 
repeat their pedigree, mounting upwards until they come to the Prophet him- 
self. As it does not follow that all who enjoy this honorable distinction are 
equally gifted with the means of supporting it, many of the Syuds arc ex- 
tremely poor, and are obliged to resort to means of maintaining themselves 
not usual with people of rank, or to accept the charity of those who are 
wealthy as well as pious. The pride of birth renders them unwilling to con- 
tract marriages for their daughters, with persons who, though rich, cannot 
boas't the same advantage; therefore, it follows that many are unable to obtain 
suitable mutches, and must live single, unless a bridal portion, bestowed by 
some benevolent person, shall enable them to marry a Syud, who could not 
otherwise burthen himself with a lady of rank. This piece of good fortune, 
though not uncommon, cannot occur to all who need it; consequently, there 
are numbers who must endeavour to support themselves by their own industry. 
Of these, some are taught to read the Koran (which is not allowed' to be trans- 
lated) in Arabic, and, in order to understand it thoroughly, they must also be 
acquainted with the Persian commentary. They thus become learned in two 
languages beside their own, and turn their knowledge to account, by expound- 
ing the sacred writings of the Prophet, and by assisting at the celebration 
of the Mohurrum. The selections from the Baka Afajd/u, Persian MSS., 
relating the history of the sous of Ali, recited during the ten days of the 
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Mohurruin, are of a dramatic character, and the effect produced by the Im- 
pressive manner of the person employed to narrate the events recorded, is 
heightened by artificial means : thus the sound of many battalions of cavalry, 
gallopping over a plain, is imitated by an instrument somewhat resembling the 
Spanish castanet, beaten with considerable skill by persons employed for the 
purpose, when the events of the battle are recounted. But this is reserved 
; for the recitations, which take place during the processions, on the concluding 
day of the Mohurrum ; the ladies being obliged to be content with a less vivid 
representation of the last fatal conflict, in which the sainted martyrs perished. 
While the moollahs rehearse the stirring and tragical events in the history of 
the Emaums, to a large concourse of their brethren, the well-instructed daugh- 
ters of Syuds perform the same office in the zenanas. Upon these occasions, 
when an Eviaun Saareh, or place for the celebration of the Mohurrum, is set 
up in the female apartment, the lady of the house, who thus commemorates 
the festival, invites her female acquaintance to be present, and the same cere- 
monials arc observed which are going on in the assemblage of the gentlemen, 
with perhaps less of those imposing observances, which the more extended 
means of the latter enable them to bestow upon this affecting commemoration. 
During the period in which the ladies are employed in the solemnization of 
the service appointed in honour of the slaughtered sons of Ali, the gentlemen 
of the family cannot obtain admission into the sacred apartments without 
giving previous notice ; a precaution necessary to afford time to the female 
guests to secrete themselves, in order that they might not incur the danger of 
being seen by unprivileged eyes. It is almost needless to observe that, under 
such circumstances, nothing can be more easy than the introduction of visitors 
of the proscribed sex, who, upon any intrusion on the part of a husband, have 
ample means of concealment in apartments which the master of the family, 
though certainly not the master of his own house, may not dare to enter. 

It is said, that the rare endowments of the well-educated portion of the Syud 
ladies often induce offers of marriage from wealthy suitors, who, prizing their 
virtue, accomplishments, and, above all, the distinctions attached to their 
descent, would gladly take them for wives themselves, or give them to their 
sons, without a portion, but are rejected by these high-soulcd women, who are 
determined never to wed excepting into families boasting honours equal to 
their own. In many cases, they are obliged to support themselves by the 
work of their hands, and though the needle is not a very common implement 
^ with the women of India, some there are who excel in all kinds of embroidery. 

; It is not considered to be beneath the dignity of the most illustrious female, 
to obtain money by the sale of the labours of the fingers, for even Nourmahal, 
who was the widow of an Omrah, when transferred to the zenana of Jehan- 
guir, — and, from some unaccountable feeling, either of caprice, or remorse for 
the guilty means he had taken to obtain her, neglected by him,— resorted to this 
mqde of maintaining her state and dignity. She had either no allowance 
granted for her support, or one totally inadequate for the purpose ; but, too 
, high-spirited to petition for a subsistence, she determined upon supplying the 
I means herself. With the assistance of some female slaves, she executed 
various specimens of workmanship, which attracted universal attention, and 
sold at so high a price, that she was enabled to clothe her women in the 
magnificent manner so much affected by persons of rank, who take pride in the 
splendour of the raiment lavished upon their slaves. The haughty Nourmahal, 
it is said, in this era of her life, disdained to owe any part of her attraction 
to the aid of dress, and therefore, while her women were sumptuously clad. 
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contented herself with robes of the simplest nature. The emperor found her, 
at the visit which the report of her independent manner of living induced him 
to make, attired in plain white muslin, busily plying the needle in the midst of 
her handmaidens, all of whom were arrayed in a manner befitting the rank 
of their mistress. Every industrious lady in India is not equally fortunate ; 
for it often happens that, notwithstanding the most unremitting exertion in the 
pursuit, they are not able to obtain more than a few shillings for the labour of 
many days, and, therefore, if left entirely to such a resource, would scarcely 
be able to support existence. The Syuds, fortunately, are permitted to receive 
what maybe called charity, without incurring contempt or degradation; the 
more dignified amongst them do not make their poverty or pecuniary embar- 
rassments the subject of conversation, but they are usually known, and they 
entertain no scruples in the acceptance of any gift that they arc pr ivileged to 
receive. Charily of the most unbounded nature is enjoined to the followers 
of the Prophet, and there can be no class of persons on whom it can be so 
properly bestowed as the indigent descendants of his family. 

In the dearth of amusement, during the interval between the festivals, the 
Moollah, or religious guide of the family, if an artful person, generally con- 
trives to gain great infiucnce over the minds of those with whom he is inti- 
mately associated. The generality of these priests have some learning, those 
bearing the title of Moolvce or Mulavi, being doctors of divinity : all njust be 
able to read the Koran in the original language, and their wives and daughters, 
who are entitled Mulaanee, dividing with the Syud females the task of instruct- 
ing Mahommedan ladies in the doctrines of their religion. The Moollahs 
themselves are frequently admitted to the purdahy and, with this barrier be- 
tween them, can converse freely with the most scrupulous females. When it 
becomes necessary to admit a man to the interior apartment, a pecidiar dress 
is provided for the interview, the woman being enshrouded in a stiff garment, 
which is put over her head, reaching down to her feet, and in which there are 
holes for the eyes, and slits for the hands, so that she stands, as it were, in a 
sentry-box, or like Jack-in-thc-Grccn, seeing, but not being seen, and able to 
put forth her wrist to have the pulse felt by her medical attendant. An in- 
triguing Moollah has ample scope for the exercise of his art ; but there is 
another class of persons who surpass them both in the power and inclination 
to take advantage of the credulou.s. These are the Nujoomce, properly 
speaking, astronomers, but who blend with the celestial science that of 
judicial astrology : the skill, real or pretended, of these men, has rendered 
them at all times objects of great veneration to every class of the Moslem com- 
munity. In many families, Niijoom, as he is called, becomes the arbiter, from 
whose opinion there is no appeal; he is supposed to know all the lucky and 
unlucky days, and he is consulted about the proper period for marriage, the 
proper person to marry, the day on which the bride should be brought home, 
the time to sow, the time to reap, and, in fact, upon ever}'thing connected 
with the domestic arrangement or the prosperity of the family. Where one of 
these pretenders to all kinds of divination is entertained, every individual 
belonging to the establishment must submit unliesitatingly to his dicta; 
they have no longer wills of their own, and it is scarcely necessary to add, 
that this influence is often emplojed for the worst purposes. A woman 
who is desirous to get rid of her husband, should he be taken ill, induces the 
Nujoom to interdict the use of the proper remedies : a Moslem widow can 
inherit her husband’s wealth, or, at any rate, it is in her power to accumulate 
large sums during his life-time, upon which she can retire to enjoy the remainr 
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der of her days, in the manner most agreeable to her inclinations. The 
husband is not always acquainted with the extent of his wife’s resource^, or 
the sums she may have received from her own family : this is a subject on 
which it is thought that he has no right to interfere; and it is only when mutual 
affection has established mutual confidence between the parties, that he knows 
the amount of property which she may possess. Should there be any domestic 
unhappiness, the secret is carefully kept, and instances have been known of 
treasure being buried by f^wife, in order that her husband might not obtain 
any advantage from her decease. It follows, therefore, that women often pos- 
sess ample means to bribe the astrologer, and thus secure him to their own 
interests ; while, on the other hand, the Nujoom is often employed to terrify 
the females of a family into compliance with the will of its master. The 
artifices of these pretenders are well known to those who possess any respec- 
table degree of information and discernment, and their knaveries afford an 
ample subject for the ridicule of the Bhaans, whose talents, in embodying the 
follies and vices of society in amusing dramas, have formed the subject of the 
preceding pages. The Nujoom, as represented by .one of these men, meets with 
a clown, whose nativity he casts, and whose fortune, he assures him, has been 
revealed by the infallible testimony of the heavenly bodies. He proceeds to 
tell his wonderstruck auditor, that there are many pearls in his fate, but, in 
order to reap so rich a harvest, he must first sow the seed, that is, he must first 
present him (the Nujoom) with a portion of these precious gems, which, in 
that case, will be returned in tenfold quantity by the happy destiny which 
presides over his fortunes. The clown, in much amazement, though delighted 
with the prospect of gaining pearls, asks, with considerable anxiety, how he, 
a poor fellow, who is scarcely in the way of seeing a pearl, can procure them 
for the purpose pointed out. The Nujoom, who is determined to wring some- 
thing at least from his victim, finding that the pearls are not forthcoming, 
suggests a substitute, saying that masck ka daU (that is, a round white pea, 
somewhat resembling the piecious product of the oyster) may, under the cir- 
cumstances, represent the pearls. He thus secures a few seers of a pulse, 
a good deal in request, for his own consumption, leaving the clown to dream 
of pearls which he is never likely to obtain. The audience, though perceiving 
the drift of this exposure, and convi.»ccd of the truth of the portraiture, are 
likely enough to be taken in themselves by a person of the same description ; 
but there arc still many of the better educated classes, who treat the less 
reputable portion of the Nujoomee with contempt. There are a very consi- 
derable number of men, who come under this denomination, who have made 
great advances in science, equalling in their knowledge of the movements of the 
heavenly bodies the most distinguished pundits amongst the Hindoos ; these 
men calculate the eclipses with great exactness, and some of them foretold the 
appearance of the comet : they are even sfeid to have proved in the right, in 
one or two instances in which they have differed from great European autho- 
rities. The Hindoos are, of course, not a whit behind the Moslems in their 
superstitious belief ki the prognostics drawn, not only from the stars, but 
from omens of every description ; indeed, the nature of their religion renders 
them still more liable to be influenced by those, who owe their pecuniary means, 
and their character for wisdom, to the folly and credulity of the crowd. It is 
only very lately that medicine has been looked upon as a science independent 
of supernatural aid. Formerly, and indeed at present, amongst the very igno- 
rant and the very bigoted Hindoos, the Brahmin was and is considered the 
best physician, because he is supposed to be acquainted with the Mantratf 
Asiai.Journ.^.^.V oL.22.No. 85. K 
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which consist of exorcisms of various kind^, and by which it is believed that 
good and evil spirits may be constrained to interfere. A physician, therefore, 
who could not summon these potent auxiliaries to his aid, was looked upon as 
a mere pretender ; and certainly, as the imagination frequently exerts a very 
strong influence over the body, the strong belief instilled into the patient’s 
mind, of the efficacy of an invocation of sufficient power to control the gods 
themselves, may often have an exceedingly beneficial effect. It is very certain 
that persons both of sense and judgment bavl beib unable to combat success- 
fully against the depression produced by the conviction of having incurred the 
enmity of those who have so terrible an engine under their control. There 
are unprincipled miscreants amongst the Hindoos, who turn their acquaintance 
with the Mantras to account, by working upon the fears of the community. 
These fellows pretend to have the power of possessing peopTe with evil spirits, 
which arc entirely under their dominion. Many persons, who laugh at these 
pretensions, and despise the threats held out to induce them to ward offi the 
menaced evil by timely compliance, are unable to withstand the terror which 
assails them, when they see the methodical manner in which these wretches go 
to work. The scene of the incantation is usually in the open air, the spot 
selected being sometimes quite as picturesque and appropriate as the Wolf’s 
Glen m Der Freischutz ; a circle is drawn, and a fire kindled, and, under all 
the circumstances,— the fitful shadows, the dancing flame, and the gesticula- 
tions of the magician,— it requires no great sketch of the imagination to people 
the unhallowed spot with fiends almost as palpable to the eye, as those which 
on similar occasions throng the stage at Covent Garden. The writer has once 
or twice been sufficiently near to the place in which these ceremonials were 
going on, to form a judgment of the effect they were likely to produce upon 
minds embued from infancy with the darkest superstition; whether the inten- 
tion was good or evil, no opportunity occurred of ascertaining ; but certainly 
it brought very forcibly to mind the blasted heath, the witches’ cauldron, and 
the midnight hags who, from a loyal subject, changed Macbeth to a traitor and 
a murderer. The Mantras^ however, are going out of fashion in India, at 
least so far as concerns the treatment of bodily ailments ; the natives now are 
beginning to place a stronger degree of faith in European skill ; and as both 
Hindoos and Moslems now study under the system introduced by their British 
rulers, there can be little doubt that this branch of useful knowledge will 
spread rapidly and extensively. 


HEROISM OF A PERSIAN QUEEN. 

In the time of Sultan Mahmood, Sidat, the widow of Fakr-ud-Dowlut, king of 
Rey, in Persian Irak, finding her son deficient in talents for government, and being a 
woman of spirit and capacity, assumed the supreme authority, and ruled the kingdom 
for thirty years. Mahmood sent a message to Sidat, requiring her to acknowledge his 
supremacy, and threatening, in case of her refusal, to invade Rey with a formidable 
army. “ 'fell Sultan Mahmood,” said the queen to the envoy, “ that, when ray hus- 
band lived, I believed he dared not attack this state; when the Almighty took him, and 
the empire devolved upon me, I thought the sultan too noble and generous a prince to 
make w^r against a woman. I am, however, ready to meet him. If I am vanquished, 
it will be no disgrace to me to fly before him j if I conquer, great will be his ignominy 
to be chastised by a woman.” When this answer was reported to Mahmood, he gave up 
all idea of invading Rey. 
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SKETCHES OF THE LATER HISfORY OF BRITISH INDIA. 

No. X. — Evsnts at Poona and Naopore. 

When the guilty favourite of the Peishwa was surrendered to the 
British Government, the fortress of Tannah, in the island of Salsette, was 
selected as, in the first instar^e, the most convenient place of confinement. 
This arrangement, however, was not regarded as permanent, his removal 
into some of the territories subject to the Presidency of Fort St. George 
having been contemplated by the Supreme Government. Some diflioulty, 
however, appears to have arisen in finding a proper situation, and the con- 
sequence was, lhat the prisoner remained at Tannah. But the period of 
his captivity was brief. Trimbuckjee Dainglia had been given up to the 
British authorities in September 1815; on the evening of the 12th Septem- 
ber 1816, he efiected his escape from Tannal), again to become an engine 
of disorder and mischief. There appears to have been some deficiency of 
vigilance in the custody of the prisoner. Little attention was paid to his 
personal movements, and in fact little was known of them. A liabit, which 
it was subsequently ascertained he had for some time practised, of resorting 
every evening after dusk to a particular part of the fort, excited neither 
suspicion nor increased watchfulness, and natives were suffered to pass the 
gate without examination at hours when peculiar circumspection was called 
for. As soon as the escape was discovered, the different ferries were se- 
cured, with a view to prevent any person quitting the island ; but the pre- 
caution was too late ; 'rrimbuckjee Daingliawas beyond the reach of his 
pursuers. 

The escape of this miscreant was believed to have been contrived and 
carried into effect with the full concurrence of the Peishwa, but no sub- 
stantial proof of this existed. That the prince, after the escape of his un- 
worthy favourite, concealed and protected him, was also sanctioned by the 
strongest presumption, although the sovereign gave the most solemn as- 
surances to the contrary. In the absence of proof, there was no course 
for the British Government to pursue, but to yield apparent belief to the 
protestations of the Peishwa, and keep a vigilant eye on his future pro- 
ceedings. 

There was, indeed, abundant reason to be convinced that the Peishwa 
was exercising, and had long been employing, all his influence to under- 
mine the British power in India. His intrigues extended far and wide, 
*pd the malignity of his hostile feelings was attested by his activity in dif- 
fusing them. From Baroda, the Government were apprized by Captain 
Carnac of some proceedings, on the part of the Peishwa and his agents, 
sufliciently indicative of that prince's insincerity and hostility. Similar in- 
formation was communicated from other quarters ; every circumstance was 
calculated to inspire the British Government with distrust, and there can 
be no doubt that this was their feeling. 

There was reason for concluding, that Trimbuckjee was concealed 
at no great distance from Poona ; and the suspicions of the Resident were 
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excited by intelligence of the assemblage of small parties of armed men 
in the neighbourhood of Mahadee, about fifty miles distant from the former 
place. It was subsequently ascertained, that considerable bodies of horse 
and foot were collecting in the same direction ; that recruiting was actively 
going on throughout the Peishwa's dominions, and that even in the city of 
Poona, under the very eye of the British Resident, the process was in full 
operation. Public opinion unanimously poiited out Trimbuckjee a.s the 
prime agent in these proceedings, and there was scarcely more hesitation 
in attributing to him the direct countenance and support of the Peishwa. 

The Resident, of course, remonstrated ; he urged the importance of 
adopting vigorous measures for dispersing the armed parties, and thus 
crushing the insurrection in its commencement ; a contrary line of conduct, 
it was pointed out, would lead to the most unfavourable impressions as to 
the intentions of the Peishwa, and the necessity of prompt and active 
measures, to relieve himself from the imputation of participating in the de- 
signs of Trimbuckjee, was enforced by the fact, that it was commonly be- 
lieved and reported, throughout the country, that the Peishwa approved and 
sanctioned them. The suppression of the rebel movements, and the capture 
and surrender of their guilty contriver, were represented as being the only 
means by which the British Government could be convinced of the false- 
hood of such reports and the fidelity of the Peishwa to his engagements. 

The Peishwa, however, was not to be roused ; and, in addition to this 
apathy to military preparations, which, if not sanctioned by his authority, 
were calculated to place that authority in danger, there were circumstances 
in his conduct still more suspicious. It was indeed reported that he was 
in constant communication with Trimbuckjee ; that he had even had more 
than one secret interview with the arch-conspirator himself; and that he 
had provided considerable sums of money in gold, as if for some expected 
emergency. These were but rumours ; but there were facts beyond all 
doubt, which placed the Peishwa's character for sincerity in a most unfa- 
vourable position. He affected ignorance of proceedings to which no one 
in the country was or could be a stranger : Trimbuckjee's friends and 
family remained in high favour, and constantly made excursions into the 
country, said (and doubtlessly with truth) to be for the purpose of consult- 
ing with their chief ; one of Trimbuckjee's principal officers, after repeated 
visits of this kind, finally disappeared, and the Peishwa declared himself 
unable to account for him. Some changes took place in the Prince’s 
habits so extraordinary as to excite general surprise. He made a journey 
to Joobere, while Trimbuckjee was supposed to be in that part of thd 
country, which was alleged to be in discharge of an obligation of piety. 
He stated that, when in prison, he had made a vow of an annual pilgri- 
mage to Joonere; but it was remarkable that for twenty years he had 
neglected to perform it : a fact exceedingly discreditable either to the ac- 
tivity of his memory op the stedfastness of his devotion. He chose also to 
seclude himself from observation at Phoolesehr, taking great pains to induce 
the British Resident to believe that he was detained there much against his 
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desire by an injury to his arm^ the injury being only a slight bruise, and the 
distance which he had to travel but sixteen miles. He had been accus- 
tomed, from the time of his restoration, to make annual journeys to Goagur 
and Copergaum ; but these places, not possessing the attraction of Joonere, 
were now neglected, although the state of his arm no longer afforded an 
excuse. 

The suspicious conduct of the Peishwa, in other respects, was corrobo- 
rated by the warlike preparations which were evidently in progress. Troops 
were raised, forts repaired, and every thing seemed to announce impending 
hostility. Finding it useless to persevere in his former course, Mr. Elphin- 
stone at length assumed a higher tone, and resolved upon more decisive 
measures. The British troops at Poona were put in motion, and by them 
the insurgents were driven from their haunts, near Mahadee, to the northern 
part of the Peishwa’s territories. This being performed, and the Peishwa's 
preparations continuing, Mr. Elphinstone determined on drawing the light 
division of the troops at his disposal to Poona, to be there ready for any 
emergency that might arise. The impressions which the Peishwa’s conduct 
had made on the Resident were distinctly announced, and it was intimated 
that the latter abstained from measures even more active, only till he 
leceived the instructions of his own government. By the time the purposed 
disposition of the British troops was completed, Mr. Elphinstone received 
such an intimation of the views of the Supreme Government, as enabled 
him to go on without hesitation. His first intention was to surround the 
city, demand from the Peishwa hostages for the surrender of Trimbuckjee 
within a fixed time, and in the event of non-compliance, to force the palace 
and seize the person of the sovereign. The justice of such a proceeding 
could scarcely be dubious, considering the provocation we had received and 
the moderate nature of our demand ; but it was abandoned from two motives, 
highly creditable to the Resident, — a nice sense of honour, and a laudable 
feeling of humanity. Notwithstanding his repeated declarations, that deci- 
sive measures would be resorted to if the conduct of the Peishwa continued 
to render them necessary, after the arrival of the sanction of the British 
Government, it was thought that, as intercourse with the Resident had 
never been entirely broken off, the Peishwa had some reason to expect a 
more formal notice before proceeding to extremities. The nature of the 
connexion existing between the states, and the means by which we obtained 
a footing in the heart of the Peishwa’s territory, were also justly regarded 
by Mr. Elphinstone as entitling that Prince to be treated with more delicacy 
thSn an ordinary belligerent. The second ground of forbearance was a 
consideration of the probable fate of the city. The people had been accus- 
tomed to regard the British force as a friendly one : its approach and sub- 
sequent preparations had excited no more alarm among the inhabitants than 
the arrival of so many fellow-citizens. It was felt by the Resident to be 
cruel to expose them to injury from those whom they regarded as their 
friends, and, as the Prince had upwards of seven thousand infantry in 
Boona, besides a body of cavalry, and a fortified palace in the centre of 
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the city, it was obvious that he could not be expected to yield without a 
struggle, and that, in the event of a contest, it was impossible but that the 
inhabitants should suffer severely. From the influence of these considerations, 
Mr. Elphinstone was withheld from acting on his first feelings, and a further 
season of repentance was afforded to the Peishwa, if he were disposed to 
embrace it. 

In the meantime, the insurgents continued their progress, began to unite 
their forces from distant places, and took possession of one of the Peishwa's 
forts. They were represented as having obtained entrance by personating 
countrymen, carrying bundles of grass, in which they had concealed arms. 
This stratagem had been sometimes practised in towns where there was a 
considerable influx of country people, carrying their goods to the market, 
and under such circumstances the disguised persons might pass unsuspected; 
but it was little adapted to a hill fort, where there was only a sm^ll garrison, 
no market, and no great consumption of grass. The gross improbability 
of the story was pointed out to the person who related it to Mr. Elphinstone, 
and he was very clearly given to understand that the Resident was not 
imposed upon by the idle tale with which it had been attempted to abuse 
his judgment. 

The stoppage of the post by the insurgents in Cuttack, in the early part 
of May 18 J 7, rendered the receipt of the further instructions from his 
Government, for which Mr. Elphinstone was looking, a matter of great 
uncertainty. He was thus left in a great degree to the uncontrolled exer- 
cise of his own judgment. Every thing seemed to call for prompt and 
vigorous action. It was impossible to suppose that the British Government 
would be satisfied without the surrender of Trimbuckjee, and it was the 
universal opinion that the Peishwa would not give him up. In an extreme 
emergency, the probability was, that the Peishwa would fly to Ryeghur, 
in the Concan, where it would be impossible to carry on operations after 
the setting-in of the monsoon, which might be expected to take place early 
in June. A lengthened contest was above all things to be avoided ; the 
position of the Peishwa, as the nominal head of the Mahratlas, rendering 
a junction of all the Mahratta states against the British highly probable. 
Feeling the pressure of these circumstances, Mr. Elphinstone sent a message 
to the minister, to the effect that he had a communication to make which 
must bring the question of peace or war to a decision, and that he should 
forward it on the following morning. The actual transmission of the com- 
munication referred to was delayed by a message from the Peishwa, inviting 
the Resident to a conference, which accordingly took place. Mr. Elphin- 
stone then demanded the surrender of Trimbuckjee, as an indispensable 
condition of the adjustment. The Peishwa, though informed that the con- 
sequence would be immediate w'ar, still sought to evade compliance, and 
refused to be bound by any engagement. On the following day, the threat- 
ened communication was made to the Peishwa’s Minister. Its purport was, 
to demand that the Peishwa should engage within twenty-four hours to 
deliver up Trimbuckjee, within a month from that day, and should give up 
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his forts of Singhur, Poorandur, and Ryeghur, as pledges for the fulfilment 
of his engagement. 

The minister received the paper with extraordinary indifference. Be- 
fore the expiration of the prescribed time, however, some attempts were 
made to procure a mitigation of the terms. This was refused, and the 
city was ultimately surrounded by the British forces. The people now 
manifested some alarm, but it was speedily allayed by the withdrawal of 
the troops, in consequence of a communication to the Resident, accepting 
the proffered conditions. The forts were forthwith placed in possession of 
the British. 

But, though the Peishwa yielded to difficulties which he was not in a 
condition to overcome, he was still anxious to find some means of escaping 
the consequences of his engagement. He appears to have courted the advice 
of counsellors of the most opposite sentiments, and to have vacillated 
between ttieir conflicting opinions, as his inclinations or his fears prepon- 
derated. Terrified at the prospect of the precipice upon which he stood, 
and swayed in some degree by the judgment of the more moderate part of 
his advisers, he at length issued a proclamation, offering a large reward 
for the apprehension of Trimbuckjee, dead or alive, and smaller rewards 
for any information concerning his adherents ; a pardon was at the same 
time promised to all who should desert him, with the exception of twelve 
individuals, and those who should .still refuse to come in, against whom 
severe penalties were denounced : the property of the twelve excepted 
persons, as well as that of Trimbuckjee, was confiscated. Negociations 
then commenced for the purpose of fixing the future relations of the 
Peishwa state, and a treaty was finally concluded on the 1 3th June, con- 
taining some provisions of great importance. 

By the first article of this treaty, the guilt of Trimbuckjee Dainglia, 
and the obligation to punish him, were admitted ; the Peishwa engaged to 
use his utmost efforts to seize and deliver him up to the [East-India Com- 
pany ; the family of the criminal were to remain as hostages with the 
British Government, and all who sided in his rebellion, and who had not 
surrendered to the proclamation, were to be punished. The second article 
confirmed the treaty of Bassein in all points not varied by the new 
treaty. The third article extended one in the treaty of Bassein, by which 
the Peishwa engaged to dismiss all Europeans, natives of states at war 
with Great Britain. He was now bound never to admit into his territories 
any subject of either European or American powers, without the consent 
of the British Government. By the fourth, the Peishwa bound himself 
not to open a negociation with any other power, except in concert with 
the Company's Government, nor to admit the residence of vakeels or 
agents at his Court. The great Mahratta confederacy was by this article 
dissolved, the Peishwa renouncing all connexion with the other Mahratta 
powers, and consequently his station, as their head, with certain exceptions. 
The fifth article related to the matters in dispute between the Peishwa and 
the Guicowar ; the former renouncing all right of supremacy over the latter, 
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but with a reserve for his existing pecuniary claims^ which, in accordance 
with the treaty of Bassein, were to be referred to the arbitration of the 
Company, unless the Guicowar should consent to the annual payment of 
four lacs of rupees, in which case, the reference was not to take place. 
The sixth article annulled one of the articles of the treaty of Bassein, 
by which the Peishwa consented to furnish to the British Government, 
in time of war, a certain number of troops, with a due proportion of 
ordnance and military stores, and substituted in its place one, by which he 
was required to provide funds for the payment of a force of similar strength, 
to place the British Government in possession of the means of providing 
this contingent. The seventh article transferred td it, in perpetuity, certain 
territories and rights, which were enumerated in an accompanying schedule. 
The eighth article provided for the convenient execution of the seventh, and 
the ninth, tenth and eleventh had the same object. By the twelfth, the fort 
of Ahmednugger was surrendered to the Company. The thineenth and 
fourteenth extinguished the Peishwa's rights in Bundclcund and Hindostan. 
The fifteenth provided for an object very desirable to the British Govern- 
ment and the Guicowar state, the renewal of the lease of the farm of 
Ahmedabad. The sixteenth article related to the settlement of the southern 
jaghiredars, and the seventeenth to the evacuation of the fort and territory 
of Mailgaut. 7’he eighteenth related to the authentication and confirmation 
of the treaty. With the efforts of Mr. Elphinstone, in conducting the 
negociation to such a conclusion, the British authorities had every reason to 
be satisfied, and the treaty, while it provided for the just expectations of 
the more powerful party, was not unequitable nor unreasonably harsh, as 
concerned the vanquished. 

The Peishwa, however, was dissatisfied, and though unreasonably, not 
unnaturally. It was impossible that he could forbear contrasting his present 
humiliated condition with his former lofty pretensions, as the head of a 
people who had spread the terror of their arms over a large portion of India. 
It had now been shewn to him that he held his dominions at the mercy of 
the British Government, and though the discovery was unavoidable, it was 
necessarily far from pleasing. The obstinacy of the Peishwa had accelerated 
a crisis, which the prudence of the Company's Government would have 
postponed indefinitely ; and, though they were blameless, he was indignant. 

A few months only elapsed before it became evident that the Peishwa 
was again preparing for some hostile proceedings. Levies of troops took 
place unremittingly throughout his dominions, and by the 1st of October 
(the treaty having been concluded on the 13th of June previously), there 
was not a single horseman in the country out of employ. The quality 
neither of men nor horses was regarded ; number seemed the only thing kept 
in view. The ostensible motive to these preparations was a desire to 
comply with the wish of the British Government for co-operation against 
the Pindarrees. This disguise was, however, worn too loosely to deceive. 
In an interview with the British Resident, in which the intended movements 
of our armies against the Pindarrees were explained, the Peishwa did not 
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think it necessary even to affect any interest in the suppression of the 
marauders ; hia conversation bein^ entirely confined to complaints of his 
own degradation. From various circumstances, it was inferred that he 
was about to aim a blow at the British power, and though an appear- 
ance of confidence was maintained on both sides, it was formal and 
hollow. 

Among other indications of the spirit by which the Government of the 
l^eishwa was actuated, were numerous attempts to corrupt the native troops 
in the British service. It was in consequence deemed necessary to remove them 
from the town to a new position. I’he Peishwa then, as if in defiance, 
pushed forward his own troops, and it was announced that he intended to 
form a camp between the old cantonments of the British army and the new. 
At last, on the 5th November, hostilities actually commenced, by the Peish- 
wa's troopg moving so as to cut off the Residency from the British camp. 
The Residency whs forthwith plundered and burned, but by the prompt 
advance of Lieut. Colonel Burr, the enemy wtis repulsed and retired. From 
this period, the career of the Peishwa was one of flight, crime, and misfor- 
tune. He put to death two British travellers, in cold blood, and committed 
other acts at variance with the usages of even semi-civilized nations. After 
a campaign, conducted with great skill and spirit by the British officers 
concerned, but in which few events occurred worth recording, the Peishwa 
was hemmed in on all sides, and lost all authority over the troops that 
remained with him. Finally he surrendered to the British Government. 
Long before this event, it had l)een determined to divest him of all sove- 
reignty, and the determination was just and wise. The perfidy which had 
marked his conduct, and the inveterate hatred which he had displayed 
towards the British power, rendered this course the only one consistent with 
prudence. The Peishwa’s dominions were annexed to the British territories, 
and he became a pensioner upon the British (iovernment. In these few 
words, is recounted the end of a state and dynasty, which had been regarded 
as the key-stone of Mahratta power. The life of Bajee Row had been 
eventful. On the death of his father, his brother and himself were alternately 
raised to the musnud and dethroned, as rival parties gained or lost the 
ascendancy. Bajee Row was at last apparently fixed on the throne by the as- 
sistance of Scindia, but, shortly afterwards, he and his ally were defeated by 
Holkar, and Bajee Row arrived at Bassein a fugitive and a wanderer. Here 
he formed an alliance with the British Government, by whose assistance he 
was 'restored to a throne of somewhatdiminished splendour ; its federal grandeur 
being destroyed by the acknowledged independence of several of its former feu- 
datories. This restoration, however, he ow^ed entirely to the British Govern- 
ment, and the favour might have been expected to attach him to its interests. 
The general characteristic of oriental potentates is, however, intense and unal- 
loyed selfishness, and the Peishwa's afforded an instance, not an exception. 
His character was marked by timidity, his habits were those of the grossest 
sensuality, and he manifested an utter destitution of all honourable principle. 
His cowardice probably led him to suspect the intentions of the British 
Journ. N.S. Vol.22. No.85. G 
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Government to be less friendly towards him than they originally were; his 
debasing sensuality led to the encouragement of despicable parasites^ who at 
once flattered and ministered to his vices ; and his total insensibility to those 
principles, which impose restraint on better natures, made him unscrupulous 
as to the means employed for accomplishing his ends. From the time of 
the murder of Gungadhur Shastry, his course was that of a man predestined 
to destruction. In addition to the qualities already mentioned, he possessed 
an unusual portion of blind obstinacy, which was eminently displayed in the 
tenacity with which he clung to his wretched favorite Trimbuckjee Dainglia, 
in the hope of rendering him as serviceable a minister to his ambition and 
revenge, as he had already been to vices of a different character. By this 
mad adhesion to a connexion, as dishonourable as its object was hopeless, 
he involved himself in a dispute with the British Government, from which 
he escaped, not indeed unharmed, but still in a better condition than he had 
reason to expect. Although the result of this attempt might have shewn 
him the folly of his course, he repeated the error which had deprived his 
throne of a portion both of solidity and splendour, and he lost all. He 
descended from the rank of a sovereign to that of a dependent on the bounty 
of foreigners. The justifiablcness of his deprivation can scarcely be ques- 
tioned by any but those who deny the lawfulness of war. If men have a 
right to repel wrong by an appeal to arms, and to deprive their enemy of 
the means of inflicting injury, the moral part of the question, as regards the 
Peishwa, is decided. The expediency of the proceeding is equally clear, 
and all that remains questionable is the propriety of annexing the forfeited 
dominions to the British territories. I'here aie persons who entertain great 
apprehensions of the evils likely to result from the extension of our empire in 
the east ; but those evils arc never very clearly defined. If the territory be 
tolerably compact, it is not easy to perceive why a dominion extending 
through twenty or thirty degrees may not be as secure and as well-governed, 
as one of a hundred miles. The probability, indeed, is that it will 
be better governed, for all small settlements at a distance from the 
parent country, are notoriously the seats of the most scandalous abuses. 
When the peace of India, and the safety of the British Empire 
there, rendered it necessary that the Peishwa should cease to reign, three 
courses only were open to the victors, — to place on the throne one of the 
royal blood,— to place a stranger there,— or to incorporate the territories of 
the dethroned Prince with those of the state by whom he had been conquered. 
In choosing between them, the conquerors cannot fairly be expected to ‘lo§e 
sight altogether of their own interest ; at the same time, they ought to pay 
due attention to a subject rarely thought of by the native sovereigns,— the 
interests of the people to be governed. Had the British elevated to the 
musiiud some member of the subdued Peishwa's family, all the evils of the 
Mahratta confederacy would have been perpetuated, and Poona would 
always have been a focus of anti- British intrigue. The gratitude to be 
expected from a Prince thus elevafed, was exemplified in the case of Bajee 
Row. Had tlie second course been taken, and a stranger been installed in 
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the sovereignty, he must have been maintained there by British force, and 
the only difference between this and the actual assumption of dominion, 
would have been that, in the former case, the Government would be much 
weaker and infinitely more corrupt. To the third course, no objection 
appears, but the vague one which is derived from the belief that all increase 
of territory is an evil. This may suffice to settle the question with regard 
to the interest of the conquerors. As to the interest of the people to be 
governed, the question is still more easy of answer. Whoever knows what 
even the best native government is, must be aware that an exchange for 
British rule must ever be for the benefit of the people. Abuses may be 
perpetrated under the British Government, but they are mostly traceable 
to the native officers employed, and if they take place under all the checks 
imposed by European vigilance, what must be their extent when*the higher 
functionaries of the state are as ready as the lower to participate in and 
profit by them ? The truth is, that, in a native state, the Government itself 
is but one vast abuse, from the monarch to the pettiest retainer of office ; 
no one even supposes that it exists for the public benefit ; it is regarded as an 
engine to enable those who can gain possession of it, to gratify their own 
avarice and ambition. It will require a long period to establish sounder and 
better views, and for years to come no native government can be a good 
government. The elements of good government do not exist. 

The views of the Marquess of Hastings were, on this point, sound and 
judicious. He understood his country’s interest, and he pursued it. 

Nacjpore. 

On the 1st of February 1817, Appa Sahib succeeded to the rausnud of 
Nagpore, by the death of Pursajee Bhooslah. 

Nagpore was one of the states with which a subsidiary treaty existed. 
There had been considerable irregularity as to the organization and main- 
tenance of the stipulated contingent, which had subjected the British 
Government to additional expense. Discussion, of course, arose ; but native 
evasion contrived for a while to postpone the fulfilment of engagements 
which could not be denied. Procrastination is of too common occurrence 
in the proceedings of Oriental courts, to excite much surprise ; and the 
disposition of Appa Sahib was regarded as not unfriendly to the English. 
Circumstances, however, soon occurred, and especially a change with 
regard to his ministers, which convinced the British authorities that his pro- 
fessions of friendship were hollow and insincere. 

• At this period, indeed, the seeds of hatred to British influence were 
scattered throughout India with an unsparing hand, and the Peishwa was 
the prime instigator and fomenler of the hostile feeling. Habits of ancient 
standing gave him considerable influence with the native Princes. 
The Mahratta states might also be supposed to feel their pride 
in some degree wounded by the humiliation of their chief, and some 
suspicion may be supposed to have existed as to the probable aim of 
the British Government, and the extent to which it proposed to carry its 
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acquisitions. There might be an apprehension that England was looking 
to the entire dominion of India; and though this consummation would be 
devoutly wished by the people, if they understood their own welfare, the 
prospect of it could, under no circumstances, be very acceptable to those 
whose thrones were to fall before the march of the victors. It is certain that 
the plans of the Governor-General for the extirpation of the Pindarrees were 
regarded with great suspicion. This must, in most instances, have arisen from 
the apprehension of ulterior measures, for, with the exception of fcricindia and 
Holkar, who entertained bodies of the Pindarrees in a sort of feudal depen- 
dence, no Prince would appear to have any interest in supporting them. The 
interest of the Rajah of Nagpore, indeed, lay quite the other way ; for his do- 
minions had suffered most severely from the devastations of these marauding 
adventurers ; and by an express article of the subsidiary treaty, the British Go- 
vernment was required to defend the state of Nagpore against their incursions. 
It was probably to some one of the causes which have been mentioned, or to 
a combination of them, that the mad hostility of the Rajah of Nagpore to 
the British is to be ascribed, aided, no doubt, by that uneasy feeling, 
which must ever operate upon the mind of a Prince fettered by such engage- 
ments as are imposed by the subsidiary treaties of the East. Unless, like 
many of his brethren, he is content to forget that a ruler has any thing to 
do but to collect treasure and dissipate it in a career of sensual indulgence, 
he must be annoyed by the consciousness that, though he enjoys the name 
of Sovereign, his office is but a pageant, all substantial power resting with 
another. He wdio promises deliverance from this thraldom, generally, 
therefore, finds an advocate in the party whom he seeks to win to his pur- 
poses. Fear will frequently impose a restraint ; “ I dare not” will wait 
upon would”; but the heart of the person assailed will generally be 

with the tempter; and if he resist effectually, it wnll seldom be without 
a struggle. 

The motives by which the Rajah of Nagpore might have been acted 
upon, have been suggested;— -ami this is all that is now possible. Rerhaps, 
even at the time, the most sagacious and best informed observer could not 
have satisfactorily determined by which, or by how many, of them he was 
really impelled, nor to what extent they respectively operated. His con-^ 
duct seemed to partake in an extraordinary degree of blind wilfulness ;— 
he followed the example of the Peishwa, and he shared his fate. He 
affected to owe a certain homage to that Sovereign,— the Rajah of Nagpore 
enjoying hereditarily the nominal office of commander-in-chief of the forces 
of the Mahratta Empire, as the Peishwa hereditarily held the nominkl 
chieftainship. What degree of importance he attached to the connexion, 
may admit of question ; but it is certain that he most dutifully followed his 
leader to ruin. 

The slenderness of the thread which binds to us our subsidiary allies, 
renders imperative the greatest circumspection in selecting the representatives 
of the British Government at their Courts. The resident at Nagpore, at 
this time, w'as fortunately a gentleman whose sagacity and prudence were 
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not to be overciome even by Mahratta dissimulation. Mr. Jenkins dis* 
tinctly perceived the tendency which events were taking, and if the British 
connexion could have been preserved by judgment, firmness and caution, com- 
bined with suavity, that connexion would not have been severed, nor the Ra- 
jah divested of his power. But the period was approaching when the Rajah 
would throw off the mask of friendship, and, in anticipation of it, Mr. Jenkins 
apprized the military authorities of the prospect of their being speedily cal- 
led into action, and urged the march of troops towards Nagpore, to uphold 
the British interests. The Rajah had dismissed the Pcishwa’s vakeel, 
but he still retained at his Court the brother of that functionary, and through 
him, as well as other channels, the intercourse with Poona continued to 
be carried on. The assemblage of troops at Poona w'as accompanied by a 
simultaneous collection of force at Nagpore. 'Ihe completion of the con- 
tingent was delayed, and when troops were assigned for the purpose, they 
consisted mostly of new levies, evidencing that the Rajah had no mind to 
part with his good troops. In addition to their being raw and undisciplined, 
the fidelity of these recruits to the British cause was more than suspected. 
The levies extended beyond Nagpore, and were conducted with great 
secrecy. The infatuated Prince had entered into negociations with the 
Pindarrees, who were invited to bring down a force to attack the British. 
The Pindarrees were also made useful in another way, by assigning the 
fact of their ravages as an excuse for keeping up an extraordinary number 
of troops. 

In the midst of these warning circunjstances, a khelaut arrived from 
the Peishwa, and the Rajah sent to inform the Resident of his intention to 
receive it with all the usual ceremonies indicative of his being invested with 
the character of commander-in-chief of the Mahratta armies. The princi- 
pal ceremony consisted in going out to his camp, and remaining three days 
at the head of his troops. The communication was accompanied by a 
request that the Resident, or some gentlemen of the service, would attend 
the ceremony, and that a salute might be ordered. As the British Govern- 
ment was then in a state of actual warfare with the Peishwa, it was quite 
obvious that such a request could not be complied with, and this public 
acknowledgment by Appa Sahib of a community of interest with the 
declared enemy of his protectors, would seem to amount almost to insanity. 
Mr.^ Jenkins, of course, refused any participation in the ceremony. On 
the following day, all communication between the Residency and the city 
was interdicted. The palaces were stripped of every thing of value, and 
the families of the Rajah and principal ministers left the city. These 
movements were followed by an order for the contingent to remove to the 
mty, the old cry of the Pindarrees being set up as a pretext. Upon this, 
Mr. Jenkins lost no time in sending for the troops from their cantonments. 

An attempt was now made, on the part of the Rajah, to open a nego- 
ciation ; but the hostile manifestations which were contemporaneous shewed 
it to be altogether delusive. The 26th of November placed the matter 
beyond question, by a repetition of the treacheries of Poona. An inte^ 
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view between the British Resident and two of the Rajah's ministers was 
interrupted by the commencement of firing. The strife of words was now 
to give way to the combat of more deadly weapons. The conference was 
dissolved abruptly, and Mr. Jenkins repaired to the scene of action. 

Reinforcements had been sent for, but they had not arrived. The duty 
of repelling the attack consequently devolved upon a very small body of 
troops, under Lieut. Col. Scott, who had to resist a force of about eight 
thousand infantry and twelve thousand cavalry, supported by thirty-five guns. 

When these troops had, at the request of the Resident, marched from 
their cantonments, they took post on the hill of Seetabuldy, overlooking the 
residency and the city; at the same time taking possession of another hill, 
about three hundred yards distant, the occupation of which was neccssaiy 
to their retention of the former. In the course of the day, large bodies of 
Arabs, with five guns, were observed to enter a village at the foot of the 
hill, where a strong body of the Rajah's infantry had previously been 
posted ; and at six o’clock in the evening, while Col. Scott was engaged 
with Capt. Bayley in posting sentries on the face of the hill, the Arabs in 
the village opened a fire. This was entirely unexpected, as no overt act 
of hostility had yet taken place on either side, and the Rajah’s troops were 
aware that the posting of the sentries by the British was only a customary 
act of military precaution, and that no intention existed of attacking them. 
The small party of British troops, who found themselves thus suddenly 
engaged in action, returned a volley upon their assailants, and then retreated 
to the top of the hill, under the fire of all the troops in the village. 

The action now became general, and continued without intermission for 
eighteen hours. A part of the troops being entirely exhausted, it was found 
necessary to confine the defence of the inferior hill to its summit. At 
eight o'clock on the morning of the 27th, a body of Arabs by charging up 
the face of the hill, with an overwhelming force, succeeded in gaining pos- 
session of the British post. The vast disproportion between the numbers 
of the contending bodies now appeared to give a fearful preponderance to 
the Rajah’s party, when the current of fortune was turned by one of those 
acts of romantic valour, which have so often changed the face of the 
battle-field, struck panic into the hearts of a powerful enemy, and secured the 
victory to the weaker side. At the moment when there seemed mo.st cause 
for despondency, Capt. Fitzgerald, commanding a detachment of Bengal 
cavalry, reinforced by a native officer and about twenty-five troopers of the 
Madras body-guard, charged an immense body of the enemy’s best horse, 
and having taken their guns and turned them against their late possessors, 
stood master of the plain, which was covered in every direction by the 
flying foe. Accident aided the advantage which daring courage had secured. 
While preparations were making for an attack upon the x\rabs, who had 
obtained possession of the smaller hill, an explosion was observed to take 
place in the midst of them. No sooner was this perceived, than the 
British troops made a rush towards the spot, and it was with great diffi- 
culty that Col. Scott could prevent the hill which he occupied from being 
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deserted, or even prevail upon the infantry to wait the arrival of the cavalry 
who were to support them. Their impatience for action would doubtless 
have been justified by their bearing through its dangers; but the opportunity 
was not afforded. On their approach, the enemy abandoned the guns and 
fled. Shortly after, the Arabs lieginning to collect in considerable numbers 
in front of the hill, a troop of cavalry, led by Cornet Smith, charged 
round its base, and numbers of the enemy were cut to pieces. All hope 
now seemed to be extinct with the defeated party ; the attack slackened in 
every quarter, and by noon it had entirely ceased. 

Courage and military conduct, like other meritorious qualities, are not 
always appreciated according to their deserts. The magnitude of the stake 
contended for, the proximity or distance of the scene of action, the numbers 
engaged, and various other accidents, influence the judgment of mankind 
with regard to them. Little is recollected of the heroic band who, on this 
occasion, illustrated the triumphant supremacy of living burning courage 
over the dead force of mere numbers. Yet the prodigies of valour, which 
they performed, have rarely been equalled either in ancient or modern times. 
J f glory were to be proportioned to difficulty and danger, the memory of such 
men would be imperishable. The noble spirit, by which they were anima- 
ted, extended even to the Civil servants of the Company. The Resident, 
Mr. Jenkins, was present throughout the action, and on the testimony of 
Col. Scott, it is established, that his animated conduct tended in a very con- 
siderable degree to excite the troops to their duly. His first assistant, 
Mr. Sotheby, exhibited the same contempt of danger, and the same gene- 
rous ardour, not merely to satisfy the claims of duty, but to surpass 
them. The latter gentleman met an honourable death on the field which 
he contributed to win ; the former still lives, to enjoy the approbation 
of his conscience and his country. Such are the men, which the Com- 
pany's service has from its commencement never ceased to produce, and their 
best eulogium is to be found in the magnificent empire acquired by their 
exertions. 

Dismayed by the result of the first attempt in hostility, Appa Sahib sought 
refuge in negociation, and the Resident consented to a suspension of arms, 
on condition of the Rajah’s troops being withdrawn from the positions w'hich 
they then held to those which they had formerly occupied. Any final 
arrangements he professed himself unable to make, until he received further 
instructions from his Government. Appa Sahib, in the mean time, remained 
stjjl, but continued to increase his army and render his artillery more efficient; 
and as no instructions arrived for the guidance of the Resident, he determined, 
on the 14th of December, to offer terms for the Rajah’s acceptance. One 
of the conditions was, that the Rajah should repair to the British camp or 
Residency, and remain there until everything .should be settled. With this 
he complied, though not without hesitation. The surrender of the guns, 
and the evacuation of the city by the Rajah’s troops, formed other condi- 
tions, and with these was greater difficulty. On the British troops proceed- 
Jng to take charge of the guns, they were fired upon from an enclosed gar* 
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den and from several batteries ; General Dovetoni however, speedily put 
the assailants to flight, and carried the batteries in admirable style. The 
two succeeding days were fixed for the evacuation of the city by the Arab 
troops ; but they did not depart, and it became necessary to make an attack 
on that part of the city which they occupied. In this the British troops 
were repulsed ; but though unsuccessful, the attempt was suflieient to deter 
the Rajah’s troops from a protracted resistance, and they soon signified their 
willingness to surrender on conditions. These conditions were few and 
simple. The Arabs asked only personal safety, and a British officer and a 
small escort to give them and their families safe-conduct to Muleapore. 
Immediate possession being greatly desired, and if possible without injury 
to the city, the request was granted, and on the morning of the 30th the 
Arabs marched out. 

The evacuation of the city was followed by certain conditional arrange- 
ments with Appa Sahib, by virtue of which he returned to his palace; but 
both that and the city were garrisoned by British troops. Some difference 
existed between the views of the Resident and the Clovernor-general, but 
the Rajah would probably have been ultimately restored to a tempered 
authority, had not his renewed perfidy prevented it. 

Some fortresses, the surrender of which to the British Government had 
been stipulated for, were withheld, and it was ascertained that this was in 
consequence of secret orders from the Rajah, contravening his public in- 
structions. The intercourse with the Peishwa’s camp was continued, and 
that prince’s sinister policy of countenancing insurrection, in order to afford 
a pretext for raising troops to allay them, was believed to be practised. 
Rumours of the Rajah’s intention to escape were very general, and every 
thing conspired to show that Appa Sahib was irretrievably leagued with the 
enemies of British power. New and incontestable proofs of the Rajah’s 
treachery occurring and being multiplied, the Resident, acting with his 
usual vigour, finally arrc.sted him and his confidential minister. This bold 
step was accelerated by the discovery of facts, wliich impressed Mr. Jenkins 
with a conviction that Appa Sahib had been the murderer of his kinsman 
and sovereign, Baba Sahib, formerly Rajah of Nagpore. At the time of 
Baba Sahib’s decease, Mr. Jenkins had been led to suspect this; but circum- 
stances having induced him in some degree to discard his suspicions, and the 
difficulty of obtaining proof of the fact being apparently insurmountable, he 
bad not acted upon them. Such additional information was now acquired, 
as led to the e.stablishment of the fact. As soon as a sufficient escort could 
be raised, Appa Sahib was sent off to the British provinces, and preparations 
were made at Allahabad for his reception and custody. He contrived, how- 
ever, on the road, to effect his escape, and was accompanied in his flight by 
six Sepoys in the British service. 

The next step was to declare Appa Sahib dethroned. This was followed 
by the elevation to the niusnud of the descendant of a former Rajah, by the 
female line. Yarious portions of territory were severed from Nagpore; 
the remainder continued to be administered under British protection. 
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BACTRIAN ANTIQUITIES. 

DISCOVERIES OF M. HONIGBEKGER.* 

Martin Honigberger was born in 1795, at Kronstadt in Transylvania. 
After studying pharmacy, he quitted his native country, in 1815, to gratify a 
desire he had long cherished of visiting the East. He proceeded to Constan- 
tinople, where he remained but a short time; traversed Anatolia into Syria, 
and on his arrival at Cairo, entered the service of Mohamed Ali. The ravages 
made by the plague at Cairo induced him to remove from thence, and soon 
after to quit Egypt, and he prepared to fulfil his original intention, of travel- 
ling in the East. His sojourn in Egypt had enabled him to perfect himself in 
the study of medicine, and to acquire a knowledge of Eastern manners and 
customs, lie perambulated Syria in the popular character of hakhny and at 
length departed from Damascus, with a small caravan, for Bagdad, whence he 
successively proceeded to Bussora, Bushire, Shiraz, and Ispahan. WesterA 
and independent India, and the almost unknown countries which intervene 
betwixt Persia and that part of India, were the objects of his active curiosity ; 
he formed the project of traversing the Eastern provinces of Persia, to pene- 
trate by Herat to Kabool and Cashrneer, or the Punjab. The war with Russia 
having prevented his access to the Persian provinces in the East, he returned 
by Kirmanshah to Bagdad and Bussora, where he embarked for Muscat, and 
thence for Bender-karachi, the most frequented port of Sinde. M. Honigberger 
then followed the banks of the Indus, and visited successively Hyderabad, 
Khairpoor, Moultan, and Lahore, where Runjeet Singh entertained him as his 
physician, an office which included matters belonging to the physical sciences : 
he had to superintend both the details of pharmacy and the manufacture of 
gun-powder. The kindness of the prince, and the friendship of the European 
officers by whom he was surrounded, did not extinguish in M. Honigberger 
the wish to revisit his native country; but the prince’s permission, though not 
rudely denied, was long civilly withheld, and would not have been so easily 
conceded at last, had not M. Honigberger left in attendance upon llunjcet a 
young man, belonging to one of the noblest Mussulman families, whom be had 
taught the principles of European medicine. 

The design of the traveller was to descend the Indus to Bombay, embark 
there for Bassora, and proceed to Egypt, in order to get from thence a passage 
into Europe. But when he arrived at Moultan, he was induced to alter his 
plan, and to proceed to the north, intending to traverse Central Asia, and 
follow the commercial tracks to the frontiers of Russia. He first visited Af- 
ghanistan, and was hospitably entertained by Jabar Khan, brother of Dost 
Mohammed Khan, then sirdar, now ruler of the country, which afforded him 
facilities for scientific researches. He at length commenced the exploration of 
ihetopeSf which produced the archaeological discoveries, of which an account 
wilt presently be given, of articles as valuable for their novelty as for their 
curious historical connexions. 

After a stay of some months, M. Honigberger consigned the cases contain- 
ing his antiquities to the care of M. Allard, at Lahore, and departed from 
Kabool, with a caravan, for Balkh and Bokhara, where he resided nearly four 
months. Taking advantage of a caravan, he travelled over the steppes of 
Kizilkoom, Karakoom, and the Kirgheez, and from Orenburg proceeded to 
St. Petersburg!!, whence he departed for Kronstadt. He visited France to 

* Abridged from a paper by M. Jacquet, read before the Asiatic Society of Pari», and printed in the 
Journal jMatiquefor September. 
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receive his collections from M. Allard, who had also brought to Europe the 
antiquities discovered by General Ventura in the topa of the Punjab ; and 
subsequently England. 

M. Honigberger proposes to compile, from his copious notes, an account of 
his travels, and especially of his residence in Afghanistan and the Punjab, 
where he had better means and opportunities for observation than any pre- 
ceding writer on the Sikhs and Afghans. In his journies through Syria and 
Anatolia, M. Honigberger paid much attention to a branch of traffic little 
known in Europe, though extremely active in that part of the East, and fur- 
nishing a sure means of subsistence to very many families, — that of medals 
and antique engraved gems, which is almost exclusively in the hands of silver- 
smiths and money-changers, who purchase the former at a low price, and sell 
them at an enormous profit, or melt them down. He carried on this trade 
with great success, and rescued many valuable coins of the Seleucides and the 
Arsacides from the crucibles of the moncyers. 

It was during M. Honigberger’s sojourn at Lahore, that General Ventura 
opened the celebrated tojie of Manikyala, and collected in its vicinity a num- 
ber of medals. This success led our traveller, when, in his journey to Kabool, 
he came before the beautiful tope of (’hekcri-bala, to form the resolution of 
opening it, with the concurrence and assistance of Jabar Khan. Here he also 
met with Mr. Masson, who had been in Afghanistan some time before M. Ho- 
nigberger, employed in drawing and describing the ruins there. These two 
antiquaries now acted in concert, and employed their efforts jointly and 
mutually, for the benefit of science. During the time he was at Kabool, Dr. 
Gerard applied to Jabar Khan to procure him some Bactrian coins, and the 
nawab spoke to M. Honigberger upon the subject, who gave the nawab half 
of the collection which he had made with so much toil, and Jabar Khan trans- 
ferred these Bactrian coins (amounting to about a hundred) to Dr. Gerard, 
who appears (observes M. Jacquet) to have been unacquainted with the real 
source of the present. 

Whilst waiting the departure of the caravan from Bokhara, M. Honigberger 
proceeded to Jclalabad, with some labourers whom Jabar Khan had provided 
for him ; he found there about thirty of different dimensions, but he 

obtained from six or seven only articles of any value. Learning that the ima- 
ginations of the inhabitants had exaggerated the fruits of his discoveries, or 
rather misconceived their nature, fancying that he obtained vast treasures from 
these receptacles, he prudently affected to exhibit publicly, as the results of 
his diggings, pieces of ashes and mortar. This did not satisfy the sordid sus- 
picions of the Afghans, and he narrowly missed a fatal issue. The Afghans 
could not believe that a shrewd man, and a Frank, would lose his time and 
labour for such trifles, and concluded that they had some inherent virtue. 
M. Honigberger was arrested on the frontiers of Kabool, by the orders of the 
Governor of Bamian, and conducted to the fortress of Akhrabad, whercf he 
was plundered of part of his baggage.* The articles taken from the tope$i 
including the supposed philosopher’s stone, were sought with fruitless anxiety, 
and the governor of the fortress was mortified when he found that this precious 
jewel was not within his grasp. The governor dismissed the traveller with 
many apologies ; and the latter wrote an account of his treatment to Dost 
Mohammed Khan, but received nothing but empty excuses and promises in 
return. It seems evident that the sirdar, who took a totally different view 
of the matter from his brother, Jabar Khan, had directed this outrage. 

• He was lucky enough to secret the valuable coin of Mokadphises, found in the tope of Kelnri^ 
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Whilst be was at Bamian and Balkb, M. Honigberger obtained some Bactrian 
coins ; it was at a money-changer’s at the latter place, that he procured a gold 
Mokadphises,* in very fine preservation, and of the same type as that which 
he had discovered in the tope of Kemri. He also collected at Bokhara a 
number of silver coins of great value, as well as two gold, one of which 
appears to belong to the lower ages of the Indo-Scythic dynasty. M. Honig- 
berger added to his numismatic collection, nearly fifty engraved gems, amongst 
which are a cornelian, representing what is so often seen on the bas-reliefs of 
Persepolis, a person clad in a long Median robe, menacing with a dagger a 
winged lion ; a coloured glass, exhibiting a lion’s head, with a legend in Pehlvi 
characters ; another with a front face of a prince, of excellent workmanship, 
surrounded with a legend in unknown characters. Amongst the coins and 
medals, arc the following : an A«athocIes in bronze, with a Bactrian legend 
on the reverse; some drachms and tetradrachms of Eucratidas ; a tetradrachm 
and two bronze medals of lleliocles the Just; a tetradrachm of Demetrius; a 
drachm of Menander, with several bronze medals of this prince, of Apollo- 
dotus, and Eucratidas ; a drachm and some bronze medals of llermaeus, a 
prince yet unknown in the list of Greek kings of Bactria; two bronze medals 
of Azos, another unknown prince; several medals of Mokadphises, with a 
Bactrian legend on the reverse; a very small silver coin, the reverse of which 
is the same as that of almost all the medals of the Sassanidcs, and the obverse 
of which exhibits the head of a king surmounted with a winged globe, accom- 
panied by certain unknown characters. It is reasonable to expect, in adding 
to these names those of Pantaleon, Lysias, Antimachus, Antilacides, Philoxenes, 
Azilise8,and Mayes, in the collections of Mr. Masson and Gen. Ventura, near- 
ly to complete the series 
of the different Greek and 
Scythic dynasties that 
ruled, for several ages, 
over a great part of Cen- 
tral Asia.f 

The first tope which at- 
tracted the attention of 
M. Honigberger, was that 
called by the natives BoorJ 
i takht i minareh siah Che^ 
keri hala^ or * Tower of the 
site of the black pillar of 
Chekeri bala,’ which is four 
leagues east of Kabool. It 
is^ on a little artificial 
mound, and presents the 
appearance of a cupola, 
now truncated in the upper 
part, but the proportions 
of which must have been 
elegant. 



of V «^idently thus,” observes M. Jacquet, “ that we should read the name of the king, instead 
+ w f ***** “ Masson, Prinsep, aud Honigberger have hitherto transcribed it.” 

T M. Jacquet rqects, as suspicious, the names of Sotereagas twhich Mr. Prinsep has restored to the 

lunll? 5 0^ Unadpherros ; of Aiisiw, which ho reads I.ysia ; of Nonos, which he 

•upposes a false reading of Vonones; of Eos, &c. 
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The materials employed in its construction are enormous stones, very hard 
and nearly unhewn, coated with a stucco of lime, which lias almost entirely 
peeled off through the rains. Some remains of this coating are seen in the 
middle, but it has entirely disappeared from the upper part, and the summit 
has given way. The lower part of the building is in a state of entire ruin ; but 
it may be doubted whether it ever presented a uniform surface, because the 
basis of nearly all the other topes of Afghanistan are irregular, or rather, are 
but a shapeless mass of stones and cement. Above the base there is a sort of 
cincture, six or seven feet high, formed of a series of small pilasters supporting 
arches, and an ornament in the shape of a palm. This part of the architec- 
ture, the projection of which is but slight, is the most elegant, and produces 
the best effect. 

The mound on which the tope is raised is hollow, and probably supported 
by subterranean buildings : its circumference is about 2,000 paces. M. Honig- 
berger was informed by the proprietor of the land in which it is situated, that, 
having occasion, ten or twelve years before, to dig, at some distance from the 
tope^ a kdriz, or channel for the water to irrigate his fields, the workmen dis- 
covered a subterranean gallery running in the direction of the mound, which 
it appeared must terminate under the tape itself ; that the workmen had entered 
with torches this narrow passage, but returned with their torches extinguished, 
reporting that large bats had whirled about them, and put out the lights with 
their wings j that, a few days after, these workmen had disappeared from the 
country, with their families, without saying a word to any one, and without 
claiming upwards of Rs. 100 due to them; that the other inhabitants were 
naturally led to suspect that they had carried off a large treasure, deposited 
under the tope, a conjecture which was partly confirmed by the circumstance 
that some other workmen, on entering the subterranean passage by his (the 
proprietor’s) order, came to a large gallery under the tope, where they found 
some loose pieces of silver. M. llonigbcrger was desirous of verifying this 
statement by his own observation, and endeavoured to enter the trench ; but 
the earth had so fallen in, that he was obliged to give up the attempt, 

M. Honigberger began his exploration by digging at the summit of the tope, 
the falling in of which seemed to afibrd him an easy access from thence to the 
centre. The workmen found, in the cracks and upper courses, snakes, 
scorpions, and nests of large wasps, and he had much difficulty in keeping 
them to their task. In twelve days* continued labour, they had got little more 
than half-way down, and had discovered nothing but a kind of square cell in 
the centre of the masonry, constructed of stones regularly cut. This cell, 
which was about eight feet square, was filled with large rough stones. M. Ho- 
nigberger forbore to penetrate farther, and caused a small opening, which he 
had observed at the foot of the monument, to be enlarged, continuing it hori- 
zontally towards centre. Although it was necessary to work through hard 
stones, united by a still harder cement, in less than three days, the workmen 
reached to within three feet of the centre, where they found, in the masonry, 
a new construction, of a round shape, of very small stones cemented together, 
enclosing a small cell, a foot square, formed by six slabs of black stone, very 
regularly cut. In this chamber, situated in the centre of the monument, and 
two or three feet from the ground, M. Honigberger found a box of soft, com- 
pact pot-stone ioUaris), yellow, with grey and black veins, which is found in 
large masses in the quarries near Kandahar ; it has evidently been turned, and 
bears the traces of the operation. It is more than four inches high, and its 
diameter is three inches and a-half. It is divided into three compartments ; 
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the first is the lid or cover, on the outer border of which are vestiges of Bac- 
trian characters, too indistinct to allow of any Attempt to decypher them; the 
second compartment is, as it were, a continuation of the lid, and forms a first 
cavity, in the middle of which rises an umbilic, in the shape of a phial (this 
upper cavity was empty) ; the third compartment, or lower cavity, contained 
a mixture of ashes and dust, in which were found some valuable articles, 
namely, a garnet and a turquoise, both cut in the shape of a heart, the former 
weighing from eight to ten grains ; very small leaves of gold, round and of 
different sizes, the smallest open and the larger ones folded or rumpled, and some 
fastened to a little ring of the same metal ; a gold ornament, weighing about 
two grains, consisting of three little balls, disposed so as to present in every 
position a pyramidal elevation. To these articles was added a papyrus in good 
preservation, doubled in several folds, on the back of which arc traced in black 
some Bactrian characters. The substance of this precious papyrus, the only 
written relic which has yet been discovered of those times and countries, has 
become so friable, that' to unfold it is a delicate operation, requiring previous 
recourse to chemical processes to soften and extend it. The lower cavity of 
the stone box contained likewise a box of .silver slightly oxydized, which 
appears to have been made by the hammer, and of which the workmanship is 
rude. This box contained another of gold, of the same sort of manufacture, 
in which were small fragments of calcined bones, two pearls also calcined, two 
small gold ornaments, one of a cylindrical form and ringed, the other bell- 
shaped, surmounted by a small ring, to which is still attached a fragment of 
gold thread; lastly, a ruby pendant, of an oval shape, weighing about eight 
grains. 

The discovery of these curious articles determined M. Honigberger to open 
another topCf called JBooij i Kemri^ about a league from the other. This is 
raised, like the other, on an artificial mound supported by subterranean 
buildings, which were partly explored byM. Honigberger, who entered by 
solidly constructed galleries into small vaulted rooms, which contained nothing 
remarkable. He had not time to excavate the other galleries. 

The Boorj-i-Kemri is less lofty than the preceding; it h about forty feet 
high and nearly fifty in diameter; its proportions arc less elegant, and it is not 
so well preserved, the summit having entirely fallen down, and a luxurious 
vegetation springing from the cracks, and even the interstices of the stones ; 
the soil is covered all round with blocks detached from it by the violence of 
the rains, or the effects of saxifrage plants. M. Honigberger, however, ascer- 
tained that the monument had received no injury which gave reason to suppose 
that the articles deposited in the interior were not still safe. Above the base, a 
cincture runs round, exactly similar to that on the other tope, formed of at\ 
order of architecture raised in relief, and protected by the projection of a 
cornice ; the pilasters, consisting of a simple socle or base, a very short shaft, 
Aid a wide capital, support lancet-shaped arches and large palm-leaves, which 
spring from the point of union of the arches, as if to support the overhanging 
cornice. All these parts, which are slightly raised, are formed by an incrus- 
tation of little blackish stones; similar incrustations form the modillionsin the 
cornice. Two large slabs of stone, of the same colour, equally saliantand sym- 
metrically disposed, in each intercolumniation, complete this elegant decora- 
tion. The upper part of the tope is in the same taste ; large black stones set, 

AS it were, into the building, form a kind of inlaid or chequer-work, which 
produces an agreeable effect. 

Taught by experience, M. Honigberger began digging at the base of the 
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edifice, and the workmen made such progress that on the second day they were 
very near the centre, and met with an inner construction, of a round shape, 
covered with a very hard coat of cement. This cell was about seven feet in 
diameter, and formed, like that of the other tope, of small stones united by a 
compact cement. In the centre of this inner tope was made a cavity, formed 
by six stones of regular shape, about a foot square, which contained a bronze 
basin gilt, of a round shape, not high, about eight inches in diameter, much 
oxydized, the bottom being almost entirely gone. This basin was covered with 
a fine cloth, which fell into powder when touched ; the powder, which is of a 
deep red colour, being carefully collected by M. llonigberger. The tope of 
Manikydla presented a copper cylinder, which bore the marks of a cloth on its 
oxydized surface. The bronze basin contained a mixture of very fine earth, 
bark of trees and fragments of a resinous matter of whitish colour. The 
earth is pulverulent, and is most probably mixed with ashes. The fragments 
of resinous matter are, in M. llonigberger’s opinion, pieces of white resin ; 
and this matter, some fragments of which are in tears, or drops, is inflammable, 
and resembles, in its odour and residuum after burning, gum animi ; some dis- 
tinguished chemists, however, are of opinion, after close examination, that 
it does not difler from mastic. Amongst the pulverulent earth at the bottom 
of the vessel, were found a turquoise cut into the shape of a heart, another 
gem of a violet colour and hemispheroidal shape, a very small piece of leaf- 
gold, round, provided with a small ring of the same metal, and a gold ornament 
in the shape of a little bell, exactly similar to that before described. A more 
valuable article was found at the bottom of the basin, namely, a gold Mokad- 
phises, of very beautiful execution and in perfect preservation, the reverse of 
which would have been unique, had not M. Honigberger obtained one at Balkh 
of the same description, but evidently of a diflerent coinage. The obverse of 
this coin represents the bust of a king, aged and bearded, face turned to the 
left, wearing an ornamented mitre, of cylindrical shape, with floating bands, 
and an aigrette, or kinta, on the top; the bust, clothed in a dress which 
seems to belong to the Scythian kings of Bactria, vanishes gradually ; eacii 
hand bears a royal attribute, namely, one a club, and the other an object which 
is indistinct, in which it is not, however, difficult to recognise the ankusa, an 
instrument which is used to guide an elephant; behind the head is the symbol 
common to all the coins of this scries; the circular legend is Greek; — 
‘‘ MOKAAiPICHC BACIAEVC°°H." On the reverse, is a naked figure, 
standing, whose left hand, covered with the skin of a wild beast, holds an 
article which terminates in the shape of a ball, and the right, raised, rests 
upon an oflensive weapon, formed of a staff, terminating in a trident, and 
armed at the place of support with a hatchet-head ; on each side of the figure 
is a variety of the symbol on the obverse ; the circular legend is in Bactrian 
characters, a portion of which, destroyed by friction, is fortunately supplied 
by the legend on the other specimen. Besides these articles, the bronzb 
vessel contained a cylindrical silver box, closed by a lid, of a roundish form, 
made by the hammer, much oxydized and decayed in some places, in which 
was contained a petrifaction, which filled the cavity almost exactly ; it is of a 
ferruginous hue, and its surface is marked like the bark of certain trees, which 
has induced naturalists to consider it a ligneous petrifaction. 

M. Honigberger’s attention was next directed to a place vulgarly called by 
the natives Seh4op, or * Three Topes,* on the face of the mountain at the 
foot of which the two preceding topes are situated. In fact, there are three 
of these monuments not far from each other, nearly of the same height, on 
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the slope of the mountain, about a league and a-half from the Booij-i-Kemri. 
One of these topet is in ruins to its base, either through time, accident, or design. 
M* Honigberger directed his researches to the largest and most perfect of these 
three topest which, like the others, is erected upon an artificial mound, sup- 
ported on subterranean buildings. It is about thirty feet high, and as much in 
diameter; its shape much like those already described, but the base is propor- 
tionally higher and still more irregular. The summit is in a very ruinous 
condition, and the autumnal rains are hastening its destruction every year. 
The dome is built, externally, like that of Kemri, of alternate black and white 
stones; the cincture is formed by rows of columns, like that which ornaments 
the Kemri monument, with this difference, that in each intercolumniation is only 
a single slab of black stone, and that the pilasters support, instead of palm leaves, 
light columns of an elegant form, surrounded by a ring in their upper part. 
At the height of the cincture, is an opening, the form of which (though it has 
become blended with the ruin of a part of the dome) would shew that it is a 
niche, if the popular tradition of the country did not dispel every doubt, by 
informing us that, in this niche, there was formerly a but, or idol. The inte- 
rior of this tope presented, like the rest, an inner tope, covered with cement, 
enclosing a cell formed of six regularly hewn stones, of the same dimensions 
as those of the Boorj-i- Kemri ; the only peculiarity being that in one of its 
sides was the orifice of a narrow conduit, running to the East. The only 
article found here was a small lamp of serpentine, of pretty workmanship, 
containing fragments of the whitish and resinous matter already mentioned. 
The upper orifice of this lamp is surrounded with a border delicately sculp- 
tured ; its middle is adorned with roses and lions’ heads ; its anterior part 
consists of a head of an imaginary animal, in which is pierced a hole to receive 
the wick. 

M. Honigberger had still less success in his explorations of some smaller 
topes; but he formed greater expectations from one of very large dimensions 
and of better appearance, near a town named Chehrkar (or Charikar), at the 
foot of the chain of the Himalaya, eight hours to the north of Kabool. But 
Mr. Masson, having received the first intelligence of this monument, claimed 
it as his property, and M. Honigberger, having exerted a similar claim in 
respect to others, conceded that of Mr. Masson, who was setting about the 
exploration of this tope when M. Honigberger took his departure from Kabool. 

It would appear that Mr. Masson had succeeded in making acquisitions in 
some of the monuments, which the hasty researches of his fellow-explorer had 
supposed to be barren. Thus a tope opened by M. Honigberger, near Kabool, 
and abandoned by him, was re-examined by Mr. Masson, who found various 
articles of great value, including eight beautiful gold coins, seven of which 
were of king Mokadphises. 

• M, Honigberger proposed,” adds M. Jacquet, “ to offer his collection to 
the British Museum, as a series of historical monuments relative to a country, 
whose proximity to the English possessions, whose exhausted condition, after 
long civil wars, and the favourable disposition of whose inhabitants, promise 
an easy conquest to the Anglo-Indian government. It is to be regretted that 
serious difficulties did not permit the realization of this intention, and that 
this interesting collection should not have been deposited in a museum, where it 
would have been often visited by the eager curiosity of enlightened visitors,” 
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No. III. 

Hbrer. 

Thou art gone unto an early tomb, 

0 Bard beloved ! but ever there, 

Peace breathes around ambrosial air, 

And Sharon’s hallowed roses bloom ; 

While sweet Religion’s radiant plume 
Sheddeth its mild and healing light, 

Like sunshine dawning out of sight. 

Thou art gone unto thy early rest. 

With Indian earth upon thy breast; 

And many a stranger’s spirit wept, 

When England’s meek Apostle slept. 

But thou art happy ! on thine eyes 
’ Glitter the rays of Paradise : 

A sabbath of eternal calm ! 

Unknown to thee the setting ray; 

So sweet, so fair, so cool a day 
Ne’er cheered the fainting pilgrim’s way, 

Beneath the glimmering leaves of palm. 

0 Bard beloved ! not all the pride* 

Of Indian beauty by thy side. 

The flowers with gorgeous splendour blushing, 

With crimson light the wood-paths flushing, 

Thy pining spirit could divide 
From thy dear country; like a bride, 

She hung upon thy neck, and told 
Of cottage homes, and streams of gold, 

And ivied churches, castles old ; 

And then, before thy moistening eye, 

The shadows of our English sky 
Upon the changing grass swept by, — 

And on the distant uplands gray 
The plough, slow-moving, and the swain, 

Plodding beside his lumbering wain, 

8hone faintly, while pale Twilight waves 
Her banner o’er the osier graves ; 

And Wykeham’s peal recalls thy feetf 
Unto the Muses hallowed seat. 

Then many an old familiar sound 
Awoke upon that eastern ground ; — 

The murmuring brook, the humming bee ; 

The wheel beside the cottage-door ; 

The cattle lowing on the lea ; 

The farm-boy piping o’er and o’er 

* See Heber’s beautiful lines upon English Scenery, in his Journal, 
t Alluding to Oxford. 
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The burden of some village-tune, 

Learnt on the sunny grass at noon ; 

While all the wood was in a blaze 
With the sunset’s crimson rays.* 

Such pleasant thoughts we owe to thee, 

Angel of Life ! sweet Memory ! 

Thou, when the sky is overcast, 

Can’st gild the present with the past, 

And breathe the freshening dew of rest 
U()on the mourner’s aching breast. 

And bring the wanderer from the sea, 
iBack to his weeping mother’s knee : 

Or wake a voice beside our bed, 

^ Or fold an arm beneath our head. 

Thus, dear Companion, when forlorn. 

Our Tree of Hope all rent and torn, 

No glimpse of friendly Sun is given, — 

Thy beams a cheerful warmth impart. 

And open Heaven in each heart.f 

But though each star in Fancy’s sky 
Glittered upon thy thoughtful eye; 

Dearer to thee the Brook, that flowed 
“ Fast by the Oracles of God,” 

Than rills that with Arcadian sunshine glowed, 

Or flow’ry'fields by Plato trod ; 

And lovelier far than richest gem 
Brightening the Muse’s diadem. 

The Star, the Star of Bethlehem 1 J 
“ Thou art gone to the grave, and earth’s mansion forsaking. 
Perchance thy weak spirit in fear lingered long ; 

But the mild rays of Paradise beamed on thy waking, 

And the sound which thou heard’st was the Seraphim’s song.”$ 


MENANDEa. 

Child of the old poetic race ! 

Bard with the faculty divine I 
Each feature of the Muse’s face 
Lived in thy cver*chauging line. 

** One of the most striking images in tiie Tasi^ was suggested by a similar object: — 

'Tis morning, and the sun, with ruddy orb. 

Ascending, fires the horizon: while the clouds, 

That curved away before the driving wind, 

More ardent as the disk emerges more. 

Resemble most some city in a blaze, 

Seen through the leafless wood. 

f This line is imitated from one in Waller’s ** Paraphrase of St, Paul's Ezbortation 
to Charity.” | See Kirke White’s Poem, “ The Star of Bethlehem.” 

§ See the Bishop’s Hymns. 

H Mr. Foi used to say that, of all the relics of antiquity, a complete Comedy of 

Menander 

I 


^siat.Jour.N.S.VoL.22.No.St). 
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And thou could’st hold the mirror up 
To Virtue’s cloudless eye; 

And melt in smiling Sorrow’s cup 
Far sweeter pearls than lie 

Within the ocean’s bosom ; Peace 
Shed softest dew upon thy strain ; 

And tears flowed to the eyes of Greece, 

By mirthful sunshine dried again. 

Child of the old poetic race I 
Bard with the faculty divine! 

When shall the Comic Muse’s face 
Live in such glowing hues as thine ? 


Carlyle. 

Nor will the Muse deny the meed 
Of one melodious tear to thee, 

Breathing the Songs of Araby 
So sweetly through thy reed ; 

Whether the gentle legend be 
Of sweet Maisuna’s guileless heart,* 

From all the glittering pomp of art 
For ever pining to depart 
Unto the Arab tent again ; 

Or in thy clear and simple strain. 

Glisten the timid Weeper’s eyes, 

Like spring-time violets’ azure dyes; 

Menander would be to him the greatest treasure. Undoubtedly, when we remember 
the enthusiastic terms in which he is mentioned by ancient writers, we cannot but 
entertain the highest opinion of his genius. Quinctiliun, a writer of admirable taste, 
declared that the splendour of his abilities threw every other poet of his class into the 
shade. Chrysostom recommended his works to all students of oratory. The most 
flattering compliment which Cajsar could pay to Terence, was the appellation, JJimi- 
diatus Menander'' The New Comedy was celebrated for the truth and fidelity of its 
pictures, — a quality possessed in rare eminence by Menander, and ingeniously, though 
affectedly, characterized by Aristophanes, the Grammarian : “ O Life and Menander ! 
which of you two has imitated the other ?” Of seventy-three comedies from his pen, 
we have only a few fragments, from which no idea of his talent can be formed. In the 
preceding lines, I have alluded to his influence as a moral poet, a title his few surviving 
sentences fully support. But it cannot be denied that these fragments are found in 
the works of Christian writers, by whom the lighter effusions of his fancy would, upon 
principle, be overlooked. Pliny called him the Interpreter of every luxury; Pimy 
styled him the Priest of Love. Pbaedrus, also, has painted him fond of pleasure, a 
votary of Epicurus, with a languid and effeminate step, bathed in perfume, and 
arrayed in flowing garments. These are deductions from the high moral character 
usually given to him. 

• Maisuna was a daughter of the tribe of Caleb ; a tribe, according to Abulfeda, 
remarkable for the purity of its dialect and the number of its poets. She was married, 
whilst very young, to the khalif Moawiyab. But this exalted situation by no means 
suited the disposition of Maisuna, and, amidst all the pomp and splendour of Damas- 
cus, she languished for the simple pleasures of her native desert.— C arltlb. 
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That brightest, sweetest, dearest hue, 

When Beauty looks through Pity's dew:* 

Brighter than richest lustre hid 
'Neath the Circassian's painted lid. 

And thou, too, glidest meekly by. 

Fair Leilah, with thy purple eye, 

Thy ripe and sunny cheek, 

Breathing a softer melody 
Than poet's lip can speak ; 

With radiant arm of mountain snow. 

And locks like midnight in their flow; 

And foot that shineth without sound, 

Like summer moonlight, on the ground; 

Or as upon the garden rill, 

When all the sunny air is still. 

Floats the shadow of a dove. 

Or the resplendent face of Love, 

Leilah, of eastern maids most blest. 

Most dear unto the poet’s breast.f 

Fletcher and Milton. 

We speak of thee, and hark ! a tune, 

More soft than amorous bird in June, 

Floats upward like an odour-steam. 

Or syren voices in a dream 

* See “ Verses to a Lady Weeping,” by Ebn Alrumi. It was an ancient custom in 
the East, observes Mr. Beckford, which still continues, to tinge the eyelids of the wo- 
men, particularly those of a fair complexion, with an impalpable powder, prepared 
chiefly from pure antimony, and called Surmeh. Ebn’l-Moteyz, in a passage translated 
by Sir W, Jones, compares it with the violet : 

Viola coUegit Jitlia ma, similia 
CoUyrio nigro, quod bibit lacrymat die discessus, 

Velut ti emt super vasa in quihua fulgent 
PrimeB ignis fiammulas in sulphuris extremis partibus. 

This pigment, as is well known, when applied to the inner surface of the lids, coromu. 
nicates to the eye (especially if seen by the light of lamps) so tender and fascinating a 
languor as no language can express. Hence the epithet lofikupa^on * viojet-coloured 
eyelids,’ attributed by the Greeks to the Goddess of Beauty. 

t Mejnoun and Leilah, observes Beckford, quoting from D’lJerbelot, are esteemed 
amongst the Arabians, as the most beautiful, chaste, and impassioned of lovers ; and 
their amours have been celebrated with all the charms of yerse in every Oriental lan- 
guage. The Mahometans regard them, and the poetical records of their love, in the 
sane light as the Bridegroom and the Spouso, and the Song of Songs, are regarded by 
the Jews. 

I It will be seen that I refer to Milton’s Mask of ComuSy which was undoubtedly 
enriched, if not originally suggested, by the Faithful Shepherdess of Fletcher, a pastoral 
comedy of Arcadian sweetness, and from which* Milton is supposed to have caught the 
Borique delicacy that delighted the ear of Sir Henry Wotton. The attendant spirit is 
describing the melody of the Lady’s voice : 

At last, a soft and solemn breathing sound 
Rose like a steam of rich distilled perfumes, 

And stole upon the air, that even Silence 
Was took ere she was ware, and wished she might 
Deny her nature, and be nevermore, 

Still to be so displaced. 
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And through the glimmering forest shade, 

Where the unshorn grass is white 
With the unruffled streams of light, 

Poured by the cloudless summer moon. 

We hear the footsteps of a Maid, 

Wondering half, and half afraid. 

Sweet Bard ! on whose poetic Spring^ 

Milton’s Muse, with charmed wing, 

Brooded at morning time, and drew 
Pure draughts of that enchanted dew. 

Poet of Paradise ! when Grief 
Withered the verdure of the leaf 
That in thy Fancy’s Garden grew. 

And thou wast fall’n on evil times, f 
With fears and darkness compassed round, — 

The music of thpse pleasant chimes. 

The long-drawn sweetness of those rhymes. 

Through thy rejoicing bosom wound. 

With melting harmony of sound I 
Oh, never call them evil days. 

When thy young Muse with vernal rays 
Empurpled all the ground. 

Kindled by her Elysian light, 

The cloud that dimmed thy spirit’s sight 
Turned out its silver lining on the nig ht ; 

* Those readers who have been accustomed to attach much importance to the decision^ 
of Schlegel, in his Lectures upon Dramatic Poetry, will feel, perhaps, some surprise 
at his opinion of the Faithful Shepherdess. ** Fletcher,” he says, “ wished also to be 
classical for once, and did violence to bis natural talent. Perhaps, he had the intention 
of surpassing Shakespeare’s Midsummer Night's Dream ; but the composition which 
he has ushered into the world is as heavy as that of the other was easy and aerial. The 
piece is overcharged with mythology and rural paintings, is untheatrical, and so far from 
the genuine ideality of the pastoral world, that it even contains the greatest vulgarities.” 
To say that the Faithful Shejdierdess is imperfect and deformed by many errors, is no 
very great deduction from the merits of the composition. Schlegel was an eloquent, a 
sagacious, and often (my experience warrants me in asserting) a very superficial critic. 
He remarks of Davenant, for example, that *’of all his works, nothing has escaped a 
merited oblivion !” — where is Gondibert? 

t It was the poet’s pathetic complaint, that he had fallen upon evil days ; yet it may 
be permitted us to believe, that, even under his severest afflictions, the early poetry and 
romance of his youth retained their charms ; and that Comus and L'AUegro often shed 
their beautiful light upon his memory. 

I This line forms part of a very exquisite description in Comus. The lady, unable 
to discover her path in the darkness of the night, is at length delighted with a glimpse 
of the moon — 

Was I deceived ? OT*did a sable cloud 
Turn forth her silver lining on the night ? 

I did not err, there does a sable cloud 
Turn out her silver lining on the night. 

And casts a gleam over this tufted grove. 

In Sidney’s Arcadia^ a work (however fatiguing it may be as a whole) illuminated by 
beams of pure poetry, a similar scene occurs, which 1 am inclined to rate mpeh higher 

than 
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And pure-eyed Faith, and sister fair. 
White-handed Hope— thrice blessed pair 
Of angels,— lighted up the gloom, 
Making an Eden of thy darkened room. 


Juvenal. 

Each conscious cheek grew red, and a cold trembling 
Freezed the chill soul, while every guilty breast 
Stood, fearful of dissection, as afraid 

To be anatomized by skilfirl hand. Randolph. 

Would thou wast living at this hour,* 

Immortal Poet ! with thy whip of steel 
Scourging the blood out of the dissolute age, 

Until the fainting Sybarite should reel, 

E*en in the odorous twilight of his bower. 

Beneath the fury of thy noble rage ! 

The world hath need of thee ! Oh, might that Bow, 

Which sounded once upon the Despot’s ear. 

Scatter again, with angry twang of fear. 

Its arrowy storm upon the shrinking foe ! 

Rome’s sternest painter and her best ! not thine 
To woo the Muse beneath a Cynthia’s eye, 

Or flatter vice, or daub iniquity ,f 

than Warton ; Going a little aside into the wood, where many times before she had 
delighted to walk, her eyes were sainted with a tuft of trees, so close set together, as 
with the shade the moon gave through it, might breed a fearful kind of devotion to 
look upon it.” This picture wants the exquisite finish and romance of Milton, but 
the mysterious awe of the moon<lighted solitude is highly picturesque and poetical. 

Having referred to Comus, I may mention a beauty in this poem which has escaped, 
I believe, all the commentators. Where the spirit is teaching the brothers with what 
weapons to “ quell the might of hellish charms,” he tells of a certain shepherd lad,— 

Of small reganl to see to, yet well-skilled 
In every virtuous plant and healing herb. 

Who revealed to him the qualities of simples : 

Among the rest, a small unsightly root, 

But of divine effect, he culled me out ; 

The leaf was darkish, and had prickles on It, 

But in another country, as he said. 

Bore a bright golden flower, but not in this soil; 

Unknown, and likccstcmeed, and toe dull swain 
Treads on it daily with fus clouted shoon : 

And yet more mcd'einal is it than that moly, 

That Hermes once to wise Ulysses gave. 

He called it Hcemony, and gave it me. 

And bade me keep it os of sov'ran flse 
’Gainst all enchantments, mildew, blast, or damp, 

Or ghastly furies’ apparition. 

Hamony is a name compounded of * blood ; otmt * wine.’ It is plain that the 
reference is to the Eucharist, and by a figure to Christianity. When this is under- 
stood, the whole passage acquires a new and peculiar allegorical beauty. This criti- 
cism, it is but just to say, was received from an intimate friend of the late Mr. Coleridge, 
from whom he heard it. * See Wordswortli’s Sonnet upon Milton. 

t This line is borrowed from a passage in Ben Jonson’s Every Man Out of his 
Humour, which deserves quotation, not pnly for its own merits, but as coptainihg, in 

the 
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Trampling beneatli the thunder of thy line 
Sin’s Giant-head; as with a foot divine ! 

But who shall blast the Titan-Power of Crime ? 

Rise once again, thou poet of all time ; 

Pour thy fierce spirit through the trumpet’s lips. 

Lighting the moral blackness of eclipse 
Before the beams of thy Promethean flame,— 

The Sword of Satire wakens at thy name ! 

The world hath need of thee ! thy silken string 
Bard of the Sabine Farm 1* is all in vain, 

Though joyous Pleasure, with her painted wing, 

Floats, Cleopatra-like, along thy strain, 

And all the Graces, with voluptuous smile, 

The melting gazers* tranced heart beguile. 

In vain, in vain, thy laughing Muse might hurl 
The glittering arrows from her Bow of Pearl, 

Her quiver at her back ; while, half-reclined 
In sportive case beneath the myrtle bower. 

Fancy, the bosom’s Hebe, from each flower 
Pours her ambrosial nectar on the mind.f 

the opinion of a very excellent critic, the essential spirit of the Old Greek Comedy ; 
although I cannot agree with him in considering Jonson— stately, learned, severe — to 
be our English Aristophanes : 

Away,! 

Who is so impatient of this Impious world, 

That he can check his spirit, or rein his tongue ? 

Who can behold such prodigies as these 
And have his lips sealed up ? I ; ray soul 

Was never ground into such oily colours 
To flatter vice and daub iniquity; 

But with an armed and resolved hand 
ril strip the ragged follies of the time. 

Naked as at their birth. 

This is Comedy raising her voice to a tragic elevation. • Horace. 

f No translation, however animated, no criticism, however discriminating, can con- 
vey to the reader so clear a notion of Juvenal’s manner as Johnson’s noble imitation, 
lliere the tide of virtuous indignation swells almost to an equal height ; and all the 
patriot beams in the eyes of the poet. When contrasted with Horace, his peculiar 
characteristics stand prominently forward. Horace, the satirist of the tastes and elegan- 
cies of life, employs the light and glittering weapons of ridicule ; he attacks the giant 
with the delicate edge of irony, Juvenal, on the other hand, seized the Sword of 
Satire, and rushing from the palace to the tavern, and from the gates of Rome to the 
boundaries of the empire, struck, without distinction, every one who deviated from th^ 
course of nature or the paths of honour.” Horace shot at each passing Vice or Folly 
from the loopholes of his retreat, while the satires of Juvenal are the anatomy of Roman 
licentiousness, in which, to borrow a phrase from the poet Randolph, each artery, 
nerve, and vein of public sin are bared to the public gaze and public scorn. It is no 
longer, says Dusaulx, a poet, like Horace, fickle, pliant, and fortified by that indif- 
ference so falsely called philosophical, who amused himself with bantering vice, or at 
most with upbraiding a few errors of little consequence, in a style flowing as indolence 
or pleasure directed ; but a stern and incorruptible censor, an inflamed and impetuous 
poet, jvho sometimes rises with his subject to the noblest height of tragedy. After all, 
the moat energetic satire' can not accomplish much : 


It 
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Aristophanes. 

Welcome Joy and Feaiiti 
Midnight Shout and Rcvelryi 
Tipsy Dance, and Jollity. 

Rigour now is gone to b^, 

And Advice with scrupulous head. 

Strict Age and Sour Severity, 

With their grave saws, in slumber lie. 

Cotnus. 

Painter of Mirth and wanton Fun ! 

Yet oft before thy gaze would run* 

Gleams of the true poetic Sun, 

And the bold Spirit of thy Lyre 
Brought down from heaven the living fire, 

Kindling the vision, till thy eye 
Glowed with its radiant majesty. 

Beloved of Plato ! in thy breast 
He said the Graces well might rest. 

Or on thy lips. To thee were known 
Each tuneful pause, each melting tone : 

. It may correct a foible, may chastise 

The freaks of ftishion, regulate the dr^s. 

Retrench a sword-blade, or displace a patch ; 

But where are its sublimcr trophies found ? 

What vice has it subdue<l ? whose heart reclaimed 
By rigour, or whom laughed into reform ? 

Alas ! Leviathan is not so tamed. 

Laughed at, he laughs again; and stricken hard, 

Turns to the stroke his adamantine scales. 

That fear no discipline of human hands. 

Such was the opinion of the Poet of the Ta^f when he declared the Pulpit to be the 
Support and ornament of Virtue’s cause. 

But we are to remember that Juvenal lived in a very different age. 

* It is to be deeply regretted, for the sake of literature, that Aristophanes should 
have chastised vice by an open exposure of its turpitude ; offending the ear, while he 
aims to mend the heart.*’ Yet one of the most eloquent, devoted, and learned Fathers 
of the church slept with his comedies under his pillow ; I allude to Chrysostom, whom 
Coleridge called the Jeremy Taylor of that age. Undoubtedly, the poet indicates, 
even in the most extravagant effiisions of liis fancy, a vein of deep and earnest feeling ; 
his wildest pictures are recommended by something of Ilogarthian sentiment; and be 
must have possessed no common endowments of mind and disposition, who was admitted 
to the society of Socrates and Plato. By the Master of the Academy, he was held in 
the highest esteem, and he declared that the Graces might find a homo in his bosom— 
Ul templum Xu^mg, quod non labatWy fiaberent, invenere tnum peciitSy Jristophanes-^ 
{Scaliger ex Plalone). To appreciate his style, must fully comprehend the state of 
til^ popular feeling, and the character of his auditors. Schlegel, with a daring felicity, 
calls his Comedies, the drunkenness of poetry, the Bacchanalia of fun. His language 
is a model of pure unadulterated Attic ; the well of Greek undefiled; it is unrivalled 
for richness, sweetness, and flexibility ; at one time rioting with all the abandonment of 
farce; at another, swelling into the lofty dignity of the Dithyarmbic ; then melting 
into the delicious strains of lyric fancy. Like iEschylus, he could tread the stage with 
a brazen cothurnus. But his diction is the crowning charm of his genius; the face of 
the Comic Muse, in all its varying play and expression, is seen through this admirable 
Masque. And here our language has been found wanting ; neither the learned inge- 
nuity of Cumberland, nor the happy adaptations of Mitchell, hafe succeeded in giving 
to the English reader an adequate idea of the original. 
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Now urging the impetuous flood along, 

Now blazing with the patriot’s ire, 

Leading the crowned triumphant throng ; 

Or singing sweetly with the choir, 

The nightingale of song ! 

Touched by thy pencil’s magic light, 

The landscape beams upon the sight, 

The verdant olive glens unfold 
Their leafy shades and coverts green, 

Bright with the Morning’s plumes of gold ; 

And through the rustling leaves are seen 
Galleys upon the waters riding, 

With flashing prow the waves dividing. 

And then a change comes o’er the dream, 

And sparkling in the sunny beam. 

From peaked Olympus* snowy crest. 

Clouds of beauty float along, 

Tinging with richest hues thy song ; 

Or weave the mystic dance by turns ; 

Or stooping fill their radiant urns 
At thy seven mouths, mysterious Nile.* 

And then the Fancy’s sweetest smile 
Plays lightly on thy page; 

Or Virtue o’er the recreant Age 
With fiery indignation rides, 

W'hile “ Laughter, holding both his sides,” 

Looks gaily on, or leagued with Folly 
Pelts thee with flowers—Melancholy 1 

* I allude to the Chorus in the comedy of the Clouds. Aristophanes sketched a land* 
icape with great spirit. 


THE HINDU PUNCHAYET. 

Thk Funchayet can scarcely, in its native shape, be said 19 bear any distinct analogy 
to a jury, being, in fact, merely a body of men, to whom a cause is generally referred. 
They are not bound to decide ; there is no issue given them to try; they are under no 
dire^ion, and are left to scramble out of their case as they can. 1 believe the native 
collectors use it extensively to adjust various disputes between the village-communities 
tmd the different members of such communities. The collectors, too, frequently have 
recourse to it in the determination of questions of private right, when making settle- 
ments ; and one officer in particular, witli whom I liave bad much communication, and 
who is singularly well acquainted with the natives of the country where he has been 
fMr, W. Fraser), systematically employed it to a great extent in settling the boundary- 
disputes between villages, preparatory to the survey of the Delhi territory and the 
districts immediately adjoining ; and he stated that he had found the plan very success^ 
ful. His scheme was partly on the principle of a jury, and partly on that of the pun- 
chayet ; that it to say, the members were generally chosen on the nomination of the 
parties; but they were required to decide without delay; the matter in dispute was 
brought to a distinct issue, and the whole proceedings were regularly recorded by a 
govern ment-clerk, who was deputed for the purpose, with instructions to follow a 
prescribed course. The disputes were generally between (what I may call republican) 
communities of yeomen cultivating their own fields, for the possession of land, generally 
of little value, but very eagerly contested by the people. The head-men of the con- 
tending villages, acting for and in presence of the whole body, were required to nomi- 
nate six on each side, making in the whole twelve. The right of challenge was freely 
allowed ; and the jury (so to term it) was required to be unanimous. Mr. Fraser’s 
reason for having sc^many as twelve was, as he said, chiefly that they might, by tbeit 
numbwand weight, be placed above the reach of intimidation or danger from the ven- 
geance of those against whom they might decide; and it was with the same view, also, 
with that of putting down party.spirit, he requir^ unanimity.’*-»Afr. EaU Madcende* 
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REFLECTIONS OF A RETURNED EXILE. 

iivyufiiv vuwfl’i ^p^Xnv t( ytueu- 

Iliad ix. 140 . 

Thebe are few books in the present day more deservedly popular than those 
of travels, and there are few departments of literature in which the scanty 
information of our ancestors forms a more striking contrast with the immense 
extent of modern knowledge. Three centuries ago, a traveller even to a 
neighbouring country was a sort of wonder, and a narrative of a journey 
formed a kind of era in literature; but now “my picked man of countries” 
is grown so common a character, that it is impossible to look over the 
advertising sheets that form the antecedent and consequent of a Review 
or Magazine, or to cast the eye over the first and last pages of a newspaper, 
without learning the names of a multitude of such performances to all parts 
both of the known and unknown world, by natives and foreigners, by soldiers 
and divines, by antiquaries and exquisitesj by conservatives and utilitarians, 
by misses, mistresses, and ladies. Yet it is surprising that, among all this 
variety, no one has thought of writing travels in one’s own country by a long 
absentee. Scarcely any narrative would be more interesting than that of the 
contrast which such an individual experiences, between what he sees and what 
he remembers. Young, when near his death, put the alfecting question, “At 
the age of eighty, where is the world into which we were born ?” and so, in this 
age of ^ange and improvement, may an absentee of twenty-five or thirty 
years exclaim, on returning, “ where is the country which I left in iny youth ?” 
What are the reflections that arise in the mind of such an individual on revisit- 
ing the scenes of early recollections? Much, undoubtedly, that is pleasurable* 
but also much that is melancholy,— the dreamy recollection of what was, over- 
powered by the stronger perception of what is ; the mixture in the mind of 
old and new ; the violent disruption of ancient associations by present facts ; 
the perpetual efforts to connect the one with the other, and to trace out what- 
ever links'" in the chain may be broken or lost ; the involuntary confession of 
improvement joined to the irresistible regret at change, and the consciousness 
that what we have long known is impressing us as new, and what is familiar is 
at the same time felt to be strange. 

It is to give a few examples of this that I sit down to make some memoranda 
of my feelings, on returning to Europe, after a residence in India of twenty- 
two unbroken years. That is, of the contrast experienced by one who left his 
country in the warlike times of the Prince Regent, to return in the peaceful 
reign of William the Fourth ; who, on his passage out, was in a fleet convoyed 
by ships of war, saw the crew of his own vessel regularly exercised for action, 
and with the other passengers was, on an alarm of suspicious sails in sight, 
stationed on the poop with a musket in his hand. On my passage home, there 
was not an enemy to be prepared for, nor a port in the civilized world to 
which we might not have gone with assurances of safety. My departure from 
Europe was in that memorable period, between the termination of Bonaparte’s 
tremendous Russian expedition, and the deliverance of Europe at the great 
battle of Waterloo, the only battle of modern times fit to furnish a subject 
for an epic poem. At that time, the whole Continent was, as it were, hedged 
round with walls of brass ; all entrance was denied, and Paris was as inacces- 
sible as the magnetic pole. On my return, 1 find hardly oqe acquaintance who 
bas not made half the circuit of the Continent, including both European and 
AsiatJourn.^.^jV OL.22.No.85. K 
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Asiatic Turkey. This immense contrast excites something like the feelings 
that must have been experienced by the Seven Sleepers, in passing at once 
from the reign of Decius to that of Theodosius, and I may, perhaps, after due 
allowances and deductions, venture to quote, as a summary of my experience, 
the words of the great historian of the latter ages of the empire; “ We imper- 
ceptibly advance from youth to age, without observing the gradual but inces- 
sant change of human affairs ; and even in our larger experience of history, the 
imagination is accustomed, by a perpetual series of causes and effects, to unite 
the most distant revolutions; but if the interval between two memorable eras 
could be instantly annihilated j if it were possible, after a momentary slumber 
of 200 years, to display the new world to the eyes of a spectator who still 
retained a lively and recent impression of the old, his surprise and his reflec- 
tions would furnish the pleasing subject of a philosophical romance.” 

Such, in a less degree, must be the case with an Indian absentee, returning 
after a long interval to the country of his youth ; for, notwithstanding all the 
pains he may take, by correspondence and reading, to keep up his knowledge of 
European affairs, and to go along with their course, his ideas will be by far 
too faint to furnish any adc(juate preparation for the reality of the changes he 
will meet on his return. 

To begin at the beginning, I shall say a little respecting the steam-passage 
from Calcutta to the ship at Saugor. The reader, — if he be an European reader, 
—may, perhaps, require to be told, that the all-changing power of steam has 
perfor/iied its metamorphoses in India as well as in Europe Formerly, a ship, 
on arriving at the mouth of the Hoogly, bad the choice cither of o^^itinuiiig 
there and sending up her passengers and goods to Calcutta hy Biijruus, Fatailas, 
IJlauhs, tV'j—that is, “ in the dialect of men, interpreted ” hy pinnaces, light- 
ers, and barges, — or of coming up herself. It is difficult to say which of these 
methods was productive of most annoyance to all parlies. The first involved 
a heavy expense in freight, insurance against loss, and a hundred other items, 
including the risk of ruining the health of the crew by remaining in the noxious 
exhalations of the alluvial shores of the mouths of the Ganges; the last 
required a voyage of sometimes fifteen or twenty days, before the ship could get 
up a distance of a hundred miles from Saugor to Calcutta. I well remember 
the disappointment we all experienced when, after five months, without seeing 
land, we at last attained the sight of the low jungles of Saugor, and fondly 
thought we had nothing to do but to .step on shore, and “ take our case at,our 
inn.” How mortifying it was to find, we had cither to travel three days in a 
wretched native boat, starving with hunger and broiling with heat, or stay three 
weeks more in our wearisome ship ! All this is now changed ; the moment a 
vessel arrives at Saugor, a notice by telegraph is made to Calcutta; a steamer 
proceeds down to take her in tow, and she is brought to her anchorage, above 
Champaul Ghaut, in two or three days ; so that, independently of the saving 
in trouble, expense, and risk, the voyage out and home is really shortened by 
a month or six weeks. In the same manner, in former times, when a ship 
departed from Calcutta, the passengers had no alternative but either to embark 
there, and have tlie tedious passage down to Saugor, or to allow the ship to 
get to Saugor, and follow as they best could, in native or European craft ; all 
which, especially for invalids, was exceedingly annoying. The general plan 
now is, for the pas.sengers to embark and establish themselves comfortably in 
their cabins before their vessel quits Calcutta. A steamer then takes the ship 
in tow, and in two days they arc at the Sand-lleads. Sometimes, however, 
there is a prospect of the vessel being detained at the river’s mouth, In this 
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case, the passengers generally allow her to get down by herself ; they then club 
together to engage a steamer, which in one day carries the whole party to the 
ship, the expense being Rs. 25 or Rs.30 (about £3.) a-head : much the same 
sum that the absentee will find himself charged from London to Edinburgh, a 
distance at least three times as great, and in a vessel of incomparable supe- 
riority in point of comfort and accommodation. 

If such be the difference in the boat, how much more marked is that in the 
passengers ! A curious speculator on life and manners might receive much 
both of instruction and amusement, from a contemplation of the variety of 
feelings by which they are affected. The first class he would probably note 
among them, consists of Europeans proceeding to revisit their native country ; 
among these is easily to be distinguished the independent satisfaction of the 
man whose fortune is made, and who returns to India no more, and the careless 
indifference of those who are merely taking a three or five years* trip to 
Europe on business or pleasure, and arc, after that, to resume duties in Bengal: 
these latter being, as it were, denizens of two hemispheres, and standing be. 
tween both, are more indifferent to either. Another is the more sombre set, 
easily distinguished by their sallow cheeks and haggard features, of invalids 
seeking renovation to their broken constitutions and harassed minds, by this 
visit to their own country. There arc also generally to be found one or two 
widows, sometimes in the very bloom of 3 'outh, and whose deare.st affections 
have been snapt asunder by the fatal climate of Indiw; at others, tolerably re- 
conciled to their deprivation by the possession of a reasonable share ofCom- 
pany’sjpper and claims upon Savings^funds. 

In the minds of these returning emigrants, there is a strange struggle of 
contradictory feelings. On the one hand, there is the inexplicable satisfaction 
which every one, rich or poor, sick or well, fortunate or unfortunate, old or 
young, irresistibly feels at the idea of returning to their native land, and of 
mixing again in the scenes which were familiar to their youth ; and, again, 
there is the equally irresistible and often most acute regret, at quitting the 
friends and connections they may have formed in India. 

India, it must be confessed, has many faults and many disadvantages, and 
there arc innumerable sources of dissatisfaction in its climate and its exile; but 
still it has some redeeming properties; and, among these, one certainly by no 
means the least important, which makes uj) for many evils, and hides a multi- 
tude of sins, is the warm feelings of friendship which a residence there has a 
tendency to generate, and which frequently exists as strongly between what 
Europeans would consider mere common acquaintances, as here between 
neare.st relations. It is Goldsmith, I believe, who observes that, were u 
Spaniard and a Swede to meet in China, they would feel themselves drawn to 
each other, as being both Europeans ; and if a European and a Chinese were to 
meet in Jupiter, they would have the same feeling, as being both of the same 
planet; and were an inhabiUint of Mercury and one of Herschel to meet in Sirius, 
they would think themselves Jaut Bhaees, as brothers of the same system. 
Something of this takes place with Europeans in the East. In that country, 
amidst a race of men with whom we have no intercommunity of language, of 
manners, or of ideas, we naturally cling to each other for.support against the 
overwhelming influence of the immense population by which we are sur- 
rounded, and however distant may have been our birth-place in the British 
empire, we consider ourselves as natural friends. Nor are such feelings tran- 
sitory ; the friendships thus formed are generally firm and lasting, and so far 
from being dissolved by a return to Europe, are frequently strengthened and 
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increased. For then principles exactly the reverse, but equally strong and 
favourable to kindly feelings, begin to operate. Old Indians, returning after a 
long absence, Hnd themselves almost as much estranged, and as much a par- 
ticular caste among their countrymen, as they were at first among the natives 
of India. They are, therefore, led to each other, and the circumstance of 
having been acquainted in a distant land, and having common topics of interest 
and intelligence, converts what may have been mere casual acquaintanceship 
into warm intimacy. Still, at the moment of quitting India, these feelings, if 
not overpowered, are at least counterbalanced, by the strange delight which is 
universally experienced at the idea of returning to our native land. The 
thought of once again treading British ground, gives an animation to the 
spirits, which for the time is irresistible. 

And here it is difficult to avoid a question, which this universal feeling 
among the passengers tends to excite, and which, to use a favourite conti- 
nental phrase, is a striking phenomenon in psychology. Whence, it may be 
asked, arises this mysterious affection of mind, which connects every child of 
Adam with one particular spot of earth ? Whence is it that, throughout 
every nation, powerful or weak, civilized or barbarous, peaceful or warlike, 
this sentiment is universal; that, whatever may have been our privations or 
poverty, in the residence of our youth, however harsh or uncongenial its 
climate, however ungracious its soil and scenery, however obscure and con- 
fined its situation, and v>ith all this, whatever may have been our success in 
after-life, however delightful may be our after-abode, still, in spite of every 
advantage, our heart yearns after the scenes of youth with desire incasing 
the longer has been our separation; that, under every form of prSperity, 
we still feel an unsatisfactory banishment in being exefuded from thence? 
There is, perhaps, no human being who docs not propose, as the reward of 
his labours, the privilege of returning to terminate his existence where he 
earliest remembers it to have begun. There he can put up with privations 
and submit to inconveniencies which elsewhere would provoke his loudest com- 
plaints, and can receive satisfaction from objects which elsewhere would excite 
his indifference, contempt, or disgust. 

Such are the feelings which prevail through all nations and through all ages ; 
which appear to form an elementary part of human nature, and are attributed 
with equal propriety to the many-wiled Ulysses at the court of AntinoUs, and 
to the brave Sir Huon on the banks of the Euphrates : — 

U; yXvKio* vs frar^/hs ov^s roxvaty 
rmrat, urtg xai t$s mom cixov 

tv aXXo^aorv veuu arttvivit roxvuv. 

Odt/SS. IX. 34 . 

No sweeter lot than this our heart desires, 

In our own land to dwell with our own sires; 

In foreign soil from these exiled away, 

No joy the palace and the feast convey. 

Du kleiner Ort, wo ich das erste Licht gesogen. 

Den ersten Schraerz, die erste Lust empfand, 

Sey immerhip unscheinbar, unbekannt. 

Mein Herz bleibt ewig doch vor alien dir gewogen, 

Fiihlt iiberall nach dir sich heimlich hingezogen, 

Fiihlt selhst im Faradies sich doch aus dir verbannt : 

O mdchte wenigstens mich nicht die Abnungtriigeoyi 
Bey meineu Vatern einst in deinem Seboos zu liegen ! 

Oberorif 4r Gesang. 
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Thou dear loved nook, where first Haven's light I viewed, 

Where tny first joy, where my first grief I found. 

Poor be Uiy soil, thy name unknown and rude, 

My yearning heart to thee is ever bound ; 

Still longs the haunts of childhood to explore, 

For these, in Eden banished, pants unblest ; 

Oh grant me, Heaven, when life's fond dream is o'er. 

In native earth beside my sires to rest ! 

A speculator on the structure of mind, who holds the doctrine that nothing, 
cither in the physical or moral world, is made in vain, might exercise his saga- 
city in discovering the final cause of this mysterious feeling; in determining 
what advantage the human race derives from this principle in their nature, and 
what would be the loss were it extirpated from the breast, and no predilection 
felt for the place of our birth beyond any other spot. To this, perhaps, it may 
be replied, that the feeling is intended as a provision for the equal population 
of the globe. Had mankind no attachment to the place of their nativity, it is 
not improbable that, on feeling its disadvantages, they might generally be in- 
duced to migrate to more propitious climates, and that the whole progeny of 
Adam might be again congregated in one crowded Shinaar, leaving other 
countries unpeopled. Such an event is effectually counteracted by the feelings 
of which we have been speaking : as it is, every one is unwilling to leave his 
birth-place, whatever maybe its disadvantages, and wl;cn compelled to do so, 
that place becomes a magnet to draw him perpetually back, like a body revolv- 
ing round the centre of an eclipse, with a force increasing directly as the 
distance# Yet universal as is this sentiment, it is, like the opposite principles 
of attraction and repulsion, wonderfully counterbalanced by an antagonist 
principle,— the love of emigration. How powerfully this acts, is known to 
every tyro in ancient history, who has read of the swarms that 
the populous North 

Poured ever from her frozen loins, to pass 
Rhine or the Danube. 

And the accounts of modern colonies equally demonstrate that there is in the 
human mind an inherent love of travel. These contradictions are rendered 
the more perplexing by the changes that seem occasionally to take place in 
national manners and character. Thus, were we to look through Europe for a 
nation more than ordinarily attached to its home, we should probably fix upon 
the Swiss, among whom the affection of Nostalgia is so strong and prevalent, 
that it is said whole regiments of their soldiers have, in foreign counlries, been 
known to lay down tbeir arms, that they might follow' the irresistible desire of 
returning to their native mountains. Yet these are the very people who, in 
the time of Julius Caesar, under the name of Helvetii, in a body, burned their 
homes and left their beloved birth-place to seek a more propitious dwelling in 
G^ul. How are we to reconcile such Opposite affections in the human breast ? 
Are we to conclude man to be so capricious a being, as to defy all speculations 
on his nature ; or arc we to adopt the old Aristotelian doctrine, that all things 
subsist by contraries ? 

The next clasa of passengers that appear in a Calcutta and Saugor steamer, 
present a marked contrast to the preceding. They are friends and relatives, 
who are going down to accompany the departing, as far as the limits of the 
pilot-boats will permit. Among these are many shades of difference. The first 
&re common acquaintances, who look forward to follow in a year or two them- 
selves. They go down the river on this occasion merely as a party of pleasure ; 
their conversation rolls chiefly on a calculation of the time when they also may 
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be setting out on their return homewards, and is enlivened by many a witty 
remark on the vile climate of Bengal, the delights of that of Europe, and the 
embarrassment which an old Qua-ky feels on being transferred from the one to 
the other A good deal is said on the want of Thikaum in the English 
weather, on the new HickmuU of steam-coaches and rail-roads, of the present 
‘ Shouq for improvements, and the number of new Bunaos to be found in the 
London shops. 

And here it may be necessary to explain the uncouth terms which.! have 
introduced into this sample of Anglo-Indian phraseology. The European 
reader need not be surprised to learn that, among Anglo-Indians, as among every 
other set of people any-how combined, there exists ^ sort of slang language, 
containing a variety of phrases not, it must be owned, of much classical 
elegance, but yet such as it would be difficult to find substitutes for of equal 
force and expressiveness. If I be thought to take too much pains in interpret- 
ing such of the vocables of this fingua franca^ as must occasionally occur, I 
entreat my readers to observe that one of the difficulties which an Indian finds, 
on returning home, is that of making himself luulerstood. His friends natu- 
rally crowd about him with questions regarding the manners, customs, mode of 
living, &c. in India, and he attempts his best to gratify their curiosity ; but 
before proceeding beyond the very threshold of his explanations, he finds he 
has employed a number of words so familiar to hinibelf, that it never occurs 
they can be unknown to his hearers. This produces a demand for explana- 
tion; one explanation requires another, and the business goes on, wheel 
within wheel, from one degree of intricacy to another, till both sp^ker and 
hearer give up the discussion in despair, the former wondering at the dulness 
of his friends in being unable to comprehend what is so simple and notorious; 
the latter declaring that no Indian can ever give an account of India. In fact, 
a vocabulary of the most expressive Eastern words adopted into Euro|)can 
conversation, would be a very interesting and entertaining piece, and would 
cast great light on Anglo-Indian manners and ideas. In the absence of such a 
work, and for the benefit of those critics and commentalors who, in A. 1). 
2,500, shall publish Variorum editions of the Bengal Annual and Calcutta Ma- 
gazinef I shall attempt an elucidation of a few naturalized phrasc.s, which our 
Indian friends will readily recognise as old acquaintances. 

I shall begin with Jaut Jihaccy a phrase for which we necessarily want an 
equivalent, as it implies a person of the same caste ; it is derived from J««^, 

‘ a caste,’ (a derivative from the Sanscrit Jtm, ‘ to be born,’) and Bhaecy the 
Hindee word for ‘ brother.’ It is used metaphorically by Anglo-Indians to 
express intimate friends,— as brother-officens, or brothers of a Free- Mason lodge. 

The next word is the well known Bunao. The best elucidation of this term 
is Peter Pindar’s celebrated talc of the Razors. It exactly signifies what is 
made, not to shave, but to sell. “ This Joe Manton is a bit of a bunaoy” is a 
phrase often applied to the fowling-pieces sold at Monghyr, the place whele, 
by tradition, the Hindoo Vulcan fixed his earthly abode, and where accordingly 
the majority of inhabitants arc blacksmiths. Similarly, we may say, “ this 
hookah-snake, this palkecy or palankeen, areirmwosj” and, by an easy meta- 
phor, “that story of his is a complete bunao:'* it would be difficult to find an 
English phrase in which to translate this word, in all these instances. To the 
profounder class of my readers, who may wish to know its etymology, I will 
add that Bunao is the second person plural of the imperative, used as a sub- 
stantive, of the Hindee verb Bunaunay * to make,’ and, perhaps, “ a made-up 
affair ** would be its nearest, though circumlocutory translation. 
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The next term We shall mention is Hudcmnt. This is a very noble word, 
being the infinitive of the Hebrew and Arabia verb Bakama, * he judged/ or 

* commanded/ Our readers* doubtless all know, that Sir Walter Scott, in his 
Tales of the Crusaders, make^ Sultan Saladin (Salauh-ood-Deen) come to the 
Christian camp, as a Hakim, or physician. But this is a mistake; Hakim, or 
more properly Hauhim, signifies ‘ a judge* or ‘ruler/ It is a common title of 
God, and never would have been assumed as a title by the sultan on that occa- 
sion. JThe word Sir Walter intended is Hukecin, another derivative from the 
same root, and which is the usual title for a physician, perhaps from some anti- 
cipation of the modern discovery, that “ knowledge is power.** The infinitive 
Hicimut signifies ‘ wisdom,* or ‘ philosophy/ and in this sense is degraded by 
Anglo-Indians to a variety of uses, which, if they be philosophy, are philosophy 
in its every-day clothes. Thus, “ I don*t understand the Hickmut of this 
lock ;*’ that is, “ I don*t understand how to open it.” “What’s the Hickmut 
of this new bridle?” i. e. “which is the way in which it must be put on the 
horse ?” &c. 

While upon this subject, I may as well stop a moment, to complain of the 
want of prosody which appears in the writings even of oiir best poets, when 
using Oriental names. If an error in the quantity of a Greek or Latin word 
bean inexcusable blunder, why should a similar error in an Arabic or Sanscrit 
appellation be passed over uncensured? If it would be unpardonable to talk 
of Cicero or Alexander, why should wc persist in speaking of the Kmir and 
Sultan, instead of Emeer and Sultaun. These, however, arc errors that, like 
the universal use of St. Helena for St. Helena, arc too deeply engrained in 
language to be now got rid of. Still I cannot help wishing, that our great poets 
hud avoided mistakes that necessarily disturb all who know anything of Oriental 
pronunciation ; I cannot resist quoting two instance.s. 

In his Vimn of Don Roderic, Sir Walter Scott, in a passage that must be 
familiar to every person of taste, describes, in a blaze of the most animated 
poetry, the landing of the Moslems in Spain : 

Tlicy come ! they come ! I see the groaning land 
White with the turbans of each Arab horde; 

Swart Zahrajoin* her misbelieving hands, 

Allali and Mahomet their battle- word. 

How much is it to be wished that this splendid effusion had not been injured by 
the introduction of two lines, that sin against all prosody 1 
The Ti!cbir$' war-cry and the Leiles^ yell, 

The choice they yield, the Korku or the sword. 

In the first of these, Lelie, though a barbarous corruption of the Arabic 
profession, “ There is no God but God,” may be excused, as there is no other 
word that vvoiild express it. But TVcAir ought to be altered— 

• Tucbctrs' fierce war-cry, Lcto’ cruel yell, 

The second line, could the rhyme allow it, would assume far greater magnifi- 
cence by a very slight alteration ; 

The choice they yield, the Sword or the Kdrun. 

Mahomet, a barbarism for Mohammad, may be allowed, as it is Don Roderic 
who speaks, and he may be supposed not well versed in the Oriental tongues. 

The other instance I shall give is from Thomas Campbell, who, in that beau- 
tiful but sadly fanciful picture of the regeneration of India, which concludes 
the first part of his Pleasures of Hope, exclaims — 

The tenth dvalar cemes ! 
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This should be again corrected— 

Comes the tenth Av^uur. 

Conversely, he has Gunha for Ganeshot and so on. Such mistakes, though 
unnoticed by European, sound very disagreeably to Oriental readers. They 
might easily be avoided. 

Another current Anglo-Indian phrase is Thikauna, a Hindee word, of which 
it is difficult to give the exact meaning. Its general signification is * fixture/ 
‘ certainty,* or ‘ trust-worthiness/ Thus, “ there’s no thikauna iruthe English 
weather ; it may be fair and foul a dozen times a-day,” “ there’s no ihikauna 
in that fellow ; he may be your friend to-day and enemy to-morrow.” 

We shall mention but one more, and that is the much-used but utterly un- 
translateable word, Skouq. The ou is here to be pronounced as in shout, trout. 
It is the infinitive of the Arabic verb Shaaka* he wished ’ or ‘ desired.’ It is in 
some respects similar to our * taste,* but not exactly so, as shouq can be used 
in a ludicrous or perverse meaning, which * taste ’ cannot. Thus, “ he has a 
great shouq for pictures,” would hardly imply that he has a great taste for or in 
pictures, but that he has a great rage for buying and possessing them, whether 
he really be a judge of painting or not. * llage,* however, would scarcely 
answer for shouq, in all instances. Thus, “he has a great for study,” 
would be more properly, “ he has a great love for study,” and would give an 
idea of approbation of which “ rage ” is incapable. “ Horses and dogs were 
his shouq at one time, but there’s no thikauna in him ; he has given up all his 
old shoiiqs, and his only shouq now is for politics.” “ I have a shouq for all 
sorts of machines, but I don’t understand the hickmut of this watch ; I think 
it is rather a bunao^ for there’s no thikauna in its going, and I know that my 
Sirkaur and the Ghurrec Waula (native watch-maker) are jaut hkaees/* Such 
is the language that is often heard from old Bengalee residents ; not classical, 
certainly, but yet not easy to be rendered with equal force into pure English. 

Another class of passengers are of a sadder description than those of which 
we have yet given an account. They arc the parents, generally the mothers, 
of children of from three to eight years old, whom the irremediable insalubrity 
of the Indian climate compels their parents to send to Europe. During this 
last day of their being together, the children may be seen running up and down 
the poop and deck of the vessel, enjoying the novelty and bustle, and talking 
incessantly to their Ayahs and bearers about each juhauz (ship) and naoo (boat) 
as it passes by, while the parents, indificrent to all other objects, follow their 
little ones constantly with their eyes, endeavouring to arrest their attention 
and to say or do something that may remain in their own and their children’s 
remembrance as a memorial. 

This is, indeed, the most painful part of Indian exile. The insalubrity and 
oppression of its climate may be guarded against and alleviated j intercourse 
with Europe may be kept up, by correspondence ; subjects with a large deve- 
lopment of the bump of politics may have sent out bales of the Times and 
Morning Chronicle, according as the organs of conservativeness or destructive- 
ness prevail ; and they who, in addition to hearing the speculations of others, 
long to enlighten the world with their own, may at all times do so through the 
ever open columns of the Calcutta newspapers. Those again who wish to culti- 
vate any particular department of science or literature have always opportuni- 
ties of doing so, for there are few parts of the world where books are more 
easily procured than Calcutta. It is true that new English publications are 
unattainably expensive, but after the lapse of a few months they arc found 
selling in the bazaar, when the gloss of novelty is over, at a tenth part of their 
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original cost. Besides this, cheap editions of all popular English and transla- 
tions of French and German books are printed in America, and imported in 
large numbers into Calcutta, where they sell at an equal or perhaps greater 
rate of reduction. The savans of France and the professors of Germany are 
fond of having their names included in the list of donors to the Asiatic Society, 
and almost universally present copies of their works to its library, which thus 
contains a vast store of valuable books, that (thanks to our wholesome laws 
against the importation of such a pernicious manufacture as foreign literature^ 
are hardly procurable even in London ; of these particularly are German and 
French periodicals ; and lastly, there is the literature of Calcutta itself, Native, 
English, and Anglo-Indian, composing a mass of valuable information on all 
topics relative to India, and forming a vivid picture and genuine record of the 
opinions and manners of seventy millions of our fellow-subjects, from ail know- 
ledge of which the people of Britain (thanks to the operation of the same laws) 
are completely prohibited. “ Mdhcurvmement^' says Baron de Sacy, speaking 
of Macan’s edition of the Shah Nnmah, Ics dlifions de l*Inde parvlennent dif- 
ficilement en Europe;'* and for some reason, best known to those at the head 
of affairs, the shores of Britain are girt as with a wall of iron against the admis- 
sion of the literary products of our eastern dominions. The consequence is, 
that no intercommunity of literary feeling exists between us ; and that while we 
are perpetually complaining of the paucity of our information respecting Hin- 
dostan, we voluntarily deprive ourselves of that from which alone it can be 
obtained pure and unsophisticated, the statements of the inhabitants of India 
themselves, as they are to be found exhibited in every possible shape, by the in- 
numerable newspapers, magazines, tracts and pampldets, Native, English and 
Eurasian, that are perpetually issuing from the Indian press. 

No country can possibly afford a richer field than India, for the cultivation 
of the various branches of natural history, zoology, botany, geology, mineralogy, 
&C.J in short, the politician, the man of literature, and the man of science, will 
find abundant scope for the exercise of their respective powers, and were there 
no counterbalancing circumstances, each of these might live almost as happily 
in India as in Europe. But to the father of a family, all this can countervail 
nothing of what there may almost he called the eleventh commandment, thou 
shalt separate from thy children. For if there be any aphorism at all certain in 
Indian Hygiene, it is, that children of European parents cannot be reared in 
India, from biyth to adult age, without destruction to their constitutions. No 
precautions in diet, clothing, lodging, exercise, or exposure, can ward off the 
irresistible effects of climate. The general course of the young constitution is, 
that from birth till about the age of three, the child, passing over the usual 
ailments of dentition, appears tolerably healthy, in some cases even more so 
than its cotemporaries in Europe ; but, after that period, it begins to droop, 
becomes emaciated, sallow and languid; loses strength, spirits and appetite, 
anil is incapable of partaking in amusement or receiving education. Then it is 
that parents have to make the choice, between sending their children to Europe, 
and retaining them in India to see them daily wasting away before their eyes. 

A cruel alternative I when to the inevitable griefs of parting there is added, as 
IS too often the case, the uncertainty of the treatment which the children are 
to receive at home, from friends whom perhaps the parents may not have seen 
or had communication with for many years ; who may be utterly indifferent to 
their long absent relatives, and very little prepared either to receive the “ living 
consignments” with affection, or to watch over them with care. 

Such reflections do not of course occur to young men on their arrival in 
^mt.Journ. N.S.Vol.‘J2.No.K5. L 
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India, nor are they commonly awakened during the few first years of married 
life. While the children are young, parents in general, too much occupied 
with the happiness of possessing them, willingly exclude from their minds ail 
thoughts of parting, and give themselves up to a sort of dreamy persuasion, 
hardly aihounting to belief, that, among the innumerable cases they see around 
theip^ theirs may be an exception, and that, though thousands of examples 
testify to^the contrary, some additional care or precaution, or some latent good 
fortune in the constitution, may preserve their children unaffected by the fiery 
blasts of May and the steamy exhalations of October. But gradually time steals 
on, and the infant passes its fourth, fifth, sixth and seventh birth-days ; the de- 
lusion begins to dissipate; languor, sallowness, loss of appetite and strength, 
unappeasable fretfulness and increasing emaciation, followed by more serious 
attacks of fever and unconquerable derangement of bowels, arouse parents to 
the sad necessity of preparing for their children’s departure. 

When, after many a struggle between duty and affection, and many an excuse 
for delay, which the parents, even while making it, perceive to be fallacious, 
the transmission is finally determined upon and accomplished, it is not to be 
supposed that all the disadvantages of Indian exile terminate, or that the whole 
loss consists in a few years of absence. Far more serious evils are often the 
result. The unnatural separation of parents and children necessarily breaks 
up the associations which result from youthful intercourse, and the gradual 
expansion of intellect, during the years of education under the parent’s eye. 
When all this interesting period is passed over as a dreary blank, and the 
parents meet again with their grown-up offspring, they find themselves estranged 
from each other; community of feeling is lost, and too frequently there remains 
but little of affection. Even brothers and sisters, who may have been sent 
home at distant intervals, rarely attain that warmth of mutual afiection which 
can be produced only. by a length of unbroken intercourse during the suscepti- 
ble years of childhood. 

Such are the disadvantages of sending children to Europe; but they are in- 
evitable. Of those who from any cjuise are kept in India, great numbers |)eri.sh 
between birth and the completion of childhood. Some, however, survive : they 
for the most part appear to recover them.selvcs about ;he age of ten or twelve, 
and from thence continue to pass through the usual stages of existence, but 
with marked debility both of mental and bodily constitution. It would be dif- 
ficult, if not impossible, to ascertain the average duration of life in this race of 
men, but there can be little doubt that it is short ; many of the females, par- 
ticularly, fall victims to too early marriage. 

A curious circumstance, connected with the infants, is that, where they are 
much affected by the climate, they absolutely appear to cease to grow, and at 
the age of from one to three years, will go on from month to month without 
the smallest increase of bulk ; their little clothes never require to be enlarged. 
Yet on being put on board of ship, and sent-to sea, they at once take a start, 
and shoot up to their proper size. ' 

Many projects have been entertained, and sometimes carried into execution, 
of rearing European offspring in Simla and other northern parts of India, and 
such schemes are generally so far successful as to carry children over the dan- 
gerous period of infancy ; but this imperfect improvement of cliniate is altogether 
insufficient as a substitution for that of Europe, and perhaps no parent has ever 
trusted to it without having cause to repent. So certain is all this, that it 
would be difficult, perhaps impos.siblc, to find throughout India a single instance 
of a second generation of European blood existing without having had comma* 
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nicatioD with their original country ; I mean that the grandparents should be 
Europeans, and the children and grandchildren should have been born and reared 
in India without ever going to Europe. If instances of this are to be found, 
they certainly must be very rare. I have never known one. 

These considerations fully demonstrate the fallacy of the idea, that coloni- 
zation by Europeans could ever be carried to any extent in our eastern do- 
minions, even were it permitted in the most unlimited manner. Nature herself 
has placed insurmountable obstacles in its way, and has evidently intended that 
the blood of Europe should never people the plains of India. Were a colony 
now established under the most favourable circumstances, and with every re- 
quisite for the foundation of a new community, it would, without the slightest 
external accident or misfo^’tune, wither and perish in two generations. The 
truth is, that the aphorism, that man is an inhabitant of all climates, must be 
received with great limitation. If it be true with respect to man in general, it 
is certainly erroneous with respect to the various races into which mankind are 
divided. They appear to be almost as strictly confined to particular districts 
as the different species of animals, and we might as easily expect to people the 
jungles of Bengal with a race of white bears, as its fields with a race of Esqui- 
maux, or even perhaps of the race, whatever be its name, which inhabits the 
White Islands of the north-west. We can change our Longitude but not our 
Latitude. It was from the east and not from the north or south, that the chil- 
dren of men travelled to the land of Shinaar. 


ESTATE OF ALEXANDEJJ AND CO. 

TO THE EDITOR. 

Sir: — We learn from your journal of this month, that affidavits have been 
submitted to the Insolvent Court of Calcutta, staling that the deponents 
believed the firm of Alexander and Co. was solvent at the several periods when 
four of the partners carried away capital to an immense amount, — say to the 
amount of millions,— from their house; that these partners now claim divi- 
dends on Rs. [18,08,9(10, as appearing at their credit on the books of the firm ! 
and that an order of the court was to be made absolute for the payment of 
these dividends, unless cause should be shown against it. 

It is to be apprehended that there are no real creditors of this estate in Cal- 
cutta to oppose these affidavits, and it is for the creditors here to consider 
whether they will not require better evidence than the belie/ of these depo- 
nents, that the house was solvent at those periods. It is also to be remarked, 
that one of these deponents is a claimant on his own account, and on that of 
the other three partners, for these dividends, which, if allowed, will materially 
rftluce the dividends on the claims of the other creditors, amongst whom are 
invalids, v^dows, and orphans. Report says, that the house here also claims 
nearly a million, but they did not prove their claim here. In addition to the 
enormous sums those partners carried away, they have been drawing largely 
from the house in Calcutta since they left India, and, for some years before 
the stoppage, the house here was getting all it could in specie and otherwise 
from the house in Calcutta, at the same time restraining the constituents from 
drawing large sums, and allowing them to draw only for their current expenses, 
though they held credits for large sums. We see by the balance-sheets, that 
Alexander and Co. exhibited an account of aiie/i to the amount of about five 
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crores of rupees, or five millions sterling, consisting of debts and mortgaged 
property ; and Mr. Holroyd, the official assignee in Calcutta, stated, some time 
ago, that they would pay only about 10 per cent, dividends, or less probably, 
of which, after three years have elapsed, only a first dividend of 3 per cent, is 
said to have been paid this year. Three millions of thete asseU were admitted 
by the firm and assignees to be worth nothing, and the other two millions, or 
two crores of rupees, it is reckoned, will produce ordy about twenty lacs, or 
one-tenth of the two crores. These observations shew pretty clearly, that the 
proJitSi which the partners carried to their credit, arising from such assets, were 
fictitious, and that they ought to be compelled to refund to the general cre- 
ditors the capital they carried away, and not be allowed to claim the balance of 
Rs. 38,08,960 above mentioned, nearly half a million sterling ! This they 
ought to do of their own accord, if they have the proper feelings of men, when 
they know that invalids, widows, and orphans, are starving in consequence of 
this occurrence, and the accounts of the house here ought to be looked into by 
the general creditors at home. 

Most of the creditors at home were simple enough, on the recommendation 
of the house here, to give powers of attorney, in the dismay of the moment, 
to one of the four partners above alluded to, and to a house in Calcutta, which 
has, through the influence of the house here, succeeded Alexander and Co. 
in their business and in the good graces of the house here j—the creditors may, 
therefore, reckon that these parties will all attend to their own interests in the 
matter. But perhaps it is not too late for them, the creditors, to come forward 
and exert themselves in defence of their property. 

These hints are respectfully submitted to Lord Combermcre and the other 
creditors at home; and it is requested that you will be pleased to insert this 
letter in your first journal. 

A Constant Reader of your Journal, and a 

Creditor of Alexander and Co, 

\Uh December, 


A detailed abstract of Mr. Fullarton’s affidavit, showing the time and 
manner of the secession of the several partners from the firm, will be seen in 
our Asiatic Intelligence of this month, p. 4.— Ku. 


PRTOU’S LIFE OF GOLDSMITH.* 

W K do not recollect an instance in which the industry of a biographer 
has added so much to the labours of his predecessors as Mr. Prior has in his 
Life of Goldsmith, just published. No one laying any pretensions to an 
acquaintance with English poetry, can be ignorant of the general* outline of 
the history of the author of the Traveller the Deserted Village; but 
Mr. Prior has filled up the naked outline ; he has inserted the features and 
lineaments; and his picture of the poet bears almost the same relation to 
that of antecedent biographers, as the real face of an individual does to 
indifferent portraits of liini. 'I'hc extraordinary diligence and perseverance 

* The Life of Oliver Goldsmith, M.B., from a variety of Original Sources. By Jambs Piuob. 
F.S.A., &c. London, 1837. Murray. 
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which Mr. Prior seems to have exerted, in his efforts to elucidate the history 
of Goldsmith, have been wonderfully successful; amongst the minutiae which 
his researches embraced, are tailors’ and other bills;* he has thus not only 
added many new incidents, but cleared up many obscure ones, in his che- 
quered career. Hence we find how much the poet has been misrepresented ; 
at the same time that we arc constrained to wonder still more at the odd 
compound which his character exhibits, where so many intellectual and 
moral qualities unite with so many weaknesses and eccentricities. So 
prominent and inveterate were the latter, that age, experience, and ample 
opportunities of knowing the world, appear not in the slightest degree to 
have corrected them : he was as much a child after passing the equatorial 
line of forty, as when he was a school-boy at Edgeworths-town. 

Although we venture to notice a work like this, which lies out of the 
circle of our topics, wc cannot devote the space requisite to an analysis of 
it. There is, however, one incident in the life of Goldsmith recorded in 
Mr. Prior’s work, to which we cannot help adverting, because it had a 
singular influence upon the fortunes, or rather fame, of the poet, by divert- 
ing him from a voyage to India, or in a man-of-war, and because it is 
mentioned by none of his biographers. 

About the year 1758, it appears that Goldsmith obtained, through the 
interest of Mr. Jones, an East-India Director, a medical appointment to 
India. In a letter to a relative in Ireland he describes it as that of physician 
and surgeon to one of the factories on the coast of Coromandel, the salary of 
which was £100 per annum only, but the practice of the place £1,000. 
The expenses of his outfit were, however, too large* for his limited means, 
and he determined to enter in the medical department of the navy. He, 
accordingly, presented himself at Surgeons’ Hall for examination as an • 
hospital mate, and, to his astonishment and mortification, was rejected. The 
entry on the books of the College of Surgeons, 2Ist December 1758, 
testifies that Oliver Goldsmith” was the ojily person examined who was 
“ found not qualified.” This disappointment not only cut off his hopes of 
employment, but disabled him from repaying sundry loans, one of which 
was of rather equivocal character. 

VYe may add, that in the narrative of Goldsmith’s history, are interwoven 
various biographies of individuals connected with it, wdth occasional glimpses 
of Johnson and the Club, which might well entitle Mr. Prior to describe his 
work as a “ History of the Life and Times of Goldsmith;” and that the 
anecdotes, incidents, and circumstances connected with the history of his 
* Works and the illustrations of his poems, are full of interest. 

* Goldsmith appears to have been expensive in his garb; his bill Trom 171S9 to 1773 fAve yean) 
amounted to including a blue velvet suit, £ 21 . 10s. 9d.” He was very fond of acting the beau. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

Roi/al Asiatic iSoew/y.— The ordinary meetings of this Society re* commenced 
for the season on the 3d December; Colonel James Law Lushington, CtB., 
in the chair. A considerable number of members and their friends were present. 

Among the more important donations to the Society’s library and museum, 
received during the recess, and now laid on the table, were the following: 

From W. H. Watlien. Esq., of the Bengal C. S., a Hindu drama, in the Sanscrit 
language, entitled Jdnaka Parinmja, written by Ilambhadra Dieshita, a learned Brah- 
min, who flourished about the sixth century, MS. beautifully written, on English 
paper, with finely executed illustrative drawings, coloured ; also, a grammar of the 
Pracrita language, in Sanscrit, MS., apparently copied by the same hand as the pre- 
ceding: both works accompanied by analytical notices by Mr. Wathen. From Capt. 
R. Cogan, of the Indian Navy, a chart of the Red Sea, compiled from a stasimetric 
survey, on two large sheets. From the Rev. C. Gutzlaif, a native map of the impe- 
rial city of Peking. From J. G. Wilkinson, Esq. his topographical Survey of Thebes. 
From Manockjee Cursetjec, Esq., of Bombay, a lithographed copy of Vendidddf 
one of the books attributed to Zoroaster. From Sir Graves C. Haughton, a MS. Re, 
port, &c. to the Court of Directors on the importance of the study of Sanscrit, dated 
in 1812 ; also, a MS. translation of a treaty between Tipu Sail) and the Company, &c. 
From Mrs. Davids, her French translation of her late son’s Turkish Grammar. The 
Transactions of various learned societies, both English and continental. From Lieut. 
P. Rainer, an original inscription on stone, brought by his late father from Nubia, being 
a Latin acrostic j also, a stuffed specimen of the puff-adder, of the saw-fish, and of the 
OrnUhorhynchus Paradoxus } and a Nepfi.1 sword. From Capt. James Mackenzie, of 
the Bengal Cavalry, images of Durga, Vishnu, Garoora, and Saraswati ; brahrainical 
beads ; an Indian clepsydra; and specimens of various utensils used by the Hindus in 
their religious observances. From Col. Strover, the skin of a boa-constrictor, more 
than thirteen feet in length ; also, two Malay kreeses, and a mandarin’s dirk. From 
Lieut. Newbold, of the Madras army, the Sampitan, or blow-jiipe used by the abori- 
gines of the Malay peninsula ; w'ith a quiver of arrows, and two packets of the Upas 
poison. (Lieut. Newbold, we understand, is engaged in preparing an account of tliese 
people.) 

The secretary read a letter from Major-general Sir Henry Worsley, in which 
the general, after adverting to the incidental observations which had of late 
occasionally appeared in regard to the funds of the Society being inadequate to 
the useful purposes contemplated by it, begged to tender a bank post-bill for 
one hundred ponnds, to be appropriated in the way that might be deenied the 
best calculated to promote the utility and enhance the reputation of the Society ; 
also, suggesting that, as an expedient for improving the resources of the Society, • 
an appeal to members to double their subscriptions, for one year, might* be suc- 
cessfully made. 

The special thanks of the Society were unanimously voted to Sir Henry for 
his tery liberal donation. 

Dr. Campbell, of the Nipdl residency, and M. Bojer, of the Mauritiu.s were 
elected corresponding members ; and Colonel £. L. Smythe was elected a resi- 
dent member. 

The paper read at this meeting was an account of the Thugs, written by Lieut. 
Reynolds of the Madras army, and communicated to the Society by Colonel 
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Smythe. In a memorandum attached to the paper by the latter gentleman, it 
appears that Lieut .Reynolds had been employed, for a considerable time, by 
the resident at Hyderabad, expressly for the purpose of gaining information as 
to the extent and scenes of the depredations of these organized gangs of mur- 
derers, by admitting and taking down the testimopy of such of them as were 
willing to become approvers, so that ultimate steps might be taken to put an 
end to their systematic atrocities. In this Lieut. Reynolds succeeded so wed, 
that, in 1833, a body of nearly 300 of them were brought as prisoners to Hyder- 
abad. These were tried under a special commission and sentenced to death, 
but which punishment was commuted to hard labour on the roads. 

Lieut. Reynolds states that the Thugs are also known by the name of Phanti» 
gars\* and in the eastern part of the Nizam’s dominions they are called Badhiks. 
The Thugs never attempt torch a traveller until they have deprived him of life; 
and this is done by btrangulatiun, it being a rule with them never to shed blood. 
The instrument is a convenient strip of cloth, which is thrown round the vic- 
tim’s neck in an unguarded moment. They use every stratagem to decoy 
travellers into their clutclies; and they dispose of the dead bodies with the 
greatest secrecy. These murderers disdain the practice of petty thefts; and 
are even ambitious to appear ns respectable persons, expending much of their 
gains in personal decoration. They connect religion with their practice; and 
pretend that, in immolating the numberless victims that yearly fall by their 
hands, they are but obeying the injunctions of their goddess Kali. They have 
even temples and priests entirely of their own community, According to a 
legend current amongst them. Kali is said to have once formed the determina- 
tion of extirpating the human race, and she accordingly sacrificed all but her 
own disciples ; but she discovered, to her astonishment, that, through the inter- 
vention of the creating power, whenever human blood was shed, a fresh being 
immediately started into existence to supply the vacancy ; she, therefore, 
formed an image, into which she instilled the principle of life; and calling to- 
gether her disciples, instructed them how to deprive that being of vitality, by 
strangling it with a handkerchief. This method being found effectual, the god- 
dess directed her worshippers to adopt it, and to murder without distinction all 
who should fall into their hands ; promising herself to dispose of the bodies of 
their victims, whose property she bestowed on her followers. She promised 
also to be present at and to preside over them, on all occasions, so that none 
should prevail against them. Their order being thus established, the Thugs 
originally took no care of the bodies of those whom they sacrificed, until one 
of their number, being curious to know how the goddess disposed of them, 
watched a corpse one day, for that purpose. The goddess descended, as usual, 
to take off the body, but, observing the man, she relinquished her purpose, re- 
buked him for his temerity, and said she could no longer perform her promise 
with regard to the murdered bodies. Since that time, the 'i'hugs have been 
•obliged to dispose of them in ilicir own way. Believing in the sacred origin of 
their system, the Thugs seem to be visited by no feelings of compunction for 
their deeds; but, on the contrary,,dwell with satisfaction, and even exultation, 
on their exploits, especially those in which they have been personally enga|pd. 

Lieut, Reynolds describes in detail the whole practice of this horrid system, 
which is carried on with the most consummate art, and states that no adequate 
idea can be formed of the expenditure of human life to which it has given occa- 
sion, nor of the wealth that has been acquired by its adoption. Happily, how- 

* A paper by J, A. R. Stevenwn, Esq., giving an account of the Thuga under this name, was read before 
the Society on the 1st of February 1834. 
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ever, it is now greatly on the decline, especially in those parts of India under 
the British government. 

17th of December : the Right Hon. the Earl of Munster in the chair. Seve- 
ral donations to the library were presented. 

Wm. Oliver, Esq., of the Madras Civil Service was elected a resident member. 

A dissertation on the antiquity of the Armenian language, by Isaac Aganoor, 
Esq., an Armenian gentleman, was read. This paper was communicated by the 
Bombay Branch R. A. S., and is illustrated with notes by the Secretary of that 
Society, Mr. T. M. Dickenson, of the Bombay army. The author, drawing his 
conclusions from the Scriptures, argues that the original language of Adam, 
preserved by Noah, and those of his descendants who settled in Armenia, in 
the land of Ararat, was the Armenian, and not the Hebrew, although the 
Jews are generally allowed to have established the strongest claims to their 
language being the primitive language of mankind. Among the proofs brought 
forward by the writer to maintain his position, is, that the names of several 
places in Armenia are significant of circumstances relating to early Scripture 
history, such as Arnohwotey which, in Armenian, signifies ‘ Noah placed his 
foot;* and that this word is derived from /Ir, ‘placed;’ .NoA, ‘Noah;’ and wotcy 
‘ foot.* Again; in Genesis, ix,26., it is written : “ And Noah began to be a 
husbandman, and planted a vineyard.” Now near Arnohwote is a place called 
Akhoorecy which means, in Armenian, ‘he planted a vineyard;* from Akhy ‘he 
planted ;* and oor, ‘vines.* In the same vicinity is another place, called Nak-‘ 
hijivany which signifies ‘ first halting. place,* The confusion of tongues is gene- 
rally allowed to have occurred in the second century after the deluge, which 
Noah survived 350 years. It is hardly to he supposed that he, to whom the 
Almighty had said, “ Thee have I seen righteous before me in this generation,’* 
should so soon afterwards have lapsed into rebellion against the Most High ; 
and we may, therefore, suppose that the punishment of the wicked was not 
inflicted upon the “ righteous” one, and that, therefore, the language of Noah, 
and those whose attendance on the venerable patriarch prevented them from 
following the migration to Shinar, was not affected by the confusion of Babel • 
and, consequently, that the ancient language of the antediluvians was preserved 
in Armenia; subject only to those partial changes which all languages undergo 
by time. 

In further confirmation of his opinions, Mr. Aganoor remarks, that the Ar- 
menian tongue claims this peculiar distinction from its being the most perfect 
and beautiful of all languages ; and he observes, that a native of Armenia, po.s- 
sessing a thorough knowledge of his mother tongue, has little difficulty in ac- 
quiring and pronouncing the words of any other language whatever. 

Mr. Dickenson*^ has appended some learned notes to this paper, which tend 
to corroborate the views of his author. He considers too, that the Armenia*) 
language has been greatly neglected and misrepresented, and that the accour. 
of the antients regarding it are very imperfect. 

Another paper, on the application to India of the principles of Pplitical Eco- 
nomy, as received in Europe, by W. C. Bruce, Esq., was read. 

next meeting was announced for the 7th of January next. . 

Medical and Physical Society of Calcutta . — At the meeting of the 4tb June, 
a letter was read from Dr. Wallich, enclosing an extract from Royle*s work on 
the Botany of the Himalaya Mountains, including some interesting remarks 
on the subject of materia raedica, pointing out the importance of inquiries 
* We regret to hear that Mr. Dickenson is recently deceased. ^ 
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being made with the view of bringing to light the ample resources of this 
country in the production of medicinal articles, and strongly recommending 
the subject of the native materia medica to the notice of the medical officers 
in India. Dr. Wallich fully concurs in these remarks, and trusts that the 
Medical Society will use all its efforts to promote so desirable an object. He 
concludes, by offering his services in forwarding the views of the Society in 
this matter. The extract will be found at pages 275 and 276 of Dr. Royle’s 
work. It contains also a short account of the genus colotropis or mudavy by 
which the abovementioned observations are preceded, 

A paper on a human monstrosity, in the museum of the Medical College, by 
Dr. Goodeve, was read and discussed. 

The monster, described by Dr. Goo'deve, consists of two female children 
united together in the thorax and upper part of the abdomen, by a broad connec- 
tion, extending from the sternum to the umbilicus.- Below and above these two 
points, all is natural. There is only one perfect umbilical cord, but below that 
is seen another rudimental one, about an inch in length. The length of the 
whole monster is from fifteen to sixteen inches; circumference of the whole, 
eleven to twelve ; circumference of connecting medium, nine to ten inches ; 
weight, five pounds. On examining the internal structure, it was found that 
there is one thoracic and abdominal cavity common to both children ; these 
cavities being divided from each other by a single diaphragm. The walls of thb 
thorax are composed of a double set of ribs, with two sterni, one on the 
anterior, the other on the posterior part of the commissure. The abdominal 
muscles are likewise double, The abdominal and pelvic viscera of both chil- 
dren are perfect, with the exception of the liver. This organ appears to 
consist of two perfect livers, united together by their convex surfaces. This 
arrangement of the liver, of course, reverses completely the position of the 
abdominal viscera of the right child ; indeed, the abdominal contents and the 
diaphragm are so placed, that they may be best understood by conceiving the 
viscera of one child reflected in a mirror to form the viscera of the other. In 
the thorax, a double set of lungs are seen, with only one heart common to both 
children. This, to a certain extent, is double, but very imperfectly so. There 
is one large auricular cavity on cither side common to both right ventricles; 
the opening between their cavities is furnished with a valve, also common to 
both. From the right ventricle of the left side springs a pulmonary artery, 
but no similar vessel arises from the right side. The superior ven® cav® of 
both children empty themselves into a common right auricle. The latter 
cavity again communicates with a common left auricle, by an enormous 
foramen ovale unprovided with any valve. Into this common left auricle, one 
pulmonary vein from each child opens. The left auricle communicates with 
two separate left ventricles. Indeed, there appears to be one common opening 
between all the cavities of the heart, and the blood must have flowed through 
them in every direction. From each left ventricle arises a perfect aorta, on 
the left side, communicating with the pulmonary artery, by the ductus arte- 
riorus. On the right side, the ductus arteriorus forms the pulmonary artery, 
and is continued to the lungs of the right child. There is a thymus gthnd 
common to both children. This monster is said to have lived for three or four 
hours after birth, but it is difficult to conceive this possible. The arrangement 
of the^heart was such, that it would seem the creature must have been instan- 
taneously asphyxiated as soon as respiration became necessary. 
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VARIETIES. 

Farliamentary Properties of the Elephant. — Lord Coke (4 Inst.), citing a 
Roll of Pari. 3 Hen. vi. n. 3, says : “ It appeareth in a Parliament Roll, that 
the Parliament being, as hath been said, called Commune Conciliumy every 
member of the house being a councillor, should have three properties of the 
elephant ; first, that he hath no gall; secondly, that he is inflexible, and can- 
not bow; thirdly, that he is of a most ripe and perfect memory; which pro- 
perties, as there it is said, ought to be in every member of the great Council 
of Parliament. First, to be without gall, that is, without malice, rancour, 
heat, and envy; in elephantcy melancholia transit in nutrimentum corporis. 
Every gallish inclination (if any were) should tend to the good of the whole 
body, — the commonwealth. Secondly, that he be constant, inflexible, and 
not to be bowed or turned from the right, either for fear, reward, or favour, 
nor in judgment respect any person. Thirdly, of a ripe memory, that they, 
remembering perils past, might prevent dangers to come, as in that Roll of 
Parliament it appeareth. Whereunto we will add two other properties of the 
elephant ; the one, that, though they be maximee virtutis et maximi intcllectus, 
of greatest strength and understanding, tamen gregatim semper inccdunty yet 
they are sociable, and go in companies ; for animalia gregalla non sunt nocivay sed 
animalia solivaga sunt nociva; sociable creatures that go in flocks or herds are 
not hurtful, as deer, sheep, &c. ; but beasts that walk solely or singularly, as 
bears, foxes, &c., arc dangerous and hurtful. The other, that the elephant 
is philanthropos ; homini erranti viam ostendit / and these properties ought 
every Parliament man to have.” 


CRITICAL NOTICES. 

A View of the Present State of the Question as to Stcani’ Communication with India ,* with 

a Map and an Appendix, containing the Petitions to Parliament, and other Documents. 

By Captain Mklville Grindlay. London, 183G. Smith, Elder, and Co. 

Thls is a timely publication, with a view to the discussion which the subject of 
Steam. Communication must (or should) undergo in the approaching session of Par- 
liament. Tlic advantages, and even imperative necessity of the object, are clearly and 
forcibly stated by Captain Grindlay; and the documents contained in his Appendix 
supply a store of details and facts. 

lives of the Most Eminent Literary Men of Great Biitain. Vol. I. Being Vol. 

LXXXIV. of Dr. Lardner’s Cabinet Cycloptedia. London, 1836. Longman & Co. 

Taylor. 

A WELL-COMPILED history of our early scholars, philosophers, and poets, is a desidera- 
tum — in the works of occasional reference it is treated in a manner which does not 
assure us of its authenticity. The biographical department of the Cabinet Cycloptedia 
very appropriately takes in this subject, and, from the volume before us, we expect to 
see it treated in a very satisfactory manner. The persons, whose lives are recorded in 
it, are St. Columba, the Missionary of Christianity and Civilization from Ireland to 
North Britain, in the Sixth Century; Alfred the Great, the luminary of the Ninth 
Century ; Chaucer, John Ileywood, and Spenser. In the whole of these biographies, 
we discern marks of industrious and accurate research. The first comprehends an 
interesting sketch of the introduction of Christianity and Civilization into Scotland and 
Northumbria; the second, an account of the progress of English literature and civiliza- 
tion in Alfred’s iime ; Hey wood’s history embraces that of the Early English Stage, witli 
biographical sketches of dramatists prior to Heywood ; and in Spenser’s are interwoven 
notices of the state of literature in his day. The volume is a highly pleasing one. 
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Sacred Philosophy of the Seasons, Ulustraling the Perfections of Cod in the Phenomena 
of the Year. By the Rev. Hekrv Duncan, D.D. Winter. Edinburgh, 1836. 
Oliphant. 

Da. Duncan has chosen an appropriate mode of conveying the information and 
instruction which are to be collected from the Phenotnena of Nature, or Natural 
Theology ; his work may be regarded as a Commentary upon Paley’s Work under the 
latter title. Following so far the model of Sturm, he has devoted a paper to each day 
of the season ; the scientific facts arc blended with practical religious reflections, and if 
justice be done to the book, it cannot fail to be popular. 

The Works of William Cowper, tjfc., with a J/fe of the Author, by the Editor, Robert 
S ouTiiEV, Esq., LL.l)., P.L., &c. Vol. VIII. London, 18.36. Baldwin. 

This volume commences the poetical works Of Cowper, amongst which is the Anti- 
Thelyphihora, to which we referred in our last notice of this work. This is a satire on 
the poet’s cousin, Martin Madan,* under the name of Sir Marmadan, and was the first 
thing published by Cowper in a separate form. The manner in which it came to Dr. 
Southey’s notice is very singular. In a volume of Kippis's Biographia Britannica, 
which he had sent for, from a London Catalogue, and which had been a presentation 
copy to its first possessor, Dr. Southey found a note left in it as a marker, addressed by 
Mr. Rose, of Chancery Lane, to Mr. Isaac Reed, of Staple’s Inn, referring to the 
Anti-Thclyphlhora as written by Cowper, printed in 1781, and reviewed in the MorUhly 
Review. Cowper, it appears, wished the authorship to remain a secret. 

The plates in this volume are very beautiful. 

Discourses by the late Rev. John B. Patterson, A M., Minister of Falkirk ; to which is 
prefixed a Memoir of his Life. In TvvoVols, Edinburgh, 1837. Oliver and Boyd, 

Mr. Patterson, who was snatched from his sphere of clerical employment at the 
premature age of tliiity-two, appears to have been an amiable, able, and useful clergy- 
man and pastor. His biography is interesting ; his discours^es are eloquent, and some 
passages striking. 

A History of Russia. Vol. II. Being Vol. LX XXV, of Dr. Lardner’s Cabinet 
Cyclopadia. London, 1836, Longman. Taylor. 

It is found necessary, owing to the unexpected accession of resources of historical 
information recently developed, to extend this history to three volumes. Tlie present , 
volume embraces the period from the reign of Peter the Great to that of Catherine II, 
The concluding volume is to be devoted to “ the events that have given to Russia, since 
that peifod, so extraordinary an influence in the affairs of Europe.” We shall look for 
this volume with eagerness. 

Narrative of the Oppressive Law Proceedings, and other Measures, resorted to by the British 
Government, and numerous private induiduals, to overjwwcr the Earl of Stirling, and 
subvert his lawful rights. Written by Himself. Also a Genealogical Account of the 
Family of Alexander, Earls of Stirling, i^c., compiled from MSS. in the possession of the 
Family ; followed by An Historical View of their Hereditary Possessions in Nova Scotia, 
Canada, L^c. l^c. By Ephraim Locjchart, Esq. Edinburgh, 1836. 

We have attentively read this well -written, clear, and most satisfactory exposition by 
the Earl of Stirling, of his rights, and of the complete manner in which he has established 
them in the Courts of Law in Scotland, and we can only express our astonishment that 
the Government should, instead of lending its aid to this injured nobleman, have 
endeavoured to thwart and harass him. Taking the facts to be as stated by Lord 
Stirling, and there is no reason on the face of them to doubt their accuracy, it appears a 
case of crying oppression, and we think the Goverpraent is bound, either to forbear or to 
justify its cruel course of proceeding towards him. 

* It is referred to in a letter to Mr. Unwin, vol. iv. p. 60. 
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A History of British Quadrupeds. By Thomas Bex.l, F.R.S., F.L.S. Parts V. and 

VI. lA)ndon, Van Voorst. 

This elegant work proceeds as it began : the cuts are remarkable for their beauty and 
characteristic fidelity ; and the descriptions for their succinctness and perspicuity. 

FinderCs Ports and Harbours of Great Britain, ^e. Farts IL, III., and IV. London, 

1836. Tilt. 

These parts of tliis very splendid work comprehend maritime views of great beauty. 
The truth and taste of the original drawings have had ample justice done them at the 
hands of Mr. Finden. The fairy structure of Sunderland Bridge was never so well 
represented as in one of the plates in the Fourth Part. The work is richly worth double 
the price. 

The Shakspeare Gallery, containing the Principal Female Characters in the Plays f the 

Great Poet, ^c. London, 1836. Tilt. 

Mn. Charles Heath and bis coadjutors go on admirably in this novel and elegant 
work, which embodies in visible forms of beauty the fanciful conceptions of our Great 
Dramatist. When completed, this collection of portraits will justly deserve to be 
classed amongst the Commentaries of Shakspeare, and we will venture to predict that 
they will be studied more generally than those of Stcevens, Malone, Warburton, and 
even Johnson. The softness of Juliet, the archness of Kosulind, the Asiatic beauty of 
Jessica, and the voluptuous witchery of Cressida, shew that the artists arc no novists • 
in the school of Shakspeare. 

LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 

The Third Volume of The Marquess Wellesley’s Despatches, edited by Montgomery 
Martin, corrected, arranged, and revised by his Lordship, will appear in the first week 
in January. 

Mr. F. Arundell is preparing for publication a Journal of a Tour to Jerusalem and 
Mount Sinai, with a series of twenty-four illustrations from drawings taken on the spot. 

The Academy of Sciences at St. Petersburgh is printing in the Mongol language, the 
“ History of the Deeds of Gesscr Khan and his Heroic Adventures,” an heroic tradi- 
tion, which is a great favourite with the Mongols. 

The Travels in Arabic of Abufasla are printing at St. Petersburgh, under the super- 
intendence of, and witli a Russian translation by, Professor Heitling. 

It is announced at Calcutta, that a transcript made by Major Macan, of a MS. 
containing a complete copy of all the original tales in the “ Thousand and One 
Nights,” which had been for some centuries in the possession of a noble Arab family in 
Egypt, was lying at St. Andrew’s Library for public inspection. It is in four large 
and beautifully-written volumes. 

Archdeacon Dealtry has published, at Calcutta, a little pamphlet, which he calls 
** Some Remarks on the Opium Trade it was sent to him anonymously, with per- 
mission to make what use of it he thought fit. 

A Grammar of the Tamil Language, with an Appendix, by the Rev. C. Rhenius, 
Missionary, is announced at Madras. 

The Hon. George Tumour, of the Ceylon Civil Service, has in the press at Colomix) 
the first volume of the Mahmansi, an historical work in the ancient Pali language, 
compiled by Mahanfimo, between a.d. 459 and a.d. 478, from authorities then extant, 
which are quoted by him, containing the History of Ceylon from a.c. 587 to the above 
period; and a sketch 'of the Buddhistical History of India, from b.c. 543 to b.c. 282; 
the text printed in Roman characters, pointed with diacritical marks ; with the transla- 
tion subjoined. 

Mr. Joseph Rimilton, of Dublin, a gentleman who has been described as “ a Chris- 
tian Patriot, and Universal Philanthropist,” and a literary gentleman, who has 
been the victim of his uncalculating devotion to the cause of virtue and humanity ; 
who has saved more lives, and liberated more prisoners, than any other individual ; and 
respecting whose benevolence, usefulness, and |alent8, there are the most honourable 
testimonials from persons of all parties, sects, and ranks,” is publishing by subscrip- 
tion a collection of his works, under the title of ** A Public Writer’s Works,” 
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EAST-INDIA COLLEGE, HAILEYBURY. 
Gbnerai, Examination, December ^ 1836. 


On Friday, the 2(1 of December, a de- 
putation of the Court of Directors pro- 
ceeded to the College at Haileybury, for 
the purpose of receiving the report of the 
College Council, as to the result of the 
general examination of the students. 

The deputation, upon their arrival at 
the College, proceeded to the Principal's 
Lodge, whore they were received by him 
and the professors, and the Oriental visitor. 
Soon afterwards, they proceeded to the 
hall, accompanied by several distinguished 
visitors, where (the students being pre- 
viously assembled) the following proceed- 
ings took place. 

A list of the students who bad gained 
medals, prizes, and other honourable dis- 
tinctions, was read. 

Mr. George Carnac Barnes read the 
prize essay. 

The students read and translated in the 
several Oriental languages. 

The medals and prizes were then pre- 
sented by the Chairman (Sir James Ilivett 
Carnac, Bart.) according to the follovying 
report, viz. 

Medals, Frizes, and other honourable dis- 
tinctions of Students leaving College, 

December 1836. 

Fourth Terra. 

William Edwards, medal in classics, 
medal in history, medal in law. 

Arthur St. John Uichardson, prize in 
Persian, second essay prize, and highly 
distinguished in other departments. 

Edward Michael Wylly, passed with 
great credit. 

Third Term. 

George Fakenham Monckton, medal jn 
mathematics. 

Second Term. 

Alexander Ross, medal in Fersian, 
price in mathematics, prize in political 
economy, prize in Hindustani, prize in 
Arabic, and passed with great credit in 
other departments. 

Arthur Austin B'Oherts, prize in San- 
‘‘crit, and highly distinguished in other 
departments. 

William Cotton Oswell, prize in clas- 
sics, and highly distinguished in other de- 
partments. 

Alex. M. Sutherland, Dawson Mayne,' 
George Edmonstone, William Wynyard,^ 
Henry Vansittart and Richard C. Raikes^ 
^ere highly distinguished. 


Dawson Mayne deserves to be honour- 
ably noticed for his essay . 

Frizes and other honourable distinctions 

of Students remaining in College. 

Third Term. 

William J. Turquand, prize in classics, 
prize in mathematics, prize in political 
economy, prize in law, and prize in 
Fersian. 

Francis L. Beaufort deserves honourable 
notice for his essay. 

Second Term. 

William Muir, prize in law, prize in 
Bengali, second essay prize, and highly 
distinguished in othe|[ departments. 

George Carnac Barnes, essay prize, and 
passed with gteat credit in other depart- 
ments. 

Cudbert Bensley Thornhill was highly 
distinguished. 

Coutts T. Aihuthnot, and Edmund C. 
Heywoud, passed with great credit. 

First Term. 

William Strachey, prize in classics, 
pi ize in mathematics, prize in law, prize 
in Sanscrit, prize in Fersian, prize in 
Aiabic, Theme prize, prize for Fersian 
writing, and prize for Devanagari writing. 

Edward Taylor Trevor, prize in Hin- 
dustani, and passed with great credit in 
other depaitments. 

Gordon Sullivan Forbes was highly dis- 
tinguished. 

Rank of Students leaving College, as de- 
termined by the College Council, viz. 

Bengal. 

First Class. 

1. William Edwards. 

2. Alexander Ross. 

Second Class. 

3. Edward M. Wylly. 

4. George Edmonstone. 

5. Henry Vansittart. 

6. Richard C. Raikes. 

7. W'illiam Wynyard. 

(No Third Class.) 

Madras. 

First Class. 

1. Arthur A. Roberts. 

2. William e. Oswell. 

3. Dawson Mayne. 
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CoUef^e Examinations. 


Second Cla^s. 

4. Geo. P. Monckton, 

.5. Alex. M. Sutherland. 

6, Anthony ^Vhittinghani. 

Third Class. 

7. Robert Rolland Colton. 

Bombay. 

First Class. 

1. Arthur St. John Richardson. 

It was then announced, that the certifi- 
cates of tho College Council were gr-anted, 
not only with reference to industry and 
proficiency, but also to cowluct • and that 
this latter consideration had always the 
most decided effect in determining the order 
of rank. 

It was also announced, that such rank 
would take effect only in the event of the 
students proceeding to India within sis 
months after they are so ranked ; and 
“ should any student delay so to proceed, 
he shall only take rank amongst the stu- 
dents classed at the last examination pre- 
vious to his departure for India, and shall 
be placed at the end of that class in which 
rank was originally assigned to him,’* 

Notice was then given that the next term 
would commence on Thursday, the lOih 
of January 1837, and that the students 
were required to retain to the (’ollcge 
witliin the first four days of it, (allowing 
for the intervening Sunday,) unless a sta- 
tutable reason, satisfactory to the College 
Council, could be assigned for tho delay, 
otherwise the term would he forfeited. 


The Chairman then addressed the stu- 
dents, expressing the very great satisfac- 
tion whicli the Deputation of the Court of 
Directors derived, at the favourable result 
of the examination, .as well as the excel- 
lent conduct of the students, during tlie 
whole of the past term ; and the business 
of the day concluded. 

Wednesday the 11th, and Wednesday 
the IKlh of January, arc the days ap- 
pointed fiir rccci\ing petitions at the East- 
India House, from candidates for admii.- 
sion into the College, next Term, whicli 
will commence on Thursday the 19th of 
January, 1837. 

N.B. It will facilitate the passing of the 
candidates before the Committee, if they 
are instructed to call at the College Depaif. 
ment with their papers, a day or two he- 
fore they pass tho Comtnittee. 

In tho report of the Examination which 
took place at Ilaileybury in May last, 
published at p. 33.') of our August num- 
ber, tlie name of Mr. Goo. Carnac Barnes 
wa-i accidentally omitted in the list of 
those students, who had gained prize and 
honourable distinctions ; we are happy now 
to liavc the opportunity of correcting the 
error, and of stating that, at the May 
exaininalion, Mr. George Carnac Barnes 
obi.tinod the I'lierne prize, and passed with 
great credit in other departments. 


EAST-INDIA COMPANY’S MILITARY SEMINARY, ADDISCOMBE. 


The usual public examinatiou at this 
institution took place on Friday the 9th 
of December, in the presence of the 
Chairman, Sir James ttivett Carnac, Bart., 
the Deputy-Chairman, John Loch, Esq., 
and several of the Directors. 

The company present consisted of the 
Archbishop of Canterbury; the Flarl of 
Munster; Viscount Encombe ; Sir James 
Shaw, ,Bt. ; Major-general Sir J. S. 
Barnes, Colonels Sir John May, R.A., 
Pasley, g.B., (R. E.) Sahnond, Sir Jere- 
miah Bryant, c.b,, Goodfellow, Briggs, 
Warre, H.M.S., Strover, Hodgson, Sir 
Joseph 0’Halloran,c.B. ; Lieut. -Colonels 
Powel, H.M.S., Parker, Paterson, and 
Jones, R A.jBarnewall, Jervis, Hay, Hop- 
kinson ; MajorsMatson, R. A., Dynely, R. A., 
Wilkins, Honey wood ; Captains Burnaby, 
R.A., and Jervis; Lieuts. Lushington and 
Burnaby, H.M.S. ; Messrs. Romer, Nor- 
ris, F. A, Alexander, Ravensliaw, Carnac, 
P. Melvill, W. Fanning, Cabell (Indiana 
Board), B. S. Jones (late ditto), Carru- 


thers, McNeill, N. Smith, Dr. .Southey, 
Dr. Kcmball, E. Thornton, Eaq. ; the 
Revs. M. Lindsay and G, Coles, &e. 

Soon after eleven o’clock, the gentlemen 
cadets formed on parade, and executed the 
usual movements under the personal com- 
mand of Colonel Stannus, C.B., the lieut.- 
governor of the institution. 

The class afterwards examined by Sir 
Alex. Dickson consisted of seventeen 
cadets, of whom R. B. Smith and*W. 
F. Marriott w'ere reported qualified for the 
engineers; W. C. L. Baker, J. Mill, J. 
Eliot for the Artillery ; and the following 
for the Infantry; viz. J. C. Freese, M- 
Staples, W. 11. Jeretnie, F. Tombs, G. 
N. Smith, F. P. Rivers, F. E. WooJ- 
house, J. Gordon, J. F. Johnstone, W. L 
Nuthall, F. M. II. Burlton and W. Bayly- 
Those recommended for prizes were, 
Gent. Cadet R. B. Smith, to whom were 
presented by the Chairman, the 1st Mathe- 
matical, 1st Fortification, 1st Hindustani, 
1st Latin, and the sword for general good 
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conduct ; in relation to which Sir James 
Carnac addresficd Mr. Smith in the fol- 
lowing words: “In presenting to you 
this testimonial of merit, the higlie&t which 
is here awarded, I feel a degree of plea- 
sure inferior only to that with which it 
must he received. The conduct which has 
procured you so honourable a distinction 
is, 1 am confident, but the prelude to a 
similar course in the active dutioaon which 
you are about to enter, and in the discharge 
of those duties, I anticipate that many 
honours await you as well deserved as that 
which I have now ilie happiness of being 
the medium of conveying.” 

Gent. Cadet W. F. IMarriott, who re- 
ceived the ‘2d Mathematical, ‘2d Foitifica- 
tion, Militaiy Drawing and Surveying, 
iid Good Conduct, and 2d Ilindusfani. 

To Gent. Cadet W. E. Wilkinson, 
whose drawing of Loch Kdthrine showed 
his pre-eminence, was awarded the Civil 
Drawing prize. 

To Gent. Cadet W. II, Stone was ad- 
judged the 1st Class prize in Frencli. 

Of the second class the following gen- 
tlemen gained prizes: Alex. D. Turnbull 
fur Good Conduct, Mathematics, Civil 
Drawing and French. A.G.Goodwyn, for 
Fortification, Military Diawing, ‘Latin, 
Hindustani, and J. li. Beclier, of the 3d 
Class for Good Conduct. 

Of the Fortification plans, w'e observed 
some excellent ones by 11. D. Smith, es- 
pecially an attack of the modern system. 
By W. Marriott there w'ere also some 
good plans, particularly an attack on a 
system of advanced lunettes. 

Mr, W, Goodwyn executed in a supe- 
rior manner I he attack and defence of a 
village. The principal military drawings 
were a plan of Segunlutn Jiy Marriott (a 
prize), plan of Mequinenza, by Smith, 
ditto by Woodhoiise. 

In addition to the usual professional and 
academical studies, the following practical 
details of field instruction have been 
brought before the whole establishment of 
Cadets, assisted by a detachment of Sap. 
persand Miners from Woolwich. 

Sinking a shaft, driving a gallery and 
branch, preparing a chamber and exploding 
a small mine. Executing portions of sin- 
gle sap, flying sap, and parallels, tracing 
a field-work round the parade-ground and 
executing a portion of it. Tracing paral- 
lels of zig zag trenches of approach. The 
details of carpentry in making shafts and 
gallery frames, and sheeting, and various 
useful instruments for field-engineering, 
&c. 

With a view to encourage the gentlemen 
cadets to increased exertion in the various 
branches of study, the Court of Directors 
*‘®8olved to grant honorary certificates 
of diligence and good conduct to those 
who may hereafter he unsuccessful in ob-| 
taming engineer, appointments, but who 


may be considered to merit some testimony 
of approbation for their exertions in study 
and regularity of behaviour, whilst at the 
seminary. The possessors of these certi- 
ficates w'ill be granted the privilege of se- 
lecting the presidency to which they shall 
be posted, and their names will be com- 
municated by the Court of Directors for 
the observation of the local governmenU 
of India, and also for publication in Ge- 
neral Orders to the Army. 

The Chairman’s address was as follows : 
— “ Gentlemen :— In expressing the feel- 
ings Cialled forth on the present occasion — 
feelings which I am confident are enter, 
taiiied by the nobleman on my left and the 
gentlemen present, my task is one of un- 
mixed plea.sure. When I last enjoyed the 
gratificaiioii of addressing you, I took oc- 
casion to advert to the prospect of a future 
meeting, and to the brevity of the period 
which would intervene, I endeavoured 
to impress upon your minds the impor- 
tnneu of devoting that period to the sedu- 
lous iinprovemeiit of the advantages here 
attbrded you, and I expressed my entire 
conviction that when we again met— it 
would be under circumstances ns credi- 
table to yourselves and satisfactory to your 
friends, as those which distinguished the 
last examination. The indulgenceof these 
expectations was, you may be sure, a 
source of great pleasure to us. I need 
not add, that their realization is the cause 
of much more. The result of this exami- 
nation has afforded the deepest impression 
of the value of that system of inslriictlon 
which you have the happiness to enjoy, and 
of the care and fidelity with which it is 
Conducted. It is an honour and a privi. 
lege, to be admitted to study in an insti- 
tution which reflects so much credit on 
all connected with it. I am persuaded 
that it is felt by you, and that, in your 
future progress, you will frequently look 
back to the period spent here, with feelings 
of mingled pride and affection. By the 
zeal and talents of those gallant and dis- 
tinguislied officers, the Public Examiner 
and the Lieutenant Governor, and of all 
acting under them, the full effects of an 
admirable system arc extended to every 
one within its sphere, 

‘‘ 1 congratulate you most heartily on 
the progress which you have made in ^ose 
studies, which are essential to the per. 
fbrmance of the duties which you are des- 
lined to undertake. In proportion to your 
efiiciency in those studies will be your 
power of serving your country— of fulfil- 
ling 'the hopes and anticipations of your 
friends, and of establishing that character 
which, we trust, you are all ambitious to 
deserve. Let me, however, warn you 
against a possible error, the indulgence of 
which would be fatal. You are not to 
suppose that the period of application is to 
end with your residence here. Within 
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these walls, you but commence that course 
of study, which it will be your duty after- 
wards to complete by voluntary exertion. 
During a season of ;)eacc the soldier pos- 
sesses leisure, and he cannot employ it 
more usefully or more honourably than in 
the extension of his general and profes- 
sional knowledge. From these pursuits, 
you will derive a gratification which nei- 
ther idleness nor frivolous amusement can 
afford. Knowledge, Gentlemen, is desi- 
ruble for its own sake, but it is nut left to 
be its own reward. To those, especially, 
who, like some of }on, are about to take 
their place among that portion of their 
countrymen, whose lot is cast in India, a 
career is open of the highest utility and 
of the bighe‘.t honour. The glory of the 
country in which you were horn— the im- 
provement of that in which you are to pass 
some considerable portion of life, — the 
enlargement of the boundaries of human 
knowledge — these are noble objects, and 
^hey are l)ofore you. The consciousness 
of having laboured to pioinote them, will, 
of itself, be a rich return for your exer- 
tions, even if you should attain no other • 
but it is one of the proudest characteristics 
of the service upon which you are enter- 
ing, that distinguisiied merit has always 
commanded success success, however, is 
the reward of assiduity, and those in whom 
this is wanting, must not repine at finding 
themselves distanced in tlie race of hono- 
rable distinction by others, who though 
possessing no higher talents and no better 
opportunities, have cultivated the one and 
improved the other with superior industry. 
It is, be assured, upon the possession of 
jthis quality that success mainly depends. 

I have thus expressed a hope that 
your removal to the duties of actual ser- 
vice will not diminish your application to 
liberal studies. I would nOw, for a mo- 
ment, call your attention to the situation 
in which you will he placed, with the view 
of impressing upon you the necessity of 
upholding, by your practice, that moral 
standard which has here been not only en- 
forced by precept, but illustrated by ex- 
ample. 

From the position which England occu- 
pies with respect to India, the conduct of 
her sons becomes a matter of incalculable 
importance. A handful of Englishmen, 
scattered over the expanse of a great em- 
pire, placed in stations of great trust and 
' responsibility, clothed with t^ic externals 
as well as the substance of authority among > 
myriads of natives, must necessarily at- 
tract an unusual degree of attention, and 


although from various causes, the results 
of native observation may not reach you, 
you must not thence infer that its eye is 
withdrawn from your path. The people 
among whom you are to sojourn, are by 
no means deficient either in acuteness or 
judgment— they observe and they rejlcct. 
Bear this in mind, that you will be called 
upon to be the gnardians, not only of your 
own honour but of your country’s— of 
that country, you will in some sort be the 
representatives, and the opinion which the 
people of India find reason to form of 
you, will be extended to the nation to 
which you belong. 

“ 1 do not ufifer this admonition in fear 
or in doubt. I look forward to the con. 
fident belief that your respective careers 
will be marked by an undeviating regard 
to the dictates of duty and honour, and I 
am justified in this, by a knowledge of 
the circumstance under which your studies 
have been pursued. But as this is the last 
time that it will devolve upon me to ad- 
dress you on your duties and prospects, 
I nm anxious to record my attachment to 
the service on which you arc entering, by 
adverting to its claims upon ^ou, to sustain 
the estimation in which it is so justly held. 
The profession which you have adopted 
binds you to a punctilious discharge of 
every duty and to the cultivation of every 
noble feeling. The soldier should bear a 
law within his breast, restraining him from 
all that is unworthy and illiberal, and di- 
recting him to ail that is generous and 
good. In him should pre-eminently 
flourish, that nice and delicate sense of 
honour, which, in the words of Burke, 
'feels a stain like a wound.’ 

" The remarks which I have felt it my 
duty to make, may appear peculiarly ad- 
dressed to those who have completed their 
studios here, but I would urge them with 
no less anxiety upon their junlurs, who 
have yet some time to prepare themselves 
for the scene of their future duties. To 
thorn I would say, the period of your un- 
dertaking these duties is not very far dis- 
taut, and if when it arrives, the parting 
advice which 1 have now given should re- 
niain fixed in your hearts, it will, I think, 
contribute something to your happiness, 
and the consciousness of having thus con- 
tributed will, I assure you, add v^ry 
greatly to mine. 

" Gentlemen Cadets : I have now only 
to bid you farewell ! and may all the wishes 
which the warmest and most attached of 
your friends can form for your welfare, 
be fully and completely realized *” 
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STEAM-COMMUNICATION WITH INDIA.* 

In tracing the progress oF commerce and navigation, it is not uncommon 
to find a certain route, after being fpr a long period the channel of mercan- 
tile intercourse between distant nations, abandoned in consequence either of 
the advance of science, or a change of political circumstances. A return, 
either total or partial, to tbe old route is an occurrence comparatively rare ; 
yet Egypt, as the highway between Europe and India, has been destined 
to afford more than one instance of it. At a very early period of com- 
mercial intercourse, the riches of India passed through Egypt to the wesftern 
world, and Alexandria was the great mart of nations. The Mahometan 
conquests diverted this commerce into a less convenient course; but, after a 
time, it returned to the former channel, through which it continued to flow 
prosperously till the discovery of the passage by the Cape ; and the exten- 
, sion of Portuguese power and influence in the East, succeeded as it was 
by the ascendancy of the Dutch, which again gave way to that of the British, 
spcmed to have dropped the curtain for ever upon the pretensions of Egypt 
to any share in the communication between the East and the West. A 
few centuries have passed, and another revolution is about to take place. 
In the progress of science, a new agent has been discovered, which promises 
changes as mighty and as important as those which followed the discovery 
of the compass. Mariners advanced from timidly creeping along the coasts, 
to plough the broad expanse of ocean wherever winds and currents would 
carry them. They ha\e now come to defy winds and currents — to steer 
their bark for the haven of their desire, regardless of the impediments which 
in elder times produced delay if not defeat, and to perform a voyage of 
several days, or even s(‘vcral weeks, with the directness and nearly with the 
certainty of the best-arranged land communication. The benefit of this 
power, which has already done so much for social and commercial inter- 
course, must be extended to our Indian dependencies. We say must, for 
it is not possible that the unanimous demand of tlic Indian community, 
reinforced by that of the most intelligent classes in this country^ can be 
much longer resisted. This is not an age in which statesmen or legis- 
lators can be permitted to slumber. Public opinion is both active and well- 
informed, and they must keep pace with it. There w'as a time when a 
journey between London and Yorkshire was regarded ns a far greater 
undertaking than we should now think a voyage to Constantiiy)plo. There 
was a time when, in the remote provinces of England, persons might be 
found who did not know the name of the reigning sovereign. Those times 
are past never to return, until Britain shall have experienced the fate of 
Tyre or of Carthage. While she remains wealthy, intelligent, and free, 
her career will not be greatly impeded even by the sluggishness of her 
rulers. Her enterprising spirit will not submit to shackles in^osed either 

* A view of the Present State of the Question as to Steara-Communication with India', with a Map 

an Appendix, containing Petitions to Parliament and other Documents. By Captain Mklvillb 
GamniAY, East-India Army Agent, and London Ag«it for the Steam Committees of Calcutta and 
Madras. London, 1837 . 
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by indolence or prejudice. She will burst them, as Sampson the withes 
which bound him, and go forth in lier strength to gain new triumphs. Those 
who hold the reins of state may lead or they may follow— to resist effec- 
tually is irnymssible. To guide the public mind will be the path of honour — 
to yield to its irrepressible force will be that of prudence ; where knowledge 
is widely diffused, the torpor of Government can never extend much further 
than its own immediate dependents. With regard, therefore, to the esta- 
blishment of Steam-Communication with India, and every other solid and 
substantial improvement in the means of intercourse with any of the multifa- 
rious parts of the widely-extended dominions of Britain, we have the con- 
solation of knowing, not merely that what we desire must come sooner or 
later, but that its arrival cannot be deferred very long. 

A restoration must take place of part of that traffic with India, of- which 
the Cape route formerly dispossessed Egypt. As far as we can at present 
judge, however, the restoration will only be partial. Merchandize will 
still be carried round the Cape; but the mail must be forwarded by a more 
expeditious route, and the brevity of a steam passage by the Mediterranean 
and the Red Sea, the interesting countries through which it will pass, and 
the comparative comfort with which it will be attended, will probably ensure 
it a pretty general preference with passengers. Like most improvements, 
this of steam-communication has had to struggle^ not only with the opposi- 
tion of enemies, but with the blunders and obliquities of injudicious friends. 
It is not uncommon for those who feel that they cannot effectually resist a 
promising project, to set up a counter project of their own, which they 
know or believe to be impracticable. A story is told of Sheridan, which, 
whether true or false, may serve as an illustration of this piece of tactics. 
That distinguished politician professed himself a parliamentary reformer, 
but never could be brought entirely to approve of any specific plan of 
reform. On hearing the difficulties of the subject spoken of, it is reported 
that he exclaimed, “ Difficulties ! shew me the plan that is impossible, and 
ril support it.” Now there is no reason for believing that those wdio have 
been supporting the Euphrates plan have been influenced by any similar 
motive, but the effect has been precisely the same as though they had been 
acting thus disingenuously. The practicability of the passage by the Red 
Sea,' except during the continuance of the south-w'cst monsoon, was not 
doubted by any one. The opinion of the best judges, indeed, warranted a 
belief in its jpractioability at all times; but it was undeniable that it was 
practicable during eight months of the year, while it was altogether uncer- 
tain whether the Euphrates was practicable at all. What would seem to 
be the proper course in such a case? Immediately to take advantage of the 
route where success w'as certain for two-thirds of the year,- and probably for 
the remainder, or to postpone this in favour of a series of experiments upon 
a line whiclyaever had been tried ; where it was notorious that great impedi- 
ments existed, and which, if available, would offer' no perceptible advan- 
tage over the other route, to which, in fact, it was mostly regarded only as 
an auxiliary, furnishing the means of communication during the four months, 
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when it was apprehended, with or without reason, that the pass^e to the 
Red iSea' would be impracticable ? The former course *wou1d certainly 
appear the more reasonable— the latter, however, was adopted. A 
large sum of money has been expended — perhaps we do not value such 
matters much in England — but a great deal of time has been lost; and to 
this we attach very great importance. The time, too, has been consumed 
without a shadow of necessity ; for if it had turned out that the Red Sea 
was not the best route, it was at least a very good one — at all events, it was 
better than none, and we might have had the benefit of it till the Euphrates 
was open to us. But the Euphrates is not an obvious line of communica- 
tion between England and India. It may be desirable, for some other 
purpose, to take possession of it, and if it be, the experimental voyage may 
have been a very laudable proceeding ; but it should not have been suf- 
fered to interrupt the progress of a measure of great commercial importance 
both to England and India. The military survey of a country may be a 
very proper measure, but why should we stop the post till it is com- 
pleted? Cannot both systems of operation go on simultaneously? The 
Euphrates plan has unfortunately had the effect of postponing the adoption 
of one obviously better ; and on this account, it is deeply to be lamented 
that it was ever brought forward. Had it not been thrown in the way, the 
communication by the rival line must have long since been established. 

It is not easy to conceive the motives which led to the postponement of 
a plan which was of certain success, to the trial of one which promised 
very little from the outset. Colonel Chesney, like many other clever men 
who have a favorite project, was somewhat over-sanguine ; but he did not 
disguise the difficulties which stood in the way, and his array of them was, 
it might have been thought, enough to shake the faith of the most credulous. 
Let any one take up the memoir on the subject, printed in the Appendix to 
the Parliamentary Report, let him cast his eye overt he marginal references 
and read “ Obstruction No. I,” “ Obstruction No. 2," “ Obstruction 
No. 3,” and so on, through a long succession, threatening, like the count- 
loss line of Banquo’s descendants, which seared the eyeballs of Macbeth, to 
“stretchout to th’ crack of doom:”— then if he has the courage to turn 
from the margin to the text, let him do so, and inform himself of the na- 
ture of the two-score-and*odd impediments which grin destruction to the 
liopes of the adventurous navigator ; — and if, after this, the reader should 
think that the Euphrates affoi ds a probable course for regular and rapid 
qpmmunication between Great Britain and India, — ^why then he ought to 
have been born on the banks of the great river, or, at all events, in some place 
where the religion of Mahomet prevails, for it will be clear that he would 
have made a most excellent Mussulman, and have swallowed every miracle 
in the Koran without a struggle. One of the disagreeable incidents of a 
voyage is its monotony. On the Euphrates, this, indeed, woul^ be avoided. 
Not only are there obstructions enough to create plenty of incident, but the 
obstructions are so various as to afford all the change that can be desired 
those least patient of uniformity. The vessel may be grounded upon 
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camel-fords and shallows, — this is a tame event ;-~but then there are abun- 
dance of rocks, hpon which she may be beaten to pieces in the most satis- 
factory manner, and it is consoling to know that the passage is frequently 
so narrow that it is difficult to avoid them. These are not all the delights 
in store for the voyager on the Euphrates. Steam has been constantly em- 
ployed. either to aid or to supersede the use of animal power. On the 
Euphrates this will be reversed, and the human muscles will be called in to 
lend steam a helping hand. There are certain places where Colonel Ches- 
ney thinks the paddles would not enable the boat to work up, and in this 
emergency the practice of the country must be resorted to, and a number of 
men called in to drag the boat up the falls. This will be a novelty for the 
steam traveller, and it is not the only one. Rocks and shoals and falls arc 
very well in their way, but men will tire even of them ; and the Euphrates 
presents yet another attraction — the voyager may enjoy the erratification of 
seeing bow a steamer behaves when Waltzing in whirlpool, which is a thing 
not to be seen every day. These are some of the aquatic sources of amuse- 
ment, whilst those pleasant persons the Arabs will always be ready to keep 
the land-route from being dull, and to enliven the banks by their hospitable 
attentions. Some of the evidence on this subject before the Parliamentary 
Committee is very edifying. Mr. Hine, who resided fifteen years at Bag- 
dad, says the boats” on the Euphrates ‘‘ are liable to be fired upon by 
the little wandering tribes that come down to the edge of the river,” and 
being asked whether, if a' steam-boat were established, it would be liable to 
be attacked, he answers, ‘‘ Yes, 1 think it would be occasionally.” — A skir- 
mish may, perhaps, not be undesirable to keep off etinuif but it cannot be 
very agreeable to be fired at without the chance of effectually returning the 
favour. Shot for shot is but fair, but on certain parts of the Euphrates, it 
seems this cannot be had. Mr. Colquhoun, who resided fourteen years at 
Bussora, says : If you get about Hillah, and near places where Bedouins 
are, I conceive the guns would be of very little use in many parts of the 
river where the banks are high, say ten, twenty, or thirty feet above the 
guns.” In such places, then, the poor crew and passengers would be in 
a worse situation then a bear tied to a stake ; for they would have no 
chance of giving their tormentors even one hug. It has been proposed to 
enter into treaties with the principal tribes, and pay them money for suffer- 
ance and protection. This may be very well for individuals, but seems 
hardly consistent with the character of one of the greatest and most power- 
ful nations on the face of the globe. This was not the doctrine in fashion 
in England when the expedition against Algiers was planned and executed. 
It was not the principle acted upon in India when the extirpation of the Pin- 
darries was determined updn and effected. But if England could descend 
so low — if, sheathing her sword and muzzling her guns, she could consent 
to crouch at the foot of robbers, and tender her gold, as at once the tribute 
of her homage and the price of their forbearance from plunder, would her 
end be gained ? We may make a treaty with the lawless children of the 
desert, but how shall we make them respect it ? Tlmt which is true of the 
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tribes’ generally, is true of every individual member of them: *^‘his hand is> 
against every man." Mr. Colquhoun says : “ They have no general in- 
terest; they have no 'idea of general benefit beyond personal and individual 
gain : no man thinks of the advantage of the community." And, from the 
answer immediately following, it is evident* that no one has any liberal or 
comprehensive view even of his own interest. The question is: — “They 
(the Arabs) have a great notion of seizing all they can, have they not ? " 
Mr. Colquhoun answers, “ Yes ; upon the principle, simply, that a bird in 
the hand is worth two in the bush : if an Arab gets one piastre to-day, he 
thinks it better for him than the chance of thirty a year hence." Dr. John- 
son said, there is a degree of temptation at which every man’s virtue will 
jicld; and Mr. Bankes informs us of the precise point where that of an 
Aral) will crack ; it is that where his duty and his interest cease to be co-in- 
cident : and it must be remembered that, in speaking of the interest of an 
Arab, his present interest js alway meant, as he regards nothing beyond 
the passing day. Mr. Bankes is asked : “ Could you trust the faith of the 
Arabs, after having made an engagement ? ” llis answer is : “I think, as 
long as their interest goes in hand with their engagement, I could." This 
is a great stretch of virtue— -the man will keep his word while he can get 
nothing by breaking it. — “But," Mr. Bankes continues, “I am not sure 
that I could answer for them much beyond that." Mr. Bankes himself 
made an engagement \<'ith a chief, and that worthy person, feeling, like Pea- 
chum, that “ business is at an end if once we act dishonorably," did not 
violate it. But this honest Peachum had his Lockit — his brother would not 
recognize the treaty; and though Mr. Bankes did not fare quite so badly 
as “ poor Ned Clincher, he was imprisoned and plundered." This trick 
is something like that of the bill-stealing fraternity here. One “ brother" 
gets possession of the bill, and it is passed over to others, who are to sue 
upon it, Mr.Wyse met with treatment much in accordance with that sus- 
tained by Mr. Bankes. The story is too long to be related, but it is one 
peculiarly calculated to gratify the admirers of Arab faith and honesty. 

Now, with all these discouraging circumstances — ^with a water-course 
obstructed by every conceivable natural impediment and environed by 
armed bandilti—with a land-route tedious, toilsome, disagreeable, and beset 
with tlic same systematic plunderers who add to the perils and annoyances 
of the river, what could be the inducement to sacrifice to an expericnent, on 
this hopeless line, two or three years’ enjoyment of one which was safe and 
practicable ? It may be a very fine thing to wander about Babylon, or 
tread the earth which has been honoured by the pressure of the toe and heel 
of Trajan or Alexander the Great ; but these are not the objects sought — at 
least they are not the objects professed— and, beyond all doubt, they are not 
the objects most necessary to attain. What is wanted is, a good and safe 
route to India, which may be traversed with as little delay and as much 
certainty as possible. Egypt affords this, and it seems the very height of 
perversity to reject it because we have made up. our minds to go by the 
Euphrates. It is conduct only worthy of a spoiled child— he will not cat 
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hisapple^ because he did not gather it himself^ or because it was not plucked 
from a particular tree, which he had set his heart upon. It would have been 
just as reasonable, when men were sanguine about obtaining a north-west- 
passage to India, to have stopped the navigation round the Cape, and in- 
sisted that all intercourse with India should cease, until the new passage was 
available. Would the Euphrates experiment have advanced the worse be- 
cause steamers were regularly running on the Red Sea ? Has it pros- 
pered the better by depriving the people of India and England of this 
accommodation for several years ? If the current reports be correct, it has 
not. At the time of writing this, the following paragraph is making the 
round of the newspapers : — “ According to a letter from Aleppo, dated 
Dec. 3d, which has been received at Smyrna, Colonel Chesney himself has 
given up the hope of a communication with India by means of the Euphrates 
—the obstacles are judged to be insuperable." This is not exactly the 
consummation that was to be wished, however it might have been expected, 
seeing, as our American brethren would say, that a pretty particular 
considerable" expense has been incurred for that which has ended in no- 
thing. Rut this is a trivial matter compared with the obstruction to the 
intercourse w'ith the East which the Euphrates expedition has afforded the 
means of continuing. We have not heard that it is contemplated to stop the 
mail to Birmingham until the railway is completed, or to forward it in the 
interim by I*ick ford’s boat. If such a measure were resorted to, we should 
at least have the satisfaction of living in hope ; we should know that, when the 
railway was finished, we should get our letters without unnecessary delay. 
But the Indian community, and the English who are connected with India, 
have been kept waiting for nothing. The Euphrates never promised to be 
a line for rail-road speed — and, alas ! what little promise it held out has 
been followed by woful disappointment. 

Captain Grindlay, to whose publication our attention is now immediately 
directed, has said little of the monstrous nuisance of the Euphrates plan. 
He adverts to it only in two or three passages, which, however, though 
brief, are to the purpose. After describing the various routes to the 
Euphrates from the Black Sea and the Mediterranean, and the ports of the 
latter which have been suggested for adoption, he says : 

But the value of these suggestions depends upon the practicability of the 
passage of the Euphrates, and, unfortunately, this is not established, nor to all 
appearance likely to be established. The talents and perseverancskof Colonel 
Chesney, who has been engaged in the attempt to effect a passage by this rivet, 
are never to be mentioned without respect, and the enlarged views and public 
spirit of those authorities, by whom his expedition was encouraged, merit all 
praise; but, after the expenditure of a large sum of money, and the interposi- 
tion of a very considerable delay, we are now, as far as the Euphrates is con- 
cerned, just in the same situation as wc were before this sacrifice of time and 
money. 

* « # « « # # 

It is remarkable that the suggestions of the committee as to the Euphrates 
should have been adopted and acted upon, while their recommendatioti%f ittoe- 
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(liate inea9ure8 for establishing a communication by way of the Red Sea, still 
rem 8 ins>^a recommendation of the committee, and nothing more. On the 
Euphrates, all was uncertainty and conjecture. The outlay recommended 
might produce something or nothing; if the passage were practicable, it was by 
no means clear that the Euphrates was to be preferred to the Red Sea, and it 
remained to be shown that it was practicable ; yet for this object, the money 
was forthwith provided, and it has been spent — with much more — while the 
route by the Red Sea, which had been ascertained to be available, is, at the 
expiration of twenty-eight months, still open for occupation cither by private 
adventure or public enterprize. 

With those few observations, Captain Grindlay throws the Euphrates 
scheme overboard ; and if it be true that Colonel Chesney has done the 
same, no one can have any great retison to find fault. At all events, 
practical men will agree with him, for, to use his own words, It is now 
clear, that we must have the desired communication by the Red Sea, or we 
cannot have it at all." 

The pamphlet under examination is of very moderate dimensions, but it 
may be regarded as a valuable contribution to the subject, affording, as it 
undoubtedly does, what it professes to afford — A view of the present state 
of the question." It commences with some introductory observations on 
the fluctuations of commerce and on the present position of the British 
nation. Passing onward to the consideration of the peculiar circumstances 
of India, her connexion with this country, and the indiflference which 
prevails here with regard to her interests, Captain Grindlay enforces the 
necessity of improving the means of communication, by some remarks which 
strike us as possessing much justice and some novelty. For this reason we 
quote them : 

While the public indifference may partly be accounted for by the exclusive 
principle, which formerly prevailed in our Indian possessions, it is probable 
that the far greater portion of it is attributable to the great distance which 
intervenes between Britain and the most magnificent of her dependencies. As 
far as the transit of goods is concerned, this may be regarded as of little im- 
portance, except inasmuch as the increased charge for freight may affect the 
price; but every one at all acquainted with the operations of commerce must be 
aware, that the existence of regular and rapid channels of correspondence, is to 
the merchant of incalculable value. This may be illustrated by reference to 
domestic trade. The canal-boat or the stage-wagon may, in a majority of 
cases, afford a conveyance of goods sufficiently speedy ; but if the post travelled 
only at the same rate, commercial energy would be paralyzed ; consumption 
aj^d production would be alike reduced; the comforts of the rich would be 
materially diminished, while a large portion of the poor, by the cessation of the 
means of employment, would be deprived of the means of subsistence. That 
which is true with regard to the intercourse between different parts of the same 
country, is equally so of the intercourse between different countries; and 
whenever it is desirable to maintain or to create commercial relations between 
nations, the necessity of resorting to the most efficient means of shortening the 
period occupied in the communication, increases exactly in proportion to the 
distance. An illustration may again be sought at home. Between London and 
Northan^on, it is of comparatively small consequence whether the pace of the 
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'mail be six miles an hour, or ten ; in either case, the distance would be traversed 
in a night. But the substitution of the slower for the quicker pace from London 
toManchester, would protract the delivery of letters in the latter place from the 
afternoon of one day to the morning of the next; while from London to Glas- 
gow, it would cause a difference of more than one entire day and night. If, 
therefore, the correspondence between these three places and London be alike 
important, there is more reason for accelerating the mail to Manchester than 
to Northampton, and to Glasgow than to either; and those who have an 
interest in the trade of the two more distant places have the stronger motives 
to desire such acceleration. 

This mode of illustration shows, that the cultivators and the merchants of 
India will never have fair play, till the means of communication are such as 
to counteract, as far as may bo, the disadvantageous effect of distance. 
Till then, the springs of Indian prosperity can never be set fully at 
liberty, nor her resources completely developed. Till then, also, let it 
be borne in mind, Britain can never derive from India the entire amount of 
advantage whicli may be ensured from the connexion, whether she looks to 
the East for consumption or production. To delay the improvement, which 
might be made with so much advantage to both countries, is equivalent to a 
serious tax upon the industry of both. India has suffered such treatment 
long enough. Her commodities have been taxed for the benefit of other 
parts of the world — a feeling of shame, or a sense of the impossibility of 
longer maintaining such a system, has at length procured a partial relaxation 
—something has been conceded, and the rest must follow but the aban- 
donment of fiscal injustice is not all that India has a right to expccl. 
Shall a country of such extent and population be denieil an accommodation 
which is bestowed upon the pettiest dependency of the British state ? Shall 
India call in vain for that which, without any call, and certainly without 
a thousandth part of the claim that India can urge, has been given to 
those magnificent appendages of Enoland’s imperial sway, the wide-spreading, 
rich, fertile, onterprizing, intelligent, and densely-peopled Ionian Isles? 
This has been the case hitherto, and, .so long as it shall last, it will be a 
standing testimony that nations, as well as individuals, may become 
demented. 

We pass over the portions of Captain Grindlay's pamphlet which relate 
to those projects, which, as he justly says, have “ descended to the tomb of 
the Capulets for it is idle to war with the dead — and if we hdve seemed 
to forget this in the notice which -wo have bestowed upon the Euphrates 
experiment, it is because that has been so admirably doctored, qs to leave 
many persons in doubt whether it yet survived or not. Its mortal agonies 
were not suffered to be followed by the ordinary quiescence. Some extra- 
ordinary galvanic power was at hand to set the patient kicking, and the process 
has been repeated as often as occasion required. Even within the last month, 
a report has been spread, that the project was still alive and likely to live, 
and Beirout has been named as the happy port that was to receive the 
letters and passengers packed at F almouth, for the use of the Arabs in tli<^ 
desert or the fishes in the Euphrates, as the good fortune of either might 
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happen to predominate. This has been our reason for dwelling upon a 
matter so hopeless ; and this must be our apology. 

We come now to the question, whether the communication should be 
directed to Bombay only, or to some central point, whence it might be 
extended by branch steamers to all the presidencies. On this. Captain 
Grindlay has advanced no decisive opinion ; but he comes to a conclusion 
which appears to us to be distinguished by much good sense. After 
adverting to the differences, he says : 

It is satisfactory to know, that their decision, whatever may be the result, 
will in no way affect the great principle of the plan, which is to increase the 
facilities of intercourse with India by the establishment of steam-communication 
by way of the Red Sea. Let this plan be once established on a solid and 
durable basis, and whichever mode may be selected, the consequences must be 
beneficial ; and if it should happen that the best should not be chosen in the 
first instance, the door will always be open to improvement. On the route 
from England to the further extremity of the Red Sea all are agreed. It would 
be folly then to suffer any difference of opinion, with respect to the remainder 
of the course, to delay the realization of a scheme, which, under any modifica- 
tion, must be of universal benefit. At whatever point steam-communication 
may touch India, its effects will be felt throughout the entire country. There 
bus been enough of procrastination— the time has now arrived to act with 
decision. 

There is no part of the ^bove in which we more heartily join than that 
“ there has been enough of procrastination there has indeed been “ enough, 
and more than enough,” as Dr. Parr said, at the outset of his lengthy Spital 
sermon — a sentence which Alderman Combe, who slept comfortably through 
the whole discour.se, echoed most cordially at its close. 

In truth, to delay the establishment of the communication, by a dispute 
between the respective claims of Bombay and Calcutta, would be almost 
as rational as the postponement of the use of the Red Sea line, till the 
Euphrates had been tried. We say almost — for here there is something to 
discuss, while, in the former case, there was nothing : it was fact and demon- 
stration against conjecture ; it was certainty against— -not a high degree of 
probability, but against the lowest degree above absolute negation. In 
the dispute between the presidencies, the judgment of Sir Roger de Coverley 
is a safe as well as a peaceable one. We can have no doubt whatever that the 
accommodation will ultimately be extended to all the presidencies. We 
might be disposed to think, perhaps, that it would be desirable so to extend 
it in the first instance ; but we shall thankfully take all we can get, and if 
at first we do not obtain all we desire or hope for, we may be satisfied 
that, when a beginning is made, the career of improvement will not be 
closed. 

We would deliver the same judgment upon the various plans which have 
been propounded in India, and in England, for carrying the communication 
into effect. Whether it be undertaken by merchants here, or by merchants 
in India; by his Majesty's Government,’ or by the East-India Company, or 
by a union of different interests for the common end, we care not, so that 
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the thing is done. This is the feeling also of the Indian community, and the 
expression of their wishes ought not to be treated lightly. Petitions from 
Bombay were presented to Parliament late in the last session. Petitions 
from Calcutta and Madras are now in the hands of Captain Grindlay, and 
will be presented immediately on the meeting of Parliament. The petition 
from the former place to the House of Commons has more than 7,000 sig- 
natures. Memorials have been forwarded to the Court of Directors and 
the Board of Control. The interest felt upon the subject is intense and 
universal ; it is not confined to the ports and presidencies where the influx 
of strangers may be felt and European influence may be supposed to pre- 
dominate— it has penetrated even into the western provinces, where com- 
mittees have been organized for promoting the desired object. 

Captain Grindlay pleads for the claims of the Indian people with consi- 
. derable power; but as there must be a limit to extract, we are unable to 
quote many passages wliich we should wish to present to the reader. We 
must, however, make one extract, very proper to be duly considered by 
those who think the preservation of our Indian empire a matter of trivial 
importance. The apprehended designs of Russia, and the assistance which 
the use of steam agency may afford us in resisting them, give rise to the 
following observations, which, perhaps, may not be without weight with those 
who would think the loss of empire but a slight infliction. Captain Grindlay 
establishes, to our conviction, that this loss would not be final, but would 
be followed by others still more serious. 

The political safety of India is intimately connected with its commerical 
prosperity, and, consequently, with its commercial value to this country. 
This position is by no means inconsistent with the received doctrines of politi- 
cal economy. It may be that, if India were separated from the dominion of 
Great Britain, and placed under a free, wise, and enlightened government, her 
value as a commercial corres|)ondent of this country would not be diminished ; 
and the example of the United States of America may be quoted in proof. 
But while thi.s may be admitted fully and unreservedly, it is at the same time 
perfectly certain that the separation of India from Great Britain would withdraw 
from the latter country all participation in her commerce, because the govern- 
ment which would succeed the British, would be neither free, nor wise, nor 
enlightened. The breaking up of the British dominions would be followed 
either by the establishment of a number of native principalities, or by the ex- 
tension over India of the authority of the most ambitious and encroaching 
power of modern times— a power which, within a comparatively recent period, 
has stretched itself eastward, and westward, and southward, and which still 
pursues its schemes of aggrandizement with unabated ardour. 

If the British territories were parcelled out among native sovereigns, com- 
merce would be at an end, because peace and reasonable government would be 
at an end. Ignorant, unprincipled and rapacious, these princes would be en- 
gaged in perpetual broils, and the country would retuito .to that state from 
which it has been rescued by British interference. Some part of the country 
would always be in a state of warfare, and even the intervals of peace would 
be productive of no commercial advantage. Under such governments there 
would be no .security for property, and consequently enterprise would be dis- 
couraged. Odious and mischievous imposts of every kind, which the good 
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$ense of European rulers are gradually removing, would be forthwith revived. 
The transit duties, which have been recently abolished throughout the territories 
of Bengal, and which will soon cease to exist throughout all the presidencies, 
we may be sure would again be levied ; for an eastern despot never waits for the 
gradual accumulation of the golden eggs, nor spares the life of the bird, if he 
thinks that even a small amount of present advantage will reward the sacrifice. 
These governments too would nqt only be rapacious, but weak; and the hordes 
of robbers, with which India once abounded, and which even the vigour of a 
European government can scarcely hold in check, would speedily re>assume 
that place in Indian society, from which our western notions have dismissed 
them. This would be the consequence of the re-establishment of native rule. 
War, and the more ignoble modes of rapine prosecuted during what would be 
miscalled peace, would quickly drive all commerce from the shores of India. 
If the other branch of the alternative be taken, and Russia supposed invested 
with that power which is now held by England, it will require no argument to 
shew, that the fall of our commerce will follow that of our territorial dominion. 
It is of our commercial and maritime greatness that the Russian government is 
especially jealous ; and though that government has seldom failed to abound in 
liberal professions, it has never been prone to indulge in liberal policy. 

These are startling considerations, and though the danger may be some- 
what less threatening, we think some attention due to the succeeding hint: 

Arising from these reflections, is one especially addressed to the holders 
of East-India Stock. Their principal and dividends are secured to them by 
the Government of Great Britain, but they are secured upon the territory of 
India; — whatever places that territory in danger, consequently, impairs the 
.security of the stock-holder ; and, on the other hand, every new barrier to the 
British authority in India, is an addition to that security. The Proprietors of 
East-India Stock have, therefore, a direct interest in promoting the cause 
of steam.communication with India. 

The pertinence of the following .suggestions is obvious : — ' 

The manufactures of England have, in some instances, superseded those of 
India. Of the trade, which has been attended with such a result, England at 
least has no right to complain ; and though India may have sufiered thereby 
some temporary inconvenience, she possesses in her internal resources the 
means of recovering and of converting the trade with England into a mine of 
wealth and prosperity. India can never again be a great manufacturing 
country, but by cultivating her connexion with England, she may be one of 
the greatest agricultural countries in the world; she may furnish the raw 
commodity, which the local advantages of England enable that nation more 
beneficially to work up. Here, too, England will gain a double advantage, by 
.securing in India at once a field for raising the raw material, and a market for 
the consumption of manufactured goods. The cotton and silk of India may, 
^t some future time, afford the principal, perhaps the only, supply for our 
looms. A continental war would cut off our supplies of silk from France and 
Italy. A war with United States would shut up the storehou.se of our 
cotton. These occurrences, it may be said, are not immediately probable ; 
but what prudent man will trust his fortune to mere probability, when he can 
have comparative certainty ? The native merchants, concerned in the silk trade 
of Calcutta, know the value of English connexion, and are mo.st anxious for 
the establishment of the only means that can improve it to its full extent. 
Are the merchants of London, and Liverpool, and Bristol— are the manufac- 
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turers of Manchester, and Macclesfield, and Nottingham, less discerning or less 
spirited than the natives of Bengal ? Are they slower in perceiving an advan- 
tage, or less energetic in seeking to realize it? This cannot be believed. 

The commercial importance of the question at issue is, indeed, too 
apparent to require much argument to establish it. It may demand much 
labour to procure for it that degree of attention to which it is entitled— and 
it has demanded much ; but where attention could be, secured, conviction 
was inevitable. But it is not only in a commercial point of view that the 
question is interesting — the advancement of India in civilization depends 
greatly upon the extending or withholding increased facilities of correspond- 
ence with this country — and there is still one aspect more in which the 
question appeals to the fireside feelings of almost every family in Britain. 
A vast body of Englishmen arc spread over the face of India. The civil, 
military, and ecclesiastical servants of the Company are above 10,000, and 
his Majesty’s troops more than twice that strength — while the number of 
European residents, unconnected either with the Kings or the Company’s 
service, is large and increasing. These are all connected by birth and early 
habit with numerous individuals and families at home. The ramifications of 
affection are here widely extended — for our countrymen in India have been 
taken from almost every class of society. Some are from the higher ranks ; 
a very large proportion from the middle classes ; and some from the lower 
grades of the community. A vast expanse of land and sea separates those 
whose hearts have been knit together by the ties of consanguinity or of 
spontaneous affection ; but distance does not destroy the force of parental 
feeling, or filial duty, or conjugal affection, or fraternal regard, or early, 
disinterested, and long-cherished love, or old and valued friendship, or 
honest respect, or glowing gratitude. These feelings, where they ever 
existed, still continue to flow, and the best consolation for the absence of 
the beloved objects is found in frequent correspondence— in the opportu- 
nities thus afforded for each learning all that befals the other for good or 
for evil— in the mutual communication of their joys and their sorrows, and 
in thb exercise of mutual sympathy. Captain Grindlay’s early life has 
enabled him practically to know the value of this enjoyment, and the 
pain of deprivation. He consequently pleads the cause of his brethren con 
amore. He refers to the amount of correspondence between the two 
countries, and then continues in the following terms : — 

A large portion of the above correspondence is mercantile. Another por- 
tion is of a different character, but in the eye of humanity not less impor-" 
tant. In India, a vast number of Englishmen are secluded from the laud of 
their birth, from the homes of their childhood, from the friends and com* 
paniona of their youth, from the parents to whom they have been accustomed 
to look up with mingled affection and reverence, from those with whom they 
are united by the bonds of fraternal love, and from the children whom the 
character in which their lot is cast compels them to educate at the distance of 
half the globe from themselves. If they have the feelings of men, their thoughts 
must often revert to those distant relations, atid they must endure, on their 
account, many a moment of painful anxiety. The feelings of those friends in 
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England are. precisely the same with regard to their relations in India : they 
are in fact more anxious and more bitter, from the consciousness of the added 
perils which a residence in India attaches to the chance of life and health. 
To all thus situated, the diminution of time, which steam-communication would 
effect in the transmission of letters, would be a boon the full value of which 
can be appreciated only by those who, under the pressure of anxiety for all that 
is dear to them, have watched and waited for expected tidings till they have 
experienced that sickness of heart arising from hope deferred.’* The separa- 
tion at best must be painful, and it is cruel to aggravate it by unnecessary 
infliction. 

The number of persons whose dearest feelings of attachment arc thus bound 
up with India, is not few, nor are they restricted to any particular circle of 
society. There is scarcely a family which has not some interest in the sub- 
ject, intimate or remote, and no station in life, from the peer to the peasant, 
exempt from its influence; and while the improvement sought will add to 
the felicity of wealth and rank, it will in many instances be regarded by the 
humbler classes as one of the most valuable blessings which could be con- 
ferred upon them. 

The members both of the civil and military service of India quit their 
country at an early age. The latter when mere boys ; the former when only 
on the verge of manhood, or at most having just attained it. It is highly im- 
portant to the characters of both that their sympathy with their native country 
and its morals should be preserved, and there is no better method of preserv- 
ing it than by .a frequent correspondence with their European connexions^ 
They may be placed in circumstances where their good feelings and good prin- 
ciples will be in danger; if they should, the earnest and affectionate advice of 
an absent parent or friend will be likely to prove the best safeguard against 
temptation ; and by multiplying the opportunities and increasing the certainty 
of correspondence between England and India, we .shall contribute to sustain 
and improve the character of those who administer the government of India in 
the name and on the behalf of Great Britain. 

These are considerations which it appears to us difliicult to resist, and 
certain we are that a heavy responsibility will rest with those, if such there 
be, who shall continue to throw impediments in the way of a plan fraught 
with so much benefit, and open to no valid objection. The duty of Britain 
with regard to her own sons can admit of no doubt — her duty towards the 
country which has, under such extraordinary circumstances, been transferred 
to her sovereignty, is equally clear. It is her part to remove the evils which 
have accumulated under ages of mis-government and mental darkness — ^to 
diffu.se through India the light and knowledge which she herself enjoys; 
and the amount of glory which she will derive from the due perfornlance of 
this duty, can be equalled only by that of the deep disgrace which she will 
incur by neglecting it. This point is forcibly put in the Calcutta circular, 
issued by the committee in that city in the month of April last year : 

To India, England is indebted for wealth, for fame, and in some degree for 
the prominent station she holds among the nations of the world. In return, 
she has a duty to perform to the countless millions subject to her sway- a 
duty which can never be performed as it ought to be, until the barrier which 
upholds their mutual ignorance, and thence fosters their mutual prejudices, is 
brtAen down. 
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The barrier once removed, can it be for one moment doubted, that the arts 
the sciences, the civilization, the capital of England would rapidly find their 
way to India? Their very nature is to extend — they only require a road, and 
when that is made easy to any place needing their presence, they oannot but 
go. India does need, and England can furnish them— and it is her duty to 
do so. 

It is her bounden duty to open wide the doors of India for the entry and 
spread, emphatically, of the knowledge of Europe. It is the one thing needed 
in India to enable her to advance, as under the dominion of England she ought 
to do, in the scale of nations, and this can only be done eflectually by ap. 
proxiniating the two countries in the manner proposed. 

We leave this to speak for itself, confident that it will require neither 
comment nor recommendation. But we cannot pass by the opportunity of 
observing, that Captain (irindlay’s pamphlet is greatly enhanced by the 
appendix of documents which is attached to it. All these papers are well 
worth reading, — some of them are, we believe, made public for the first 
time in this country, and these contain matter especially interesting. The 
principal ground of objection to the establishment of a regular steam-com- 
munication has been afforded by the presumed expense. ’ A notion prevailed 
that this would bo very enormous, and, indeed, that it was almost incapable 
of being ascertained. Persons, however, have come forward with plans, 
which they were willing to carry into effect on receiving a stipulated sum of 
no very large amount. In reference to these proposals. Captain Grindlay 
remarks : 

Some of the plans quoted, are not mere suggestions, thrown out for the 
chance of adoption. The parties who brought them forward were ready and 
willing to effect that which they proposed, on receiving the necessary encou- 
ragement from government. The expense ought, therefore, to be no longer a 
bugbear. We know its maximum. If the state can carry on the plan for a 
less sum than private projectors have stipulated for, it is the duty of govern- 
ment to undertake it. If this be deemed improbable, it is no less a duty to 
give public sanction and support to some one of the plans by which private 
bodies have proposed to furnish the much-desircd accommodation. 

All this i.s un(iue.stiouably just ; but from the statements appended to the 
memorial from Madras, it would seem that the expense might be reduced 
to a sum scarcely considerable enough to stagger the government of the 
pettiest principality in Germany. 

It has been assumed that the annual expense of one steam-vessel, including 
the capital fund, would be i:2(i,800, and four vessels being considered 
necessary to keep up a monthly communication, the total annual cost would 
thus amount to i*l 07,200. The Madras committee, however, contest this 
estimate on three distinct grounds. J<7rst, they allege that proper vessels may 
be purchased and placed at Bombay at much less cost than has been assumed, 
and for this they appeal to the unexceptionable authority of Sir Pulteney Mal- 
colm and Mr. Me Gregor J jaird. Secondly, they maintain that the pharge 
for fuel has been greatly overrated : that the quantity e.stimated to be required 
for each ten-horse power is too great, and the price which they were calculated 
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to bear exaggerated; that, instead of costing £5. As.ld. per ton, coals may be 
obtained in India at thirty shillings per ton, and the assumption of this price 
is stated to be based upon actual mercantile transactions ; the cost in the 
Red Sea ^ili not, it is represented, be more than double that in India, and 
considerable reduction is made in the charge for landing, warehousing, and 
reshipping. Thirdly, the number of vessels supposed to be actually employed 
is in the judgment of the committee greater than necessary, and a further 
source of saving is here suggested. The final result is, a reduction of the 
estimate from £107,200 to .i‘50,935, beinglcss than half the original amount. 

This sum gives the gross expense. Against it is to be placed the returns 
from letters, newspapers, and parcels, estimated at £10,000, and those from 
passengers, the net profit from which is calculated at £12,000. These sums 
deducted from the former result will leave the net charge below £23,000 
per annum ! This estimate is framed with reference to Bombay only. A 
letter subsequently addressed by the Madras committee to Captain Grindlay 
shews that this very favourable view may be rendered still more favourable by 
extending it so as to include all the presidencies. By such extension, it is 
calculated that the net charge might be reduced to £20,084 only ! Surely 
these statements are w'orth examinatioo, — surely, if India and England can 
enjoy a w'ell-rcgulatcd system of steam-communication for a yearly outlay 
divided between the two countries of twenty thousand pounds, — or of three 
times that amount, — the apathy would be altogether inexcusable which, to 
save such an expenditure, would sacrifice so great a benefit. 

But it cannot be believed that any such minute economy can be suffered 
to mar the fair hopes of those who discover, in the improvement called for, 
the means of effecting the consolidation of the interests of Britain and India, of 
confirming the po'^cr of the former country, and of diffusing industry, wealth, 
and knowledge throughout the latter. The East-India Company are called 
upon by the splendid records of their triumphs, — by the recollections of all 
the benefits that in the course of centuries they have laboured to bestow on 
India, to add this to the catalogue of their worthy deeds. His Majesty's 
(Government arc bound to aid in the work, as it is their duty to uphold the 
honour of their country, and to defend the dominions of their sovereign from 
the risk of diminution by Russian invasion or intrigue. The people of 
England will be inexcusable if they do not support the authorities by their 
, petitions, and animate them by their approbation. The people of India, — 
hut of them we say nothing — they have avcII discharged their duty ; and most 
sincerely do W'e hope that they may forthwith reap the reward which they 
deserve. 

We have just seen a notice in a newspaper, which leads to an expectation 
that the wish just expressed is about to be fulfilled. The paragraph to 
which we refer, after announcing that a deputation from the committee in 
England, appointed by tlie steam committees in Calcutta and Madras, had 
waited upon the President of the Board of Control, continues : It is under^ 
stood that the result of the interview was highly gratifying to the friends of 
the desired communication, and that its speedy and permanent establi.shraent, 
y the best route and in the most satisfactory manner, is placed beyond all 
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doobt." We trust that this intimation is to be received in the unqualified 
manner in which it is conveyed. By ‘‘ the best route,” of course, is meant 
that by the Red Sea, as it is the only good one, though our statesmen have 
hitherto shunned it as carefully as if they were afraid of disturbingi^e ghosts 
that are laid there. It is gratifying to be able to believe their fears at an 
end. Col. Chesney avowed, that if the considerations were limited to 
those of a mere jacket line^^ even he should almost be ready to give 
the preference to the Red Sea. A packet line is the thing wanted — and 
one of the ablest, most intelligent, and most zealous advocates of the rival 
scheme having thus admitted the superiority of the Red Sea route for the 
purpose, there can be no ground for hesitation. Government can carry the 
point if they will, and if they once take it up in earnest, all difiiculty will 
disappear. Any serious opposition in Parliament is out of the question. 
Still the friends of the cause should not be supine, but,, though assured of 
victory, should exert themselves as much as if apprehensive of defeat. 

In dismissing Captain Grindlay’s pamphlet, we must avow our conviction 
that llie people of Calcutta and Madras have committed their interests to one 
whose ability and zeal do credit to their judgment. K. M. 


CHINESE TSZE, OR MOTTOS. 

TO THE EDITOR. 

Sir Enclosed are two specimens of the species of quotations, or compo- 
sitions, called to, which precede the chapters of novels. They are written 
in a style at once elegant and natural, and distinguished from the ordinary 
cast of Oriental fine writing, by a turn of thought and expression almost 
European. S. B. 

“ Enquire of the stream, whether it will return, as, like the mysterious veil 
of night, it rolls its turbid torrent to the east incessantly, like the past and 
present ! 

By the side of its sullen waves, the flowers lie, pale as the drifted snow, 
while the new moon glitters like a silver hook. 

“ I thought within myself, this year I will spread the sail for Shang-chow, 
for, standing upon the Palin bridge, and gazing towards Sze-chow, all was 
motionless far as the eye could see. Numberless verdant hills and fleecy 
clouds — the future, like a dream in spring — the past, like an autumn vision. I 
sighed as I thought that men have so few opportunities — that they so seldom 
m^et, and are so often separated; for to raise the wine-cup during the 
of spring, and beneath the moon of night to strike the three-stringed h{% i.s as 
rare as the union of the past and present, or like searching for the dreamer’s 
pool of gold.” — Urh4oo~meii 3d Ch. 

“ The heat approaches as the cold recedes; again it is Spring; the four 
seasons incessantly revolve like the wheels of a car. How all teems with life 1 
it is but a moment, and desolation smiles with plenty. 

“ The youthful year, by degrees, has its manhood, and old age in their turn I 
the willows shoot, and the peach-blossoms blush ; nothing long remains, but 
all fades away, like the misty vision of a dream in spring,# from the awakening 
slumberer, as he gazes on the azure cloud.”— to, 1st Ch. 

* * k tprfng'dream/ Chungmun, is a poetical idiom for a pleasant or agreeable dream ; as its antitbefb> 
tieui-mun , ' autumn- dream,’ or ' vision,’ is for a sad or unpleasant dream. 
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THE PHILOSOPHY OF LANGUAGE. 

remarks o» the review of dr. Prichard’s work, on the eastern 

ORIGIN OF THE CELTIC NATIONS,” IN NO. CXIII. OF THE QUARTERLV 
review. 

There can be no greater proof of the imperfect state of a science, than to 
find its votaries differing among themselves respecting its most essential prin- 
ciples, and delivering their opinions in ambiguous language. Wherever this is 
the case, it may be safely concluded that much is yet wanting to the dis- 
covery of truth. 

We have been led to these reflections by the perusal of an article in the 
September number (CXIII ) of the Quarterly Review^ on Dr. Prichard’s late 
work, on **the Eastern Origin of the Celtic Nations;” in the course of which, 
a number of observations on grammatical science are brought forward by the 
Reviewer, in illustration of his ideas respecting the connexion between the 
nations of the East and West. Many of his remarks are highly valuable and 
just; but with some of them we find it extremely difficult to agree, and as the 
subject is of considerable interest, not only to Oriental students— as tending 
to exhibit a comprehensive and connected view of the languages which are the 
object of their studies— but to the philologist, the historian, and the general 
speculator on human nature, we trust it may not be thought useless to give 
some notice of the theories thus brought forward in the review, together with 
our reasons for assent or dissent. 

Dr. Prichard’s object is to prove a resemblance between the Celtic languages 
of the West of Europe and the ancient tongues of India, and from thence to 
deduce, as a corollary, the origin of the Celtic nations from those of the East. 
We shall not enter into a discussion of this point. Theories on the affinities 
of nations, founded on supposed resemblances in their languages, are known 
to be peculiarly fallacious; and though they have occupied the time and atten- 
tion of philologists of all ages, and a great, perhaps even disproportionate, 
degree of talent has been employed upon them, they can scarcely be said to 
have proved satisfactory in any one instance; and national genealogies are 
still involved in almost inscrutable darkness. We shall, therefore, content 
ourselves on this subject with the following remark. 

From the Sacred Records, we are certainly informed, that the origin of 
mankind was from the East ; every theory, therefore, which traces a connec- 
tion between the Oriental and European nations must, necessarily, have a 
portion of truth for its basis, independent of ail etymological speculations. 
But when, laying this aside, we are called upon to admit the connexion as an 
inference from the resemblance of languages, we suspect that here, as in other 
cases, knowledge has been impeded by the want of exact definitions of terms 
and discrimination of cases. When it is said that one language has a resem- 
blance or affinity to, or is connected with, another, what is meant by these 
expressions? Such a resemblance may exist in three ways. It may be a 
resemblance between the vocables, —between the systems of inflection, — or 
between the rules of syntax. If it be shewn that a resemblance exists in all 
these cases, then, undoubtedly, there is a high probability of an affinity 
between the nations to whom the languages belong ; but if the resemblance 
wist only in one case, and not in the other two, then, by all the rules of 
philosophixing, which forbid the adoption of a theory till every phenomenon 
be explained, we are not entitled to draw any conclusion from the rfsem- 
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blance, till wc have accountetl for the difference : in other words, the theorist 
is required to show, not only why the languages are like in some particulars, 
but why they are unlike in others. We shall take, as an example, what the 
Reviewer says of the “affinity between Sanscrit and Persian, which,” he 
informs us, “ Sir William Jones and Professor Bopp have made as clear as the 
noon-day sun.” Upon this subject some remarks were made by a correspon- 
dent in our October# number ; and to these remarks we may here add, that, to 
give his readers accurate ideas, the Reviewer should have stated in what these 
languages resemble each other, and in what they differ. Of the resemblance 
between many Sanscrit and Pcr.siaii vocahleSj there can be no doubt. By turn- 
ing over a few leaves of a dictionary of each language, it would be easy to 
make a long catalogue of similarities. Rut if from thence we proceed to 
examine their systems of inffection an<l syntax, it is hardly possible to imagine 
differences more complete and irreconcileablc. For instance, the complication 
of the declensions of Sanscrit nouns, their distinction of gender, the laboured 
system of compound words, all of which are absolutely unknown to Persian; 
add to this, the total discrepancy of the verbs, — in Sanscrit, inflected by post- 
fixed terminations, and divided into ten conjugations ; in Persian, by a com- 
bination with auxiliaries, having but one conjugation, with about as many 
irregulars as there are in Knglisli or German, and much more that might bp 
mentioned. What, then, is the theory that will at once account for the simila- 
rity and the discrepancy ; that will shew how the nations were so connected as 
to have common vocables, and how they were so estranged as to have so diffe- 
rent a syntax? How, in short, they .should speak the same language, and 
yet be mutually unintelligible? Wc confess we know but one, and that is the 
confusion of languages at the Tower of Babel. This, in spite of all the systems 
of fanciful philologists, is the only rational account that has ever been given of 
the origin of the iunumerahle languages existing among mankind, of their 
wonderful resemblances and erpuilly wonderful differences. 

The account there delivered is, that the primitive language common to all 
mankind was confounded^ or wired; from which it is reasonable to infer, lliat 
it was not absolutely destroyed. It is easy, therefore, to suppose that it® 
vocables, or at least many of them, might be allowed to remain in the minds of 
mankind generally, or common to many nations, while, at the same time, tlio 
different human races were, by .supernatural interference, compelled to chance 
their systems of inflection and rules of syntax. By this process, langnngts 
would, as experience shews, be most effectually confounded, while yet traces 
of similarity would remain throughout them all. 

Will it be thought extravagant to .say, that this supposition seems in some 
degree countenanced by the words of the Sacred Record ? We are informed 
by the inspired historian {Gen. xi. 1), that the whole earth was of one lip 
{ihafah) and of thefn7Me words {dabareem ahadeem). Is it too fanciful to sii|i- 
pose that by lip is here meant the syntactical and constructive part of Hn* 
guage, and by the words the mere vocables ? Admitting this, Moses goes on 
to state that the Almighty determined to confound this lip, that none iniglit 
hear or understand the lip of his neighbour. In this, it will be seen, nothing 
is said of changing the words or radical vocables, which we may, therefore, 
suppose to have been allowed to continue the common property of mankind- 

But we shall quit this subject, as the Reviewer seems disposed to reject the 
parallelism between the Indo-European and the Shcnutic languages ; and in 
this we are well disposed to agree with him generally. There seems, indeed, 

* * I.ast vol. p. 215. j 
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to have been a violent disruption of these two families of speech, their voca. 
bles, their inflections, and their syntax, being all very different. At the same 
time, we think there is a little inaccuracy in the following statement. The 
Reviewer says: “ In the Shemitic tongues, the great bulk of the roots arc trili’ 
teralf independently of the vowels necessary for articulating them. They must, 
in many cases, be at least dissyllables; and may, for aught we know, have 
been originally trisyllabic. The Sanscrit roots, on the other hand, are 
uniformly frequently, a single consonant followed or preceded 

by a vowel, and rarely comprising more than a vowel and two consonants.” p. 87. 

The Sanscrit roots are not invariably monosyllables : some, as chakas, ‘ to 
shine,’ didhee, ‘ to shine,’ oornoo, ‘ to cover,’ are dissyllables, and at least one, 
duridrn, * to be poor,* is a tiis} liable. Very many others, as jwid, ‘to burn,* 
/«{/, to be ashamed, santiv, ‘ to pacify,’ ‘ to paint,’ though written as 
one syllable, can scarcely be supposed to have been pronounced otherwise than 
as two. In the Shemitic tongues, all the roots called concave, as kotU^ 
‘speech, zouk, taste,’ are certainly monosyllables, and still more of others 
yet shorter, as jee, ‘ coming.’ And so are also innumerable others, consist* 
ing of three consonants, as hard, ‘ to be cold,’ jidd, ‘ to labour,’ karb, ‘ to 
grieve.’ 

We are not, therefore, inclined to lay much stress on the Reviewer’s objec- 
tion, and the less so when we consider that its whole strength lies in an 
.inibiguous use of the Lnglish word “ root,” which grammarians employ arbi- 
trarily, as the translation of the names of two totally different parts of speech, 
one existing in the Shemitic, the other in thebrahminical languages. 

The Shemitic maddah, literally implying “ matter,” and grammatically trans- 
lated “ root,” is the assemblage of three radical letters, which either appear 
in all the inflections, or arc changed by strict etymological rules. Any of these 
letters being otherwise taken away, destroys the sense of the word. Thus, in 
the English vocables, bring, write, the letters brg and wrt arc the maddah, or 
root existing in all the inflections, bringing, brought; luriling, lurote, SiC. The 
Sanscrit dhatoo, literally ‘element,’ is merely a technical abbreviation of each 
word, something like our viz. for videlicet, or mem. for memorandum ; directing 
the .student to that part of the lexicon in which the explanation of the inflec- 
tion is to be found. Although, to assist the memory, this abbreviation consists 
of the letters of most frequent occurrence in the inflections, yet it is by no • 
means necessary that all the letters of the root should occur in every inflection. 
7'hus, in the common roots, gum, ‘ to go,’ and kri, ‘ to do,’ the m and vowel 
ri disappear from more than half the inflections, and letters altogether new are 
introduced. 

We now proceed to the Reviewer’s speculations on general grammar. These 
he prefaces with a principle of the highest value: “xMost of those who have 
undertaken to investigate its principles, have gone the wrong way to work, 
•and instead of carefully analyzing language, to discover what it actually is, 
they set about demonstrating, d priori, what it ought to be.” p. 88. * 

Ihis, no doubt, is the radical mistake of grammarians; instead of making 
themselves acquainted with a variety of languages, of diversified structure, and 
from thence cautiously deducing general principles, they have rested content 
with a knowledge of one or two tongues only, and, ignorant of all beyond, 
have mistaken the arbitrary peculiarities of those for the general laws of 
speech, attempting to trace out whatever was wanting, by an d priori reason* 

>ng from preconceived theories of logic and metaphysics. This is the error of 
the old schoolmen, who, instead of founding their .systems of natural philo- 
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sopby on a study of the phenomena of the external world, wasted their time 
in vain endeavours to build them on preconceived ideas of matter and motion. 

But while the Reviewer has brought forward this principle, so essential to 
grammatical science, he has, we think, totally overlooked another, of equal 
importance, the want of attention to which has involved him in inextricable 
metaphysical perplexities. Words, as he quotes from Horne Tooke, are the 
names of things (p. 91) but it should be added that, as words are the crea- 
tures of the human mind, they are the names of things, not as things are in 
themelveSf but such as mankind imagine them to be. A grammarian, therefore, 
is not to inquire into the real metaphysical essence or nature of things ; his 
business is to ascertain in what light things are considered by mankind, and he 
may be assured that it is according to these considerations, and not according to 
the actual essence of things in themselves, that human language is constituted. 

In this view, the division of the parts of speech, as given in common gram- 
mars, is not to be despised, or hastily rejected ; for it is the division which the 
general experience of mankind has shewn to exist in actual language; and it is 
no small argument against any philological theory, to find that it departs 
widely from the system which experience has thus established. 

Had the Reviewer attended to this principle, he would, we think, have hesi- 
tated to lay down such doctrines as the following : — 

“ A rigorous analysis of the Indo-European tongues shews, if we mistake 
not, that they are reducible to two very simple elements : 1, abstract nouns, 
denoting the simple properties or attributes of things ; 2, pronouns, originally 
denoting the relations of place. All other descriptions of words are formed 
out of these two classes, either by composition or symbolical application.” p. 88. 

Now most assuredly, this is not the light in which things are considered by 
mankind, and we doubt whether the most refined reasoning would succeed in per- 
suading any one, that the objects, with which he is acquainted in external nature 
and internal conception, are nothing but abstract nouns and pronouns. The fault 
here lies in an attempt to make language simpler than nature intended it to be. 

If we examine our ideas of objects existing externally in nature, or inter- 
nally in our own minds, we shall find them divided into three great classes. 
They are ideas of substances, of qualities, or of events. These terms we con- 
fess our inability to define ; at the same time, we are persuaded that they are 
universally understood, and that no metaphysical subtlety can overcome our 
perception of their essential difference. When it is said, “ The round stone is 
hilling,” every one sees at once, that “ the stone ” is a substance, ** round ” 
a quality, and ** is falling ” an event, and that these three classes of ideas can 
be no piore confounded than those of a colour, a sound, and a perfume. In 
all languages, therefore, that have yet been discovered, there are three great 
classes of words — substantives, adjectives, and verbs, to correspond with these 
classes of ideas. 

We are aware of the difficulties that may be urged against this classification.^ 
To begin with substance ; unanswerable objections may be urged against the 
existence of this protcus. It may be said, as is done by the Reviewer, that 
“ our notions of matter are conceptions on perception; in other words, 

we judge of it by its properties, as they are discernible by our bodily senses.” 
Hence we have no conception of material, or indeed of immaterial, objects, 
except as collections of properties. Of their essence we are ignorant, and 
substance is an inanity, on which the more we meditate the less we understand 
it. All this, and much more, may be true, metaphysically ; but it is not so 
grammatically. It is certain that mankind do not look upon a stone as a collec- 
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tion of properties, but as a substance possessing those properties ; and that it 
is upon this hypothesis, true or false, that human language has been framed, 
and that its principles, consequently, must be investigated. As to adjectives 
and verbs, the radical mistake concerning them has been the attempt to con- 
sider both as the same class of words, under the name of attributes. We 
bhall not stop to inquire whether tiiey both can or cannot with propriety be 
called so, as we hold this to be a mere verbal dispute ; we shall only observe 
that, if they be both attributes, they are attributes of essentially different 
kinds; the one being the attribution of a quality, the other of an event. An 
event is in itself essentially different from a quality, and as an accessory involves 
the ideas of time, beginning, and end, of which a quality is independent. 

We may add, that prepositions we have always been accustomed to consider 
as expressions for the relalions existing among substances and events; con- 
junctions as expressions for links of reasoning in continued narrations or pro- 
positions. 

These considerations induce us to hesitate respecting some of the Reviewer’s 
positions. Thus, speaking of the Sanscrit roots, he says : — 

“ They will be found on examination to express simple qualities, having no 
existence except as predicated of some given subject. Some of them are 
employed as abstract nouns, in their simplest form ; many others become so 
by the addition of a small suffix, apparently of pronominal origin.” p. 89. 

Now, as we before observed, the Sanscrit roots are really no parts of 
speech, or of the practical language, at all ; they are mere grammatical and 
lexicographical abbreviations, and are never used ns significant of any thing in 
actual speech. That they may become abstract nouns, or any other part of 
speech, by the addition of a suffix, is indeed true; but in this case they cease 
to be rootSi and it will be difficult to prove these suffixes to be pronouns. 

Again : “ But, it will be asked, what are names of things ? We answer, 
they are attributive nouns, used, by a sort of synecdoche, to express a sub- 
stance by one or more of its qualities.” This is farther explained in the next 
page : “ Concrete noun.s, in which a single attribute stands synecdochirally for 
Now, the direct meaning of these sentences is, that, if one quality be 
mentioned, the hearer, by intuition, perceives that a number of others are to 
be joined with it; that if, for example, the speaker says “ round,” the hearer 
understands that he means also to say hardy heavy^ greaty incombustible y pulve* 
rkabley inorganicy &c. ; in a word, that Ife means to express what the vulgar 
intend by the word stone, and that this word really in itself means one or other 
of the above qualities, and nothing more. But surely this is neither the right 
use of language nor of reason. The Reviewer supports his opinion by a refe- 
rence to the word a/o?n, which, he says, implies one quality. But this is 
plainly an unfair instance, as atom is a compound word, the meaning of whose 
component radicles is known. Take any of the primitive substantives of a 
language, as dog, horse, house, and let us ask, what quality do any of these 
words imply ? The answer of common sense is, no one quality in particular, 
but that they express the substances to which all the qualities of a dog, horse, 
ur house belong. In short, as may be learned from the Mother’s Grammar, 
these words are not adjectives but substantives. 

The Reviewer goes on, p. 91 

** There has been much wrangling among grammarians as to the nature of 
adjectives, and their claim to be considered a distinct part of speech. Tooke’s 
chapter on the subject is, in many respects, one of the best portions of his 
Work. He has shown, satisfactorily, that simple adjectives only differ from 
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substantives in their application, and that those with distinctive terminations 
are, in reality, compound words, having substantives for their basis. He does 
not, indeed, explain the nature of the additional elements very happily, when 
he resolves en, ed, and ig into his favourite imperatives give, odd, join ; and 
he has, moreover, weakened his leading position by his loose and inaccurate 
method of stating it. He says : * An adjective is the name of a thingt which is 
directed to be joined to some other i|pme of a thing. I inainiaiu that the 
Adjective is equally and altogether as much the name of a thing as the noun sub- 
stantivCf and so I say of all words whatever. For that is not a word which is 
not the name of a thing. Every word being a sound significant, must be a 
sign, and if a sign, the name of a thing. But a noun substantive is the name 
of a thing, and nothing more. If, indeed, it were true, that adjectives were 
not the names of things, there could be no attribution by adjectives, for you 
cannot attribute nothing. How much more comprehensive would any term be 
by the attribution to it of nothing? Adjectives, therefore, as well as substan* 
tives, must equally denote substances; and .substance is attributed to substance 
by the adjective contrivance of language.* All this jangling might have been 
avoided if, instead of saying that words denote things or substances^ — terms at 
the best of ambiguous import, and open to endless cavil, — it had been stated 
that they denote the attrihiitest and categories^ or relations of things. It 
might be difficult to prove that space is i^suhsiancet according to any legitimate 
meaning of the term ; but there can be no doubt as to its being an attribute of 
every material substance, which must be more or less extended,*' 

Now to us, we will confess, Tooke’s chapter on adjectives has always 
appeared one of the weakest parts of his work, and to be founded on a palpable 
fallacy. His assertion, that ** an adjective is the name of a thing, which is 
directed to be joined to some other name of a thing,” is supported by the single 
example of golden, an adjective immediately derived from a substantive, and 
which, of course, from its very nature, must give some idea of the union of its 
root to the substance which the adjective qualifies. But this is plainly equiva- 
lent to a petitio principii, the fallacy of which appears at once, when a primi- 
tive is substituted for a derivative adjective. Admitting that “ a golden ring ” 
signifies “ a ring add gojd ” (an expression which, however, appears to us to 
belong to no human language whatever), what, we ask, is the thing to which 
ring is joined in the expression, a yellow ring?** There is here no termina- 
tion that can be construed to mean “add** or “join;** and to say that “a 
yellow ring** was originally “a ring add yellowness,’* is to say what certainly 
never took place in any language since the creation. Yellow is not a derivative 
from yellowness, \i\xi yellowness from yellow; yellow must, therefore, have been 
formed first, and on being joined to a substantive, implies, not that a thing, 
but that a quality, is joined to a substance. 

The whole of Tooke’s reasoning is, in fact, a quibble on the word thing, 
which he uses sometimes as synonimous with substance, and sometimes 
including the whole range of idca.s. To say that every sound significant must 
be the name of a thing, t. e. of a substance, is plainly erroneous ; it may be the 
name of a quality, or an event, ideas equally clear as those of substances. 
Qualities may be attributed to substances, and events to their subjects ; but the 
attribution of substance to substance, seems to us to be almost absolute 
nonsense. 

** Simple adjectives only differ from substantives in their application that 
is, “ differ in their application only.** But in what way can one class of words 
differ from another except in their application ? It is in their application tiia^ 
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their very essence consists. Why the Reviewer should think " attributes, cate* 
gories and relations’’ less ambiguous than ** things or substances,” we do not 
know. To us it appears that the latter terms are more intelligible than the 
former. By a substance, we understand that which possesses, or is the sub* 
stratum of, qualities, professing to explain the metaphysical essence of neither 
the one nor the other, but firmly believing that every intelligent being knows 
what is meant by both. In this view^^here can be no difficulty in considering 
space as a substance, possessing the qualities of length, breadth, thickness, 
immobility, penetrability, eternal duration, &c. To call it an attribute, is a 
perversion of language. The Reviewer proceeds : 

“ Wc conceive that nouns may be defined as follows 1. Abstract nouns, 
denoting qtialities of things simply ; 2. Concrete nouns, in which a single attri- 
bute stands synecdochically for mant/; 3. Adjectives, i. <?. attributes used as 
descriptive epithets, being sometimes simple terms, e.g. black, white, choice; 
sometimes compound words, as sorrowful, godlike, friendly, careless, words 
which it is unnecessary to analyze. Simple adjectives only occur in particular 
languages. In Sanscrit, Greek, Latin, and many others, all adjectives have 
distinctive terminations, which, as Tooke acutely remarks, were originally sepa- 
rate words. Most of these terminations have n possessive signification ; for 
example: barhalus-=ba)hd prmiitus; others denote similarity, abundance, priva- 
tion, analogous to our hke,ful, less; and in all cases, they do not so much 
belong to the attribute as to the subject. Vir opnlcntus is equivalent to Fir 
praditus divitiisy and the termination IvnUis, undoubtedly significant, to borrow 
Tooke’s phrase, puts the word in condition to be joined to some substan- 
tive.” p. 91. 

Now, to understand all this, it is necessary to enter a little more minutely 
into the principles which govern the formation of adjectives; these will appear 
more distinctly in English than in most other languages, ns being with us 
uncombined with any relations of gender, number, or case. 

There are some qualities which cannot be said to be more particularly con- 
nected with one class of substances than with a thousand others ; such as 
lerge, small, long, short, thick, thin, high, low, black, white, and so on. These 
are expressed by primitive radical words, without termination or composition 
of any kind, and they are known to be adjectives simply by their notorious 
meaning. Others again express qualities, cither related or pecnliar to, or most 
chiefly conspicuous in, a particular substance or class of substances. Such as 
golden, foolish, fatherly, Roman, Spaniard, bearded, wealthy, sorrowfid, poetical, 
&c., which indicate qualities .somehow particularly related to gold, fool, father, 
Rome, Spain, heard, wealth, sorrow, poet, &c. 

Now, experience tells us that mankind will put old words to almost any use 
whatever, rather than invent new, as the Reviewer justly observes : “ We may 
be assured that they did no such thing (as invent words] ; they only made new 
Applications of those that already existed, according to some real or fancied 
analogy.” Upon this principle, they applied a termination to an already exist- 
ing name of a substance, to express a quality in some way peculiarly related 
to that substance. Such terminations may, therefore, be called terminations of 
<inality. To suppose that these we have given, and many more that might be 
added, such as ous, ar, ic, al, ine, ive, ing, &c., are all abbreviations of a verb 
signifying add, is evidently absurd. If not, what are they ? The Reviewer 
appears to think that two, at least, are explained, that is, sorrowful and fatherly, 
by resolving these words into fuU of sorrow and Idee a father. But this only 
removea the difficulty one step back. For here full and like are both adjectives. 
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and the etymologist, according to his own system, is.bonnd to show from what 
substantive they are derived, and what is the termination in these two, as we 
believe them, simple words, which implies add or join* In other words, when 
we speak of a full cup, he is to show what is the termination In/uU, which can 
resolve this phrase into “ a cup add fulness.” 

This appears still more conspicuously in those adjectives, whose abstract 
noun is formed by a change in the mi||^le vowel. Thus, in long, to say that 
a long stick can by any etymological process be derived from “ a stick add 
length^' seems to us to be making any thing out of any thing. 

Such then is the state of the English language. As it requires its adjectives, 
in almost every case, to be placed immediately contiguous to their substantive, 
they require no terminations of number, gender, or case. If primitive, they 
are radical words ; if derivative, they are so by the addition of a termination of 
quality only. But in other languages, particularly Latin, Greek, and Sanscrit, 
an adjective may be carried away almost to any distance from its substantive, 
and may be mixed among other adjectives and other substantives with which 
it has no connexion. Some contrivance is, therefore, necessary to point out 
the particular substantive to which the adjective in that case belongs, and this 
necessity is the real origin of the distinctions of gender, by which grammarians 
have been so much puzzled. By these distinctions, substantives are divided 
into three great classes of mascviine, feminine, and neuter. The chance, there- 
fore, is, that when several substances are mentioned together, they will not all 
belong to the same class, but that one will belong to one and one to another. 
If, therefore, three corresponding terminations be given to adjectives, each of 
which indicates that the quality is to be considered as residing in a substantive 
of one of these classes only, it is plain that, however far the adjective may be 
separated from its substantive, it will still be known to belong to it and to it 
alone. Thus, in the line, — 

El liqvidutn sphso secrevit ah cCcrc coslvm , — 

though liquidum be at the beginning, ahd cwlum at the end of the line, yet, 
since it is known that coelum is a substantive of the third or neuter class, and 
that um is that termination which is appropriated to adjectives connected to 
substantives of this class, it is seen at once that liquidum can belong to no 
other substantive than coclunu The Reviewer’s explanation of barbatus and 
opulentus, therefore, as having terminations expressive of possession, is imper- 
fect. The truth is, each of these words has a double termination, at and eni, 
to indicate that the words express qualities, and us to indicate that these qua* 
lities reside in substantives of the first or masculine class. 

Let us suppose it to be the custom for every profession to have a particular 
colour of dress, and the wives to wear the same colour as their husbands. In 
every small company, unless the odds were very unfavourable, in having several 
physicians, several lawyers, or several divines, the dress would at once indicate 
which wife belonged to each husband, however distant might be their seat at* 
the dinner-table. Such is exactly the use which the common terminations of 
gender serve between substantives and adjectives in Greek, Latin, and Sanscrit. 
But in English, as the substantive husband and adjective wife always sit next 
each other, such regulations about their dress are unnecessary. 

To these terminations of gender, there are to be added three of number, 
which may be threefold, and of case, which may be five in Greek, six in 
Latin, and eight in Sanscrit, and we see at once the reason why adjectives are 
furnished in these languages with terminations corresponding to all these com- 
binations. It is to point out to which particular substantive in the sentence an 
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adjective belotig^, ivhi'ch may be placed at a distance. This explanation is 
particularly strengthened by the structure of German, in which an adjective 
intended to be joined to a substantive is furnished with the terminations of 
gender, number, and case; as ein guter Mann, gute Frauen^ das gute Kind; 
but in those which are not so joined, the terminations disappear ; der Mann 
ist gut, die Frauen sind gut, das Kind ist gut ; and the word is known to be an 
adjective by its signification alone. # 

We have said that simple adjectives are to be found in all languages. The 
Reviewer, on the contrary, asserts that “ simple adjectives only occur [occur 
only] in particular languages.” We imagine that this assertion is grounded 
solely on Tooke’s chapter on the subject, as we arc not aware of any language, 
destitute of adjectives, having ever been produced, except that referred to by 
him in the paltry sneer with which his chapter concludes ; the language of the 
American Mohegans, as described by Dr. Jonathan Edwards. Surely, if Tooke 
had aimed either at discovering truth himself or communicating it to his 
readers, he would have taken pains to ascertain and explain how this extraor- 
dinary deheiehey was compensated, instead of shutting up his chapter in the 
contemptuous manner he does, with a bare mention of the fact, which he 
thinks is to confound all his antagonists; quite keeping out of view that, even 
though this fact were to prove the system of his antagonists to be wrong, it 
has not the least tendency to prove his own to be right. It is remarkable 
that, though many have speculated on this passage, as it stands in the Viver^ 
sionso/ Parley, no one seems ever to have thought of referring to the original 
work of Edwards himself. Even so diligent an inquirer as Dugald Stewart, 
after commenting upon it, confesses : “lam sorry to add, that of this paper of 
Dr. Edwards, which cannot fail to be peculiarly interesting, I know nothing 
but from Mr. Tooke*s quotation.”* To satisfy our readers, we shall therefore 
extract the whole passage from Edwards, as it exists in the copy of his work 
preserved in the British Museum: — 

“ The Mohegans have no adjectives in all their language ; unless we reckon 
numerals, and such words as a//, many, &c,, adjectives. Of adjectives which 
express the qualities of substances, I do not find that they have any: they 
express tho.se qualities by verbs neuter; as wnissoo, *he is beautiful mtissoo, 

‘ he is homely ;* pehtmguissoo, ‘ he is tall nsconmoo, * he is malicious,’ &c. 
Thus, in Latin, many qualities are expressed by verbs neuter, as valeo, caleo, 
frigeOf &c. Although it may at first seem not only singular and curious, but 
impossible, that a language should exist without adjectives, yet it is an indubi- 
table fact ; nor do they seem to suffer any inconvenience by it : they as readily 
express any quality by a neuter verb, as we do by an adjective. If it should 
be inquired, how it appears that the words above-mentioned are not adjectives; 

I answer, it appears as they have all the same variations and declensions of 
other verbs. ‘ To walk ’ will be acknowledged to be a verb. This verb is 
declined thus; npumseh, ‘I walk;’ kpumseh, ‘thou walkest;* pumissoo, ‘he 
walketh ;* npumsehnuh, * we walk ;* Jepumsehnuh, * ye walk ;’ pumUsouk, * they 
walk.’ In the same manner are the words in question declined : npehtuhquisseh, 

I am tall ;* kpehtuhquisseh, ‘ thou art tall ;* pehtuhqaissoo, ‘ he is tall ;’ npeh- 
tuhquissehnuh, * we are tall ;’ kpehtuh'quissehnuh, ‘ ye are tall ;’ pehtuhquissouk, 
they are tall.’ Though the Mohegans have no proper adjectives, they have 
participles to all their verbs : as pehtuhquisseet, ‘ the man who is tall ;’ paum^- 
*^ft, * the man who walks;’ waunseet, * the man who is beautiful;’ oicet, ‘ the 
njan who lives or dwells in a place;* oioteet, ‘ the man who fights.’ So in the 

• Elem. of Philos, of Hum. Mind, vol. ill. chap. I. 
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plural: pehtvhqmieecheeh^ * the tall men;* paumeechee^t ‘they who walk/ 
&c. It is observable of the participles of this Unguagei that they are declined 
through the persons and numbers, in the same manner as verbs : thus, paume~ 
mA, *I walking;* paume-atit ‘thou walking;’ paumseet, ‘ he walking;’ paum^ 
teoukf ‘ we walking ;* paumseaugutt * ye walking ;* paumtecheekt' ‘ they walk* 
ing.* They have no relative corresponding to our who or wJach. instead of 
‘ the man who walks,’ they say, ‘the walking man,’ or ‘the walker.”*# 

The reader may now judge how far the Mohegan language isTeally destitute 
of adjectives ; to us, on the contrary, it appears to be as well stocked with 
them as any other ; the only difference being, that their inflections are made to 
include not only gender and number, but also the variations of time simply, 
which constitute the substantive verb of other tongues. It cannot fail to be 
observed, how carefully and most unfairly Tooke has suppressed every part of 
this quotation which makes against his own system. We find no traces in 
Mohegan of adjectives being expressed by a substantive with add or join, or 
of the attribution of one suhstance to another tuhsiance. 

Such, then, is what may be called the theory of adjectives. Those expres- 
sive of simple qualities are denoted by words absolutely primitive ; those 
expressive of qualities peculiarly related to certain substances, are formed by 
the names of those substances, having affixed a termination indicating that the 
word is converted into the name of a quality. In languages of one gender,— 
as English, Persian, and Bengalee, — simple adjectives have no terminations 
whatever, and derivative adjectives have the terminations of quality only. The 
connexion between substantives and their adjectives is, therefore, in these 
languages, pointed out by their proximity of situation. In languages of more 
than one gender, as Latin, Greek, and Sanscrit, simple adjectives have a ter- 
mination indicating to which of the classes of substantives, as recognised in 
these languages, the adjective is to be applied ; that is, they have a termina- 
tion of gender; their derivative adjectives have a double termination, of both 
quality and gender united. In consequence, adjectives in those languages may 
be dissevered and placed at a distance from their substantives. 

The terminations of gender have not yet been shewn to be derivations from 
any self-significant words. Whether any of the terminations of quality be 
contractions of some such words bearing an analogy in absolute meaning to the 
modificative power of the termination, is a question of etymology, which no 
way affects the nature of the termination as it actually exists in language. But 
this point will be more fully considered when we come to speak of the termi- 
nations of verbs. In the mean time, it will be sufficient to observe, that the 
attempt to resolve all adjectives into substantives, attributable to other sub- 
stantives, is at variance, not only with the facts of language, but with the 
principles of logic. 


Psge 10, of the London Edition, 1769. 
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OILKUSMEE AND CHUNCHUI. 

A TALK OF LUCKNOW* 

Notwithstanding the extreme strictness of the rule maintained in tKe 
household of Abdul Hamed Khan, one of the ameers of the court of the king 
of OudO) the inmates of the zenana were both apprized of, and ventured to 
converse about, occurrences taking place in the city, with which it was sup- 
posed they could have nothing whatever to do. A great man among the Ferin- 
ghees, a burra lord sahib, no less, in fact, than Commander-in-chief, was 
coming to pay his respects to the king, at Lucknow, and consequently the 
whole community were in motion, and nothing else was talked of from one 
end of the city to the other. Now Abdul Hamed Khan was one of those sterA 
Mohammedans, who hated the Christian rulers of the land with the fierce 
hatred of fanaticism, and declared that, if every true believer would only 
throw a handful of earth upon the kafirs, they would be overwhelmed. He 
felt, therefore, highly enraged at the homage which the king, his master, was 
preparing to pay to this infidel, and had excused himself upon the plea of 
business, which called him to a distant jaghire, from appearing with the rest 
of the nobles of the court, to assist at the ceremonials about to take place.' 
It so happened, that Mobarak Begum, which, being translated, means * the 
propitious queen,* Omdak Khanum C the valuable lady ’), and Nooranee 
(* the luminous ’), the three wives of Abdul, were remarkable for the rigid 
propriety of their conduct, and for the deference which they paid to their 
husband*s behests ; consequently, the other females of the zenana were kept in 
great order; and though, upon the present occasion, there was a good deal' 
more chattering than usual about affairs which ought not to have concerned 
them, there was only one person in the whole circle who dreamed of infring- 
ing her known duties. 

This was Chuncliul (* the frolicsome ’), a clever gypsey, who well deserved 
her name. She was the daughter of a confidential servant of the Ameer’s, 
whose widow and child had been taken into the zenana after his death, which 
happened before he had been able to provide for them himself. As she grew 
up, she became very strongly attached to Dilkushee, justly called the charm- 
ing (literally, ‘ the drawer of hearts *), the daughter of Mobarak Begum before- 
mentioned ; and though Dilkushee was gentle and timid, while her companion 
had the courage of the lion joined to the subtlety of the fox, they suited each 
other exceedingly well, the one supplying the qualities wanted by her friend. 
Chunchul had, of course, been accustomed to somewhat more liberty than 
had been granted to Dilkushee ; nevertheless, she had seen, and heard, and 
been a party to, many things which seemed quite beyond the reach of a being 
apparently so completely sequestered. But bars and bolts, high walls, and 
watchful duennas, are insufficient to control a wilful woman; and Chunchul, 
though' free from all depravity of mind, took a wicked pleasure in the indul- 
gence of forbidden amusements : not, as she was wont to say, they were 
actually forbidden, because nobody imagined for a moment that she would 
think of acting in a manner which would draw down the severest weight of 
resentment upon her head. She had gone in and out of the house very fre- 
quently, without a single person belonging to it being aware of the possibility 
of such a thing, and it was a long time before she mentioned the circumstance 
to Dilkushee. Shocked and horrified, the innocent confidante not only 
umrvelled exceedingly at her audacity, but wondered how she could wish to 
pass the boundaries prescribed by the customs of her country,— customs which 
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she supposed to be universal over the world ; for though she bad heard of 
England and the English, and of the pork-eating and wine-drinking propensi. 
ties common to Europeans, the liberty of the women was a subject never 
touched upon in the zenana. Dilkushee, however, too kind and affectionate 
to betray her friend, gradually overcame the apprehension and displeasure with 
which she had at first listened to her communications. Her curiosity was 
aroused by the strange accounts detailed by Chunchul, who had visited the 
bazaars, and had picked up a great quantity of news of all descriptions. 
Moreover, she had seen English ladies going to and from the presidency, in 
European carriages, and though she did not know whether exactly to approve 
of their appearing sometimes with three gentlemen in the same landau, yet 
altogether she rather preferred their mode of conducting themselves, and 
thought at least that some of their customs might be adopted with advantage. 
Dilkushee listened until she felt a secret desire to seek an opportunity of 
forming her own opinion upon the subject; but this desire she concealed with 
the utmost caution, because she knew that, if her companion should suspect 
that she could entertain such a wi.sh for a moment, she would never cease 
from importuning her to gratify it ; and, firm in integrity, she determined to 
forbear. 

Though losing none of the sweetness of her disposition, Dilkushee grew 
somewhat restless and discontented. Hitherto, she had felt perfectly satisfied 
with her lot, not being aware that it was not shared by every individual of her 
sex and condition ; and having formed the most vague notions of that portion 
of the universe, which stretched itself beyond the walls of the garden. 
Abdul llamed’s females were particularly pious ; they were Soonees of the 
most rigid description, keeping the fasts, and celebrating the obsequies com- 
memorative of the unhappy fate of the sons of AH, without any of that 
idolatrous pageantry which distinguished the ceremonials of the opposite sect. 
Mobarak Begum, if possible, exceeded her husband in fanaticism, and, during 
the Mokurrum and the Ramazan, the praying and preaching were incessant. 
Excepting in occasional visits of state, the ladies of Abdul Hamed’s family 
received little company, their guests being chiefly limited to a few, what arc 
termed well-educated females, the daughters of poor Syuds, who have no hope 
of marriage, in consequence of their lacking a dowry. 

Mobarak Begum not only governed the whole of the zenana, but led the 
opinions of the other women, wives, concubines, and slaves, all of whom, 
with the exception of Chunchul, looked upon her as the oracle of wisdom. 
She affected much the society of the Artoojee, as their religious women are 
familiarly called, and occupied by far the greater portion of her time in pre- 
paration for the fasts and festivals which were to take place throughout the 
year. Being rich, she lavished large sums in money and valuable gifts on the 
female descendants of the Prophet, — these poor Syud ladies, — notwithstanding 
a little scandal attached to one, supposed to he the most devout, who, haviil^ 
scraped together a considerable sum, became the wife of a rakish fellow, 
notoriously destitute of religious principle. The pious employments of Mo- 
barnk estranged her a good deal from her daughter, for whom if she felt any 
sort of affection, she refrained from displaying it. Though her conduct to an 
only child might not have been stigmatized as unkind, it was certainly indif- 
ferent, and Dilkushee, somewhat neglected by the rest of the ladies, who 
took the tone from their chief, and were outrageously devout, might have felt 
the want of kindness, had it not been for Chunchul, who, with all her faultsj 
had the kindest and tciidcrest of hearts. 
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The Amher^s bouse was both large and magnificent, having a spacious garden, 
>vbicb (he being considerate in some respects) was exclusively appropriated to 
the females of his family. Three sides of the quadrangle were dedicated to the 
apartments of the women, very picturesquely built, and ranging over long 
corridors, the windows all being on the inside, and a high blank wall rising 
above. On the fourth side, the wall was lower, but this only opened into a 
narrow court-yard, leading to the dwelling-house of the master of the family: 
the house itself forming a formidable barrier towards the street. Beyond 
these walls, nothing but sky was to be seen, with the exception of some tall 
minarets, which towered above them in the neighbourhood, and on which the 
only person ever visible was the moollah, chaunting the muezzin at morning 
and evening prayer. The garden was, however, very tastefully laid out, shaded 
by many tall trees, watered by a large tank and numerous fountains, and in its 
dove-cotes, and other accommodations for the animals kept as pets, affording 
both excuse and shelter for Dilkushee and Chunchul, when they chose to 
absent themselves from the drowsy occupations of their companions, Chun- 
chul was known to pass a great deal of her time in the baths and pigeon- 
houses of this garden ; she was neither missed nor wanted by any save her 
bosom-friend, who never called attention to her evasion from the prayers and 
pious reading, lest it might be the means of bringing her into disgrace. When 
Dilkushee knew that the adventurous Chunchul had presumed to pass the 
boundaries of her prison, she withdrew herself more frequently, and for longer 
periods, from the accustomed circle j not that she had any intention to join 
her friend in her wild flights, but because she grew nervous and uncomfortable 
during her absence, and thought that, if both should be missed and sought, 
and she were found, the truant might be supposed to be quite as harmlessly 
employed. 

Disturbed by the conversations of Chunchul, Dilkushee, when alone in the 
garden, seated beside a fountain, and stringing rosaries of the fragrant jessa- 
mine, would look into the eyes of her favourite gazelle, and burst into tears. 
She began to entertain doubts of the happiness she bad confidently expected 
would be her lot in life, and to wonder whether it would he possible for her to 
love the man whom her parents had selected for her husband. Until now, 
she had imagined that, as a matter of course, she should regard the betrothed 
of her infancy as the ladies of the zenana regarded the Ameer, her father, 
whom they esteemed the wisest and best of mankind. 

Chunchul, it seems, had entertained her doubts respecting the chance of 
her liking the man selected for her long before. She had been destined by her 
mother and the Ameer, before the death of the former, to marry a person, who, 
though of very low birth, the descendant of a slave converted from Hindooism, 
had ingratiated himself into Abdul Hamed's favour, and was, mereover, pos- 
sessed of some wealth. This man she could have no opportunity of seeing 
*until the period of her nuptials, unless she could manage to get out. Get out 
she did, at first in disguise, but afterwards she found a mode of egress and 
regress, which none knew of but herself. In the early part of her perambula- 
tions through the city, Chunchul had taken care to reconnoitre the Ameer’s 
house and those adjoining : on one side, the buildings were low and rather 
mean ; but, on the other, rose a mansion equally imposing, but different in its 
architecture. Between the lower and upper floors, there ran a gallery, latticed 
in with trellis-work, partly wood and partly stone, which seemed to have been 
built solely for ornament, as there was no visible communication with the interior, 
a dead wall only appearing behind it. Thinking what a good place that would 
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be to look out upon the city without being seen, when she returned home, she 
began to examine very narrowly the angle of the garden nearest to it, not 
without a hope that she might contrive some means of getting into it. She 
found the buildings in this part of the quadrangle in a deserted state, and dila. 
pidated from want of use. The white ants had been busy with the wood-work 
in the interior, while, from some defect in the construction, the bricks had 
given way in many places. In one large orifice particularly, the panelling, for 
such it seemed, behind it, was exposed to view. Chunchul pushed her hand 
against it, and it having been reduced to the thickness of paper by the indus- 
trious insects feeding on the inside, she soon made a very considerable breach, 
and by dexterously picking out the bricks, with which it had been walled up, 
succeeded in opening an entrance. The door, for such it proved, led to a 
stair, and the stair to the gallery beforementioned. Chunchul routed out 
legions of rats and bats, but she was no coward ; she became covered also with 
dust and dirt, but she had taken off her upper garments to perform her work 
more readily, and the bath was at hand; so that, on her return to the family, 
no trace remained of the effects of her exploit. In the course of a few days, 
she had sufficiently cleared and cleansed this avenue, from which the ascent at 
the top was through an aperture, concealed from the street by a solid screen ; 
the party, therefore, had only to step from behind this screen to the gallery, 
and by using a little precaution, those who desired to see without being seen, 
might escape all observation. At the farther end of the gallery, there was 
another trap-door, opening upon another aperture and a stair; the whole was 
paved with tiles, and these traps, though well-concealed, were easily lifted, 
several chinks curiously contrived giving light below. At the bottom of the 
second stair, there was a square and apparently solid column ; this, however, 
was hollow ; and on the side facing the wall of the house, and therefore 
removed from observation, a door bad been made, fitting so well and so com- 
pletely obscured by the fret-work which jutted out from the pillar just above 
it, that no one would have guessed it other than it seemed, — a support to the 
galleries above, for there were two, the one at the to[) having windows which 
opened from it into the house. Chunchul did not trouble herself to consider 
why or wherefore this communication had been made ; it bad evidently been 
long disused ; the family next door were new comers, and that of the Ameer, 
though long established, were certainly unaware of its existence ; she, there- 
fore, deemed it to be a secret known only to herself, and determined to make 
the very best possible use of it. 

Long after she was supposed to have retired for the night, Chunchul, wrapped 
from bead to foot in a coarse ckudder, worn by the commonest people, was 
wandering about Lucknow, and making herself acquainted, among the rest, 
with the doings, or rather the misdoings, of Saadut Comran Beg, the person 
who expected to be her bridegroom. Chunchul was by no means pleased with 
the exterior or with the conduct of this man ; though affecting an appearance " 
of rigid austerity, he was a profligate at heart, and when he considered himself 
to be free from the danger of detection, indulged in liquors which, neither in 
taste or smell, bore the least resemblance to sherbet. He was, in fact, a wine- 
bibber and a hypocrite, old and ugly withal, so that Chunchul determined to 
have nothing to do with him. In fact, the acquaintance which she acquired, in 
her perambulations through the city, with the ways of the world, and the 
knowledge she obtained of men and manners, did not dispose her favourably 
towards the opposite sex. It so happened, that she did not see one amid the 
gay youth of Lucknow, who suited her fancy; she wa^ perhaps, too much • 
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«mu8ed with the novelty of the scene to think of falling in love, and having a 
pursuit, in studying the character of Comran Beg and the best means of ex 
posing his misdeeds, her mind was fully occupied, and there could be no 
encouragement given to the tender passion by that state of idleness which is 
said to foster it. Chunchul was quite easy upon the subject of her union with 
the man of the Ameer’s, her master’s, choice ; she was determined never to 
marry him, and as she knew that she could ruin him any day with the severe 
Abdul Hamed, she was in no hurry to commence the proceedings. Hitherto 
she had roamed throughout the capital without meeting with any thing that 
could be called an adventure. Her dress was not one that could attract atten- 
tion, and taking care always to keep herself closely veiled, the beauty of her 
countenance, for she was exceedingly handsome, remained unrevealed. She 
conversed only with individuals of her own sex, whom she met in the bazaars, 
and who, believing her to be a privileged servant of some family, were satisfied 
with such details of her situation as she chose to give, and imparted all the 
information she wanted, without prying too curiously into her concerns. 
From these gossips, she became well aware of the preparations going on for 
the reception of the great lord, and although much too discreet to mention 
them herself in the zenana, such an occurrence could not take place without 
being made a subject of conversation ,by the pious ladies who visited Mobarak 
Begum. They were, or affected to be, highly incensed by the honours paid to 
the unbelievers, and made their indignation upon the subject an excuse for 
neglecting the pious portion of their duties, for dissertations upon the extraor- 
dinary proceedings going on in the city. 

Dilkushee listened in silence ; but when alone with her confidential com- 
panion, could not help expressing a desire to witness the splendid cavalcade 
which'was so much talked about. Chunchul immediately urged her to take 
advantage of the means so readily offered, and, after much hesitation and 
many scruples, the timid girl consented. Dilkushee had never seen any man 
except her father, and a stray gardener or two; nor any animal save the inmates 
of the garden, except in effigy : rude representations of camels, horses, and 
elephants, had been placed before her, and by the descriptions given by others, 
she thought that she had formed a very correct idea of them ; but, with so 
little practical experience, it was no wonder that she stood overwhelmed with 
amazement, when first she caught a view of the busy throng in the street, men, 
horses, and elephants, all mingled together in a scene apparently of inextri- 
cable confusion. This capering, careering, and bustle, however, only formed 
a preliminary to what was to ensue, and Dilkushee’s eyes gradually be- 
coming accustomed to the complex features of the prospect, she was enabled 
to distinguish individuals, and to make some distinct observations upon what 
was passing before her. Immediately opposite to the gallery in which she 
stood, she saw an elephant splendidly caparisoned, stationed apparently in 
feadiness to join the principal procession as it should pass along; the magni- 
ficent silver howdah which it bore was tenanted by one person only, a young 
roan, richly dressed ; but Dilkushee had no eyes for any thing save a counte- 
nance which struck her as being more beautiful than any vision that had ever 
blessed her in her dreams. 

Dilkushee possessed a heart susceptible of the softest and most tender emo- 
^rous; a heart destined to love once and for ever. The moment she cast her 
eyes upon this cavalier, her bosom was filled with new and surprising sensa- 
frona, in which pain and pleasure were strangely mingled. She rivetted her 
sue upon him, feth'og that the moment in which he should be withdrawn from 
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from her sight, the whole world would be a blank. Some secret sympathy 
seemed to attract him towards the place in which she stood; for, though it 
was scarcely possible that he should be able to catch a glimpse even of her veil, 
he looked up constantly to the gallery with an expression of tenderness, which 
seemed to be directed to some cherished object, though it might belong natu- 
rally to a countenance full of the most kindly feelings. Totally forgetful of 
the precaution which she had intended to maintain, Dilkushee, in her anxiety 
to obtain a nearer glance, drew close to the lattice; her veil, which until then 
had left only one eye free, fell from her loosened hold, and the young man 
looking up at the moment, their eyes met. Dilkushee, however, conscious of 
her imprudence, drew back in some alarm ; but it was too late for the con- 
cealment she had meditated, and her admirer now approached nearer to the 
gallery, taking up a position so close, that they might have whispered to each 
other through the lattice. Shortly after he had thus stationed himself, a tre- 
mendous clang of instruments announced the approach of the king ; the hub- 
bub and tumult increased fearfully; the cavalcade seemed to be perfectly 
wedged into the street, and the pushing and jostling became absolutely terrific. 
The cavalier had much ado to maintain his position, for great was the struggle 
in his immediate vicinity, and it seemed to be impossible either to move or to 
remain stationary, for the elephants were goading each other with their tusks, 
and the horsemen appeared to he in danger of being trampled under foot by 
these huge animals. At length, a frighlAil collision took place; some pon- 
derous banners, which were carried before the king, were driven with great 
force against the wooden portion of the trellis of the gallery, and the gold 
fish at the top of one of them catching in the net-work, it gave way, as the 
elephant of the standard-bearer was forced onwards, and came down with a 
crash. Dilkushee screamed : she concluded that the stranger youth had been 
overwhelmed by the fall of the fragments, which she imagined had gone 
directly on his head ; but in another moment she became assured of his safety, 
for he had stepped from the elephant into the gallery, and was at her side, 
endeavouring to soothe her alarm. Chunchui, who had all her wits about her, 
immediately saw that the affair had already gone too far to admit of any reserve 
upon her part, and that the stranger, deeply enamoured, would not rest until 
he knew who and what the young lady was, with whom he had thus com- 
menced an acquaintance ; she, therefore, engaged his confidence, and appealed 
to his honour to keep the matter secret, which he readily promised to do, pro- 
vided he should be allowed to see and converse with his fair enslaver again. 
Chunchui made no difficulty in acquiescing, and Dilkushee herself, by this time, 
feeling the impossibility of parting for ever from her new and interesting 
acquaintance, was but too happy in the certainty of a future meeting. It was, 
however, necessary for hereto make her retreat for the present, and, appointing 
another interview, she and Chunchui withdrew, while he returned to his 
elephant. 

Upon re-entering the garden, Dilkushee felt that she was an altered being; 
her whole soul had become absorbed by a new passion, and an internal convic- 
tion assured her that she should either die, or be made supremely happy, for 
henceforward it would be impossible to exist without the object of her love; 
and with all the confiding tenderness of an inexperienced heart, she felt that, 
if once united to the idol of her affections, her whole life would be one scene 
of unalloyed felicity. Unlike Chunchui, Dilkushee bad never until very lately 
speculated upon her prospects; she had concluded that it was her destiny to 
marry, and, unacquainted with the nature of her own disposition, she knew not . 
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that iliere was a spring of passionate emotion deep-seated in her heart, which 
only wanted to be revealed to gush forth, and flow until the pulsations of the 
heart itself should cease. The indifference with which she had regarded the 
arrival of the person selected by her family for her husband, had now given 
way to anxiety, to dread, and to a determination to escape the fate intended 
for her at any risk. Jn the highly-wrought state of her imagination, she sur*- 
veyed the tank, which spread its broad waters under the mango trees, with a 
feeling of joy; she knew that at any time it would secure to her an asylum, 
and she could contemplate death with pleasure, as the alternative against an 
union which now became her abhorrence. At other times, she felt shocked at 
the change of which she was so deeply conscious ; she had transgressed those 
laws which had been prescribed by the wisdom of the Prophet for the govern- 
ment of hfcr sex, overstepped the boundaries of decorum, and had incurred art 
act of the greatest disobedience to her parents. She could scarcely believe it 
of herself, while reflecting iif)oii all she had done, and upon all she intended to 
do; though remorseful, she could scarcely be called repentant, for the 
slightest notion of being divided from her lover brought with it agony unspeak- 
able, and a resolution to hazard life, and every thing most dear to life, to avoid 
80 fatal an event. Meantime, Chunchui hiid not been idle ; she had discovered 
who the cavalier was who had, in one single moment, established himself so 
completely in her friend’s affections. He turned out to be a man of some 
wealth and importance, of a good family, originally settled at Delhi, but hav- 
ing been established for many years in the city of Moorshedabad, in which the 
sole remaining representative of this ancient house, Dost Mohammed Gheeas 
Khan, held an official appointment in the court of the Nuwaub. He had arrived 
at Lucknow for the purpose of negotiating a marriage with a young lady to 
whom he had been betrothed, but her sudden death having emancipated him 
from this engagement, he was free to choose again. In addition to these cir- 
cumstances, Chunchui learned that Dost Mohammed was a Sheeah; but that 
was of little consequence, for had he been one of the most zealous partizans of 
the descendants of Omar that the world ever saw, his devotion would have 
availed him nothing, since the Ameer had already promised the hand of his 
daughter to another. 

The person selected for the husband of the beautiful Dilkushee seemed by 
all account to be worthy of the happiness designed for him. He possessed a 
small territory of his own, in the central provinces, w'hich some martial ances- 
tor had wrested from the inonarchs of llajast’han, and in which his descendants 
had contrived to maintain themselves, in a great measure, free from European 
control. It was, perhaps, upon this account that the Ameer regarded his 
intended son-in-law with the greatest affection. He was expected to arrive at 
Lucknow in the course of a short time, to espouse and carry away his bride, 
apd though previously this arrangement had not created any particular sensa^ 
tion in Dilkushee’s breast, she now regarded it as the period in which she should 
either enter a paradise upon eartli, or be transported to one in heaven through 
the medium of the grave. At first, however, the young lovers thought of 
nothing but the present moment, spending their time in that sweet converse in 
which devoted hearts delight. Chunchui had cleared and fitted up a small 
Apartment adjoining the discovered staircase, and the visitor being made aco 
quainted with the secret entrance in the street, the two used to sup very 
agreeably together ; Dilkushee’s head-maiden being the purveyor of the feast, 
for which Dost Mohammed supplied ample means. Chunchui took care that 
the banquet should be of the most recherche description. Lucknow is one of 
AsiatJourn.^.^.Y oj,.23.No. 80. R 
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the few places in the upper provinces famous for its pine apples, that fruit 
rarely growing, or being cultivated, except in the districts near the coast. 
They were plentiful, however, in the King’s gardens, and it was from the King’s 
kitchen that the chief dishes were procured ; pine apple pilau, Uotsynee kvhSh^ 
and the delicate dish mentioned in the Arabian Nights, called in India, Lum^ 
pohht, which consists of a lamb or kid stuffed with pibtachio nuts. Both the 
ladies could manufacture sherbet to a miracle, and the choicest confections, in 
great abundance, crowned the whole. Hours flew rapidly away, winged by 
the potent deity who maintains so powerful a dominion over time, and neither 
of the lovers had thought of any plan for their future guidance. The way was 
open before them, and Dost Mohumined and Dilkushee would, in all probability, 
have braved scandal, and eloped publicly together to Bengal, had not Chunchul 
devised a scheme which would keep the matter private. 

It has been already said, that she had no attachment ; but it must now he 
mentioned that she was a very ambitious personage, who thought she could 
make a figure in a station very superior to that in which she had been born, 
or that to which her marriage with Coinran Beg would introduce her; she 
accordingly cast about in her own mind various means of bettering her con- 
dition, and considered none so feasible as that of taking Dilkushee’s place, and 
espousing the young prince who was come to seek the Ameer’s daughter, but 
who might think himself very fortunate in the substitute provided for him. 
This project Chunchul related one evening at supper, having first ascertained, 
by ocular demonstration, that Shums-ool-Omrah, the young man in question, 
was very good-looking, and rode a fine Kattywar steed to perfection. Dost 
Mohammed and Dilkushee approved the plan, and promising to be guided by 
her directions in every thing, left the whole of the management to her skilful 
brain. 

Ever since the acquaintance of Dilkushee with Dost Mohammed, it had 
been remarked by the inmates of the zenana, that a great alteration hud taken 
place in the young lady; she ate nothing, or next to nothing, which might have 
been accounted for by the good suppers before-mentioned, and the want of 
appetite she experienced in the absence of her lover ; then her time was now 
spent in a sort of trance, whereas formerly she had always been actively em- 
ployed during the day, and her nightly vigils being only known to the parties 
concerned, the extraordinary torpor which oppressed her seemed unaccount- 
able ; added to this, she wore an abstracted air, and thoijj^h her beauty seemed 
improved, it had become of that unearthly nature, ^hiqh^ alarmed the super- 
stitious, and some were afraid that the evil eye had fallen upon her. Chunchul 
took advantage of the credulity of the Ameer’s family, in the prosecution of 
her scheme, and when the arrival of Shums-ool-On^ah was duly announced, 
she persuaded Dilkushee to pretend that she had been warned in a dream, that 
unless she should seclude herself entirely with Chunchul until the moment 
when she should leave the palace veiled, under the care of the bridegroom, the 
worst consequences would ensue ; and that, if either suffered themselves to be 
seen in the interior, they would most assuredly be spirited away by a jin to 
another world. Dilkushee was at first unwilling to tamper with the solicitude 
of her friend, but she became convinced that it was necessary for the success 
of their project, that the whole of the inmates of the zenana should be impressed 
with the necessity of allowing both to seclude themselves, as, according to 
custom, the bridegroom had brought several females in his retinue, who, unless 
some good reason should be given for a departure from established custom, 
would expect to be freely admitted to the bride. Chunchul selected the apart- 
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tnents to which she and Diikushee were to retire, taking care, of course, that 
they should be in the close vicinity of the secret staircase : all day long, the 
two girls sate behind the purdah^ conversing freely with their visitors, for they 
had both become objects of the greatest interest to their friends and relatives. 
The Syud’s daughters, the religious ladies before mentioned, willing to take 
some credit to themselves upon the occasion, confirmed the prognostics^f 
Diikushee, and dwelled at great length upon the danger of disregarding so 
awful a warning. They ventured also to predict that Chunchul, who was no 
favourite with them, would run the greater risk, as they feared there would be 
more difficulty in her keeping a resolution formed in a moment of terror, nor 
did they feel quite certain that she would particularly object to a jin, and the 
person thus devoted determined that they should be right in their conjectures, 
as her disappearance must be accounted for in some way or other. 

Between the deserted buildings, in which Chunchul’s researches had been so 
successful, and the inhabited portion of the zenana, there was a long hall, 
having a range of deep and doorless arches in front, opening into the garden ; 
there were small apartments on either side, and in the suite nearest the outlet 
at the staircase, the bride and her companion now entirely resided. This hall 
being reserved for the celebration of feasts and festivals, the wedding guests 
would of course assemble in it. After the slight ceremony which takes place 
upon such occasions, it is customary for the bridegroom, who stands, until then, 
ouinde the purdah, to enter the hall, all the female guests having retreated to 
the side rooms, the mother-in-law and the bride, with their female servants, 
being alone privileged to be present. He takes care not to raise his eyes when 
he is admitted, but, being conducted to the cushion on which the bride is 
seated, a mirror is brought, and it is considered essential that he should first 
see the face of his betrothed reflected in this glass. Now, as Chunchul was to 
l)crsonate the bride, it was necessary that this part of the ceremony should not 
take place, and in order to restrain the impatience of Shums-ool-Omrah, and to 
prevent him from insisting upon it, she hit upon a very ingenious device, which 
she was enabled to execute, with the assistance of her gratefully devoted friend 
Dost Mohammed. 

Nothing could exceed the courtesy of the reception of his intended spn-in- 
law by Abdul Hamed, while Shums-ooI-Omrah evinced the generosity of his 
disposition by the splendid presents he despatched every morning to his 
betrothed. One night, after he had been smoking a hookah of unusual 
fragrance, he fell asleej|f,ip his palanquin ; and upon awaking, some hours after, 
or rather half-awakin|^c|l the potent effects of the drug he had imbibed had 
not worn off), he found himself lying on a couch of crimson satin, fringed with 
gold, in a bower literally of roses, every single twig of the overhanging trees 
being clustered with that hm^utiful flower ; while the whole was enveloped in 
rose-coloured light, by a profusion of lamps ingeniously concealed from view. 
Wtjiic wondering at the vision, for such it seemed, a strain of delicious music 
stole upon his ear ; the boughs parted in front, revealing a vista of gold, res- 
plendent with the brightest illuminations, and down this, a venerable figure in 
a flowing beard advanced. Approaching the couch where the young man 
reclined, in half-stupified amazement, the sage addressed him in mystical sen- 
tences, which, after a time, became more plain to his comprehension. From 
this harangue, Shums-ool-Omrah gathered, that the good and evil genii, who, 
AS by the Moslem creed he had been taught to believe had attended him from 
kis birth, were at this moment engaged in an active struggle; the one being 
flesiroiis to work his ruin, the other to render him the happiest of mankind ; 
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the present revelation being made for the purpose of shewing the necessity of 
his compliance with the stipulations of his betrothed, whose veil must not be 
lifted from her face by human hand until she was a day’s journey from Liick^ 
now. The sage then proceeded to state the direful consequences which would 
ensue from a rash refusal on the part of the bridegroom, and holding up a large 
polished plate, in a silver frame*work, richly chased, exclaimed, “ behold the 
bride you would lose.” The young man opened his eyes, gazed steadfastly on 
the mirror, and was struck by the beauty of the countenance which it presented. 
Chunchul had, of course, taken care to display her charms to the greatest 
advantage ; she smiled cnchantingly, as she looked at herself in a glass, which, 
by an ingenious device, was made to reflect her image on the polished plate 
held up by her confederate. Shums-ooUOmrah turned round, expecting to see 
the lady behind him ; but, as no one was visible, he entreated to be allowed 
another glance, and the same beautiful face appeared, radiant with youth and 
health, and, above all, illumined by an expression of kind-heartedness which 
could not be mistaken. Under the exciting influence of this vision, the youth 
promised every thing. The sage placed his hand upon his forehead, and with it 
a powerful narcotic, which speedily buried him in profound sleep; and wh§n he 
awoke again, he found himself in the house which he had engaged for his abode 
during his residence at Lucknow. Strange to .say, the whole of his establish* 
pjent, although they had been dreamless, had slept as long as he had done. 

Upon arriving at the Ameer’s mansion, he w-as told that his betrothed had 
also been favoured with a vi.sion, in which, it seems, he had made his appearance 
in propria personay as she had described him so accurately in the morning, that 
there could he no doubt upon the subject. Up to this period, Shums-ool- 
Omrah had cared very little about the lady who was to become his wife j it 
was a suitable marriage in every respect, and if she did not hit his fancy, he 
could easily supply himself with beauty from every eastern clime. His ideas 
had now, however, experienced an extraordinary revolution; he should be 
happy or miserable, according as ho could propitiate the gentle being who had 
smiled upon him from the mirror, and every day he indited the most passionate 
epistles, which he placed between purses filled with gold mohurs, so that Chun- 
chul, before her marriage, found herself possessed of an ample dowry, to say 
nothing of shawls, jcwel.s, and rich stuffs of every kind. In the mean time, 
Dost Mohammed was not idle ; though his bride would bring nothing with her 
save her beauty, amiable disposition, and the gems which adorned her in her 
father’s house (the splendid wedding ornaments pil|n4ed for her marriage 
becoming, of course, the property of her reprcsentipH|||^ he did not on that 
account limit hi.s preparations, rather adding to thcmllp^me very magnificent 
presents, which are usually supplied by the family of the bride. He procured a 
contract of marriage to be drawn out in proper and despatched mes- 
sengers to his own residence in Moorshedahad, to have every thing in readiness 
for the bride whom he was about to bring home; and all the preliminarjes 
being adjusted, he awaited impatiently for the day which was to make Dilkushee 
his own for ever. Shums-ool-Omrali, not less anxious, counted the hours 
which were to elapse before he could be a day’s journey from Lucknow ; and 
the two frienils, though regretting the necessity of a separation from each other, 
Were too happy, the one in the prospect held out by love, and the other in that 
afforded by ambition, to allow their sorrow to overcome the more blissful feel- 
ing* Chunchul had determined to hold sovereign sway in the zenana, in which 
nhe resolved to reign every inch a queen, enduring no rivals in the favour of 
her husband ; while the notion of a rival never once entered the imagination tff 
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Dilkubhee, whose confiding tenderness assured her that she would be every 
thing to the man, who must ever prove the whole world to her. 

The day, at length, arrived. The bride, though secluded from the wedding 
guests, is always decked for the ceremony by her female relations ; in conse- 
quence, however, of the wholesome fear instilled into their minds upon this 
occasion, the duties of the toilette devolved upon Chunchul, who, with great 
satisfaction, adorned her own pretty person with the bridal ornaments. Having 
a splendid veil of silver tissue, richly embroidered with pearls, upon her head, 
she entered the hall, accompanied by Dilkushee, who was also richly dressed 
and closely veiled. The clang of trumpets and the din of drums immediately 
afterwards announced the approach of the bridegroom. The moolvee in 
attendance commenced the ceremony by calling the young maiden by name, 
and inquiring whether the marriage now taking place was celebrated with her 
own consent. The bride answered in the affirmative, emitting, in low and 
tremulous accents, the response which, upon such an occasion, would have been 
given by her fiiend. The moolvee then proceeded to explain the law of the 
Prophet relative to wedlock, and having read a chapter [from the Koran^ 
appointed for the purpose, turned to the bridegroom, and demanded of him 
the amount of the sum which he proposed to give as the dowry of his wife ; a 
precaution in case he should desire a divorce, in which event he is obliged to 
make over to her the sum he has himself named, on the day of the nuptials. 
Shums-ool-Omrah, transported at the opportunity thus offered to display his 
love, generosity, and confidence, instantly exclaimed, “ two hundred lacs of 
rupees and a murmur of applause ran through the zenana at this extraordi- 
nary liberality. After a short prayer, his companions retired, and Shums-ool- 
Omrah, introduced into the hall, went up to the bride and took her hand, but 
did not attempt to lift the veil. The constitutional apathy of Mobarak Begum 
prevented her from feeling any real regret at not being allowed to look upon 
her daughter’s face before she parted from her for ever ; however, she affected 
sufficient sorrow to call all the people present around her; and when Chunchul 
stepped into the palkee in waiting, Dilkushee slipped into the adjoining build- 
ing, and was in another minute in the arms of her lover, and soon afterwards 
far away from the place of her birth. Shuras-ool-Omrah also made no delay 
upon the road, and it was not until the following morning that Chunchul was 
missed. Upon inquiry, it was ascertained that she had been out in the garden, 
gathering flowers, an evening or two before, and that one of the gardeners at a 
little distance had jMn her raise her veil for the purpose of securing some 
particularly bne j|m^ms growing upon a high branch ; at the same moment, 
the gardener was jai^d by a mo.st ffiorrible apparition, which appeared and 
disappeared almost immediately* After hearing this account, there could 
be no doubt that she||^ fallen into the power of the threatened ^’in, and as, at 
the death of her own mother, nobody had cared much about her, excepting 
• Dilkushee, the catastrophe formed the subject of a nine days’ wonder, and was 
then forgotten. 
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ACCOUNT OF SINDB. 

BY LIEUT. ALEXANDER BUllNES.* 

Much has been said upon Sinde; and I have perused most of that which 
has been published, as well as written. I purpose, therefore, to state, con- 
cisely, the result of my reading and observations. I do not record my autho- 
rities, and I leave others to find out the points on which I differ from pre- 
ceding writers. It is, however, due to Mr. Nathan Crow, of the Bombay 
civil service, to state that his “ Account of the Country of Sinde” appears, as 
far as I can judge, to have been the text-book of all succeeding writers. It is 
a finished essay ; and, though written so far back as the year 1800, remains to 
this day a model which, I think, will seldom be surpassed. It may then be 
asked, what leads me to write on Sinde? I do so, because we have had many 
and later opportunities of increasing our information. In my printed work, too, 
I have rather confined myself to the river Indus than the country through 
which it flows. It must be borne in mind, however, by all who peruse this 
paper, that it is one of results. 

The country watered by the Indus is called Sinde. This is also the name 
given to that river itself by the inhabitants. The designation is ancient, since 
Arrian mentions Sindomana. To speak generally, that country, from the 
ocean to the confluence of the Punjab rivers with the Indus, bears the name 
of Sinde; that is, from the latitude of about 23° to 2!)° N. and from 67° to 
71°. E. long. The banks of the Indus, however, as high as Sungur, which 
is in about 30° N., are sometimes called Sinde. Without this addition, the 
area of the country includes about 1 00,000 .square miles. On the South, it has 
for its boundaries the province of Cutch and the ocean. On the East, it has 
Rajwarra, or the country of the Rajpoots, as also the Dooadpootras. On 
the North, it has the Punjab and Cutch Gundaya. On the West, lies Beloo- 
chistan, from which it is separated by the lofty mountains of llala. 

The great feature of Sinde is the Indus, It traverses the country diago- 
nally, in one trunk, to the latitude of 25° 30', when it begins to throw off’ 
branches. Its delta, however, commences below Tatta, in lat. 24° 40', after 
which it enters the sea by eleven mouths, and presents a face 125 British miles 
to the ocean. The sources of this great river are hidden. It is certain that it 
rises in the mountains of Himalaya near Thibet. It is probable that the Syook 
from Karakorum, and the river of Ladak, from near lake Munsurour, are its 
principal feeders. From Cashmeer, the Indus is separated by a snowy range. 
It then receives the Abba Seen, and passes on to Attok, where it is joined by 
the Lundye, or river of Cabool. One of the sources of this tributary des- 
cends from Pamere, and is nearly as remote as the principal branch. From 
Attok to the sea, the Indus is familiarly known by the name of Sindct or Attoh, 
Mehran is a name only known to foreigners. Attok signifies ‘ forbidden,* and 
it is said to be so called because the Hindoos arc forbidden to cross it. Below 
the Punjab river, it takes the name of Sira down to the Sehwun, and from 
thence to the sea, that of Lar, These are two Beloochce words for ‘ north * 
and * south.* The local names for different parts of the Indus are various. 
Those of the branches in the Delta shall be afterwards enumerated. 

The face of Sinde is uninteresting. Eastward of the Indus, there is not a 
rising ground or a stone in the country, excepting the hillocks of Bukkur and 

* Read before the Bombay Branch of the Royal Geographical Society, 16th Mare^. Lieut. Burnw is 
now in Cutch. 
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llydrabad. It is flat and covered with bushes, till it at last joins the desert of 
sand-hills which separates Sinde from India. Westward of the river, as low 
down as Sehwun, the same flatness prevails to the base of the Beloochee moun- 
tains. From that town to the sea, the land is rocky and barren. The delta^of 
the Indus does not differ from that of other rivers. It is rich, but it is poorly 
cultivated. Ten miles from the sea, it is frequently an impervious thicket. 
Higher up, it is overgrown with tamarisk shrubs, which also thread into each 
other. The rest presents a naked plain of hard caked clay. Much of the 
land that is adapted for agriculture, is only used for pasture. Much of it also 
lies neglected ; yet the crop of rice is extensive, and far exceeds the consump- 
tion of the country. It is the staple of Sinde ; the inhabitants live on it, the 
merchants export it. It is more abundantly produced towards the sea ; higher 
up, the other grains — wheat, barley, juwaree, &c.— are cultivated ; also indigo, 
sugar-cane, tobacco, and hemp ; both the latter ore used as narcotics. There 
are but few trees in Sinde. 

Sinde owes its fertility entirely to the Indus, and more particularly to the 
annual or periodical swell of the river. The return of the waters is regular— 
they rise in March, and subside in September; the melting of the snow in the 
Himalaya is the cause of this phenomenon. The waters are courted by the 
inhabitants, and distributed by canals far away from the river. The actual 
swell seldom extends half a-mile on either bank. The immediate banks of the 
Indus are but partially cultivated. The soil is saline and unfavourable to 
tillage, as is proved by all its spontaneous productions. Without the Indus, 
the whole of Sinde would become as perfect a desert as the country lying east- 
ward of it. Knerustations of salt and saltpetre are to be seen every where. 
The latter is exported. Many of the .shrubs yield alkalis, which are used in 
manufactures. With all these natural disadvantages, the revenue of the 
country in these days soinetiincs reaches forty lacs of rupees (£400,000). In 
the government of the dynasty that preceded the present, it yielded eighty lacs 
(£800,000). The depreciation arises partly from political causes. The trea- 
sure possessed by the rulers is considerable.* In the strict sense of the word^ 
Sinde cannot be considered rich ; possessing a resemblance to both Egypt and 
Bengal, it has not the richness of either. The crops, however, are reaped 
without labour ; the seed is scattered after the inundation, and the harvest is 
certain. 

The history of Sinde is clearer than most Asiatic chronology; the marked 
feature of the Indus running through it, has contributed to preserve it. Hero- 
dotus says, that Darius Hy.stas^ies sent an expedition to explore the Indus, 
which sailed out of the river. Alexander the Great turned this information 
to account. He found the country inhabited by Hindoos, and ruled by Brah- 
nuns. It was made subject to the ephemeral kingdom of Bactria, but re- 
l^ained its independence, which it preserved till the rise of Islam, when, aftet 
various struggles, it became Mahomedan. In the first century of the Hijira, 
or the 7th of the Christian era, the caliphs overturned the Brahminicai dynasty, 
and ruled by deputies from Bagdad. Duhr bin Chuch was the name of the 
deposed raja, and Alore, the modern Bukkur, was his capital. Sooltan Mah- 
mood of Ghuzni conquered it in the eleventh century. Altimush, the Ghorian 
sooltan of Delhi, made it a fief of his crown, which it continued till the 14th 
century, when the native rajas recovered their ascendancy. The successful 
tribe was the Soomra, which was settled in the confines of Mukran at the 
Mahomedan invasion. They did not long retain their power, and were dis^ 

* Thii. however, hm been much ovenated, and particularly so by myself. 
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placed by the Suma, another great and ancient native tribe, whicli yet exists in 
the country. They took the title of Jdm. The raja of Cutch and the Jarejah 
Rajpoots are descendants from these Sumas. There are both Hindoo and 
Mahomedan Sumas. They held it till it was again subdued, after some diffi. 
culty, by the Tartar conquerors of Delhi ; who, for a time, used the Sumas 
to govern it. Nadir Shah annexed it to his crown, and it formed a portion of 
the kingdom of Cabool, raised up by Ahmed Shah, one of his generals, to 
which it is nominally subject at this day. In the time of Nadir, the country 
was granted to the Caloras, a religious family from Beloochistan. In the reign 
of Timor Shah of Cabool, it was conferred on the Talpoor family, also of 
Beloochee origin, who now hold it. 

The inhabitants of Sinde are much scattered, but the country is not popu- 
lous. In traditional poesy, it is said to be now lakki Sinde, that is * nine lac 
Sinde.* The meaning of this is obscure, but I do not discard it ; for the same 
rhyming statistics assign Cfioud Choree (or 14 times 40— 5f)0) to Cutch, 
Though in excess of its number of inhabited places, this is sufficiently near to 
be understood, Sinde is said to have a lac of peers* or saints* tombs in it, 
To quit legends, Sinde has a vast number of villages, most of which are 
moveable. In the desert, they are called Wand; near the river, llnj and Tanda. 
The temporary villages of Sinde are distinctly mentioned by the Greeks. It 
is difficult, in consequence, to fix the population of Sinde; it is difficult even 
to fix the number of inhabited places. A village is often changed, and, if 
stationary, it even changes its name with its owner. This is but a remnant of 
the pastoral life of the aborigines. No two maps of Sinde can resemble one 
another. The provinces or subdivisions of it even change names. I find no 
less than fifty names of these in one author, and, he say.s, that their limits run 
into each other. Even in Alexanders times, we have the names of so many 
kingdoms on the Indus, that we can only account for them by exaggeration, 
to enhance the conquest of the Greeks. The whole population may amount 
to a million. The greater portion of it is moveable. The large places are not 
numerous. Shikarpoor is the first in importance, and has a population of 
about 25,000, which surpasses that of the modern capital, Hyderabad. Tatta, 
the ancient metropolis, has about 1,'5,000 souls. The only other places of note 
are Subjul, Khyrpoor, Ladkhanee, Bukkur, (with Roree and Sukkur), Sehwun, 
Hala, and Churechee, which latter is a sea-port, and the only one accessible to 
ships in the country. 

The inhabitants of Sinde are chiefly Mahomedan; a fourth of the popu- 
lation may be Hindoo. There are no people of other tribes or creeds, if we 
except a few Seiks of the Punjab, culled Seik Lohance. The Mahoniedans are 
tall and well-proportioned ; very dark in complexion. All other Mahomedans 
shave the hair of the head, but the Sindians preserve it, which gives them a 
look very different from other Asiatics. They also wear caps instead of tuc- 
bands. Sindee is a term generally used for those who live in temporary vil- 
lages. They are mostly the original inhabitants converted to Islam, who have 
intermarried with the conquerors. There are Mahomedans in Sinde, and 
Hindoos in Cutch, who claim one lineage. The Hindoos do not differ from 
those in India. They are fairer than the Mahomedans. The Lohanee and 
Bhatea tribes prevail : they are purely commercial. They are not oppressed 
more than in other Mahomedan countries. They are often employed in places 
of confidence. They amass wealth, but they conceal it, and wish to appear 
poor. 

The subjugation of Sinde has been always facilitated by the Indus. India 
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escaped in many places the inroads from the west, but Sinde was one of the 
earliest conquests of every invader. It is easily accessible from the Punjab, 
but it is separated from liidiB by a desert. Sinde has very little resemblance to 
India on that account. The people have not the ef&eminacy of the Indian ; 
nor have they the polish of the Persian. They are less civilized than either, 
ignorant and very bigoted. This arises from the nature of their Government. 
It continues from the limited connexion with other countries. The Mahome- 
dan invasion involved a change of creed among the people, and the impression 
has never been effaced. The dynasty of the Cnloras was religious, and the 
effect of it is apparent every where. It has been well said, that in Sinde 
“ there is no spirit, but in celebrating the Eed; no liberality, but in feeding 
lazy Syuds ,* and no taste but in ornamenting old tombs.’* The desire to pro- 
pagate the faith does not now interfere with a certain degree of toleration 
towards the Hindoos. That tribe is not respected, but it is not degraded. An 
unclean idolater is a common term of reproach, but has much the same accep- 
tation in Sinde, as heretic ” has among Protestants and Roman Catholics. 
Justice is meeted out to both : if it cannot be claimed, it is not refused. There 
arc no great Hindoo buildings in Sinde, but there are, at the same time, no 
grand Mahomedan ones, except a mosque and some tombs at Tatta. 

The government of Sinde may be called despotic. Its rulers, the Ameers, 
are restrained by no laws, though they pretend to abide by the dicta of the 
Koran in their administration of justice. There arc no officers, such as Cazec.s 
or Moollahs, who excercise, independent, their functions, or receive their 
patronage and encouragement. Syuds and fakcers are, however, respected to 
veneration; the one as being descended from the line of the Prophet, the other 
as following, or pretending to follow, a life of great austerity. Many of the 
fakeers are, without doubt, virtuous men, but the great bulk are hypocritical 
fanatics. The universal respect shewii'to them seems to have corrupted the 
land. The mendicants in Sinde are more numerous than in any other country 
in Asia. They can scarcely be called beggars, for they levy tribute in crowds, 
and by threats, with great arrogance. Many of the common people take to 
this profitable vocation, which only requires some show of sanctity. This is 
exhibited in various ways ; one of the most common is to sit all night on the 
house-top, and repeat the sacred name of * Ullah * (or God) as many thousand 
times as the tongue can utter it. In Sinde, religion takes the worst possible 
turn. It does not soften the disposition of the rulers, or the asperities of 
the people ; it becomes a trade, and its worthless professors degrade it and 
themselves. To this there is no counteracting effect in the government, which, 
besides encouraging these worthies, is in itself politically oppressive. Trade 
and agriculture languish under it. The people have no stimulus to moral rec- 
titude, and yet they are less degraded than might be looked for. They are 
passionate as well as proud. They have much supple flatter}', but this does 
Iiot deceive in Sinde. If trusted, the Sindian is honest; if believed, he is not 
false; if kindly treated, he is grateful. I repeat, that in oppression the Maho- 
Miedan and the Hindoo appear to be pretty equal sharers. 

Without political freedom, and with misdirected religious zeal, Sinde cannot 
boast of the condition of its population. There is no intermediate class be- 
tween the rulers, their favoured Syuds, and the common people. Some 
Hindoos are rich, but the mass of the people are poor. Their dress, subdued 
nianners, and filth, all more than another attest it. They have no education ; 
few of them can read ; very few write. In physical form, they seem adapted 
for activity : the reverse is their character. Their faculties apj)ear benumbed. 

Astat.Journ. N.S.Voi4.22.No.S(). S 
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Both sexcd, Hindoo and Mahomedan, are addicted to bnng, an intoixicatin| 
drug made from hemp. They also drink a spirit distilled from rice and dates^ 
Debauchery is universal, and the powers of man are often impaired in early 
life. They do not seek for other than gross and sensual amusements. People 
,onIy congregate to visit the tombs of worthies or saints, who are deemed 
capable of repairing the wasted and diseased body, as well as the soul. They 
have few social qualifications, and even in common life keep up much formal 
ceremony. There are no healthful exercises among the peasantry, who, as 
well as the grandees of the land, lead a life of sloth. To be fat is a distinc- 
tion. A better government would ameliorate the condition of this people ; 
without it, the Sindian and his country will continue in the hopeless and 
cheerless state here represented. I venture to reverse the observation of 
Montesquieu, and say that the mediocrity of their abilities and fortunes is 
fatal to their private happiness. The effect is also fatal to the public prosperity. 
It is unnece.ssary to state that the sciences are not cultivated in Sinde. The 
arts, however, exhibit some taste and ingenuity. Leather is better prepared 
than in any part of India; and their longeet^ or silk-cotton cloths, are rich and 
beautiful. The artisan receives no encouragement ; the peasant has no reward 
for his toil. 

The language of Sinde is of Hindoo origin. The upper classes speak cor- 
rupted Persian, the low orders a jargon of Sindee and Punjabee. Sindee is a 
written language. 

A despotic government is necessarily upheld by force : the citizen is lost 
in the soldier. The great portion of the land in Sinde is held on the tenure 
of affording military service. External enemies are hot now to be much 
dreaded, so that the fetters of the people are forged for themselves. They 
furnish their rulers with the means to oppress. They never knew a citizen’s 
rights, and they are as ignorant of their own strength as of their rulers’ weak- 
ness. Most of the chiefs in Sinde are Belooches. In their relative position 
to the people, they, in some degree, resemble the Mamalukes of Egypt. They 
are not, however, recruited (as was that body) from abroad, though they keep 
up a connection with their native country. They are the last invaders of Sinde. 
The time of their inroad 1 cannot fix, but it was probably a succession of 
inroads. It is now difficult to distinguish a Beloochc from any other Sindian, 
for they have intermarried with the pcojde. They preserve, however, with 
care, their lineage, and name their tribes with honour. The Sindians com- 
plain of the oppression of the Belooches, but habit has subdued their cner- 
.gies to resist. The military power of Sinde is considerable. For an Asiatic 
state, it is respectable, though without discipline. The force consists of in- 
fantry ; the arms are a matchlock and sword. The former is of a description 
peculiar to Sinde. There are few horses, so that there is a want of cavalry. 
There are guns in Sinde, but their artillery is always ill-served and neglected. 
On a foreign inroad, the country would rise in arms, and the three different 
Talpoor chiefs would contribute their contingents to meet the enemy. From 
an European force, I believe they would shrink without resistance ; without 
any persevering opposition. As a soldier, the Sindian is considered brave ; at 
least he is respected by his neighbours, and often hired by them as a mer- 
cenary. He does not lose his reputation by being forced to yield to disciplined 
valour, which is an exotic. 

The productions, both vegetable and animal, in Sinde, difibr but little from 
other parts of India. Most of the former have been already mentioned. • Many 
of the European vegetables, that are now so common in India, have not been 
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introduced. Apples are, found even so low as Tatto. The climate 

of Sinde is variable. In the winter, the cold is great : ice is common* In 
summer, the heat is most oppressive, and rain is almost unknown. The dust 
is intolerable. The clayey nature of the soil admits of all moisture being 
soon exhaled, and the least wind raises clouds of impalpable powder. The 
houses require ventilators in the roof, and the windows and doors are made of 
the smallest dimensions, to exclude the dust Altogether, the climate of Sinde 
is sultry and disagreeable, and very trying to the constitution. The only remark* 
able tenant of the Indus is the sable fish (pulla), which enters the rivers four 
months during the year. This fish is not found in any other of the rivers of 
Western India; it is highly flavoured. Game of all kinds is abundant in 
Sinde; but the country is thick, and it is difficult to kill it. The camels and 
buffaloes of Sinde are superior and very numerous. The horned cattle and 
sheep are, in general, larger than those of India. Of all these, there are vast 
herds. They are to be found both near the river and away from it. All that 
tract between Sinde and India, and north of the Rim of Cutch, is frequented 
by herdsmen and shephcrd.s, who find water in wells and tanks. They live in 
waiidsy and arc erratic in their habits. The tract is much more frequented 
than its appearance in the map (where it is described ns a desert) would sug- 
gest. There is pasture between the sand-hills, and they themselves are not 
destitute of verdure. The pdoo {salvadora Pcrsica), khureel (cajo/wm), hahool 
{iinimom Arabica), and phoke^ are its principal productions, with the thorny 
milk-bush, and swallow -wort gigontca). The geological features of 

Sinde need not detain me. 1 found small fossil shells at Jurk and Luckput. At 
the latter place, some of these weighed twelve and sixteen pounds English 1 
and are in a perfect state of preservation. They were imbedded in limestone. 
Westward of the Indus, various kinds of marble arc found. Limestone, 
indeed, appears to be the principal formation. Sandstone also exists. I 
found a small piece of it, about forty miles north of Luckput, imbedded in the 
soil, which, for the .first foot, was mixed with fresh-water shells. There are 
many mineral springs in the Ilala mountains. 

It has been already observed, that the most striking geographical feature of 
Sinde is the Indus. 

Its length of course, and the body of water discharged by this river, prove 
it to be one of the largest in the whole world. Its tributarie.s, even, are rivers 
.of some magnitude. The Ilydaspes, Hydraotes, and Hesudrus, are superior 
to the Rhone. The course of the Hyphasis is forty miles longer than that of 
the Elbe, and only sixty less than that of the Rhine. Yet the channel of the 
Indus seldom exceeds the width of half a-mile. In the water, it is even nar- 
rower. During the season of inundation, the different branches which it 
throws off are filled ; by October, they become unnavigable and stagnant. The 
Indus is a foul river and very muddy, with numerous shoals and sand-banks. 

* Though there is generally a depth of eleven feet in the sluilloweit parts, flat- 
bottoraed boats only can navigate it. The reason of this is, that vessels with 
a keel get fixed on the banks, and would be destroyed. The Indus is pavi- 
gable for about 1,200 miles from the sea Boats niay drop down it from 
within fifty miles of Cabool. Above its junction with the river of Cabool, the 
Indus is unnavigable. 

After the Indus has fairly entered Sinde, it throws off its branches. At 
Bukkur, which is an insulated fortress of Hint on the Indus, below the latitude 
of 28®, the superfluous waters of the inundation are sometimes drained off 
by a chatyiel. In two< years out of three, it is dry ; but when this channel is 
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followed, the water passes the ancient city of Alore (four miles from Bukfcur) 
and through the desert near Omercote, to the eastern mouth, Koree. Somu 
authors suppose this to have been once the course of the great river. The 
reasons are more specious than probable. The first permanent offset of the 
Indus is the FulailCe, which passes eastward of the capital of Hyderabad. It 
successively takes on the name of Goonee, Phurraur, and Koree, and sepa- 
rates Cutcb from Sinde in the lower part of its course. The next offset 
takes its departure near Jurk, and is named Pinyaree. It afterwards is called 
Goongra, and where it enters the sea, Seer : both these branches, the Fulailee 
and Pinyaree, have been closed by “ bunds ” or dams, for the purpose of irri- 
gation. At their estuaries, therefore, they are but creeks of the sea, and 
have salt instead of fresh-water, if the inundation does not make them fresh 
by its excess. Some remarkable changes were brought about in the eastern 
mouth from an earthquake, in 1819, by which a large tract of land was, and 
still continues, submerged. 

About five miles below Tatta, the Indus forms its Delta by dividing into two 
branches. These bear the names of Baggaur and Sata. The first runs off at 
right angles westward ; the other flows southward. The Baggaur passes Peer 
Putta, Darajee, and Lahory Bunders, and enters the sea by two subdivisions, 
the Pittee and the Peeteeanee. The Sata subdivides into seven streams, and 
reaches the sea by the mouths of Jooa, Reechcel, Hujamaree, Khedywaree, 
Cora, and Mull, There are even other subdivisions, but it would only confuse 
to name them. All these mouths have communication with each other, so 
that the internal navigation of the Delta is extensive. The course of the 
waters of the Indus is most capricious and inconstant. One year, the Baggaur 
is dry, and in another, the Sata shares a like fate. In 1809, the principal por- 
tion of the waters were disembogued by the Baggaur; in 1831, their channel 
of egress was confined to the Sata. The seven mouths of the Sata even vary 
in their supply of water ; but one branch of the Indus is always accessible to 
country boats. The great mouth at present is the Gora ; but, from sand-banks, 
it is not accessible to ships. Those mouths which discharge least water are 
roost accessible. 


THE ESTATE OF ALEXANDER AND CO. 

We have received another letter from ** a creditor of Alexander and Co.,** 
expressing dissatisfaction at the exposition given by Mr. Fullarton in the 
court at Calcutta, relative to the state of the firm on the retirement of the 
partners, and entering into further hypothetical reasoning on matters 
connected with the estate. 

We must, for reasons which will be obvious to our correspondent, in future, 
expect an authentication of such statements prior to our inserting them ; and, 
we take this opportunity of asking, why the creditors of this firm, in England, 
if they are dissatisfied with the management of the estate, or with the conduct 
of the late partners, do not, by acting in some way in unison (either by calling 
a meeting of creditors, or appointing an agent to inquire into the transactions), 
instead of indulging anonymously in hypothetical reasoning, which is calculated 
to prejudice the interests of the creditors when the assumed facts are incorrect, 
as well as to injure innocent parties? 
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The PoEts or Italy, 

But Amo wins ut to the fair white walls. 

Where the Etrurian Athens claims and keeps 
A softer feeling for her fairy halls. 

Girt by her theatre of hiits. she reaps 
Her com, and wine, and oii, and Plenty leaps 
To laughing life, with her redundant horn. 

;Along the banks where smiling Amo sweeps, 

Was modem Luxury ef Commerce bom, 

And burled Learning rose, redeemed to a new morn. 

Chitde Harold, Canto iv. St, 48. 

Boccacio AND Petrarch. 

Faces of Paradise I see, — 

Petrarca’s cloudless brow, and Thee, 

Upon whose calm Arcadian dream, 

Like some mild voice of love, thy stream 
Pour’d clearest music — Castaly, 

And thy green Bowers — Academe ! 

Thrice blest Magician ! at thy word. 

The dead heart of the world was stirr’d, 

Again the shrine of Fancy burn’d, 

The Spirit to the Lamp return’d ; 

And Maro’s Shepherd-Star arose, 

And Homer’s Orb of Fire appear’d, 

And Plato’s spirit was unspher’d,* 

• Lord Byron seems to have appreciated, with a poet’s sensibility, the peculiar 
merits of Boccacio j In more than one place, he speaks of 
The Bard of Prose ! creative apirit I he 
Of the Hundred Tales of Love. 

And of him 

Who form’d the Tuscan’s siren tongue. 

C»iW6 Harold, c. Iv, »te56— .18. 

Boccacio is not to be viewed only as a writer depending upon his genius for repu- 
tation. *' The man who exhausted his little patrimony in the acquirement of learning ; 
who WTW among the first, if not the first, to allure the science and the poetry of Greece 
to the bosom of Italy; who not only invented a new style, but founded, or certainly 
fixed, a new language; who, besides the esteem of every polite court of Europe, was 
thought worthy of employment by the predominant republic of his own country, and 
what is more, of the friendship of Petrarch ; who lived the life of a philosopher, and a 
freeman; and died in the pursuit of knowledge.” This man has other claims upon 
admiration and respect. It is in the character of a restorer of literature tiiat we delight 
lo contemplate Boccacio. He studied Greek under Leontius Pilatus, who composed 
for his use a prose translation of Homer. At that period, as we learn from Petrarch, 
Italy contained only ten persons acquainted with the Father of Poetry. From the 
resemblance subsisting between the genius of Chaucer and Boccacio, Dryden was 
induced to join them in his Fables. In the serious beauty, he thought the advantage 
wholly on the side of Chaucer, who has refined on his original, and embellished the 
stories he borrowed. Our countryman, is the characteristic remark of Dryden, car- 
ries weight, and yet wins the race at a disadvantage. The reader who is familiar with 
Dryden’s admirable versions from Boccacio, of Sigismonda and Guiscardo, and Theo- 
dore and Honoria, knows how happily the harmonious fancy of the south has been 
infused into our less flexible language. The latter poem was numbered by Gray 

among 
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Sod warbler of poetic prose^ 

Gliding along with pleasant chime, 

More sweet than ** honied lies of rhyme.** 

Thine, too, with reverent feet to roam 
Through every Attic Muse’s home, 

Hailing with fixed and rapturous eye 
The Grecian sun-rise in the sky. 

Priest of Cythera’s marble Fane ! 

Sweetest of Poets ! come again ! 

The Graces* tuneful lips rehearse 
Thy Laura*8 beauty ; thro* thy verse 
Her soul of heavenly meekness shines, 

Milder than dew upon the vines; 

Softer than April moonlight falls 
Upon Etruria’s myrtle walls. 

Time harms thee not, thou verdant Tree,* 

Water’d by Petrarch‘s melody; 

The rainbow-hues of fancy shed 
filoom and fragrance on thy head. 

0 dear Italian Lady, never 
Ruinous age, or storm, shall sever 
Thy name from that enamour’d Lute, 

Till Juliet’s burning lips be mute. 

Though Raleigh’s haunted fancy dreamed + 

The Vestal Flame no longer gleamed 
Upon thy tomb, or Graces kept 
Vigils o’er the Maid who slept ; 

among the most excellent ornaments of our literature. It contains the famous 
appearance of the Bpectral-liunt to Theodore, while wandering in a lorcst near his 
country-scat, 

Listening to the murm’ring leaves he stood, 

More than a mile immersed within the wood; 

At once the wind was laid ; the whispering sound 
Was dumb; a rising earthquake rock’d the ground, 

With deeper brown the grove was overspread, 

A sndden horror seized his giddy head, 

And his cars tinkled, as his colour flew— 

Nature was in alarm. 

• Petrarch, This play upon the name of Laura is familiar to every reader of the 
Sonnets. It was one of the many beautiful dreams of Athenian fancy, that the tree, 
upon which a rainbow shone, became immediately fragrant. This fact is mentioned 
by Aristotle. 

t I refer to that noble sonnet, in whicli RaJeigh compliments Spenser with sucli 
inimitable art :■*— 

Methought I saw the tomb where Laura lay, 

Within that temple where the vestal flame 
Was wont to bum; and passing by that way. 

To see that buried dust of living fame. 

Whose tomb fair Love and fairer Virtue kept. 

All suddenly. I saw the Fairy Queen, 

At whose approach the soul of Petrarch wept j 
And from thenceforth those graces were not seen, 

For they this Queen attended; in whose stead, 

OjiUVKW laid him down on Laura’s hearse. 
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But pale Oblivion, heavy-eyed, 

Lay down and slumber’d by thy side. 

Not thus we laud thy gentle mien, 

Thy winning softness— Fairy Queen ! 

Thou, on whose untroubled breast 
The Muse of Beauty loved to rest ; 

By thee in mystic learning taught, 

Fed with Elysian milk of Thought. 

There Milton’s meek companion liung,^ 

And Cowley’s guileless childhood clung ; 

And Nature’s fond disciple — Hef 
Who kept the green fields company, 

And far from wordly strife, or men, 

With the small song-lark, or the wren. 

Took glimpses of the moonlight ; soaring 
With crown and singing robes on high. 

Into the Heaven of Poesy; 

Or from the grassy dingle pouring 
His merry wood-notes round. 

Cheered sad Echo with the jocund so u n d. 

And he, from sorrow quickly (rccd,j: 

Who loved upon his oaten reed 
To sing of glimmering field and lawn, 

Or sylvan paths with moonlight pale. 

Or evening’s gradual dusky veil. 

Over the fading hamlet drawn ! 

PULCI. 

And who art thou, whom laughing Pleasure 
Welcomes with a livelier measure,} 

• Henry More. t Tliomson. 

f Collins. See particularly his Ode to Evening. 

§ Opinions have dilfered as to the character of the Morgante Maggiore. Tiraboschi 
and Ginguen6 discover its spirit to be essentially humorous, while Foscolo advocated 
its serious character. One of his observations merits quotation. The comic humour 
of the romantic narrative poems of the Italians, he says, arises from the contrast 
between the constant endeavours of the writers to adhere to the forms and subjects 
of the popular story-tellers, and the efforts made at the same time by the genius of 
these writers to render the materials interesting and sublime. Sismondi is hardly fair to 
tfie talents of Pulci ; he speaks of ia bassme hahituelie of his language, and remarks 
that his alleged purity of style, so much commended by Italian critics, “constsfc seule- 
ment dans sa fidelite an langage Toscan^ dont il a tuiopte Us provertes, el toutejs /es 
locutions vulgaires,*’ (J)e la ZtUeraiure du Midide I’Europe, tom. ii. p. 53, troisidme 
edit.) Pulci certainly indulged in a frequent coarseness of familiarity, and his negli- 
gent and disrespectful introduction of religious topics calls for severe censure; but he 
undoubtedly possessed very considerable powers of fancy and pathos — the episode of 
Oliver and Florisene, in particular, is told with a touching simplicity and elegance. 
The concluding lines will afford a specimen of bis manner ; and for a more full and 
interesting criticism, the reader is referred to the Essay of Pairizzi, prefixed to his 
edition of Boiardo* 

U 
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Flowers for Foela* Graves, 

Ever hand in hand with Glee, 

And reeling Fun, and Jollity; 

Crushing the Muses* melting vine 
Into thy brisk poetic wine? 

Thy daring mirth, thy wanton ease, 
Careless, and yet secure to please, 
Frolick lightly round our heart, 

With many a gay theatric start, 

Tuscan Aristophanes ! 

But sometimes o*er thy magic glass, 
PuLci ! shadows seem to pass ; 

Sighs with hopes, and smiles with fears ; 
Humour melting into tears ; 

And pathos, with its light serene. 

Gilding thy sad fate, — Flouisene ! 


Ariosto. 

Blighter flowers we strew for thee. 
Minstrel of Love and Chivalry ! 

Still, as we read, the Past returns, 

The heaving bosom swells and burns ; 
The martial tramp and shout we hear, 
We sec the blazing of the spear; 

And, like the bursting thunder-cloud, 
The war steed plunges in the crowd ; 

A thousand battle-torrents flow. 
Flashing and thundering on the foe. 
But, brightening o’er the cloud of war, 
One fair Star dawneth from afar ; 

And through thy sweet transparent lay 
Shines out the Lady of Cathay !* 


La qual veggendo partire Ulivieri 
Avea piti volte con suo dlsposto 
Di leguitarlo, e fatti stran pensleri, 

Ne pote piil il sno amor tener naacosto, 

El la condusse quel bandato Arcicri, 

Per veder quanto Ulivier pbo dlscosto 
A un baloone e I’arco pol disserra, 

Tanto che questa ai gittava a terra. 

II Padre buo che la novella sente 
Corse a veder la, e gutnse era roorta. 

The Morgante, in the opinion of Mr. Hallam, was to the poetical romances of 
chivalry what Dm Quixote was to their brethren in prose, —and he thinks that Mr. 
Frere, a name not unknown to some of my readers, has come nearer, in the Wear of 
the Giants, than any other writer, to the burlesque extravagance of Pulci. 

* Angelica, daughter of Galaphron, king of Cathay. Milton introduced her name 
into one of the most melodious passages of Paradise Regained. 

Fortunately for Ariosto, he neglected the advice of Bembo, to compose his Poem 
in Latin, the only language, the Cardinal affirmed, worthy of a serious poem. Posterity 
has rewarded him for bis courage. The sixteenth century alone beheld more than 
' sixty 
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Loves and Ladies, Knights and Arml, 
And Courtesies, and magic Charms, 
Unto thy wanton lyre were, dear, 

And cloudless sunshine glistens here. 
No dream of horror glazed thine eye. 

No portents dimmed thine aureate sky. 
Unto thy wild enamour’d glance. 

The gorgeous treasures of Romance, 
The East, from liberal horn out-pour’d ; 
The Orient Muses hail’d their Lord. 
Bowers beneath thy hand unfold ; 

And green arcades, and gates of gold ; 
Trees, to no earthly forest given. 

And castles beaming into heaven. 


Musing oft in chamber dim. 

When the last notes of sylvan hymn 
Upon the summer breezes die, 

The Student sees a sun-lit plume 
Of Peri, lighting up the room. 

While banner and flashing crest go by. 

Perchance, on wintry evening sitting, 

He eyes the parlour-twilight flitting 
Round and round, from roof to floor; 

When suddenly, like balmy dream 
Wafted upon the wings of Sleep, 

Comes gliding softly through the door,^*f 
With voice that makes his spirit leap. 

Some face in thy fair colours living; 

sixty editions of the Orlando Furioso Every age, sex, and rank was alike spell- 
bound by its charms. A want of sufficient seriousness lias been objected to the poet, 
but Sismondi remarks, that notwithstanding what he calls “ la petite raillerie," with 
which he appears to accompany the description of his numerous combats, the heart is 
insensibly stirred up to a love of valour, and every reader longs to be a knight. Mr. 
liallam, always a judicious critic, observes that the poets of knight-errantry might in 
this respect be ranged in a scale, at which Fulci and Spenser would stand at extreme 
points;— the one mocking the absurdities he coolly invents ; the other, by intense 
strength of conception, full of love and faith in his own creations. Between these 
Boiardo, Bern!, and Ariosto, take successively their places ; none so deeply serious 
as Spenser, none so ironical as Pulci. It was not easy, he adds, in Italy, especially 
affbr the Morgante Maggiore had roused the sense of ridicule, to keep up at every 
moment the solemn tone which Spain endured in the romances of the sixteenth cen- 
tury ; nor was this consonant to the gaiety of Ariosto. It is the playful negligence, 
the poetical carelessness, of his manner, which delights us. 

• I know not if this picture of the imaginative student, feeding his solitude with 
the recollections of poetry, will remind the reader of a passage in Mr. Wordsworth's 
Vaudracour and Julia, which, however, was not in my remembrance when I com- 
posed the preceding lines. He is pourtraying the charms with which a young and 
ardent lover invests every object ; — 

W«flr/.Jowr.N.S.VoL.22.No.8G. * T 
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He knows each blooming feature well^ 
Angelica and Isabel ; 

And others from thy Story giving 
Words meet for Southern lips to tell. 

Flowers of every gorgeous hue, 

That erst in Latin Gardens grew, 

Or in Arcadian vallies green, 

By eyes of early shepherd seen. 

Pour the rich colours of their clime. 

And breathe their perfume through thy rhyme. 
Whether the lip of maiden glows 
With the faint crimson of the rose, 

Or the white bloom, the shell within, 

Shines on her alabaster skin.* 

The flowing brooks, the hum of bees. 

The heavy glistening boughs of trees. 

Drooping upon the sunny grass, 

Flora’s emerald looking-glass ; 

The drowsy sounds of summer noon. 

The nightingale in thick festoon 
Hailing from leafy home the moon ; 

The purple rays of Cupid’s wing. 

The motion of a silken swing — 

Such pleasant things we find in thee, 

Bard of Love and Chivalry. 


He beheld 

A vision, and adored ihc thing he saw. 

Arabian flrtjon neviT filled the world 
With half the wonders that were wrought for him 
Earth breathed in one great presence of the Spring ; 
Life turned the meanest of her implements, 

Before his eyes, to pi ice alxivc nil gold ; 

The house she dwelt in was a sacred shrine ; 

Her chamber-window did surp.'iss in glory 
The portals of the dawn: nil PnradiKe 
Could, by the simple ojienin/f of a door, 

Let itsel/in upon him. 


Ariosto, in his highly-coloured portrait of Alcina, in The Orlando Furioso, cant. vi<. 
mentions her gentle smile 

Which opes at wHl a Paradise on earth. 

* Ariosto is celebrated for the number and excellence of his similies ; it will be 
sufficient to remind the reader of his picture of a young maiden, so charmingly imitated 
from the EpWialamium of Catullus upon Manlius and Julia ; and the picturesque 
image of water quivering with sudden gleams of light, taken by Virgil from Apollonius 
Rhodius, and by Ariosto from Virgil. The Italian poet beats Dryden immeasurably 
in the felicity of his version ; and, in the words of Stewart Rose, seems to play witl» 

the thought as an Indian juggler with his balls. 

« 
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Dante. 

But, hark ! upon the rushing blast, 

A strain of higher mood rolls past. 

Was it the Sea, with giant-mouth, 

Pealing the Trumpet of Despair 
Through the shuddering waste of air ? 

O mighty Milton of the South 1 
Building, with many a golden line. 

Thy deathless Comedy Ditine ! 

Dark and perilous thy way. 

With scarce a feeble dawn of day 
To guide thy footsteps— Florentine ! 

Along the Valley, lone and drear, 

Thy solemn feet we seem to hear, 

While on our lifted eyes, the ray 
From the Dill-top begins to shine. 

Poet of Death, and Hell, and Heaven ! 

Worthy to dwell apart with him 
Who heard the living Chariots driven. 

And saw the Almighty Vengeance ride 
Over the fury of Angelic Pride, — 

Daring with dauntless eye to gaze 

On Hell’s “ dread Emperor,” ’mid the blaze 

Of helms, and shields, and swords, and fiery Seraphim!^ 


• Italy, in the beginning of the fourteenth century, was overclouded by the deepest 
night of mental ignorance, and degraded by an almost universal licentiousness of 
morals. Hence w'e perceive a peculiar force in the image with which Dante opens 
his Inferno 

In the midway of thifi our life below, 

I found myself within a gloomy wood— 

No traces left the path direct to show. 

Alas, how painful is it to declare 

The saviige wildness of that forest rude ! 

On arriving at the end of the valley, he beholds an illuminated Mountain, but is 
driven back from tlie ascent by a panther, a lion, and a shc-wolf. In this forlorn 
situation, the Shade of Virgil appears, and offers to be his guide. 
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THi; INDIAN ARMY. 

' THE CASE OF COLONEL VANS KENNEDY. 

However reluctant we are, at al! times, to touch upon questions of military 
discipline, and to animadvert upon the proceedings of Indian Courts Martial, 
the case of Colonel Vans Kennedy appears to us, in several respects, one 
which deserves to be made an exception to a general rule. This gentleman, 
who has been thirty-six years in the Company’s service, during eighteen of 
which he held the office of Judge-Ad vocatc-General of the Bombay army, who 
enjoys, moreover, a high reputation as a profound Oriental scholar, has been 
brought to a court-martial by his immediate superior for imputed disobedience 
to his orders, and declining to comply therewith till a reference could be 
made to division head-quarters, and for reflecting upon his conduct : the first 
part of the first charge being negatived, and the rest affirmed by the finding 
of the court. 

It is very far from our intention to question the justice of the sentence.* 
But in looking through the voluminous proceedings of the court, an authen- 
ticated copy of which is before us, we see enough to make us sympathize with 
the wounded feelings of Colonel Kennedy, and entertain grave doubts of the 
imperious necessity of the measure dealt out to him. 

Taking the documents adduced on the trial as our only guide (for we know 
nothing of the case aliunde)^ it appears that Colonel Kennedy had the misfor- 
tune to give umbrage to the Commander-in-chief at Bombay, in the preliminary 
errangements respecting the trial of Colonel Valiant, on which occasion he 
officiated as judge-advocate. This circumstance probably ruffled Colonel Ken- 
nedy, whose conduct, whilst officiating at the court which tried Colonel Valiant 
was so displeasing to the Commander-in-chief, that a severe censure of it was 
conveyed in the remarks of Sir John Keane upon the sentence, in General 
Orders.f Colonel Kennedy immediately! addressed to the Governor-in- 
Council at Bombay a letter, for the purpose of evincing that no conduct on 
his part had merited his Excellency’s animadversions, and soliciting that, 
should he succeed in vindicating himself, his lordship (Lord Clare) would be 
pleased to prevent an officer holding a situation of so much importance as that 
of judge-advocate-general, from being, in future, exposed to similar censures.” 
In this letter he alleges behaviour towards him on the part of the Commander- 
in-chief, with regard to Colonel Valiant’s court-martial, which, assuming it to 
be correctly and fairly stated, to a certain extent at least would explain and 
account for much of what gave offence in his own conduct; and he observed 
in the course of this justification that, with respect to the embarrassment occa- 
sioned, and time lost, in consequence of the opinions he (Col. K.) had 
given, that “ had not the Commander-in-chief interfered with the pro- 
ceedings of that court-martial, and the court submitted to such interference, 
his Excellency would not have known that such opinions had been given until 
the proceedings had been closed and delivered to him, and that the trial would 
then have finished ten or eleven days sooner than it was.” He concluded with 
urging that, if a judge-advocate cannot, at a general court-martial, express 
« It is worthy of a passioft remark, that the court consisted of four lieut. -colonels, five majors, and 
five captains, and that Colonel Kennedy very fairly objected to its constitution, on the ground that, 
consid^ng the nature of the question,— namely, whether the brigadier acted correctly in giving a 
certain order, and whether he (Col. K.) acted Incorrectly in declining immediate compliance,— a court- 
martial for the trial of an officer of his rank should have been composed of officers of higher grade, 
especially when the vicinity of Bombay and Ahmednuggur easily admitted of the nugority at least being 
officers of rank, standing, and experience. 

t Dated 21it February 1835. See our Register vol. xviii, p. 125. i 27th February 1835. 
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oninion different from that entertained by the Commander-in-chief, without 
^"nosing himself to be censured in General Orders, it can scarcely be expected 
that he will perform the duties of that invidious office with the requisite indc- 

*^The answer of the Government* was to the effect, that it must be an 
extreme case which would call for the interference of Government with the 
remarks which, in the undoubted exercise of his prerogative, the Commander- 
in chief had felt it his duly to make, from whose censure Colonel Kennedy 
had in the opinion of his Lordship in Council, totally failed to exonerate 
himself This reply was accompanied by an extract from General Orders of 
the same date, bj which Colonel Vans Kennedy was deprived of his staft 

appointment, and placed at the disposal of the Commander-in-chief for teg.- 


*”^Still smarting under this double punishment and mortification, Colonel 
Kennedy was ordered from the presidency to take charge of the 26lh Regt. 
N.I.()83 rank and file), at Malligaum, and required to attend in person all 
narades, whether for muster, drill, inspection, or marching exercise, though it 
was well-known that he had been twenty-eight years absent from regimental 


These, however, were not the only punishments and mortifications Colonel 
Kennedy had to endure. In his communications with the local government, 
on the subject of his removal, he underwent the most severe and pointed 
reficctions upon his public character and conduct; and the lossf and lurther 
disgrace of being superseded in two successive instances in the command ot a 
brigade, two vacancies having occurred soon after (and he being the senior 
colonel without a brigade), which offered an easy and a graceful mode ot 
soothing the irritated feelings of Colonel Kennedy without receding from what 
was deemed a just infliction for infirmity of temper, which seems to be the who e 
essence of the charge against him. 

Under these circumstances, it may surely be doubted (at least by those who, 
like ourselves, know no more of the case than appears in the recorded pro- 
ceedings of the court), whether it was indispensable to the due siwort ot 
military discipline, that an officer of the age, rank, and temper of Colonel, 
Kennedy, and who had recently endured a scries of punishments which could 
have had anything but a mollifying influence upon that temper, should have 
been publicly tried for having declined, while as he supposed temporarily m 
command of a regiment, pending the decision of the Supreme Government on 
his claims to restoration to the staff, or appointment to a brigade, immediate 
compliance with the orders of his brigadier (his junior in service in that country); 
and for having suggested whether some severe comments by the latter on his 
conduct, “ were dictated solely by a regard for the good ot the service: the 
only part of the charge which was of a serious complexion being negatived. 

. In his memorial to the Court of Directors,!: Colonel Kennedy alleges, very 
fairly, we think, that even if the Bombay government should not have resolved 
to appoint him to a brigade, it would only have been shewing the consideration 
due to an officer of his rank, length of service, and long employment on the 
staff, had he been allowed to remain at Bombay on the pay and al owances o 
his rank, till the Court’s decision was received. , . . i i tr 

The grounds stated by the local government, upon which Colonel Vans 
Kennedy was removed from the staff, are contained in the following paragrap s 
of a letterjl from the Government miUtary secretary, in reply to the representa- 

» Dated nth March. ^ Seven hundred rupee* a uionlh. 

t Dated 3d November 1835. II Dated 2 «th April 1835. 
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tions of the former officer. After commenting upon the improper conduct of 
Colonel Kennedy at the trial of Colonel Valiant * the letter proceeds:— 

“ I have been directed to go through these details, in order to shew the incor. 
redness of your assumption, that it was merely your differing in opinion from 
the Commander-in-chief, which caused the displeasure of Government at your 
conduct on the trial of Colonel Valiant; but I have now to repeat, that your 
conduct on that trial formed only a part of the grounds on which the late 
Government proceeded on removing you from office. 

** The Government thought, and the present Board entirely concurs in the 
opinion, that it was their duty, on their own judgment and responsibility, to 
estimate the qualifications of an individual exercising the high office of Judge- 
Advocate-General, or the defects which unfitted him for that post ; that for 
the due fulfilment of judicial funcions of great importance, and sometimes of 
great delicacy, knowledge, ability, and industry, were not the only, nor even the 
principal requisites ; that there might be in such an officer peculiarities of 
temper, judgment or manner, as contrary to the calm and firm impartiality re- 
quired in judicial investigation, and tending as effectually, though not as con- 
spicuously, to the obstruction and even to the perversion of justice, as faults 
of a more glaring character. The late Government would probably have 
allowed all the praise which you could claim for talent, learning, and diligence, 
and even for the good opinion of former Commanders-in-chief; but they had 
reason to know, and to regret, that of late years the qualifications alluded to 
had not been exerted in a manner conducive to the satisfactory administration 
of justice. Your official duties have been too much performed in that tone 
and spirit in which they were discharged during the trial of Colonel Valiant. 
There has been the same unhappy tendency to captiousness and want of tem- 
per, the same overweening estimate of the importance of your office (great as it 
undoubtedly is), the same perverted application of legal learning and ingenuity; 
and, although it is probable, that you are unconscious of having laid yourself 
open to animadversions like these on the occasions alluded to, as you are un- 
convinced of the objections to which your conduct on the late trial was so 
manifestly liable, yet such unconsciousness, whatever apology it may be thought 
to afford for the defects referred to, only proves how deeply they are rooted in 
the mind and habits of the individual to whom they belong. 

The Right Honourable the Governor-in-Council is of opinion that every 
Government is bound, according to its own judgment and conscience, to appre- 
ciate the fitness of its officers for places of high trust, and that in executing 
this duty, there may be many considerations which Government is obliged to 
include among the elements out of which it forms its judgment, but of which 
no tribunal of a judicial nature can take cognizance.” 

The Government likewise vindicates the Commander-in-chief from the im- 
putation of improper interference with the Court-martial on Colonel Valiant, 
and declares that nothing could be more invidious or unjust than to arraign ib 
as an attempt to control the consciences of the court. 

The answerf returned by Colonel Kennedy to this letter set forth that, from 
what appeared there, he had been condemned on ex~parle statements, which he 
could have refuted had his request for a Court-martial been acceded to ; that 
with the exception of the opinions he gave at Colonel Valiant’s trial, and 
recorded oii its proceedings, the other circumstances were either perfectly 
unknown to him, or presented in a completely novel point of view ; that the 
description given of the mode in which, of late years, he had performed the 
* In Jiiuuary aiid February 1835. f Dated 22d April 1835. 
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duties of judge-advocate, without any facts to support it, could scarcely be 
true of one who had performed that office for twenty-eight years, and conse- 
quently at a time when age must have matured his judgment and repressed any 
warmth of temper evinced in early years ; that it was not explained whether 
the defects in his character were brought to the notice of Government after 
Colonel Valiant*s trial took place, or were previomly recorded on the Minutes 
of Council ; in the former case, they obviously deserved no attention, as they 
were so evidently adduced to support the Commander-in-chief’s recommenda- 
tion for his removal, and could not have escaped former Commanders-in-chief 
that Sir John Keane could have only formed his opinion on this subject from 
the information of others j “ and common justice, therefore, required,” observes 
Colonel Kennedy, “ that he should have ascertained its correctness by com- 
municating with me before he made use of it, unknown to me, for the purpose 
of depriving me of that situation.” 

The reasons assigned for passing over Colonel Kennedy in the brigade ap- 
pointments, are founded upon his want of conversancy with regimental duty, 
and his backwardness in acquiring it ; to which was subsequently added, “ the 
indecent and disrespectful language” employed by Col. K. in one of his letters 
towards the Commander-in-chief, f and his “highly improper insinuation as to 
the motives which influenced Government ” in the appointment to the second 
brigade command. 

It is impossible, within the space we could allot to the subject, to enter into 
the minute details which would be necessary to lay the whole of this case before 
our readers, in all its parts.J We give to the authorities, who originated the 
proceedings against Colonel Vans Kennedy, the benefit of the concession that 
they are strictly within the letter of the law; but we still think that a less per- 
tinacious exhibition of military discipline would, under the peculiar circum- 
stances, have been no violation of its spirit. 

Whilst writing these observations, we observed a letter of Col. Kennedy, in 
one of the Calcutta papers, which contains the following paragraph : 

“ But even had I, in declining to comply with the order given to Brig. Kinnersley 
till a reference was made to higher authority, deviated from the line of strict obedience, 
it was perfectly evident from the pajjcrs transmitted to the Head Quarters of the 
Army, that I had acted under an erroneous impression ; and there was, consequently, 
no necessity for bringing an officer of my rank, length of service, and long employment 
on the staff, to a general court-martial on a complaint which might have been equally 
well disposed of without having recourse to such a measure. The preceding extract, 
also, will show, that the grievances stated in my defence, were real and not imaginary ; 
and to those grievances I have now to add, that on my trial being concluded, I 
applied for four months’ leave of absence, on the ground that, during an actual ser- 
vice in this country of thirty-six years, I had never been absent from my duty on leave 
fora longer period Wim thirteen months; but this application was refused, and no 
reasons assigned for such refusal,” • 

* Colonel Vans Kennedy states, that he ])erfonned the duties of the office to the satisfaction of no less 
than five successive Commanders-in-chief. 

t ” Nor can I avoid taking the liberty of adding that, if I am to be again passeil over, and that prin- 
ciple to be again disregarded, it v»ill most iirobably be expected that the qualifications of officers by 
whom 1 am superseded, should be so unquestionably sufierior in all res])ects to mine, as to leave no 
doubt that this second supersession has been resolved upon by the Government on public grounds, and 
not in consequence of the personal dislike which is so evidently borne to me, but for what cause I am 
not aware, byhU Excellency the Commander-in-chief.” 

t The proceedings of the court-martial are published, at length, in the Bombay Courier of 30lh July 
and 2d August last. 
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Abolition op Corporal Pcjnjshment in the Native Army, 

To the Editor. 

Sir; — T he letter in your number for this month, signed “A Commandant 
Retired,” on the state of our army in India, consequent on the abrupt aholi- 
tion of corporal punishment therein, has aiforded to me, in common with many 
brother officers here for a while located, extreme satisfaction. 

The importance of the matters therein discussed, no less than the able 
manner in which they are treated by your correspondent, renders it a commu- 
nication worthy your pages ; and it is the sincere hope of myself and very 
many others deeply interested in the continued honour and well-doing of our 
gallant Eastern legions, that the subject should obtain your notice and be made 
one of monthly discussion in your influential journal, until the attention of the 
Court of Directors be seriously drawn to it, and some plan entered on, other 
than dependence upon the local legislation of India, for a decided arrest of the 
evil consequences and dangers resulting from that premature act of the late 
Governor-general. 

All private letters from regimental men in India, from each presidency, 
declare the native army to be proceeding headlong to ruin, from the effects of 
the invidious superiority given them by that order over their European 
brethren, and by their entire exemption from the only punishment the dread 
of which kept insubordinate and disorderly spirits in subjection. Every letter 
I have seen states the order to be complained of also as loudly by the native 
commissioned and non-commissioned as by the European officers ; and affirms 
that some means or other must be promptly adopted by the Home Authori- 
ties, to restore parity in this respect between the articles of war for Europeans 
and natives. 

Among other reasons advanced by several writers, now serving with native 
regiments, why the Home Powers should without delay act in this matter, is 
the startling fact, that the Indo-Britons serving with the native army as band- 
men, drummers, lifers, hospital assistants, farriers, &c. who have hitherto 
professed Christianity, are now declaring themselves Mussulmans, to avoid the 
severer penalties of the English articles of war, and to claim the benefit of 
Lord Wm. Bentinck’s order of exemption from corporal punishment. 

After such a debate as your last number gives us against idol-worship in 
India, can the Court of Directors refrain from giving their prompt considera- 
tion to some remedy for this injudicious act of their late Governor-general, 
seeing that it is the means of causing the sons of Englishmen to fly from the 
faith of their fathers to embrace that of Mahomed ? 

How the evil is to corrected, it is for graver heads to consider. All with 
whom I have conferred on the subject think, however, that it must be by 
restoring to the army of India the penalty of corporal punishment. • 

That this will require great delicacy, there can be no doubt. But, Sir, I 
have no fear that a safer mode could be devised if the Court of Directors’ 
would appoint to meet in London, before the passing of the next King’s 
Mutiny Act, a committee of officers of rank of their army, now at home, 
giving th^ power, as in the King’s commisson on corporal punishment, to 
examine witnesses touching the present position of things, and the state of 
Indian military law generally, and to make report thereon. 

To such a Committee, your correspondent, “ A Commandant Retired,” and 
fifty others, experienced like himself, would doubtless give valuable informatiiyi 
and suggestions ; and as the expense of such a Committee would be nothing, 
I see not a single good objection against it. It might be composed of three 
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men of each Presidency, two of field rank and one Captain ; the senior officer 
to preside. 

That there is information enough on the subject to be obtained at home, is 
shewn by the letter to which your correspondent refers, of April last, from 
Mr. Sprye, a late Judge Advocate of the Coast Army, to the Court of Directors, 
a printed copy of which letter is before me. 

In referring to this paper, your correspondent must, I conceive, misunder- 
stand the writer of it, when he states that he differs from him in thinking “ that, 
by mere assimilation of the English and Native military codes, the punishment 
of flogging might be quietly re-introduced into the native ranks;” and “ that 
the European troops do not concern themselves with the discipline and punish- 
ments of the Native regiments.” 

In reference to the first point, Mr, Sprye, like your able correspondent 
under reply, states an uniform system of adequate rewards to be among the 
leading wants of the native ranks of the army of India : and in reference to the 
second point, he expresses himself still more explicitly, as entertaining opinions 
similar to those of “ A Commandant Retired ;” his words being as follows : — 

“ 111 touching upon the delicate question, Whether it is safe and expedient to relieve 
the Native portion of the Indian army from liability to tbu punishment, while the British 
portion of the same army is continued subject to it, 1 cannot but be mindful, Sirs, of those 
parts of the evidence of his grace the Duke of Wellington, and of the right hon. the 
late Governor-general and Commander-in-chief of India, which express their belief 
that the European troops in India now fee) and will continue to feel indifference to 
the matter. With the most profound deference for the opinions of these pre-eminent 
authorities, I must confess that my individual experience in India, extending from the 
years 1823 to 1831, and all that I have collected as the result of the observation of 
others who have recently returned from the armies of either Presidency, prepare me 
to apprehend a very different and serious result in so peculiar an empire of military 
opinion. And although it would not be consistent with the object of this paper to 
argue in opposition to the reasoning and conclusions of those high militaiy characters, 

1 may .state that, having closely observed the combined duties and conduct of the 
European and Native soldiery, in garrisons, in field-cantonments, and in warfare, I 
consider that there now exists an intimacy between the two classes , which quickly 
communicates and explains to the one, whatever occurs affecting the other ; especially 
as regards the European troops of India, both artillery and line ; and notwithstanding 
I may doubt the reports lately circulated in Indian and military circles about town, 
and to which I before referred as having appeared in some of the journals of the day, 
tliat demonstrations on this subject had already taken place in India, and had actually 
^'tayed the infliction of corporal puhishments j yet I must candidly express my belief 
that, if the degrading distinction be maintained, occurrences of more marked danger 
to our eastern supremacy must be naturally expected.” 

But by the assembly of a committee of inquiry, such as I venture to suggest, 
and as was proposed to the Court la.st year, in the conclusion of Mr, Sprye’s 
letter, the home powers would have the benefit of the information and opinions 
of dorenr, instead of individuals, and be thus enabled the better to judge for 
themselves the most prudent and eligible mode of correcting the evil, which has 
been already permitted, I fear, too lengthened an existence ; and if such a 
committee be ** forthwith ” convened, their report might be had Wore the 
King’s Mutiny Act for the year is brought under the consideration of Parliament. 

Hoping that we shall be favoured through your pages with some further 
addresses on the subject, from “ A Commandant Retired,” and others com- 
petent like him to debate it, I remain, Sir, your faithful reader, 

Bdinburgkf Jan. 16 , 1837* Quihi-Mui.i.-Duck. 
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appeals from the mofussil to the supreme courts 

OF INDIA. 

TO THE EDITOR. 

Sir : I observe in your Journal for December, that a meeting was convened 
by the sheriff at Calcutta, on the 18th of June last, for the purpose of petition, 
ing Parliament to grant British subjects, residing in the interior of our Indian 
possessions, the right of appealing to the Supreme Court at the presidency 
against the decisions of the provincial tribunals established by government; 
and also to give to all natives of India, subjects of the Crown, an equal right 
with Europeans, of appeal to the Supreme Court, from the same tribunals. 
This meeting is said to have consisted of about 600 persons, Europeans and 
East-Indians in about equal numbers, with about twenty Armenians, and a 
very feWt not a dozen, natives. 

On a cursory view of the resolutions passed at the above meeting, those 
unacquainted with the local interests of a large and influential class of the 
community at Calcutta, might be led to suppose, that British subjects residing 
in the interior were subjected to the most degrading and manifest injustice, by 
being made amenable to the jurisdiction of the Mofussil Courts, in cases of 
civil process with the natives, without the right of appeal from their deci- 
sions to that of the Supreme Court at the presidency ; and that the natives of 
our vast possessions are equally victims of tyranny and oppression, by being 
debarred the like privilege vvhich, it is stated, would place them on an equal 
footing with Europeans. The resolutions arc evidently prepared with the view 
of awakening the sympathies of Englishmen, in the hope that the Commons of 
England, who granted freedom to the slave in, the West-Indies, would, without 
hesitation, agree. to give our countrymen in the East all the privileges, whilst 
residing in the interior, far removed from our courts, which they could claim 
as Englishmen, if living within their immediate jurisdiction. 

On a more serious investigation of these resolutions, I trust it will be evident 
that the rendering of the Supreme Court, at our different presidencies, a court 
of appeal from our provincial courts, would, by giving them the power of 
setting aside the regiilation.s of the government, weaken, and ultimately des- 
troy, its authority, which the natives would soon be taught to despise ; and 
that it would be giving a most unjust preference to the European over the 
native, to whom it would prove oppressive and ruinous, in the same ratio that 
it would become a source of profit and emolument to the gentlemen of the 
Supreme Court and their dependents. 

Previous to examining the merits of the resolutions, and the consequences to 
be apprehended from their receiving the sanction of the Legislature, I will 
quote the opinion of the late Sir Thomas Munro (a high authority on every 
thing that relates to India), as delivered by him in consultation at Madras, oq,, 
the 15th March IS22, on the Supreme Court at Madras assuming jurisdiction 
over a jagheer situated 100 miles beyond its limits, and reducing to beggary 
Kullum Oolla Khan, the chief of the first private family in the Carnatic. The 
minute will be found at length, marked X, in the Appendix to his Life :* 

• The case is a remarkable one, and at the present moment deserving of particular attention. Kullum 
Oolla Khan had received from the Madras Government the jagheer which had formerly been granted to 
his father, Asim Khan, dewan of the Nabob Wallajah, prince of the Carnatic, and this grant was con- 
Hrmed to him by the Court of Directors. The possession of this jagheer his brothers disputed with him ; 
and, at the Instigation of certain Europeans, they filed a bill against him and the Company In the 
Supreme Court at Madras, in which they prayed that Kullum GolJa Khan might be compelled to account 
for the revenue of the jagheer, amounting to eleven lacs of pagodas £44(),(J(X>), and that the Company 

should 
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{c ^\ithough government, at the commencement of the trial in the Supreme 
Court, were not fully aware of the important political considerations which it 
involved, they soon saw them; and, on the 8th of January 1819, they tell the 
Advocate-general, ‘ that they attach a high degree of importance to the princi- 
ples in dispute, — the right of the Supreme Court to take cognizance of the 
matter ; and, secondly, the denial of the authority of Government to revoke 
ffrants of the nature of that now called in question/ It is absolutely necessary, 
both for the good government of the country, and the security of the revenue, 
that the jurisdiction of the Supreme Court should be more strictly limited and 
more clearly defined; and that it should be completely debarred from all cogni- 
zance, in any shape, of the acts of Government. If the Supreme Court are 
permitted to set aside, by their decrees, the orders of government, we shall 
weaken, and at last perhaps destroy, that authority, which our own safety 
demands should in this country be strengthened by every possible means. The 
proceedings of the court, on the present occasion, have ruined the first private 
family in the Carnatic, and lowered the Government in the eyes of the people,* 
and if measures of prevention be not adopted, the evil will increase every day. 
Most of the old wealthy families of Madras have already been impoverished by 
their litigations in the court. The attorneys and law dubashes now look to the 
provinces; and if the doctrine maintained by the Court continues to be acted 
upon, its jurisdiction will in time reach to every zemindar, jagheerdar, and 
uflicial landholder, under this presidency. The powers of the Supreme Court 
and of the Government should never be suffered to come into collision ; and 
both the Court and the government will thus be enabled the more efficiently to 
discharge their respective duties, and to command the respect of the natives. 
But, in order to attain these objects, it will be necessary to exclude from the 
jurisdiction of the Court all lands situated beyond the limits of the court; and 
to exclude from the jurisdiction of the Court all acts done by the Government, 
as a Government, and making such acts cognizable only by the superior autho- 
rities in England.” 

Such were the opinions of the late Sir Thomas Munro, regarding the exten- 
sion of the jurisdiction of the Supreme Court; and, fortified by them, we will 
now proceed to examine some of the resolutions agreed to at the meeting. 

The first resolution was moved by Mr. Turton,* an advocate in the Supreme 
Court, who very properly began his address by endeavouring to remove the 
'objection to his supporting the object for which they were assembled, on the 
ground that he was an advocate in the Supreme Court, and had, therefore, 
an interest in maintaining its appellate jurisdiction. He then states that the 
number of Englishmen in India might be computed at 500,000. |* He observed 
that this question was not a mere contest between the Supreme and the 
Mofussil Courts ; the right of appeal having only been exercised in two instances 
since 1813; but it was not the exercise but the existence of the power that 
was useful. And then, in a strain of lofty independence, he declares that he 
considers English law to be his birthright ; and that he would not consent to 
live under a despotism whatever were the emoluments, or whatever advantage 
a residence under it could hold forth. With this preamble, Mr. Turton pro- 
posed the first resolution : “ That, in consequence of the passing of Act XI. 

should be compelled to Issue a new grant of the jagheer to all the brothers and slaters jointly ; on which 
Judgment was passed by the Supreme Court against the defendants, whereby they involved Kullum 
Oolla Khan in utter ruin, and obliged him to fly for refuge to Pondicherry. 

* It ought to be particularly noticed, that of the principal speakers in favour of the right of appeal, 
four are advocates in the Supreme Court; vis. Messrs. Turton, Clarke, Dickens, and W. P. Grant. 

t A number much, very much, over-rated. 
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of 1836» the Government has declared an intention of abolishing all appeal to 
the only courts of justice in India, independent of the executive Government, 
whereby the rights and property of British subjects resident in the interior arc 
rendered insecure, and the application of British skill and capital will be 
checked ; and it is, therefore, expedient to memorialize the Court of Directors 
and Board of Control to repeal or disallow this act.” 

This resolution was seconded by Dwarkanauth Tagore, one of the very few 
natives present at the meeting, who declared that he lived within the jurisdic- 
tion of the Supreme Court, where his life was secure : his property in the 
Mofussil the judges there might take away if they chose ; his life they could 
not injure * 

Let us dispassionately examine this resolution, and the consequences to be 
apprehended from abolishing the right of appeal, to the European and to the 
native. I believe it is an acknowledged principle in all countries, that every 
person residing in a state is amenable to its laws ; and that a stranger can 
only, under the most favourable circumstances, expect equal justice with the 
natives of the country, with an equal right of appeal to the superior courts. 
Mr. Turton contends that, besides this, the British inhabitants residing in the 
interior of India, ought, as Englishmen, having English law as their birth- 
right, to have a right of appeal from the decisions of the provincial courts, 
to the Supreme Court at the presidency, where the judges (as stated by Sir 
Thomas Munro, in the minute already quoted), “acting under the influence of 
English analogies, endeavour to find a resemblance in things that have not 
the remotest connexion.” The consequences of this to the native would be, 
that, whenever engaged in a law-suit with an European, who appealed to the 
Supreme Court, he would be obliged to repair to the presidency, at, perhaps, 
1,000 miles distance, to defend his cause, leaving his family and his property 
to go to wreck and ruin during his absence; or to give up his suit, and make 
the best compromise he could with his adversary. To bring the case more 
home, it would be as if an Englishman, having permission to establish himself 
in trade in France, the Low Countries, or Prussia, should insist that it was 
his birth-right, as an Englishman, to have the privilege of appeal from the 
legal decisions of the country in which he resided, to that of the Supreme 
Court in England, and to oblige those engaged with him in the suit to repair 
to England, to have their cause decided there, by English law. 

Mr. Turton has declared that the right of appeal has only been exercised 
in two instances since 1813, and that it was not the exercise but the existence 
of the power that was useful. It is rather a singular circumstance that any 
law should be anxiously desired by a community merely for its existence, with- 
out the wish of putting it into practice ; and it is but fair to suppose that there 
must be some cogent secret motive for this solicitude. As there were only 
two appeals since 1813, and the decisions of the Supreme Court on these two 
are not given, either the judgments of the Mofussil Courts, with these two 
exceptions, must have been satisfactory, or, as above stated, the oppressed 
natives were glad to come to a compromise, to avoid being dragged into the 
Supreme Court ; in either case, the right of appeal should be discontinued ; 
in the first, as unnecessary for the protection of the European, and in the 

« I think it right to notice this extraordinary declaration. The utterer of it may, like great men in 
other countries, prefer living at the presidency to looking after his estates; but I appeal to every one 
who has been in India, whether the life of every individual living under the protection of the provincial 
courts, is not as safe as it could be in England ; and if, on the contrary, it is not a general complaint, that 
atrocious criminals sometimes escape, when tried before those courts, flromthe number of witnesses 
required for their con iotion. 
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second, as tyrannical and ruinous to the native, Mr. Turton, towards the end 
of his resolution, states that, by the abolition of the right of appeal, the appli- 
cation of British skill and capital to the improvement of the resources of India 
would be checked. On the contrary, I maintain that, by its continuance, the 
natives will be deterred from having any dealings with Europeans, who will 
have the power of dragging them before the Supreme Court, whenever they 
may have a law-suit with them : the Hindoos, as Dwarkanauth Tagore states, 
being a wary race, who, if they have lost one eye, will take care of the other. 
Even this sad alternative is to be denied them by the next resolution. 

Mr. Longueville Clarke, also an advocate in the Supreme Court, proposed 
the next resolution, to which I beg to call public attention. After a rather 
intemperate speech, in which the Fourth in Council was threatened with being 
put into a sack, and thrown into the sea (and the lie was plainly given by Mr. 
Clarke to his opponent in argument); the resolution proposed by this gentle- 
man is : “ That the native subjects of the Crown ought to be placed on an 
equal footing with the British subjects, in respect to the right of appeal to the 
Supreme Court.” Here the real cause of the meeting is at once divulged. 
The existence and not the exercise of the power of appeal from Europeans 
in the interior, was merely a secondary consideration; the gaining of this 
point, from the Court of Directors, or from Parliament, was the principal 
object. This, if once obtained, would be for the advocates and attorneys of 
the Supreme Court, and their dependents, the opening of a mine of gold. It 
would be the renewal, with a much more extended field of action, of the good 
old limes, when a barrister, after a few years’ practice, could retire to Europe 
with an enormous fortune. The attorneys and their dependents would be 
looking to the provinces for fresh sources of litigation ; and, on every suc- 
cession in a wealthy family, would be on the watch for some one of them who, 
discontented with his lot, would be willing to dispute the succession ; and 
thereby bring the whole property into court : the consequences of which would 
bo, as in the case of the unfortunate Kullum Oolla Khan, that the family 
would be reduced to beggary ; whilst the fortunes of the gentlemen of the 
court would be rapidly accumulating. This will, in some measure, account 
for the turbulent conduct of Mr. Clarke at this meeting, where, totally regard- 
less of our political situation, he audaciously,— I was going to say seditiously, 
—calls upon every European and every native in the country to unite, one and 
all, in opposing by every means in their power the orders of Government, 
assuring them that though “ individually they may be lighter than the grains of 
dust in the desert ; the wave of the sand-storm is not more overwhelming 
than the concentrated power of the multitude.” 

The consequences that would result to the natives, from the passing of the 
above resolutions into laws, have been already described The certain con- 
^ sequences to the Government would be,— 1st. Getting the English daily more 
•detested in the interior; 2dly. Bringing the Government into contempt, by its 
being unable to protect the natives, who would daily see its decrees and regu- 
lations set aside by the Supreme Court ; and, 3dly. Obstructing the officers of 
the Government in the collection of the revenue, and paralyzing their efforts 
to do so, by bringing them into collision with the Supreme Court. 

The third and last resolution, to which I would wish to advert, is that 
proposed by Mr. Stocqueler, editor of the Englishman newspaper, who, 
thinking jt probable that the Court of Directors would reject their memorial] 
moved, “That it is also expedient to provide for the chance of the failure of 
such memorial, and to petition Parliament to repeal the said act.” 
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I trust that, whenever these resolutions are submitted to Parliament, the 
members of that honourable assembly will be aware of the nature of the 
requests so anxiously preferred to them, under the specious pretext of extend- 
ing the liberty of the subject to both Europeans and natives under the Com- 
pany’s government ; and that, instead of granting the prayer of the petition 
they will at once reject it, as giving an unjust preference to the European over 
the native j and as likely to be the means (judging from what has already taken 
place) of involving the rich natives in the provinces in ruin and beggary, and 
of subjecting the poor to tyranny and oppression. 

Let it always be borne in mind, that rendering to the natives of India impar- 
tial justice, and the amplest security and protection from foreign aggression and 
from internal foes, is a sacred duty imposed on us by our f)olitical situation. 
If we attend to this, and establish schools in the interior, for the dissemination 
of knowledge among the natives, and the improvement of their minds, so as 
to qualify them to fill higher and more responsible situations under govern- 
mentj and, above all, to give them the means of a ready access to our sacred 
volume, whereby they will be able to appreciate the purity of its precepts; 
and if, along with this, we grant to India an unrestricted export of her pro- 
duce to England, on paying equal duties to those charged when the produce 
of England is exported to India, we shall be aeting the part intended for us 
by Providence, when we were raised from being a Company of merchants to 
be the rulers of an empire. It is then that we will make India u prosperous 
and a happy country, having its interests so closely interwoven and blended 
with our own, that whatever conduces to the prosperity and happiness of the 
one, will be sensibly felt by the other. 

I am. Sir, 

Your most obedient servant, 

A Commandant Retired. 


THE ARABIAN NIGHTS. 

A Correspondent (Mr, Inman) writes:— “ I know not whether it has ever been 
remarked, that, in the story of Prince Ahmed and the Fairy Pari Banou, in the 
Arabian Nights' Entertainments, one of the magical curiosities procured by the 
three princes on their travels, is, what the English translator renders, an 
“ivory perspective glass,” and describes it as “a tube of ivory, with a glass 
at each end.” If this be not a forced adaptation of the original, does it not go 
far to add to the many discoveries in science and art which we owe to the 
East— that of the Telescope ? ” 
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MIRIAMI.* 

A GEORGIAN ROMANCE. 

When he approached the capital, Zooloomat, in the disguise of a merchant, 
entered a caravanserai, and watched his opportunity to reconnoitre the castle 
in which Noini-Awthab was confined. He perceived a part where it appeared 
easy to ascend and descend ; and as soon as it was night, he flung a rope, which 
took hold of the battlements of the tower, and he thus scaled the wall. He 
glided into the citadel, and, finding the door of a chamber open, entered. 
Nonv-Awthab, being unable to sleep, had quitted Zora, and gone to walk in 
the garden, where she wept over the image of Miri, which her fancy presented 
to her. Zooloomat, being now in the chamber of the princess, and conclud- 
ing that a young damsel, who was asleep on an elevated couch, was the person 
of whom he was in search, blew into her nostrils a powder which rendered her 
motionless, and placing her in an empty box, conveyed her to the sea-shore* 
There he liberated his fair prisoner from her confinement, and telling her he 
was transporting her to the son of the king of the Franks, left her to repose. 

In the mean time, there was a div in these parts, named Boolghamoon-jadoof 
(‘ cameleon magician*), who ruled over a numerous people. He had one son 
and one daughter, and was constantly walking on the sea-shore. Mookhthal 
(wicked), the son of the div, having come to the place where Zooloomat slept, 
saw Zora, was smitten with her charms, and conveyed her quietly away into 
his castle. Zooloomat, when he awoke, was chagrined to find that his prize 
had escaped, and that he should be obliged, after all, to return with empty 
hands to Frankistan. On his way, he encountered the army of Miri, and 
asked who they were. He was told that it was the king of JJgypt proceeding to 
Maghrib in search of a wife. “ No doubt,*’ thought Zooloomat, “ these are 
they who have robbed me of my prize and he returned in a state of great 
dejection to his own country. Prince Sahib, who reckoned upon acquiring 
Nomi-Awthab, sunk into despair when he heard the news. He tore his collar, 
heaped ashes on his head, and uttered frightful cries. His father endeavoured 
to console him, by telling him that the king of Egypt should not rob him of his 
betrothed. He collected a large army, and placing Sahib at its head, said, ** If 
you wish to be a son worthy of me, bring hither Miri, not alive, but dead ; 
kill him, and rescue the young princess.** 

Meanwhile, Miri advanced, by forced marches, against Maghrib. Arriving at 
a mountain, which was a place of re.sort for multitudes of serpents, he filled 
a coffer with these reptiles, and carried it with him. When he reached the 
sea-shore, he wrote to king Ilayl, offering him the alternative of consenting to 
his marriage with his daughter, or war. In a letter to Nomi-Awthab, he painted 
the severity of his torments, and entrusting it to Nasib, desired him to 
Jjring her reply, whilst he prepared his vessels. 

Sahib, in the mean time, came up with the army of Miri, and wrote to him 
thus ; ** You have carried off’ my cousin, Nomi-Awthab, and doubtless retain 
her in your power. I respect your noble birth ; but either deliver up the dam- 
sel, or dread the consequences of refusal.** This letter was like a thunder- 
bolt to Miri. “What!” he exclaimed, “has she been put out of the way? 
Then farewell life !” His vizirs, however, prevailed upon him to consent to 
live till Nasib returned. 

* Continued from page .ISS, vol. xxii. 
t More properly " Bookalamwn-Jadoo,-* kind of Proteus. 
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When Noini-Awthab found that, whilst she was weeping in the garden, 
Zora had been carried oflT, she was distressed at the thought that she had been 
the cause. The vizir, Otarid, hearing that his beloved daughter had dis- 
appeared, uncovered his head, tore off his collar, and vented his grief to the 
king. At this juncture, Naaib brought the letter from Miri, which threw Ilayl 
into a rage, and cursing the writer, he vowed he would not give him his 
daughter, defying him to do his worst. Nasib, then, attaching the bone of the 
babagout to his arm, proceeded to the fortress of Nomi-Awthab, whom he 
found in mourning. Laying down the letter, the princess opened it, and read- 
ing the writing of Miri, broke into sobs. Then, wondering how the letter 
came, she bethought herself : “ Miri is the son of a fay ; a fay must have been 
his messenger.” She took paper and reed, and wrote, in turn, a description 
of the sufferings she experienced, and the dream she had had, and, sealing the 
letter, put it before her. Nasib bore it instantly to Miri, together with the 
reply of king Ilayl. The latter fired him with rage ; the former infused softer 
emotions into his breast. 

The trumpet sounded to battle with the army of the Franks. For three 
days and as many nights did they fight, the victory remaining uncertain. At 
length, Nasib, with the bone on his arm, penetrated to the tent of Sahib. He 
was struck with the majestic stature of the prince, who was surrounded by 
his vizirs and generals. “ What a fine army is that of the Egyptians !” said 
they ; “ how they excel in military science !” “ If Miri would release Nomi- 
Awthab,’* observed Sahib, I would not molest him further. Wretch !” said 
he, “ addressing Zooloomat, “ the sole author of this mischief j if you had 
not carried her away, she could not have fallen into their hands.” “ Speak 
the word,” said Zooloomat, “ and I will bring her to you from the midst of the 
Egyptian army.” ** Go, then,” replied the prince. 

Zooloomat directed his course towards the camp of the Egyptians. Nasib 
followed him, and said, in the language of the Franks, “ Sahib has sent me to 
assist you, as 1 know where the princess is kept, and being familiar to the 
Egyptians, I shall meet with no ob.stacle. Wait, therefore, for me here, and 
I will bring you the princess.” Nasib immediately went to Miri, told him the 
case, and prevailed upon him to let him carry the box of serpents to Zooloo- 
mat, who bore off his prize in ecstasy. When Sahib saw Zooloomat approach, 
“Well,” said he how have you succeeded ?” “The man you sent me,” 
he replied, “ has been of essential service.” “ What man ?” asked the prince; 
“ bring him hither :” but Nasib was nowhere to be found. The prince, how- 
ever, prepared to make a grand entertainment to celebrate the event, and 
commanded his attendants to liberate the princess, and conduct her to him. 
They opened the chest, when the serpents, famished with hunger, flew at all 
who came near: “it was, as it were, the day of judgment.” Nasib, who was 
at hand, cried out, “ All is lost ! The Egyptians are upon us ! Prinfce Sahib 
is killed !” At these words, the soldiers fell into confusion, and killed each ' 
other without knowing what they did : at break of day, the army of the Franks 
was almost extinct. Sahib found that not more than a thousand men had 
escaped the general slaughter. Miri put his army in motion, and, pursuing 
his rival, slew him and all his remaining troops, leaving not a soul to carry the 
news of the disaster. 

Ilayl fell into such a rage when he learned this event, that he was almost 
beside himself. Miri wrote to the princess by Nasib, who, by virtue of his 
talisman, could obtain easy access to the harem. He found Nomi-Awthab in 
the garden, weeping for Miri and Zora. IJe placed the letter before her ; she 
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seized it with avidity, devoured it with her eyes ; a smile of joy came over her 
features, and she instantly prepared a reply, which Nasib conveyed to Miri : it 
drew a shower of pearls from his eyes. 

During; these transactions, Mookhthal, son of Boolghamoon, the div, who 
had carried ofFZora, offered her marriage, but she rejected his proposal. In 
vaia did he proffer the richest presents ; Zorawas firm in her rctliiai ; where- 
upon, the young div, exasperated at the disappointment, resolved to kill her. 
But, bethinking himself, he determined, first, to write to her father. He 
accordingly cast the unhappy Zora into a dungeon, and wrote a letter to 
Otarid, in these terms : “ Give me the hand of your daughter, or I will put 
I her to death.” The bearer of this letter was a div, who placed it by the side 
I of the vizir whilst he was asleep. Otarid, when he awoke, and learned from 
this epistle the fate of his child, went in tears to the king. “ Sire,” said he, 
“if you do not help me, the div Boolghamoon will have ray daughter; rescue 
her, or I shall die before your face.” The king, distressed at the new.s, ob- 
served, " What can be done ? Who can resist Boolghamoon div ? To make 
head against him, a hundred thousand kings would be barely sufficient. On 
one hand, I am menaced by Miri, who has killed Sahib, and is about to invade 
my territories. What then can I do for you ?” “ Prince,” replied Otarid, 
“ craft is more potent that force. Instead of opposing the king of Egypt, offer 
him your daughter, on condition that he recovers mine. If he destroys the 
div, we shall be rid of one enemy ; and if the div destroys him, we shall 
escape another.” King Hay!, delighted at this suggestion, dictated a letter to 
his secretary, which he addressed to Miri, wherein, after compliments and 
expressions of friendship, he said, Boolghamoon-jadoo has carried off a 
young lady from our harem ; attack him, kill him, take his castle, and restore 
the lady, and all your wishes shall be fulfilled.” This letter, wliich was 
accompanied by rich presents, threw Miri into great perplexity. His faithful 
counsellors, Mooshthar and Nikakhtar, adv^ed him to undertake the adven- 
ture. “Do not he dispirited,” said they; “with the favour of heaven, every 
thing is practicable. Let us march against the div, vanquish him, and there 
will be an end of our trouble.” 

Miri ordered his troops to march, and when they approached the territory of 
Boolghamoon-jadoo, Mookhthal hastened to acquaint his father that the king 
®f higypt was about to attack him. “What a rash fool must he be,” exclaimed 
the div, with a scornful smile, “ who esteems his life so little as to think of 
fighting with me !” By the force of magic, he instantly filled the atmosphere 
around the Egyptian army with snow and hoar-frost, to such a degree, that 
and horses perished with cold. Miri, convinced that this supernatural 
occurrence was the efiect of the jadoo’s sorcery, prayed to Aramia,* and 
recommended his troops to do the same. The Almighty ordained that the 
0 arm should then dissolve, and joy appeared throughout tlic Egyptian army 
"'ith the rays of the sun. They advanced against the citadel, defended by the 
J>ea on one side, and on the other by a vast ditch. During the night, they 
incessantly invoked Aramia, and, at break of day, Boolghamoon made a sortie 
at the head of his troops, when, on a sudden, monstrous serpents, more nume- 
rous than drops of rain, issued from the waters, flames darting from their eyes, 
nostrils, and throats. When the protection of Aramia had caused these mon- 
sters to vanish at the approach of the Egyptians, Boolghamoon, astoni.shed, 
exclaimed, “ Were there ever such children of Adam ! What race are they, 

^ 0 thus set my arts at defiance ?” “ If magic is vain,” remarked his son 

, . • Aramia is the Arabian name of the prophet Jeremiah. 
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Mookhthal, “ the sword is still a resource.” Boolghamoon had a large drum 
made by Skandar-zelghoo (‘ the Two-horned Alexander **), the sound of whidj 
instilled fear into the heart at the distance of a thousand miles. The sounds it 
emitted this very night, as a signal of the next day’s battle, almost extinguished 
the courage of the Egyptians ; but prayer to God and invocation of Aramia 
restored their confidence. 

In the morning, Mookhthal marched out at the head of his wild and horrid, 
looking legions, and drew them up in order of battle. With a loud voice he 
defied Miri, exclaiming, “ Son of Adam, as thy faith forbids the massacre of 
so many human beings, let us decide our quarrel by single combat : if I am vie- 
tor, I will retain my prize ; if vanquished, I will yield her to thee.” At these 
words, Miri encouraged his troops, telling them that God was his protector, 
and Aramia would be on their side. Advancing with bow and arrow, he 
approached the div, who was on foot, and in stature like a mountain, armed 
with an enormous club, and vomiting flames from his mouth : he seemed the 
very personification of hell. When Mookhthal beheld Miri, he stepped for- 
ward a few paces, brandishing his club. The king of Egypt, adjusting his bow 
and addressing a prayer to Aramia, leaped from his courser ; he had scarcely 
touched the ground, before the div’s club had crushed the noble animal. The 
Egyptian soldiers, thinking Miri had fallen, uttered loud and plaintive cries; 
but the king promptly drew his bow, and his shaft pierced the side of the div, 
who, feeling a mortal wound, roared horribly, whilst Miri, with his sciraetar, 
cut him in two. Whilst the Egyptians raised shouts of triumph, and poured 
forth thanks to heaven, the soldiers of the div dispersed, and announced to 
Boolghamoon-jadoo the fate of his son ; the unhappy father groaned in agony, 
tore his collar, and covered his head with ashes. 

Miri forthwith sent Nasib to seek Zora. With his talisman, he traversed 
securely the castle, and beheld a throne, and crowds of divs mourning for 
Mookhthal. He heard Boolghamoon tell his daughter Shamgoon (‘ black colour’) 
that he interned to set off next day, and cut off the head of every mortal he 
encountered, in revenge of his son. Shamgoon warned her father, that the 
Egyptians were not ordinary men ; that as they had destroyed Moohhthal, they 
might prevail over him ; and “what then,” said she, “will become of me? 
“ Dismiss all uneasiness on that score, daughter,” replied the div ; “ they have 
no power over my life, because my soul is lodged in the body of a black fish, 
and so long as that fish swims on a certain lake, my life is secure from harm. 
The girl who was the cause of Mookhthal’s fate shall die tomorrow,” 

Nasib hastened to Miri with this intelligence. The king marched his army 
to the lake, and employed some fishermen to catch the black fish, which he 
kept alive till he encountered Boolghamoon, when he threw it violently to the 
ground. As the fish underwent the agonies of death, so did the div, and 
when Miri crushed it with a blow, Boolghamoon breathed his last. The troops 
of the magician were easily routed ; the citadel was taken, and an immense 
booty fell into the hands of the victors. 

For six days was their search for Zora ineflectual, and Miri began to think 
that the jadoo had destroyed her in his rage. Nikakhtar, in traversing the 
apartments, perceived a large stone ; he shook it, and plaintive moans were 
heard. He fastened a rope to his girdle, and the other end to the stone, and 
let himself down an aperture, where he beheld a female of great beauty fastened 
with silken cords, and bathed in tears. “Zora!” he exclaimed} and imme* 
diately broke her bonds, and told her that heaven had sent her a liberator. 

• Such it the designation given to Alexander the Great by all the Asiatic nations. 
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tiie beautjf of the lovely captive made an impression on the heart of Nikakhtar, 
her deliverer appeared in her eyes invested with countless graces ; they stood 
for a moment in a state of entrancement ; then, intoxicated with delight, they 
fell into each other’s arras. 

Nikakhtar hastened to Miri with the news of his success. Zora was con- 
veyed to the harem of the king, before whom she prostrated herself, kissing 
his feet and congratulating him on his triumph. Nasib raised her, placed her 
in a carriage, and sent her, under the charge of Nasib, to King Ilayl, with an 
account of his victory ; he followed closely after. 

On his departure, Shamgoon re-entered the castle, and seeing its desolation 
smote her head, and vowed to revenge the death of her father and brother* 
She assumed the form of Nomi-Awthab, and with her divs, followed the steps 
of Miri. One of the genii, in the costume of an eunuch, applied for permission 
to speak to King Miri. He was admitted. “ I am,” said he, “ Nomi- 
Awtliab’s eunuch, who has sent me to say that, (laving heard of your success, 
and being impatient to felicitate you, she has secretly withdrawn herself from 
her father’s palace, and awaits you at the sea-shore; she will die if you come 
not.” Miri hesitated. At length he said, " I will come and sent an express 
to Nasib and Zora, desiring them to turn back. 

When Miri met the daughter of the div, he felt, he knew not why, sad and 
discontented. “ You do not love me, I see it,” said she. “ After so long a 
trial, I did not expect so sudden a revulsion,” was his reply. The daughter of 
the div, on this, arose and withdrew. On the arrival of Nasib and Zora, the 
king imparted his doubts as to the reality of the Nomi-Awthab he had just 
seen; “ neither her aspect nor her behaviour pleases me,” said he; “ try to 
unravel the mystery, Nasib.” The general promised to do so, and making 
hinibelf invisible, he approached the person of Shamgoon, whom he heard 
lament that all her deceit wa.s ineifoctual, and declare that she would sacrifice 
Miri that very night. “ It was the daughter of the jadoo,” said Nasib, on 
returning to the king ; “ she repents not having assasinated you,” Miri ordered 
his troops to bring her to him by force, with all her attendants. The false 
Nomi-Awthab upbraided him for using his mistress like a slave. The king 
having addressed a prayer to Aramia, the divs returned to their own infernal 
forms, too horrible to behold. “ Let them die !” said Miri; and his command 
was forthwith obeyed. After this dangerous adventure, the king renewed his 
thanks to heaven, and again marched towards the territory of king Ilayl, 

The arrival of Zora was the source of great satisfaction to this prince; but 
her father, Otarid, was extravagant in his joy. He declared that her deliverer 
must be a messenger from heaven, superior to weak humanity. Ilayl directed 
Otarid to select the richest jewels in his treasury, as a present to Miri, and 
his generals at the head of their troops to welcome him to the city. Upon his 
^‘ntry, the people hailed with acclamations the conqueror of the divs, and 
showered gold and jewels upon his head. The city, illuminated, resembled a 
paradise. King Ilayl met Miri, embraced him tenderly, complimented him 
upon his success, and placed a rich diadem upon his head. Feasts and ban- 
quets succeeded each other without interruption ; and tlie largesses exceeded 
even the hopes of the troops. 

All the varieties of enjoyment, however, did not mitigate the affliction of 
Miri at the absence of Nomi-Awthab; on the contrary, they augmented it, 
At length he despatched Nasib with a letter to her, wherein he declared that 

life had become weary to him; that, without her, it were better he should 
perish in the deeps of the sea. 
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Entering; invisibly the sipartnient or Nouii-Awthab, Nasib saw her and Zora 
together, and overheard them relate their respective adventures during their 
separation. Zora, amongst other incidents, described the trick played by 
Shamgoon, by which Miri was for a time deceived. At this, a secret flame was 
lighted in the breast of Nomi-Awtliab, who broke out into such bitter invec- 
tives against her lover, that Zora repented her words. “ No,” said the prin- 
cess; ** since he is so easily duped, he shall be no husband of mine: what 
resemblance could there be between Shamgoon and me?” Nasib, not discon- 
certed by this incident, delivered his message ; but Nomi-Awthab, though she 
saw the letter, would not touch it. The tender Zora threw herself on her 
knees, and telling her that Miri had soon detected the artifice, protested that, 
if the princess did not read the letter, she would put herself to death. Noini, 
thereupon, called for ink and reed, and traced this answer : “To him that rules 
my heart, Miri, king, adorned with the diadem. I have heard that it has 
happened to you to mistake the features of a sorceress for mine; though my 
mother has not made me capable of deceiving a man. Could you offer such an 
aflTront to the king my father, and after so many efforts for me, place me in 
comparison with a cursed div? Zora has related to me your adventures, and 
her eulogy of you has augmented my love ; but what she said of the sorceress 
has so dejected me, that I would not have written had she not urged me.” 

Miri was much distressed at this letter, and at the thought that the princess 
should imagine he could feel a passion for any object but herself. “ Lead me to 
her,” said he; “I cannot endure the cold intercourse of letters; in her pre- 
sence I am confident I could subdue her anger and regain her heart.” 

Accordingly, Miri and Nasib set off secretly at night to the castle of Nonii* 
Awthab, and attaching a rope to the ramparts, scaled the wall. Miri, with the 
talisman of Na.sib on his arm, entered the apartment of the princess, who, seateil 
upon a throne, was accompanying with her melodious voice the lute of Zora. 
Miri was so ravished at her beauty, that he sunk senseless on the floor. Tlie 
princess, hearing the noise, uttered a shriek, and Zora, clapping her hand.s,* 
threw down her Inte, and hastened to her friend and mistress. “By your sun,”t 
she exclaimed, “ Miri hears us.” Looking around, she beheld only Nasib.” 
“ Whence came you ?” said .she ; “ we heard a voice like that of Miri ” 
“ True,” said Nasib ; “ impatient to see Nomi-Awthab, the unhappy Miri has 
accompanied me hither ; he secs you, he bears your sweet voices ; hut, unable 
to endure the spectacle, he has fainted, though I see him not.” The princess, 
though covered with confusion, felt a secret sentiment of delight at the pre- 
sence of the prince; though, assuming a tone of severity, she said, “Whence 
comes it, that strangers presume to enter my dwelling without announcement f 
Do they think that they are in the house of Saresca or Shabrang? My august 
father and mother are the only visitors I have hitherto had ; since my house 
seems to be regarded as a caravanserai, I shall dwell here no longer.” She 
then arose, as if to seek the queen ; but Zora held her by the robe^ saying, 
“ it is a great sovereign, the son of a potent emperor, who has suffered much 
for you ; stay and seat yourself on the throne, that a single glance may reward 
his woes.” She did so for a moment ; but Miri, feeling his heart palpitate 
violently, said to Nasib, “ let us be gone ; I can endure it no longer,” and 
went away. Awthab, hearing this, desired Zora to prevail upon the prince to 
return, which he consented to do, and Awthab received him kindly at the 
door, Afler the salute of peace, their hands joined ; each seated on a throne, 

* The mode of ■ummoning domeitici in Georgls and the Eail. 

t A common Georgian adjuration. 
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they seemed like two suns illuminating the world. Assuredly, they were formed 
fur each other. Miri dared scarcely look upon the dazzling beauty of the 
princess; hanging upon her vermil lips, and tasting their balmy spoils, he 
exclaimed, “ how far does such a moment of delight overpay ages of misery I” 
Thus passed the whole night. When they fainted through excess of emotion, 
they were revived by Zora besprinkling them with rose-water. When break of 
day forced them to separate, they knew not what they did, 

Miri sent Nikakhtar and Nasib to king Ilayl, to claim the fulfilment of his 
promise. The king of Maghrib was perplexed, and said he must consult his 
vizirs. Queen Khoostshid and the vizirs declared that none but a prince of 
extraordinary merit could have accomplished what Miri had done, and the 
queen insisted that no one should have her daughter’s hand but the conqueror 
of Bhoolghamoon-jadoo; she had made this vow to heaven. The king acknow- 
leged the merit of Miri, and that he could not refuse his application without a 
breach of faith ; hut, said he, “ I shall blush in the face of my people if 1 give 
my daughter to a king who has been bought with money.” Miri having heard 
this from N'asib, who was invisibly present, thought it time to send him the 
letter of Aramia, which the king had no sooner read, than all doubt of Miri’s 
royal descent vanished from his mind. 

The marriage of the king of Egypt with the beautiful Nomi-Awthab took 
place with the utmost splendour. Ilayl invited all the grandees of his empire: 

I have but one daughter,” said he, in his proclamation, “ and I wish that 
her nuptials may be magnificently celebrated before she departs to a distant 
land.” The guests arrived in crowds; the city seemed on fire with the illumi- 
nations ; not an unhappy soul could be found in it. The dowry of the princess 
was 2,000 camels, precious stones, pearls, silk stuffs, slaves of both sexes, and 
horses,— who knows their number ? 

The queen and the vizir Otarid accompanied Nomi-Awthab and her constant 
friend Zora. When they reached the sea-shore, Miri chased a deer, which led 
him amongst the rocks, where he was forced to remain during the night, with 
Nasiband Nikakhtar. In the morning, they found that they were on a moun- 
tain belonging to king Milatan, an impious prince, who boasted that he was a 
god, and acklowledged no superior. Woojna, his general, was a man of prodi- 
gious strength. A mortal feud existed between Ilayl and Milatan, and they were 
constantly making inroads on each other’s territory. Every night, Woojna 
prowled over the mountain, to surprise and plunder travellers, and discovering 
Miri and his companions, he asked who they were, and w hence they came ? The 
aspect of the giant filled them with wonder and alarm. Knowing not the people 
with whom he had to do, Miri replied, “ we come from the country of Ilayl.” 
At these words, Woojna put all three in fetters, and dragged them before his 
master, who treated them as spies from his enemy, in spite of the protestations 
^of Miri, that he was on his march to Egypt, and had lost his way. Milatan 
directed his general to inquire into the truth of this story, and Woojna cast 
them into a large cavern, which he closed up with an enormous stone. 

Meanwhile, whilst the people of Miri, led by Mooshthar, were seeking him, 
they fell in with a body of men who said they were the soldiers of king Abroo; 
“ Miri having killed his son Sahib, the king is on his way to Egypt to demand 
vengeance for his blood.” Aghast at this intelligence, Mooshthar hastened to 
disclose to Nomi-Awthab the appalling news of the disappearance of Miri and 
the expedition of the king of the Franks. 

The lovely queen of Egypt uncovered her head, tore her hair, broke her 
collar, and lacerated her bosom, whiter than alabaster. Zora, thinking of her 
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Nikakhtar, was equally distracted. “To lose time in lamentation, when the 
enemy is at our gates,” said Queen Khoorshid, “ is folly. Let us return to 
Yemen; my husband is a great sovereign, from whom nothing can be hidden. 
God will have pity on us.” The king of the Franks, however, hearing that 
the Egyptian army had retreated, pursued them at the head of his troops, over- 
took, and exterminated them, taking prisoners Khoorshid, her daughter, Zora, 
and Mooshthar. He would have put them to death,, but his vizirs advised him 
to spare them till Miri was found. Binding Mooshthar on the back of a camel, 
and securing the females in chains, Abroo returned to his own territories, 
where he sentenced Mooshthar to be shot to death with arrows, on the king’s 
“ grand day” (his birth-day), and the females to be slowly tortured to death. 
They were confined in a private house, and Mooshthar was placed under the 
particular care of the vizir. He had a daughter, named Asra* (Virgin), who 
loved Mooshthar at first sight, and who supplied him with food, and comforted 
him with hopes of freedom. Her kindness and her beauty won the love of 
Mooshthar. 

Miri and his companions passed a month in their cavern. One day, the 
king, when on his knees at prayer, his aspirations ascending to heaven, whilst 
the earth was wet with his tears, sunk to sleep, and in a dream beheld a deli- 
cious garden. The trees were of gold, the leaves of emerald, and the fruit was 
gems. In the middle, was a magnificent basin, on the edge of which appeared 
a youth, with a crown on his head, and clothed in the insignia of royalty. 
“Miri,” he cried, “arise; your prayers have been heard; no mortal has 
hitherto escaped from the prison in which you are, but God has pronounced 
your deliverance. You will find here a companion in misfortune, on whose 
account your freedom is granted.” “ My Lord,” said Miri, his face to the 
ground, “ who are you, and what place is this ? ” “ Ask me no questions,” 
replied the vision ; “this is paradise, and this water is the Tigris.” 

Miri awoke in trepidation ; Nikakhtar inquired the cause. Miri disclosed to 
him his dream, and desired his companions to search the cave. Their long and 
heavy chain rendered this a work of toil ; but Nasib remarked a passage 
whence issued sobs and groans. He followed it, and entered a chamber, where 
he beheld a young damsel, a star of beauty, dazzling as the sun. “ Wonder of 
the world,” exclaimed he, “ who are you ?” “ Brother,” replied the beauty, 

“ I am the daughter of a fay, a descendant of the king of the East ; my name 
is Goolazar ; Andalib, my cou.sin, and I were mutually attached, and vowed 
eternal fidelity. A beautiful spring was the scene of our interviews. The son 
of a sister of my mother, my mortal enemy, surprised me one day alone, 
carried me off, and loading me with chains, flung me into this pit. For four- 
teen years have I suffered what you behold.” Her parched lips rendered her 
words scarcely intelligible. 

Nasib reported his discovery to the king, who started at the name of Anda- ,, 
lib, recollecting that this young man, after relating to him the history of Goo- 
lazar, had given him five feathers, charging him to burn them when he was 
wanted, and he would instantly come to his succour. In an hour, Andalib 
was at the mouth of the cavern ; the stone was rolled away, and he stood 
before Miri, who was in tears. He embraced him, and his chains fell off 
“ Attend not to me, my brother,” said the king ; " one who has been a cap- 
tive here for fourteen years deserves more your care and compassion.” “ What 
captive ?” asked Andalib, whose attention was awakened by the mention of 
fourteen years. The king desired Nasib to conduct the youth to the chamber, 

* A name given in the East to the Virgin Mary. 
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when he and Goolazar recognized each other, and sunk to the ground. Recover- 
ing themselves, all the captives were liberated by Andalib, and being seated on 
the throne of the fays, brought by him, they were conveyed to the sea*shore, 
where they expected to find the Egyptian army; but it was deserted. Thinking 
that his people had proceeded to Egypt, they mounted the throne borne by the 
fays, and were soon in the capital of that country. A few of his troops, who 
had escaped the carnage of the Franks, were met with by Miri, who informed 
him of the state of affairs. The king was plunged into despair ; he wished to 
live no longer. “ Do nothing rashly,” said Andalib. ** If they are alive, they 
cannot be concealed from me ; if they are dead, you cannot revive them. You 
shall hear of them ere night.” They sat on the throne, and were soon in the 
kingdom of the Franks, just at the moment when Mooshthar, fastened to a 
tree, and offering up prayers, was about to be transfixed with arrows. Andalib 
conveyed him to Miri. “Where arc they?” asked the king. Mooshthar 
replied, that Zora was alive; that Nomi-Awthab and Khoorshid were in the 
king’s harem. Andalib hastens thither, discovers them in a dungeon, invoking 
death to end their woes. In a moment they were placed on the throne, and 
conveyed by the genii into the presence of Miri. Zora was discovered bathed 
in tears at the door of the prison where Mookhthar had been immured. She 
also was wafted on the throne to Miri. The whole party, including Goolazar, 
queen of the fays, were then transported, at the command of Andalib, on the 
enchanted throne, to the spot where he had lost his mistress, whence he wrote 
to his uncle an account of the recovery of Goolazar, and invited him to join 
them at the spring. The letter was carried by a fay, and the father of Goolazar 
soon appeared, with an escort, almost beside himself with joy. Andalib pre- 
vailed upon Miri to wait and grace his nuptials with his presence. The father 
of Andalib, delighted at seeing their son after fourteen years’ separation, 
invited their friends, the fays, and the city was filled with potent princes and 
legions of genii. Amongst the amusements contrived to delight the guests, 
was a banquet for the ladies, who congregated in their most gorgeous apparel ; 
amongst whom Nomi-Awthab shone in the richest array. A female clad in 
black took her scat next to her. “ Sister,” said the princess, “ what can be 
the reason that even this happy hymeneal feast cannot induce you to lay aside 
your mourning ?” The female in black replied, “ I am Khoram-phor ; a son 
of my sister, named Miri, whilst hunting, met with a man who shewed him the 
portrait of a beauty, which fired him with unquenchable love. He embarked 
on the sea; his vessel was wrecked; we know not whether he is alive or dead. 
By order of his father, the emperor Khosrow Shah, the genii have traversed 
land and sea without finding him. The shah is dying with grief; the capital 
is full of mourning ; Roozam-phor, my sister, has built a mosque, where she 
has shut herself up and weeps day and night. I have no capacity for happi- 
ness; but the mother of Andalib, who is my friend, compelled me against my 
' will to join in the festivities with which she intended to celebrate the nuptials 
of her only son. 

The recital of this tale drew tears from Nomi-Awthab. “ Remain with me 
this night,” she said, “ and I will introduce you to one who will give you 
some news of Miri.” The unhappy Khoram-phor accordingly passed the night 
with the princess, who, in the morning led her to the spring, in approaching 
which she heard the voices of Andalib a«d Miri, singing to the lyre touched 
by the fingers of Nikakhtar. Khoram-phor recognised the voice of her nephew, 
nnd uttering a shriek, fell senseless on the ground. Nasib and Zora ran to 
learn the cause of the cry, when Nomi-Awthab informed them that the stranger 
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in black was the aunt of Miri. The prince, on hearing this, ran to the spot, 
strained his aunt in his embrace, and overwhelmed her with inquiries. When 
he had heard all, he wept bitterly, and was impatient to return to his native 
country. Khoram>phor urged his departure, that he might see his mother ere 
she expired with the grief she had struggled with for so many years. Andalib 
caused the enchanted throne to he brought, which transported the party to the 
vicinity of the mosque built by Roozam-phor. The aunt of Miri went in to 
her sister and said, “ Here is a man who can tell you news of your son.*’ 
“ He is dead!” exclaimed Roozam-phor, and fell without sense. Miri rushed 
forward, bathed his mother with essence of roses, and recalled her to life with 
his kisses. She knew him not at first, but when assured that she beheld her 
son, she gave a loose to joy. 

A letter to Khosrow Shah announced the arrival of his son and his beautiful 
wife. It stated that “ the prince, ashamed of his fault, dared not appear be- 
fore him.” The emperor, stupified with the news, asked whether he was not 
dreaming. ** Nothing can be more real,” said the messenger; “ if Miri had 
not respectfully awaited your commands, he would have been here.” The 
emperor gave the messenger a whole year’s revenue of his states and set 
off* to meet his son in great pomp. The meeting was a day of felicity to both, 
and they proceeded to the capital of China. The emperor refused to re-cele- 
brate the nuptials of his son, till he had given an entertainment to Andalib, 
his deliverer, whom he termed his “ eldest son.” 

The preparations for the nuptials of Miri andNomi-Awthab were so sumptu- 
ous and the joy was so universal, that it was the conimon saying, that “ the inha- 
bitants of heaven had descended on earth, for the like was never seen before 
and in fact, the sick were cured by looking on Miri. The king and queen of 
the genii were seated on a throne of gold; Khosrow-Shah and Roozam-phor 
on an inferior throne; at the side of the sovereign of the genii were Miri and 
Nomi-Awthab; in front of Khosrow-Shah wereAndalib and Goolazar; on one 
side Nikakhtar and Zora ; on the other, Mooshthar and Asra. The grandees, 
looking on Nomi-Awthab, said to the prince, “ had your sufferings been a 
thousand times greater, the reward would be too much.” The delicious 
strains of music made the place a paradise. For a whole year did these fes- 
tivities continue, when the guests departed. Andalib was loaded with rich 
presents, as well as each of the genii. The separation was painful. 

China now, instead of a veil of mourning, exhibits all the outward signs of 
joy, and heaven has always regarded it since with an eye of favour. 

Although this tale, in respect to invention and the higher qualities of com- 
position, is almost below criticism, as a specimen of the literature of a people 
with whom we are but little acquainted, it is by no means destitute of interest. 
The translator has pointed out many passages which seem to imply that the 
origin of this tale is common with that of Kamrup^ an Hindustani romance, 
which has recently been translated into French, by M. Garcin de Tassy. The 
mixture of Fagan, Mahomedan, and Christian allusions, proves that the texture 
has been wrought out of heterogeneous materials. 
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THE WELLESLEY PAPERS.* 

The contents of the third volume of these valuable documents include 
some which, in our estimation, are of great interest and importance. The 
first letter in the series of despatches states the reasons of Lord Wellesley’s 
remaining in India beyond the period fixed by his original letter of resigna- 
tion, namely, the state of afifairs in the Mahratta empire ; and the succeed- 
ing documents detail the transactions with those states, and the causes, 
progress, and issue of the war, down to the peace with Scindiah and the 
Berar Rajah. 

To these documents, Mr. Martin has prefixed an Introduction, containing 
an extract from a letter to the Prime Minister (Mr. Addington), dated 
10th January 1802, explaining the motives of his resignation; — the letter 
of the Court of Directors, requesting his lordship to continue in the govern- 
ment of India till January 1804, and extracts from Lord Wellesley’s notes 
relative to the transactions with the Mahrattas. These are documents 
which, it will be perceived, are of great importance. 

The first, namely, the extract from the Marquess’s letter to Mr. Adding- 
ton, will be read with much interest: it is a dignified exposition of the causes 
of dissatisfaction, which induced him to tender his resignation, for which he 
had assigned to the Court of Directors no other reason than the successful 
accomplishment of his most essential plans of policy. His Lordship observes: 

For some time past I have perceived the symptoms of an unfavourable dis- 
position arising in the Court of Directors towards the general system of my 
administration ; and private reports and rumours, through authentic channels, 
have confirmed the opinions which I had formed. But a strong sense of pub- 
lic duty and of gratitude has induced me to remain at my post under much 
vexation and disgust, until the most recent despatches from the Court to this 
government, added to those proceedings which have compelled Lord Clive to 
resign his charge, convinced me, that I could not retain mine with any pros- 
pect of private honour, or of public advantage, unless the Court should be 
pleased to restore to me the advantage of its confidence and support in the 
most formal, unequivocal terms, and in the most public manner ; and unless 
the Court should also afford me a satisfactory assurance of its intention to 
receive and confirm in my hands the exercise of those powers which are indis- 
pensably requisite to enable me to conduct this arduous government. 

The causes of offence he reduces to three general points ; first, that the 
Court had manifested a want of confidence in his administration ; secondly, 
that the Court had interfered directly in the most important details of the 
local executive covernment, by the dismission of some persons and the 
appointment of others, and had disclosed an intention of pursuing a similar 
system of direct interposition; lastly, that the Court had positively dis- 
approved of, or withheld its sanction from, measures which his lordship 
conceived to be of essential importance to the British interests in India. 
1 he Marquess enters very minutely into all these several causes of offence, 
detailing the circumstances of each case, and, in conclusion, he calls upon 
the minister to fortify the hands of the local administration. 

,* *^1)® p^patcha, Minute#, and Conespondence of the Marqueu Wellesley, K. G., during hl» adnul- 
•iration in India. Edited by Montoomiav Martiv. Vol. 111. London, 1837. W. H. Allen and Co, 

^«W.*i««.N.S.Vou.22.No,8a. Y 
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PROCEEDINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

Rcyal Analia Society. --k general meeting of this Society was held on the 
7.th of January: Sir George Thomas Staunton, Bart., V.P. in the chair, 

, The following donations were among those laid upon the table:-** 

Prom the British and Foreign Bible Society,— the New Testament in Mandchou ; 
Gospels in Syrio-Chaldaic ; New Testament in Piedmontese ; ditto in New Zea- 
land ; Gospels in French and Vaudois ; ditto in Malaya! im ; part of St. Luke in 
Berber ; St! John in Maltese and Italian ; Greek Pentateuch ; Rarotonga Testa- 
ment; Latin Bible; St. John in Chippeway and English; Malagasse Testament; 
St. Luke in Mexican ; St. Matthew in Bullom and English ; Enghadine Testament ; 
Catalonian Testament. From the Rev. J. Stevenson, of Bombay, his Principles of 
Murathee Grammar, and his Translation of part of the Sanhita of the /?iy veda. 
From the Geological Society, its Transactions^ vol. iv. part 2. From Mr. S. Bennett, 
his “ Specimen of a New Version of the Hebrew Bible.” From Professor Adelung, 
his ** LUteratur der Sanskrit- Spracke.'* From the Institute of British Architects, 
Its Transactions f vol. i. part 1. 

ArdaseerCursetjee, Ardaseer Ilormarjee, Cursetjee Jam8eljee,Aga Mahomed 
Rahem Sherazee, Esqrs. of Bombay, and Chocapah Chetty, Esq. ofMadras, were 
elected hon. resident members. James Henderson, G. R. Porter, John Grant 
Malcolmson, and James Malcolmson, Esquires, were elected resident members 

The paper read was one communicated by the Bombay Branch Royal Asiatic 
Society, and written by the late T. M. Dickenson, Esq. on the subject of the 
Ancient History of Assyria and Persia, with reference to the destruction of 
the Kingdom of Israel. The writer, in this learned memoir, endeavours to 
reconcile the conflicting statements of Herodotus and Ctesias on the subject of 
the Median dynasties, by considering the one spoken of by Ctesias to be a suc- 
cession of kings, of Median origin, the first of whom, named Arbaces, van* 
quished Sardanapalus the Assyrian, in the year 821 B.C., captured Nineveh, 
and established his own family on the throne ; and that spoken of by Hero- 
dotus to be a separate dynasty, reigning over Media only, and which had 
revolted from the supreme monarchy in the eighth century before Christ. The 
two dynasties coincide in the last two reigns, which is accounted for by the 
circumstance that the first of those two last kings drove out the then reigning 
monarch of the dynasty of Ctesias, and established himself on the throne of 
Assyria, thereby gaining a place in the list given by both historians. Mr. 
Dickenson notices, in the conclusion of his paper, a striking agreement between 
the accounts of the Greeks and the Persians, in regard to the period to which 
they refer the establishment of the Persian and Assyrian kingdoms; and 
remarks, that when the infant colonies of the descendants of Noah spread 
themselves abroad in separate parties, to seek for a place wherein to dwell, it 
is reasonable to suppose that the same causes, whatever may have been their 
nature, which led to the institution of a sovereign authority in any one tribe, 
would have led to a similar result in another similarly situated, at no very dif- 
fprent period of time. When, therefore, we find accounts in two different and 
distinct histories, which fixed the establishment of the sovereign authority ih 
two neighbouring kingdoms of the highest antiquity, at nearly the same period 
of time, it must be admitted that the conformity of the two is an argument m 
favour of the truth of both. According to Ctesias, the empire of Assyria was 
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founded by Ninus^ more than 1,300 years before the revolt of Arbaces the 
Mede, which occurred B.C. 8£l, thus placing the establishment of the Assyrian 
monarchy in the twenty-second century before Christ. According to FirdOsf, 
the Peshdadian dynasty had been on the throne 800 years before the invasion 
of Tazis under Zohak: Mr. Dickenson refers this to the year B.C. 1341, giving 
for the establishment of the Persian monarchy the year B C. 2141, twenty 
years only before the era assigned by the Greeks to Ninus, which accounts are 
strikingly borne out by the Hebrew history. Mr. Dickenson considers Ninus 
to have been cotemporary with Kaiomars, to whom Assyria was allotted in the 
division of the earth; and supposes it probable that he was the grandson of 
Ashwr, the son of Shem, and that the kingdom of Assyria took its name from 
him. The isecond part of the paper, investigating the fate of the Ten Tribes 
of Israel, after the fall of Samaria, was reserved for the next meeting. 

The second Meeting was on 21st of January : Richard Clarke, £sq., in the 
chair. 

Amongst the donations to the Library presented, were, from Dr. C. Lessen, 
his Translation into Latin of the Gita Govinda, From the Royal Society of 
Edinburgh, its Transactions ^ Vol. VIII. Part 2. From Solomon Bennett, Esqi 
several of his works on Biblical Criticism. 

Mr. Dickenson’s enquiry into the location nf the Ten Tribe.s of Israel, after 
the fall of Samaria, was read. The writer refutes the opinion of Bochart 
that the Israelite captives were carried to Calcehaena, a town in the N. E. of 
the Assyrian empire; to Chaboras, a mountain, and Ganzania, a town still 
further to the north, in the direction of the Caspian Sea, and to Aria, which 
Bochart supposes to be put for Media. The writer finds, in the geographical 
work ofEdrisijthc names of certain places in Mesopotamia, in accordance with 
those in the Scriptures. He considers the opinions of Sir William Jones, that 
the Afghans are descended from the captives of Samaria, to be without founda-* 
tion, as in the histories and traditions of the Afghans, no mention whatever is 
made of Samaria, or of the Assyrians ; but, on the contrary, they consider 
themselves descended from the captives of Jerusalem. After referring to other 
opinions, as to the location of the Ten Tribes, Mr. Dickeqson mentions the 
idea once warmly advocated by the early settlers in the New World, that the 
North American Indians are of Hebrew origin ; and considers that their opinion 
is deserving more countenance than has been given to it of late. In concluding 
his Essay, however, the writer thinks it must be admitted that the foundations 
on which the several opinions are based, are too slight to satisfy us that the 
children of Israel have been preserved as a separate body ; and that, therefore, 
it is in vain to seek for their descendants either in the present day, or anywhere 
within the reach of historical record. It was probable that many of them 
adhered to the faith of their fathers till the capture of Jerusalem, and the 
fall of Judah ; and that then, when the Jews were scattered throughout Persia, 
and were, by the toleration of the Persian, princes allowed to form themselves 
into separate communities, or to return, if they preferred it, to their native 
land, we may suppose that the hopeless exile of Israel would endeavour to 
avail himself of the indulgence thus granted to his brethren of Judah ; and, as 
national animosity would be buried, for the time, beneath the weight of general 
calamity, they would gradually be incorporated in the tribe of Judah, and con- 
sequently fall under the general denomination of “Jews.** 
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CRITICAL NOTICES. 

A Letter to the Right Hon. I^r John Cam. Hobhouse, Bart, M.P.t Present of the India 
Board, ^c., on Steam Navigation wUh [^o] India, and suggesting the best mode of car- 
tying it into effect via the Bed Sea. By Captain jA>fK8 BAaaER, H. C. S. London, 
1837. Richardson. , 

We have entered very fully into the subject of Steam Communication with 
India this month. Captain Barber urges the same or similar topics as Captain 
Grindla^i and calls Sir John Hobhouse’s attention to the plan, now before Government, 
of carrying tliis international communication into effect by a chartered company. 

History the Reformation, By the Rev. Henry Stebbino, M.A, Vol. II, Being 
Vol. LXXXVI. of Dr. Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclopeedia. Longman and Co. Taylor, 
Mr. Stebbino has in this volume brought to a cloie his able, temperate, and interest- 
ing work. In a truly Christian spirit, with the fidelity of an impartial historian, and 
in a pure and elegant style, he conducts his reader through the “ alternate light and 
darkness ** which diversify the struggle between the Christian cliurch and its various 
enemies. In the present volume, the most important events of the Reformation are 
discussed; the transactions in Germany and Switzerland ; the progress of the Reformed 
doctrines under Henry VIII. in England ; the Council of Trent, with its endless 
tlieological debates respecting doctrine and discipline. The characters of the eminent 
men connected with the Reformation are sketched with impartiality and force,-— • 
Wolsey, Erasmus, Luther, Ac. We join in the concluding ejaculation of Mr. Stebbing; 
** Happy will be that generation, in which the labours of the wise, the love of the good, 
and the united prayers of all classes of believers, shall be seen to clear away the stum- 
bling-blocks and the barriers which have been piled up before the portals of the church, 
in old times by the corruption, in later ages by the neglect, of truth : in the Roman 
church by pride ; in the church of the Reformation by disunion of purpose, and world- 
liness of spirit.” 

ChUde Harold's Pilgrimage. A Romaunt. By Lord Byron. London, 1837. Murray. 

This is one of the most elegant little books, externally and internally, we ever met 
with, and as cheap ns it is elegant. The text, which is beautifully printed, is 
copiously illustrated with notes; and the engravings are worthy of a work of twice 
its cost. 

The Student of Padua, A Domestic Tragedy, in Five Acts, 1836. 

We suspect that this is a first attempt in dramatic composition. The author’s next, 
we have no doubt, will be more successful. The dialogue has some bold passages. 
The play is printed for private circulation merely, 

Oliver and Boyd's New Edinburgh Almanac and National Re])osUory,for the Year 1837. 

We are astonished at the mass of matter comprised in tiiis volume, which, besides 
the Kalendar, embraces useful tables, and a variety of information commercial, 
agricultural, legal, statistical, Ac. &c., which must have cost a prodigious labour to 
compile and compress into 500 pages. 

The Lady's Cabinet Lawyer ; being a fandliar summary of the excltmve rights and liabilU 
ties, leg<U and equitable, of women, as infants, unmarried ; as single women of fuU age; 
as wives ; and as widows. By a Barrister of the Middle Temple. London, lb3C. 
Van Voorst. 

A very useful little vade-mecum. 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 

Mr, B. E. Pote announces “ Remarks on Egyptian Annuity,” in which he claims 
to demonstrate the Shepherd Kings, their language and descendants. 

Capt. Janies Fowckner’s Travels, with Narrative of bis Wanderings and Sufferings 
on the Western Coast of Africa, are in the press. 

Rambles in Egypt and Candia, with Details of the Military Power and Resources of 
those Countries, and Observations on the Government, Policy, and Commercial System 
of Mohammed Ali, by Capt. C. Rochfort Scott — preparing for publication. 

Capt. J. E. Alexander, author of Travels in the East,” announces an Exploratory 
Voyage along the West Coast of Africa, and Narrative of a Campaign in Kafferland 
in 1835. 

Modern India, or Illustrations of the Resources and Capabilities of Hindoostan, by 
Henry H, Spry, Esq., of the Bengal Medical Staff, is in preparation. 
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THE ORIGIN OF THE EGYPTIAN LANGUAGE 

Protko by the Analysis of that and the Hebrew, in an Introductory Essay ; 

By Dr. L. Loewk, 

Member 0 / the SocUtd Aeiatique of Pat is. 

The learned have ventured* to decypher those Egyptian writings, which 
have transmitted to our days convincing evidence of the power and magni- 
ficence of a civilized and ancient people, by reference to agriculture, 
astronomy, and the extraordinary precepts of Egyptian deities ; but how 
grievous has their error been in decyphering the alphabet of a great language, 
which contained definite and indefinite, masculine and feminine articles 
with different symbols, must be easily discerned by all who are willing to 
sacrifice their prejudices at the shrine of truth. 

Some writers have asserted, that a reference was necessary to a Chinese 
dictionary, and others have alleged, that all the different images of animals, 
jdants, and furnitnre, which are termed Hieroglyphics, are merely ornaments 
instead of writing. 

What a deplorable loss would it have been to every branch of literature 
and science, if, in a country which has been the cradle of the arts, and 
whose inhabitants erected such time-conquering monuments of glory, skill 
and power, we had no traces of their history or a capacity for understanding 
words which they placed before us, not with the feeble traces of a pen on 
paper (which might have suffered from fire or water), but with iron chisels 
upon primitive and everlasting rocks ! 

The fortunate discovery of the Rosetta stone, which is now in the British 
Museum, and the vast erudition of Dr. Young, Ackerblad, Sylvestre de Sacy, 
and Champollion, to whom the literary world arc so much indebted, have 
lifted the thick veil whicli had so long shut out the tide of light. 

It has been proved that images of plants, animals, furniture, &c., are 
real characters, and have reference to the Coptic language, which is the 
same as the ancient Egyptian. Those images have, with a very few excep- 
tions, been transmuted into Greek characters, that the Ptolemies might learn 
the Egyptian language, by putting down the sounds in their Greek cha- 
racters, just as they had heard them from the natives. They were then pre- 
served in a Greek dress for the promulgation of new laws and dogmas. 

The subject to which I now invite attention from the learned, has by 
some public writers been understood but superficially, and others of eccentric 
dispositions have entirely misconceived it; I mean the nature of the Egyptian 
language and its etymology, which unfortunately has not sufficiently engaged 
the mind of those great antiquaries, who acquired such reputation by the 
decyphering of the Rosetta stone. 

Since the time of Scaliger, the first who gave attention to the Egyptian,* 
Leonard Abela the Maltese, was sent by Pope Gregory Xlll. to Egypt, 
and was supposed to have acquired some knowledge of the language.f 
dean Baptiste Remondi proposed to publish a Bible in the Egyptian and 

* Slbrand Lubbert, apud Colonies, Gallia Oriental^, p. 116, ed. Fabricio. 

t Colomeiii Italia Orientalie, ed. Wolf. p. 123 et 124. 

Wi!n/.Jow,-M.N.S.Voi..22.No.S7. Z 
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nine other languages, but was unsuccessful.* * * § The learned Peiresk paid a 
great deal of attention to this subject, f and engaged Samuel Petit and 
Saumaise to cultivate a full acquaintance with it. He committed to their care 
the manuscripts which he possessed ; but Saumaise alone acquired a know- 
ledge of the language. t About this time Pietro de la Valle returned from 
the East, with numerous Egyptian manuscripts, an Egyptian-Arabic lexicon, 
and a grammar.^ He, unfortunately, gave his books and papers to P. 
Thomas de Navarre (or Thomas Obicinus, as he was sometimes called), 
with a view to their translation; the latter, however soon expired, 1| and in 
a letter which Peiresk received, it was asserted, that no other Coptic books 
or manuscripts were found amongst the papers of the deceased. Peiresk, 
being anxious to bring the manuscripts of Pietro de la Valle before the 
public, had asked them from the latter, but he met with a refusal, and they 
were given to Kircher, who, with their assistance and that of others, which 
he found in the great library of the Vatican, was enabled to publish his Pro- 
dromusA^gyptiacus (Roma', 1630), and La Lingua AUgypiica Restitutaj 
in 1643, which latter was well received by all the literary world, If although it 
• contained numerous mistakes, which, with the exception of his introducing 
words not found in the original, might be deemed excusable, when we 
consider that it was a subject presenting many difficulties to the author. 
Kircher’s opinion was, that the Greek was derived from the Egyptian. 
Gessner in his MUhridateSy** collected some Egyptian words, which are 
transmitted to us by the ancients. Hottingerft gives several details of the 
Egyptian language. Theodore Petraeus, during his sojourn in Egypt, 
studied the language with great application, and collected many manuscripts, 
Unfortunately, his circumstances did not enable him to lay them before the 
publicist and he only published the first psalm in the Egyptian language, 
with an Arabic translation and a Latin version, under the title of Paid- 
ierium Davidis in Lingua Copiica seu A^gypiiaca, una cum versione 
ArabicUf nunc primum in Latinam versum et in lucem ediUm^ a M. 
Theodora Peirceo ; Lugd. Batav. sumtibus auciorief 1663, in 4to. 

There is in Sion College, London, the first verse of the first chapter of 
the Psalms, and a few words of the second verse, in the Egyptian language, 
with its pronunciation as he heard it when in Egypt. The page is very 
scarce, and so little known, that 1 shall give it in the same shape and 
characters at the termination of this essay, just as 1 found it in a 
book which contains many portions of the Bible in Ethiopia. The imprint 
of the page is Londini, Types Thomee Roycrofty do loc. lix. A learned 
person, who evidently had not seen the work, supposed that Leyden was ific 

• Lelong, BihUothem Saa-a, t. i. p. 3. 

t Peireskii Vita, authore Gassendo; ed,3. Haga; Comitum, \Q55 in 4to. p. 152, UtG. 

; Salmasil EpUtoke. p. 164 he. 

§ Antiquitatea ecclealee Oricntalta, p. 167- 

I LeoAlIatino. Apea Urbatia, Hamburg! 17II, p. 348et340. 

f Mem. aur le dieiion. Copt. Journal dea Savana, 1774, Juin. 

Eg. Wagera Tlgurl, 1610. 

f t Smegma Ot ientale. Heldelbergae, 1658 p. 38. 57, 89, 90. 

Woide, Journal dea Savana, 1774. WilkJn’g Prtpjitt. in nov. teat, Copt, p, Iv. Tromler. Specimen 
blbliotfiecee Copt.— Jacob, p. 26 et 2?. 
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place of publication, and that London had been subscribed through mistake ; 
he also thought this page contained the whole chapter. 

Petrffius translated into Latin from the Egyptian text, Paul's epistle to the 
Ephesians.* This is to be found in the library at Berlin, to which his 
MSS. were all presented after-his death. In the Bodleian library at Oxford, 
are some Egyptian MSS., which Huntington collected when in Egypt and 
Syria.f Marshall, the Rector of Lincoln College, intended to have pub- 
lished the New Testament in the Egyptian language, which was announced 
in the Preface to the History of the Copts ;$ but unfortunately death prevented 
the accomplishment of his object. Thomas Edwards devoted a considerable 
portion of his time to the study of this language with success ; but, finding 
not so much patronage as he expected, he would have thrown his manuscripts 
into the fire, had not Pic(pies and other friends dissuaded him from destroying 
them. His Coptic Dictionary is preserved in the University of Oxford.§ 
Ed. Bernard was considered a good Egyptian scholar. His copy of 
Kircher, containing numerous corrections in its margins, is preserved in the 
Bodleian library, and Witsen, the famous burgomaster of Amsterdam, pre- 
sented through him the punches of Coptic and Ethiopic to the Oxford Press. |j * 
P. Bonjour had great success in his attentions to the language of Egypt, 
and left many manuscripts, which are in the Augustinian Convent at Rome, 
and they include a Coptic- Arabic psalter, an Egyptian lexicon, and a literal 
translation of the prophet Hosea. He proposed to publish the Pentateuch 
in Coptic, but unfortunately had not leisure to complete his task.f 

In 1715, Pope Clement XI. sent the learned Jos. Sim. Assemanito 
Egypb for tJic elucidation of its language.** Pfeiffer devoted himself to its 
study in Germany, and wrote some verses on the birthday of an elector, 
which are published in Blumberg’s Fundamenia Linguce Copticce^^. 99. 
Andre Muller studied the same language, but without much success, and 
two days after his decease, his MSS. were burned. ft Andre Acolothus, a 
clergyman at Breslau, devoted some attention to the language, but with 
what advantage to the learned ])ublic will appear by a brief outline of his 
system. He supposed the old Egyptian language had no connexion with 
the present Coptic ; but that the modern Armenian would furnish us with 
the means of understanding the language of the Pharaohs. The modern 
Armenian, he says, offers an etymology, sure as well as natural, of all the 
Egyptian words which have been transmitted to us by Greek and Latin authors, 
and the usage by the Armenians of their capital characters, by figures 
of human beings or animals, is the emphatical proof or sign that it is 

• T/ietaurtu Lacroz. t. III. p. 241. 

t Woide, JowriwI SatJOMi, 1774, p. .TW. Huntingtoni Vita cd. Thomas Smith p. xvli. Mlllius, 
Prolrgomen. in Nov, Teat. Oxon. 1707 p- clil. Wilkin’s Pr<efatio in Nm. Teat. Copt. p. iii. Masch. BlWlo- 
thera Sacm, p. 107. P. Georg. PrtBf, Infra/im. Emngcl. Joh. p. v. et vl. 
t Josephi Abudacnl Hiat. Jacob, aeu Coptortm. Oxon. 1675. 

5 Wolde, Commercium litterarium, Lud. Picques. p. 334. 

I Ed. Bcmardi Vita, p. 44. 

y P. Georg. EjAatol. ad Hwiid. p. ix. Id. Prafat. infeagm. Evang. S. Johan, p. iv. Domimcul. S. 
<>^«.17aijpraef.p.ccxvil. 

niblioth. Orient. Steph, Evod. Assemani. Preefat. in acta martyr. Oriental, p. xxxl. et 
tf Leibtiitii opera, t. vi. p. I24. 
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the Egyptian language ; and “ surely/' says he, it would provide us with 
a key for the comprehension of hieroglyphical writing." The reader, who is 
only slightly acquainted with both languages, must see at what a low state 
the knowledge of the Egyptian was in the time of the reverend writer, who 
intended to develope such ideas in a great work to be called Lingua Mgyp. 
tiaca Restitutay* had not death preserved the literary world from his curious 
speculations. 

In the year 1716, Blumberg published a small Egyptian grammar, under 
the title of Fundamenia Linguee CopticcBj and intended to have given a 
lexicon, had not death prevented its completion. 

A large collection of Egyptian books and manuscripts have been deposited 
in the King’s Library at Paris. Louis Picque, doctor of Sorbonne, devoted 
himself with considerable ardour to this great pursuit, and was the first who 
found that there were different provincial dialects. “ To him," says the 
learned M. Quatremere, we owe some ingenious etymologies of Joseph's 
name 

“ Ce nom, que les septante ecrivent est compose, suivant 

Picques, des mots Copies TlCOTJU.c{>eneg,, salus mundi (v. Commerc. litte- 
rar» p. 290. ; it. Lettre a Jacquelot, dans la vie de Lacroze, p. 290 et 298.) 
Cette etymologie, qui a etc egalcroent propos6e par Jablonski {Glossar. 
JEgyptiac, ed. Te Water, p.213 ; it ap. Michaelis, Suppkm, ad Lexica llebTdkai 
p, 2129), me parait la scale veritable ^ et vaut beaucoup mieux que toutes 
celles qui ont 4te indiquees par differens savans, et meme par le P. Bonjour, 
et par le savant M. Forster {de Bysso Antiquorum, p, 101 et suiv.)** 

This is the testimony of M. Quatremere, in his Recherches sur UEgypte, 
p. 16, which was published so late as 1808, and I know no work which 
gives a further illustration of that name ; but, with great deference to all my 
predecessors, I fearlessly assert, that it had a very different meaning in the 
mind of Pharaoh. 1 read the name as it is in Hebrew, JDJDJf. 
According to the Bible, Joseph saved the lives of the Egyptians; for they 
said 13n>»r7n, ‘ thou hast kept us alive J Now the words mj/D DIDSC put 
into hieroglyphics will stand thus : 



Below the Hieroglyphics I have put the Coptic characters, and under the 

* Picqueiii Commm. «««w. p. 300. Blumberg. Fundamenta lin/r. Copi. p. 30. Tromlcr. Sped- 
mn BiblMh, Copt, Jacob, p. 17 h 24. LeibnltU Opera t. v. p. 494 j t. vi. part II. p. 130, 130, 140, 193* 
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latter, the characters of the same value in the Hebrew; so that the Egyp- 
tian, after reading the Hieroglyphics, and the Israelite, after reading the 
Hebrew, would by the same sound convey the same idea to all those who 
understood his language. 

Cl is in Hebrew a present, *2? iVoV “1^ * To thee shall 

kings bring presents hence in the Egyptian language (Tl , * to receive,* 
(Tr a child,’ particularly a son, being considered a present from God. 

When Joseph interpreted the first dream of Pharaoh, he said, liyK HK 
nw ‘ What God is about to do, he has made known 
to Pharaoh then he repeated it, saying, nyiD bn KIH 

*T’Jn um ‘ This is the thing which I have 

spoken, what this God (which I mentioned before) is about to do, he 
shewed unto Pharaoh.’ He said it a third time, bH Dl^nn mm byr 
)nmb nnoDi o*nbH oyo nnn iidi o D»DyD nyno, ‘ It is because 
the thing is established by God, and God will shortly fulfil it.’ It is thus 
emphatically proved, that Pharaoh must have entirely imbibed the words 
of Joseph, and spoken with a similar expression to his ministers, who were 
with him : U D>n!?K nn m3 «lf03n, ^ Can we find such a one 

as this ? a man in whom the spirit of God is ?’ The same expression he 
made use of in speaking with Joseph, riKl ^3 DH IPIN y'lin 

* As it is, according to thy saying which is expressed by the word nHH, 

* that God acquainted thcc with all that ; there is none so wise and dis- 
creet as thou.’ He told him what his future situation would be, and called 
him Son of the God of Life. 
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I hope the learned will not object that, in the Egyptian, it is c instead 
®f as that is a case which occurs an hundred times in the language. 
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^ Til HD denotes the article. The reader, who is anxious to know 
what relation the Egyptian article has with the Hebrew word HD* may 
refer to p. 171, where it is treated of exclusively. 


"03 is an abreviation of rtOTfp, and is exactly the Hebrew 


word 1013 ‘ a watcher.’ ni013 »31012; ‘ they made me watcher 

of the vineyards’ (5ong ofS, 1, v. 6); the source of all nature’s power is 
the most watchful eye, God. 


^ HI ns here is the article repeated instead of the genitive sign ; that 
cannot be so often met with in a language in which the writer did not 
care much about the additional affixes or suffixes : he only put down 
the principal idea, and surrounded it by signs for numbers and genders, 
according to convenience. 





(JOItg^ or n3K, in Hebrew, denotes ‘ to sigh,* or ‘ to 
breathe ;* hence ‘ to live ’ or * the life.’ 


Let us now return to the merits of Picques. He made a great many 
corrections in the Lexicon of Kircher, which was seen by Sccbisch, at the 
Dominicans of Rue St. Honore, Paris.* 

In the year 1710, the Abbe Renaudot published a collection of oriental 
liturgies, t three of them (S. Basil, S. Gregory, S. Cyrill) have been trans- 
lated from the Coptic ; to that translation was added a commentary and 
many dissertations ; the title of one is De Copticarum Alexandrianorum 
Liturgiis. 

Clodius also took up the study of that language, and is said (by him- 
self) to have corrected a great many mistakes of Kircher.J 

By the toil of these learned men the Egyptian language did not make any 
progress; their successors were still obliged to undergo immense labour, by 
studying without lexicons or any other guide which might have assisted them. 
If, therefore, wq do not find amongst them a perfect treatise on the etymo- 
logy of that language, or on its origin, we must not be surprised. But 
even among all the bright stars, such as Wilkins, Lacroze, Jablonski, 
Raphael Tuki, M. Scholtz, Woide, the Cardinal Borgio in Rom., P. 
Georgi, M.T. Bernard de Rossi, Thomas Valperga, the Baron Sylvestre 
de Sacy, M. Schow, Tattam, Peyron, &c., some of whom provided us with 
good grammars and lexicons, others with translations, so that we might 
say the Egyptian language was w'cll known to them, still we only dis- 
cover slight traces of their etymological investigations. The learned 
Quatremere, who gives a full description of all the authors, and whom I 
have followed in the preceding pages, says in his Recherches sur I Egypty 

p. 16: 


* Thesaurus cpUtolicus, Lacroz, t. I.p.82. 
t Liturgiar. OrienU] rollectlo. ParUils, 2 voU. in 4to. 
% Thesaurus opistolicus, Lacroz, 1. 1, p. H2. 
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La langue Egyptienne est une langne mere, qui n’a de rapport avqc aueune 
autre, ainsi qu’il est aise de s*en convaincre. L’Abb6 Renaiidot {Dissertat, 
de Ling Copt p. cxvi.) avoit dcja reconnu que le copte n’avoit auctin rapport 
avec rhehreu ni avec ses dialecles, Ceux qui, coinme Blumberg {Fundament 
ling. Copt p, 17 et suiv.), I’Abbe Bartheleray {Academic des Inscriptions, tome 
xxxii. p. 222 et suiv.), le P. Georgi {Fragm^ Evangel, S. Johan, p. xlii, et 
xliii ; it. p. 298, 299, 320, 336, 446) out era y trouver de I’analogie avec 
i’bebreu, n*ont pu apporter pour preuve qu’un petit nombre de mots, dont 
la rassemblance peut etre attribuee au hazard," 

I have therefore considered it a most important task to investigate that 
branch of Egyptian etymology, I know that etymology is a dangerous 
field for enquiry, as a great many arc misled even by etymologyzing their 
own mother tongue, much more easy is it to be misled in a language so old 
as that which we now treat of, and which has been for so many thousand 
years almost forgotten. My discovery has not been accidental, nor have 
I been indebted to the similarity between the Egyptian and another power- 
ful language. I investigated the nature of each word, divided it into mo- 
nosyllables, compared it according to the sound which it might have had in 
its original writing, compared the same word to another of the same con- 
tents, so that it sometimes required an hour or two for acquiring the real 
etymology of that word. True grammatical traces were my chief stimu- 
lants to pursue a study in which I had such difficulties to encounter. 1 
now beg the reader’s kind attention to the grammatical consideration of the 
language. 

Before proceeding to the analysis of the Article, 1 think it necessary to 
acquaint the reader, that my intention was not at all to follow the traces of 
some grammarians (who described the Article first, for its necessary prece- 
dence of the noun, which they thought the basis of the language), as I am 
of quite a different opinion, for a most important reason, which I shall ex- 
plain in the following investigation of the Article : 

The Fjgypiian Article 

is expressed by the monosyllable Q IT. Ill, which has a striking si- 
milarity to the Hebrew word riD ‘ liere^ or ‘ this here.' By examining 
its different significations, we shall easily discover the reason why it has been 
named thus. 

Let us suppose a person surrounded by a people to whom his language 
would be unintelligible, and he still wishing to point out a certain thing 
which he might have a desire for, he would be obliged to communicate his 
‘wish by signs, to shew with his finger, nS, ‘ here,' * this here' (I am de- 
siring) ; but as it might happen that those who were with him were not 
just looking at him, he then, to attract their attention, would be obliged to 
accompany his signs with a natural sound, brought forth solely by his breath, 
which is the sound of an aspirated h n, and passing through the pressure 
of his lips, would produce the sound of a/? D, Tli (nD). 

It would thus be evident, that the Hebrew word riD ' mouth,’ is com- 
posed of two sounds ; one the H h, signifying ‘ the breath,’ and the other 
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the D Pi signifying ‘ lips/ and the whole word, being the first natural pro- 
duction of the mouth, denotes it, HD * mouth.* 

The expression of the word here is also given by that word nS), only 
with a difference in its diacritical points, which, in etymological researches, 
is of very little consequence, as it only requires to make use of such a sound 
when we would attract the hearer’s attention to that spot, here. 

Consequently, the Egyptian article HI ‘ they or ^ thiSy the 

demonstrative pronoun, is exactly the Hebrew word nD ‘ this,’ or ‘that.’ 

There is another discovery, which may be considered as not unimportant. 
Grammarians have always been inclined to derive the Hebrew article th, 
with a dagesh in the next character, from the Arabic J1 , but I cannot 
perceive any necessity for it ; as soon as it is evident that the aspirated 
sound h n has been the original one for expressing the word this, why 
should we not rather think that the Hebrew n, with a dagesh in the fol- 
lowing letter, is of the very same nature ? The dagesh might as well re- 
place the aspirate sound of another n fh as it does according to the gram- 
marians for a J . 

I cannot therefore agree with any grammarian who should consider either 
the noun or the verb as the original basis of language. I should think 
there has always been the greatest necessity to shew what we were de- 
siring ; hence the article III the, or the demonstrative pronoun thiSy has 
been the true basis of all languages. 

The Ariiclcy feminine gender, 

is expressed by CH j O, 'f', the very character corresponding to the 
Hebrew n, forms the feminine gender, like , by the addition of the 
T* or n, becomes feminine, nnD5, &c. 

The feminine article X is also used in Egyptian, in the same way, to 

change the masculine into feminine as in the Hebrew ; for instance: 
n /wvv\ j 

y In Hierogl. £ ^ or in Hicrat. COIl denotes ‘ a brother^ in 

Hebrew ON ‘ a brother.’ 

In Hierogl. ^ or in Hierat. ^ TOWlte denotes ‘ « mler, 
in Hebrew n— lOH ‘ a sister.’ 

Thus it is evident that cOlt * ^ brother/ becomes feminine, denoting 
a sister, by adding a X. XCOIte, just as in Hebrew RK ‘ a brother, 
by the addition of a n becomes ninx * a sister.’ 

The X> or ri, also signifies the feminine gender in the future tense, 
‘ she will say,’ “jVn ‘ she will go.’ 

AAAA 

The plural of the Egyptian article is denoted by HI n or neH, 
similar to the termination of all the masculine nouns D». The permutation of 
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the It for a b* I need not speak about^ as it is well known bow frequently 
it changes in almost all the languages. 

The nouns form their plural by changing e into eoT, the same ter- 
mination relates to the formation of the plural in Hebrew verbs, as from 
-|i>n ‘ to walk/ * they walked/ * to keep,' ‘ they kept.' 

The nominative case is expressed by the words ftxe, JJL or it, permu- 
ting the for X, which is the case in Sahidic, in the same word ; here we 
recognise the Hebrew word Kiyw ‘ subject,' which is the noun when 
placed in the nominative case. 

The genitive case is denoted by the word HTG , which is a composition 
of |D and riK I the genitive has then the same power as in other languages, 
of di or du ; thus, “imn flKO * of the word,' instead of Dtt ID . Reading 
tliat word in Hieroglyphics, we only discover the ft and the T, which' 
might prove that it was alluding to a word terminating in ft and Xi as is 
to be seen in the following passage, which is read on the tomb of Me- 
nophtah the 3d, first corridor : 
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The dative case takes the JUL, or n, and sometimes 0, signifying a 
certain place, where a thing should be brought to or given, cither in reality 
or identically. The JUL might stand for the word or DlpD ' place;' 
and the dative sign G might be an abbreviation of ' to.’ The cele- 
brated Champollioii le jeune observes, that there is to be found in the 
dative case the character which is an X or an p, analogous to 

the Hebrew word b ‘ to.' 

The accusative case, which is sometimes expressed by e , might be an 
abbreviation of nit, a word which always rules the accusative case in 
Hebrew, as pNn D»Dt2^n nK . 

The ablative case takes JUL or ft, corresponding to the Hebrew word 
|D ‘ of/ or *Jrom/ 


Of Adjeciives and their gradations. 

'rhe article is united to the substantive, or to the adjective, and some- 
times added to both ; the same takes place in Hebrew injH * The 
Jowr«.N.S.V'oL.22. No.87. 2 A 
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plural of some adjectives is denominated by the termination Aalogous to 

the Hebrew 0»!?nan, DOIOpn, DODH. 

The comparative is formed by the word eg^OT'C * above * or * more 
than ‘t the e with the accent, we know, denotes a deficient character, which 
might be n ; thus eit would probably have been introduced by a rapid 
pronunciation, instead of |0 ; the following syllable g^OT is undoubtedly 
the word riK ; consequently eg^OTTe would be composed of ]D and nK 
which is the real comparative sign in the Hebrew VHHD * taller than 
his brother,* or iriND . 

The superlative degree is sometimes formed by adding e to the positive, 
with THp ' all;* the syllable e is like the above-mentioned ]D and Tep 
‘ is perfectly,’ changing the T into an (r 7 the Hebrew word "iHiy ‘ all 
the others thus we recognise the superlative degree of the Hebrew Vni 
‘ taller than all the others ; instead of |0. In Sahidic and 
Bashmuric, the superlative is sometimes formed by eJUAXG ; here the 
Hebrew word is to be seen as plain as possible, which is in fact a 
principal sign for expressing the superlative in Hebrew. 


The Pronouns, 

The affinity of Egyptian pronouns with the Hebrew is too clear to re- 
quire any preliminary observation ; it is only to be remarked, that the prin- 
cipal sound of the first person singular is kept throughout all the different 
pronouns, which contradicts those grammarians who suppose that riDK has 
been the original root of that pronoun, and it is a striking argument in 
favour of my view, which the reader will be furnished with by the Egyptian 
word * to live,' or ‘ to breathe! 


, The personal Pronouns, 

Mas. Sing. 

iltOK I. 

itOOK nriH instead of ^n 3 ^< * thou.’ 

The principal sound of 33^ or is here discoverable, and the sign 
for the second person has been given by the the Hebrew D* 

^ P* 

ftOO DK instead of ’ thou,’ the same sound as in the second person” 
singular, but it has been shortened like the same pronoun in the Hebrew. 

hoOC} * he.’ The principal sound of the root, and the affixed C{ similar to 
the Hebrew VI, which, though quiescent in yet is mobile in 
V^K. 

rtOOC ‘ she.* The termination of ft gives to that pronoun the qualification 
of a feminine gender. I need not speak about that sign, as it has been 
sufficiently explained when speaking of the feminine article O, T, ’f'. 
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Plural, Masfand Fern. 

inort * we,* exactly the Hebrew pronoun 13n3N ; there is only the H, 
which the Hebrews pronounce guttural, and which might have been pro« 
nounced as the ilil, the same as pCJUL, instead of On*l. 
itHCOTeiT ‘ye* The Hebrew DJIK or jns. The Dagesh in H shewing 
the deficient character 

iieU30T ‘ they.* Here we perceive the principal root united with the plural 
termination ) like W3, ‘ they came,* Wl, ‘ they saw.* 

The possessive pronouns are composed of the radical sound of the per- 
sonal pronoun 3 of 03K, and the possessive sign ♦ like the Hebrew. The 
Egyptians always made use of the personal pronoun instead of a ^ ‘ to.' 


Personal Pronouns* Possessive Pronouns* 
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The demonstrative and relative pronouns arc sometimes prefixed to the 
possessive, as 6X6 ‘ mine,’ analogous to the Hebrew Itt'K JIH , 

which is abridged by the word ‘ mine,' ‘ belongs to me,' or 
, &c. 

The definite pronouns arc c[)^l or OA .\ ; here the same is to be observed 
as that which has been explained in speaking of the definite article. 

The interrogative pronoun niJUL , ‘ who,' or ‘ what,' is exactly the He- 
brew word »D or HO ? p , only it is transcribed from Hieroglyphics, 
where it is expressed by or , which might have been 

read HD, or ]a, or >D, as well as 03, or DO . I shall have ah ample op- 
portunity of explaining this, when analysing the word ‘ woman.' 

In the Sahidic , the interrogative pronoun is expressed by the word 
Here I am inclined to recognise the words )b HD ‘ whai is to 
him?' The sounds and are frequently changed one into 

another ; the same we know is the case with p and X ; consequently, in 
the question A.g,pOK ? ‘ what is to you ?’ we discover HD ? 


[ The conclusion in our next*] 
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LIFE IN INDIA. 

No. I.— The Gamistkr. 

I WAS pacing listlessly down Waterloo Place, a few days since, in all the 
sublimity of that solitude, which a December in London so amply affords ; and 
"which, in my case, was increased by a long absence from my native country, 
during which many fountains of affection have been dried up, or, at best, 
remain transmitted through the conduits of another generation, remembered 
only as the companions of the dessert in by*gone days,~the petted consumers 
of oranges and sweetmeats j when a welUremembered voice addressed me by 
name, and a few minutes served to reunite those whom long years had sun> 
dered. Alike solitaries, we clubbed our independence, and in one of our most 
charitable institutions, in which a trifling payment secures to the houseless and 
homeless the luxuries of a princely dwelling and every attendant comfort, we 
opened, over some most inviting Chateau Margaux, the annals of our mutual 
histories. Of these there is no occasion to speak, as the public would be little 
the better for a share in our confidenee. They may be sure that if we had any 
evil to relate of ourselves, the narrative might be safely entrusted to our 
friends ; and as to our good works, they would infallibly find a place in the 
same records ; although, perhaps, the motives might be represented more in 
accordance with the received theory of human weakness, than is consistent 
with the independent dignity of virtue. 

We had sat some time, exhausted by a rapid skirmish of interrogatories, 
varied occasionally by a charge of anecdotes, when it occurred to me to inquire 
after some of those who had shared our early dangers and sympathies during 
a long and perilous voyage out to India. Lewis had remained in India, while 
I, from the nature of the service to which I belong, had returned after a few 
years duty, and been ever since nearly in the position of Noah’s dove on her 
first outset, finding no resting-place for my feet. We both turned, therefore, 
to this period with the keenest interest. It was the beginning of an acquaint- 
ance with several whom time could not efface from our memory, and the 
renewal of our own school-boy regard and intercourse. The man must possess 
more of the material of the Stoa than of the Stoic, who did not kindle on such 
a topic. Morning, the young morning, I admit, found us still together, and 
we parted wUh an engagement for the following day, to prevent all mistakes, 
at the same time and place. ^ 

The cloth being drawn and every arrangement made, as they can be made 
at a club only, I called upon Lewis to proceed with his records — I wish I 
could have prevailed upon him to write them down, in his own clear and for- 
cible manner ; but as I could not, and as I thought one or two of his narra- 
tives worthy of preserving, as possessing an interest beyond that of our own 
feelings, I undertook the task myself, and glad shall I be, if I succeed in awa- 
kening in my readers the same attention which I myself felt called forth : — " 
** Of the twenty who surrounded our table on that eventful voyage, we two 
alone survive. The sword, the pestilence, the sea, have each claimed their 
victims — and not these alone ; but fierce passions and broken hearts, the 
consuming of the one, and the withering of the other, have borne away their 
portion of the spoil. It was mine to witness much of this rapid ruin ; to share 
much of its peril, and to endeavour, at least, to subdue some of its ravages. 

** Of all our party, none came so constantly under my observation as Edward 
Malcolm, — and no brother could have maintained a deeper interest in my affec- 
tions. You must well remember the liveliness of his character, and the cap- 
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ti^ating charln of his address. Although considerably our junior, he preserved 
an equality with us without offending those acute perceptions of dignity which 
mark the early sera of maqfiood. You saw less of him than myself; as your 
attentions to a very delicate duty which you had imposed upon yourself, called 
you from table sooner than the rest of us. • But it was here that, by the play- 
fulness of his wit and gentleness of his demeanour, he won upon us all. He 
possessed, however, a pertinacity of design, which nothing, alas I could frus- 
trate. Had he been of a quarrelsome or morose disposition, this tendency 
would have rendered him at once hateful to all around him, and involved him 
in eternal broils ; but from this he was secured by his sweetness of disposition. 
He was, moreover, represented by some, who knew more of him, as it after- 
wards appeared, to have claims upon the consideration of society, arising from 
some secret grounds of sympathy. I learned, subsequently, that he was the 
only son of Frank Malcolm, who died of fever ensuing upon wounds in action, 
atCintra; and that the widow and her child were disowned by old Malcolm, 
from motives which it is to be hoped satisfy those who entertain them, a sense 
of the dignity of the family. Fortunately for Edward, the brother of his 
paternal grandmother, an East-Indian Director, was more accessible to the 
claims of the widow and the fatherless~and to the goodness of Mr. Bensley 
he owed every thing which a child could receive at the hands of a father. But 
of this state of the case we were all entirely ignorant, and young Malcolm 
joined in the play that in general closed the evening. It was then that the 
perseverance to which I have alluded displayed itself. His whole being became 
absorbed in the game ; not his mind only, but his very body, was swayed by 
the impulses of his hopes and his fears. Night after night was the play pro- 
longed, at his request, far beyond the usual hour, and resumed the next day 
earlier from his importunity. Yet he had no success to lure him on : he won. 
but not often, or to anything near the amount of his losses. I played but 
little, being naturally irritable; I shrank from the excitement, and used every 
argument to recall young Malcolm. In vain -reckless, although not ungrate- 
ful for advice, he rushed on; and, as his infatuation increased, his judgment 
declined, for he played solely from the impulse of passioq, not from any cal- 
culation— in fact, he had surrendered himself to his appetite and became its 
very slave. 

“ It is useless to dwell upon this painful progress. It is enough to tell you 
that, on landing at Calcutta, he was indebted to the different members of the 
mess above £2,000. For this amount he gave his note, payable in three 
months. This was suggested to him as the usual course, and as such adopted ; 
not one thought being bestowed upon the means of payment, and as little upon 
the consequences of his inability. This was all unknown to me at the time, 
and, perhaps, under the circumstances, I could have done nothing to prevent 
the unhappy step. 

" We were separated by our engagements, and our intercourse terminated 
With a pledge to maintain a correspondence. The value of this pledge is 
usually not very great, nor is the redeeming it reckoned among the cardinal 
virtues. Business, pleasure, or ennui, are alike available excuses. The details 
of the two former can seldom interest the two parties in an equal degree ; and 
as for a moiety of the latter, a man earns little thanks by communicating it to 
bis * heart's own brother.* So five years passed without any important inter- 
course between us. I saw so many living happily, at least externally so, under 
the heavy burdens of their play-debts, that, if ever the subject occurred to me, 

« failed to create any great anxiety in iny mind for Edward Malcolm. Why 
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should he be weighed down by that, which scarcely checked for a moment the 
merriment of n hundred, similarly situated, as I deemed ? He, I remembered, 
had higher spirits and more firmness of character than generally fall to the lot 
of the same individual. 

“ About this time I returned to Calcutta, and my first task was to seek 
Edward— ‘my kind, generous, noble-souled, Edward. I found him, at least so 
much of him as constant and consuming care had left. A cold reserved man- 
ner usurped the place of the ardent greeting of but five years back. A nervous 
quivering of the face and eyelids betrayed the shattered constitution, which, so 
short a time since, seemed framed to encounter the inroads of toil and years 
without impression from their attacks The light of the eye was gone— the 
arch of the brow was pointed— its brave and noble space furrowed by a ridge 
of wrinkles; the tone of the voice changed from the music of the heart, to the 
broken whispering of a care-worn wretch. Such was the friend I found ; and 
his frank and generous bearing was shrouded from the eye under a cold, sus- 
picious glance, which seemed afraid of all encounter with mine. To the appeal 
of remembrance, he was all but dead — the rites of hospitality were grudgingly 
afforded — our conversation languished — and, finally, after a short interview, 
we parted ; and the only gleam of pleasure that passed over his wan counte- 
nance, met my look as I extended my hand at bidding farewell. That evening, 
however, I learned the cause of this appalling change; but the whole truth did 
not come upon me at once. 

It appeared that as soon as the real nature of his embarrassments came to 
be understood, when he found that the notes he had given on board ship must 
be met with payment, his agony and distraction were beyond control or 
endurance. At last, some friend introduced him to a native usurer, who gladly 
found the money, although at a most ruinous rate, and to the absorption of 
about nine-tenths of his income. 1 do not attempt to account for the blind- 
ness and madness of the gamester, or of any other delivered over to the domi- 
nion of the passions : I have seen enough to know that extrication from the 
immediate pressure of present evils, seduces the unhappy individual to con- 
tinue in his fatal course. 

** Few, I believe, are aware of the suffering of those upon whom this vice 
has fastened itself. The bitter regrets— the solemn resolutions, framed only 
to yield to the next temptation ; the hopes of recovery by some turn of luck* 
cherished only to sink in deeper despair. Fewer still reflect upon the gradual 
but sure growth of selfishness, which comes like a cloud of death over the 
noblest natures, as they become inured to the feelings of the gamester. None 
ever looked back with tenderer love to the ties which bind them to the absent 
than Edward ; and yet, as you will find, none ever more effectually loosened 
those ties than this unhappy victim. But to proceed. 

“ You may suppose that my visits were not frequent, although the affection 
which held me to him would not allow me wholly to desert him. I called, yet » 
no return of my visits, even in the most formal manner, was ever made. 

I wrote, when I heard of his accumulating difficulties, making him the offer 
of whatever assistance I could render; yet there came no reply. Time 
passed on, and my return to the scene of my duties was at hand. I wrote 
again, adjuring him by our friendship to listen to me, and allow me to aid him 
and announcing my departure. To this letter he replied. There was a ishow 
of regret at his estrangement, and a cold, although not an offensive, rejection 
of my offer. I was now entering upon my last week of absence, and, con- 
sequently, much engaged; so that no occasion of our meeting presented 
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itself. He was still attentive to his duties, although every moment, which could 
be snatched from them or from rest, was devoted to play— the same wild reck* 
less play. 

One evening, the last but one of my stay, I was at dinner with some officers, 
several of whom had recently arrived from Europe, when the subject of inve- 
terate gaming was discussed. One of them seemed to have collected all the nar- 
ratives which have ever been handed down upon the subject ; and, among the 
rest, mentioned a case which had made some stir in London a short time 
before his departure. A woman, whose appearance was far superior to her 
wretched condition, had been brought before some magistrate for attempting 
suicide. It appeared from her broken statement, that she was highly con- 
nected, although dependent upon a son in India for her support ; that he had 
long since discontinued his remittances, and it was but too certain that the 
cause of his neglect was a ruinous devotion to the gaming-table ; that all 
remonstrances from her and his kindest friends were disregarded, and finally 
her letters unanswered. I leave you to guess my dreadful suspicion of the 
author of this misery. I could entertain no doubt of the truth of the state- 
ment, and but little of the parties to whom it related. . I had seen enough, in 
Edward’s altered manner towards me, to lead me readily to admit the exten- 
sion of that alteration towards even a mother. 1 was depressed and abstracted 
all the evening, and retired as soon as I well could from table. About 
1 1 o’clock, as I was preparing to go to bed, my servant came hastily and said 
some one wished to see me upon urgent business. He proved to be the bearer 
of a note, evidently written under great excitement, entreating me to come 
back with the bearer, and signed E. M.” I was so absorbed in the consi- 
deration of Malcolm’s case, that I was hardly surprized at the coincidence. 
I followed the messenger, and soon reached the house. I was shewn in and 
lefl alone some short time, — agitated, as you may conceive, beyond all power 
of concealment. When the servant returned, he asked me to accompany him 
quietly to an adjoining room. The dimness prevented me from noticing more 
than that some one lay on a couch, surrounded by attendants, and, as it 
proved, a surgeon. Upon my approach, the patient endeavoured to rise, and 
extending his hand, called me faintly by name. I could, with difficulty, gather 
composure to reply. He returned my hand-pressure feebly, and looking 
towards the surgeon, implored him to leave us alone together. After some 
demur and professional exhortation to remain tranquil, he and the natives with- 
drew. I, by this time, perceived that my poor friend was bandaged round the 
head, and that his dress was still wet with his blood. After a pause of some 
minutes, during which he appeared to be gathering his energies and struggling 
with his feelings, he exclaimed, with a burst of tears: * Lewis, forgive me ; and 
aid me to implore it of those who still more need to bestow it upon me. 

0 my mother I my mother ! You know not what a devil you hold by the 
hand, or you would shrink from the touch. Read— read that paper.’ He 
pointed to an European paper, which lay on the floor. I stooped to take it up, 
hut it was so soaked with blood that I could not fix my eyes upon it. He saw 
my emotion, and continued : ‘ Just God ! so should it be ! 0 that these 
veins could wash out the record for ever ! Lewis, 1 have starved her who fed 
me with her own life ! I am my mother’s murderer— but I must be calm— not 
for his bidding, but because the proclaiming of my guilt must be my own act. 

1 have been spared one sin, if it could be a sin, to cut off ail hope from one, 
v^ho bad ceased to deserve any. I sat at that table with a pistol, waiting until 
all should be still, that I might pass away— I cared not whither— secure from 
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all interruption— I am not mad— do not believe it— you are a witness that I 
am not— yet I was nearer to madness an hour ago— my nerves were shaken, 
and wine only could string them for what I had to do. I drank deeply, and 
cast the bottle heedlessly from me— 'that act has saved me— but for what?— 
saved roe from suicide. Hear me— a thought came over me that I should die 
more happily, if my mother’s image was before me, looking upon me as she 
was wont to look, ere I wrung her heart and murdered her ! I rose and 
swerved from my balance, felt, and with the fragments of the wine>bottie 
severed the temporal artery; and I, who had sat waiting for death at my own 
hands, cried aloud for help, when it seemed rushing upon me from another 
source. Can you explain this, Lewis?— Can you forbear to smile at my 
cowardice? You know the rest; you see me to-night, but where shall you 
look for me to-morrow ? I sent for you, my friend, that I might sec one face 
I loved before I died— I cared not for the curse that I knew would arise in your 
heart upon me. It is my recompense for long years of toil, and should notbe 
withheld. But, Lewis, I adjure you by all you love and I have to dread, to 
renew that offer of your aid, which you so lately, so devotedly, through slight 
and coldness past all human endurance, so earnestly made. It may be that 
others have preserved that life, which I would have destroyed by a most cruel 
means. My mother may live,— be to her all she hoped for in him, who left her 
to perish. She will not need your aid long. Give me her picture from that 
lowest drawer ; look well upon it ; now your hand. Farewell, farewell— leave 
me, for God’s sake leave me, and curse me— Lewis, farewell 1* 

** Exhausted with speaking, he turned from me ; but, just as I was leaving 
the room, thinking it better that he should have the repose which nature 
seemed to court, he partly turned, and in a much feebler tone again called me 
to him, gazed earnestly in my face, implored my forgiveness ; and, lastly, 
entreated me not to let any one disturb him. I complied, and silently left him, 
About half an hour afterwards, it occurred to me that I might have left him 
exposed to all the dangers of his excited feelings, and determined to steal back 
as softly as possible to watch his slumbers. I was too late. The bandages 
were torn from his head, and life had evidently long ceased. 

** I lost no time in forwarding to England such instructions as were neces- 
sary for the fulfilment of his wishes, but the object of my anxiety could never 
be discovered.” 


J. H. 
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A HINDU COLONY IN ANCIENT ARMENIA.* 

BY JOHANNES AVDALL, ESQ,, OF CALCUTTA. 

A SINGULAR account of a certain colony of Hindus, that emigrated from India 
into Armenia, is recorded in the historical work of Zenobius, a Syrian bishop 
and primate of the convent called Innaknian,f who flourished in Armenia in 
the beginning of the third century. The narrative was evidently written in 
Syriac, and intended for the Syrian nation, though the writer seems to have 
subsequently re-written the same in the Armenian language, but with Syrian 
characters ; the letters of our alphabet having been invented a century pos- 
terior to that period. By a very long residence in Armenia, Zenobius was suc- 
cessfully enabled to acquire a perfect knowledge of the Armenian language, in 
which his history has been handed down to us. This interesting work was 
published in Venice, in the year 1832, being carefully collated with five manu- 
script copies, written in different periods. 

I shall, in the present memoir, first give a description of this Hindu colony, 
the narrative of Zenobius, and then an account of the religious iVars waged 
between them and the first propagators of Christianity in Armenia. 

“ This people had a most extraordinary appearance. They were black, long- 
haired, ugly and unpleasant to the sight. They claimed their origin from the 
Hindus. The story of the idols, worshipped by them in this place, is simply 
this; DemetrJ and Keisaney} were brothers, and both Indian princes. They 
were found guilty of a plot formed against their king, Dinaskey,|| who sent 
troops after them, with instructions either to put them to death or to banish 
them from the country. The felons, having narrowly escaped the pursuit, took 
a shelter in the dominions of the king Yalarsaces, who bestowed on them the 
principality of the country of Taron. Here a city was founded by the emi- 
grants, who called it Vishap or Dragon. Having come to Ashtishat,1[ they 
raised idols there in the name of those they worshipped in India. Fifteen 
years after their settlement in the country, both of the brothers were put to 
death by the king, for what fault I do not know. He conferred the principa- 
lity on their thre« ions, named Kuar, Meghti, and Horain. The first built a 
village,* and called it after his own name Kmrs. The second founded a village 
on the plain, and called it after his own name Meghti. The third also built 
a village in the province of Palunies, and gave it the appellation of Horaim, 

After a certain space of time, Kuar, Meghti, and Horain, of one accord, 
resolved on changing their abode. They sojourned on the mountain called 
Karki, which to a delightful temperature added a fine and picture.sque appear- 
ance. It abounded in game, herbs, wood, and all that is adapted for the com- 
fort and convenience of man. Here they raised edifices, where they set up two 
idols, respectively dedicated to Keisaney and Demetr, in honour of whom 
attendants were appointed out of their own race. Keisaney had long flowing 

•* Prom the Journ. of the As. Soc.of Bengal, for June, 
t /nnaXmian, literally meaning, nine springs or fountains, which cfxisted in the place, 
t Demetr is a Greek name, probably botrowed by the Hindus from the Bactrians or the deKendants 
of ihe troops of Alexander the Great. 

I Keitaneif is derived from ^ Keis, which, both In Armenian and Persian, signifies a ringlet or 

s curling forelock. Thus we have in Richardson J^\ '* locks fragrant as amber,* , 

I Dinetkejf U the name of the Indian king mentioned in the Armenian text, for which I have in vain 
•eerched in all old historical records and chronological tables of the dynasties of ancient I ndia. 
t A^tUhat waa a city in Armenia major. It was so called from two Armenian wurds signifying 
‘sacrifice,” and “many;” for Innumerable sacrifices were offered there to the gods and goddesses of 
Armenia, It might, perhaps, be well compared to Jaganndth or Kdll Oh4tof this country. 

AmUourn, N.S.Voi4.22.No.87. 2 B 
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hairs, in imrtation of which hia priests allowed the hairs of their heads to grow 
which custom Was afterwards prohibited hy authority. This class of people, 
on being converted to Christianity, were not deeply rooted in their faith. They 
durst not, however, openly profess the religion of their pagan ancestors. 
They continued, therefore, dissemblingly to allow their children to wear plaited 
hairs on the crown of their heads, in remembrance of their idolatrous abomi. 
nations.’* 

The description of this idolatrous colony is entirely accordant with the 
colour, appearance, manners and religion of the present Hindus. The cause 
of their emigration from India is distinctly stated by Zenobius, but through 
what route or in what period they found their way into Armenia, it is very 
difficult to determine. It is, however, clearly evident that they had formed a 
permanent settlement in our country prior to the commencement of the 
Christian era. Valarsaces, under whose government they found protection, 
was grandson of Arsaces, the Parthian, and brother of Arsaces the Great, by 
whom he was appointed king over Armenia, Anno Mundi 3852, or a century 
and a-half before Christ. 1 shall now proceed to give a translation of Zeno- 
bius’s narrative of the religious wars of this Hindu people with the first 
Christian converts of Armenia. 

** Having taken our departure from Thordan, we intended to proceed to 
Carin and Hiirc. St. Gregory was informed by some of the princes of the 
existence of two idolatrous temples in the province of Taron, the inhabitants 
of which offered sacrifices to the devil. Hereupon, our course waa changed to 
the place where these temples stood, with a view to effect their demolition. 
Having arrived in the country of Palunies, in the extensive village called 
Keisnney, near the town of Knars, we met there some of the heathen priests. 
Having ascertained from the prince of Hashtens that, on the following day, the 
great images of Keisaney and Demetr were to be levelled to the ground, they 
repaired to the temples in the dead of the night, and removed from thence all 
the treasure into subterraneous places. Intimation of the impending danger 
was forthwith sent to the heathen priests in Ashtisbat, who were earnestly 
urged to collect warriors, and quietly join them on the mqyrow, in order to 
take an active part in the battle, which was to be fought by the great Keisaney 
with the apostate princes. In like manner, the inhabitants of Kuars were also 
instigated to lie in ambush in the hedges of gardens, and ruffians were sent to 
waylay the Christians in the forests. The head priest, called Arzan,* and hU 
son Demetr, took the command of the troops stationed at Kuarstan, and 
halted there, awaiting the arrival of reinforcements from other quarters. On 
the following day, they made a descent to the skirts of the mountain, in order 
to indulge in marauding and pillage. St. Gregory, accompanied by the prince 
of Arzrunies,f the prhice of Anzevazies, and the prince of the house of Anglit 
and followed by a small number of troops amounting to about 300^ ascended 
the mountain in the thirds hour of the day, when Arzan lay in ambush. They 
had not the least knowledge of the position of the enemy, and never expected 
to meet him there. On a near approach to the acclivity of the mountain, 
* AruM, ritenllymeam in Armenian, *itatne,' ' image, or Mdol.' 

t Arzrunie/i was the title of a satrapy in Armenia, and ngnifles ' eagle-bearers.* Tha Satrapa known 
by this appellation, used to carry eaglet before the Arsacian king Valarsaeea andbia lucceiiors. 

t AngMn, the genitive of which la Anj^ten, means the house of Angl, or * vulture.' This was a 
tHle'of distinction, ronferred on a noble family in Annenla, compared to that bird of prey, on aeeount 
of the ugliness and deformity of their features. 

I This is to be understood according to the mode of the computation of time, obtaihlilg in eastern 
eountries. The hour mentioned here, coneipondi with nine o^dock in the morning. Thus we have in 
he Acti^ *' For these ate net drunken, as ye suppose, seeing it is but the third hour of the day." 
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Arzan and Demeir rushed out from the ambuscade, and on a signal being given, 
the trumpets of war were sounded, and a furious attack was instantly com- 
menced. This was enough to alarm the Christian princes, whose horses took 
fright from the sound of the trumpets, and began to neigh and plunge, and 
create the greatest confusioi^. Hereupon, the prince of the house of Angl 
raised his voice and cried, * Prince of the Seunies, step forward and see whe- 
ther these are the troops of the prince of the north * The necessary inquiries 
were made, but no satisfactory information was obtained. The prince of the 
Seunies returned and insisted on the removal of St. Gregory and his com- 
panions to a secure place, lest, he feared, they might be made prisoners by the 
enemy, which event would surely excite the anger of the king, and bring the 
Christian princes into disgrace. * Send then,* added he, * a trusty person to 
recall our troops, for the number of the enemy is alarmingly great, and innu- 
merable flags are seen waving in the air.* 

No sooner was the warning given, than the prince of the house of Angl 
gave charge of St. Gregory to the prince of the Mocks, with instructions to 
convey him to the castle of Olkan, and there to await the issue of the battle. 
Information of this was immediately sent to the troops. The prince of the 
Mocks, accompanied by St. Gregory, descended the declivity of the mountain, 
wishing to repair to Kuars. They met with great resistance on the way from a 
party of the enemy, but by the help of Providence, at last succeeded in effect- 
ing their escape. We were, however, pursued by a number of villagers, but 
being mounted on swift horses, took refuge in the castle of Olkan, where we 
met with a timely assistance and protection. The villagers having proceeded, 
to the town of Knars, informed its people of the place of our retreat. The 
castle of Olkan was, therefore, instantly besieged. We were thus seized with 
apprehensions for our safety, and forthwith despatched a messenger with letters 
to the prince of the house of Angl, conveying him information of the perilous 
situation in which we were then placed. He immediately sent us 4,000 troops, 
ail selected from the army, and furnished with swords, who crossed the river 
and reached their destination on the following day. After a siege of three days, 
they took possession of the town of Kuars, and reduced its walls to ruins, 
and razed all its houses to the ground. The people of the place, that had 
escaped the stroke of the sword, were conducted to Meghti. 

** The Christian princes, being apprised of this, ascended the mountain, and 
descried Arzan in ambuscade with four hundred men, more or less. They im- 
mediately made a sortie on the enemy, and put Arzan to flight. The Armenian 
troops having heard the din of battle, immediately crowded to the mountain. 
Upon this, Arzan began to rally, and heap on the Armenian princes torrents of 
abuse. 'Step forward,* said he, * ye base apostates, who disbelieve the gods 
of your ancestors, and are opposed to the glorious Keisaney. Do you not 
know that it is Keisaney that wages war with you this day, and will subdue 
ybu under our hands, and inflict you with blindness and death ?* The prince 
of Arzrunies, having rushed forward, said, * Thou worthless bully, if you fight 
on behalf of your gods, you deceive yourselves; if you fight on behalf of your 
country, you only display your own folly. Behold the prince of the house of 
Angl, and the prince of the house of Seunies, and the other nobles, whom, 
you know too well.* To which Depietr, the son of Arzan, thus replied : — 
‘Listen unto us, ye Armenian princes ! it is now nearly forty years since we 
nre engaged in the service of the mighty gods. We have an experience of 
dieir powers, and are assured that they fight with the enemies of their servants. 
Wu are not, however, able to cope Vvith you in battle. This is the habitation 
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of the king of Armenia, and ve are his nobles. But, be it known to you all, 
that though it is out of our power to conquer you, yet we prefer to die a 
glorious death to-day in upholding the honour of our gods, than to live and 
see their temples polluted by you. Death is, therefore, more welcome to us 
than life !* Having spoken this, Demetr challenged the prince of the bouse of 
Angl to a single battle. 

** The prince of the house of Angl, having accepted the challenge, made an 
instantaneous attack on Arzaii, who inflicted a wound with his spear on one 
of the thighs of his antagonist, and was on the point of levelling him to the 
ground. The prince of the house of Angl having, by an adroit movement, 
regained his position, thus addressed the enemy : ** Know thou this, Arzan ! 
that this spot must receive the appellation, by which you are called ; for here 
thou art destined to fall, and be fixed like a statue !’ No sooner was this 
spoken, than he lifted up his arm, and aimed a stroke of his sword on his 
right shoulder, by which his head, together with his left shoulder and leg, was 
instantly severed from the body. Thus fell Arzan, and was fixed like a statue 
on the ground. He was buried on the very spot, which to this day is called, 
after his name, Arzan, 

*• Hereupon the heathen army was immediately swelled by re-inforcements 
sent by the priests from the city of Vishap. The people of Partukh, and 
Meghti, and Astaghon, also crowded to the spot of battle, and the number of 
the army was thus increased to 5,450. 

Their arrival on the summit of the mountain created great noise and 
confusion in the ranks of the two armies. The heathen priests made a simul- 
taneous attack on the Armenian troops, and by a vigorous pursuit after them 
made them descend the declivity of the mountain and fly towards the village. 
The villagers, who lay in ambush, having encountered our troops, stopped 
their progress, and these being thus hemmed in on both sides, were put to the 
sword. But the prince of the house of Angl, having passed through the ranks 
of the heathen priests, directed his course towards the mountain, where several 
men were kept in reserve, and caused great mischief by flinging stones at our 
horses. Demetr having observed the prince of the bouse of Angl ascend the 
mountain, left the rest below and pursued his steps. Hu was immediately fol- 
lowed by his troops, all mounted on horses. 

“ The battle was resumed on the top of the mountain. Our army waited 
in expectation of further re-inforcements. The whole of our troops had not yet 
assembled on the spot, of whom 4,000 remained in charge of the prisoners in 
Meghti, and 3,000 proceeded to Basain and Hare. The rest were given to 
pillage and marauding in the field. Ere decisive blows were exchanged, the 
approach of night put a stop to further operations. Both armies were, there- 
fore, obliged to encamp on the spot and wait the dawn of the morn. On the 
following day the expected Armenian troops made their appearance ; and a 
re-in forcemeat of about 500 men, from the city of Tirakatar, came to th*e 
assistance of the heathen priests. The numbers of both armies were swelled 
in this manner. The heathens amounted to 0,946 men, while the Armenians 
were only 5,080 in all. The trumpets were sounded, and the battle commenced 
on both sides. In the beginning the Armenians proved victorious over the 
heathens. But the prince of Hashtens, formerly attached to the party of 
Demetr, but now commanding the Armenian army, deserted his post, and 
joined the ranks of the heathen priests with 700 men. The Armenians met 
with a formidable antagonist in this deserter. Our troops were seized with 
foar and dismay at the de8erti9n of this brave warrior, whose superiority in 
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military operations was generally acknowledged, and whose extraordinary 
prowess had rendered him an object of respect and admiration with all the 
Armenian princes. The rebel attacked our army with the greatest fury, and 
was flushed with the success of his arms. Hereupon the prince of the Seunies 
cried to him in a contemptuous voice : * Thou whelp of a wolf !* thou beganst 
to display the disposition of thy father, and feel a delight in feasting upon 
carrion.* The rebel replied in a bold and reproachful manner, * Thou vain- 
glorious eagle !f thou only piquest thyself on the power of thy wings; but if 
thou ever fullest in one of my traps, thou shalt soon feel the weight of my 
arms.’ The prince of the Seunies could not brook this taunt, but furiously 
rushing on him, directed the axe which he held in his hand to his helmet, and 
having driven him to some distance from his troops, pursued him to the east- 
ward of the mountain. Here, opposite to the convent of Innaknian, he brought 
him to the ground by a violent shove from the horse ; and having himself 
alighted, instantly severed bis head from the body, which he precipitated head- 
long from the mountain. * Now,’ said he, Met vultures behold you, and know 
that the eagle has killed the hare.’ Immediately after this, the prince of the 
Seunies returned to the army ; and the place where the prince of Hashtens 
fell, is to this day called by the appellation of the Eagles. 

" The Armenians were emboldened by this success, and the prince of Arz- 
runies attacked the head priest of Ashtishat, called Metakes, whom he dragged 
to the summit of the mountain, commanding a view of the battle. Metakes 
here made a violent resistance, and inflicted a wound on one of the thighs of 
his pursuer. The latter, burning with rage and a spirit of revenge, levelled a 
stroke of his scymetar on his neck, which he cut off from the body. He threw 
down the headless trunk, and the spot where the deed was committed, received 
the appellation of MetsahoL 

** The prince of Argesf seeing this, consulted his safety in flight, and 
secured himself in a place of concealment. The prince of Arzrunies, seem, 
ingly not noticing this, gently approached the fugitive, and made a sudden and 
unexpected attack on him. The wretch fled into the forest, where the sharp 
point of one of the branches of a tree, having passed through his breast, has- 
tened his fall and dissolution. The conqueror returned with the horse of the 
dead, and the spot was called the vale of Arges, 

“ Immediately after his return, he found Dcmetr and the prince of the house 
of Angl wrestling together with the greatest fury. Having made a violent rush, 
he chopped ofl' the right shoulder of the former, and threw it on the ground. 
The severed head he carried away in his knapsack. The victorious Armenians 
put the heathen army to the sword, and the number of the killed amounted to 
1,038. The rest were made prisoners, and stripped of all they were possessed 
of. The son of the prince of the Mocks fell in the battle by the hand of 
Demetr, and this melancholy event spread universal sorrow among the Arme- 
*nian troops. 

** The fall of Demetr was made a signal of cessation from slaughter, and the 
trumpet of peace was sounded by order of the prince of the Seunies. The two 
armies immediately desisted from the continuance of carnage. The surviving 
heathen priests gladly availed themselves of the occasion, by soliciting the 
Armenian princes to sanction the interment of their dead. Their request was 
readily granted. The killed on both sides were collected in heaps, and buried 

* Galtakoredn, literally mesni a young wolf, or the cub of a wolf. 

t An abusive mode of expression in Armenian, similar to that of • thou son of a dog.’ 

i Prince ofAigca was another title of nobility in .Anneuia, literally signifying the prince of the bears. 
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in pits dug for the purpose. Monuments were raised on their graves, bearing 
the following inscription, in Syrian, Hellenic, and Ismaelitish characters. 

•* THE FIRST BATTLE FOUGHT VERY FIERCELY, 

THE CHIEF COMMANDER IN THE BATTLE WAS ARZAN THE HEAD PRIEST. 
WHO LIES HER1C INTERRED, 

AND WITH HIM ONE THOUSAND AND THIRTY-EIGHT MEN. 

WE WAGED THIS WAR FOR THE IDOL KEISANEY 
AND ON BEHALF OF CHRIST." 

Here concludes the narrative of the religious war. Our historian, it appears, 
was an eye-witness to the scene he describes. This victory was celebrated by 
the Armenians with the greatest pomp and merriment. The heathen temples 
were razed to the ground, and the images of Keisaney and Demetr were broken 
to pieces. They were both made of brass. The length of the former was 
fifteen feet, and that of the latter twelve feet. The priests of the idols, with 
tears in their eyes, entreated the victors to put themselves to death, rather than 
destroy their mighty Keisaney. Six of the priests were killed on the spot, for 
the resistance they offered to the Armenians. On the restoration of peace, the 
prince of the Seunies proceeded to the village of Kuars, and succeeded in per- 
suading its inhabitants to forsake idolatry and embrace the Christian religion. 
Being duly prepared for baptism, they were conducted to the valley of Ayzasan, 
where they were baptised by St. Gregory, and thus admitted into the fellow- 
ship of the Church of Christ. ** The number of persons,** says Zenobius, 
" christened on the first of Navasard,* including men and children, amounted 
to 5,050.*’ Females, it appears, were excluded from this number, and bap- 
tised on another day, appointed for the occasion. Some of the heathen priests 
and their families, however, tenaciously adhered to the idolatrous practices of 
their forefathers. The paternal persuasions of St. Gregory had no effect upon 
their minds. Remember this well,** said they to the Armenian princes, “ that 
if we live, we will make you a recompense fer your treatment; but, if we die, 
the gods will wreak their vengeance on you all on our behalf !** Hereupon the 
prince of the house of Angl ordered them to be taken to the city of Phaita- 
caran,f where they were imprisoned and their heads shaved. The number of 
these prisoners amounted to 400. 

It is impossible to know what was the number of this Hindu colony at the 
time of their emigration from India into Armenia. We are, however, certain, 
that from the date of their first settlement in the Armenian province of Taron 
to the day of the memorable battle, a period of about 450 years, they must 
have considerably increased and multiplied, and thus formed a part of the 
population of the country. No vestiges of this Hindu race can, at present, be 
traced in Armenia, save the record of their exploits, handed down to us in the 
narrative of Zenobius.]: 

• Namuard ii one of the andent Amenian months, corresponding with the month of August. An 
account of these months is given by M. Brosset in the Nouveau Journal Aoiatlque for December 1832, • 
|)agefiSg. 

t Phaitaearan was the capital of an extensive province of that name, where Sanatruk, the great 
Amenian Satrap, proclaimed himself king Immediately after the death of TIridatea. It is situated on 
the confluence of the rivers Araxes and Kur. 

I Our historian was also called by the appellation of Glair, whom St. Gregory appointed primate of 
She convent of Innaknian, which afterwards received theappdlation of Glak. 
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ROSE.MARIE. 


Te louvient-il, ma scnir. du mnpart lolltolre, 

Oii nous cherchions, enfant, de I’onijirage et dei fleunf 
Et de cette autre enfant, qui passait sur la tene, 

Pour aourlr it not yeux, pour y charmer nos pleura t 
Son dixitote printemps la couronnait de rotes: 

Marie ^it son nom, Rose y fut :0outd: 

Pourquoi oes tendres lleurs, dansleur Avrll deloiet, 
Tombent^Uei touvent lant atteindre Vdtd. 

Faltaore. 


Pleasant upon the glittering sea, 

To watch the white ship, sleepily 
Winning its idle way along. 

To the silvery sound of flute and song; 

And pleasant, upon the wings of dreams, 

To float o'er the clear poetic streams ; 
Whether to thy green homes of glee. 

And cool arcades, Parthenope; 

Or where the grass is bright with dews 
In thy dark bowers, sweet Vaucluse ! 

And pleasant, too, at harvest time, 

Oft as the shrill pipe’s jocund chime 
Echoes along the village green. 

And Mirth, and Hope, with Love between. 
Linked in the mazy dance are seen— 

Oh 1 pleasant then the rustic strain 
To him along the glimmering lane. 

Walking behind his shadow spread 
Many a foot beyond his head. 

But pleasanter far than summer bird, 

Or lulling tune of a fountain, heard 
In the depth of a haunted forest old. 

Or the sighs that breathe from a harp of gold 
Pleasanter, dearer, fur to me, 

Thy face of beauty— Rose-Marie ! 

A year had rolled away, since I 
Unto that tender voice had listened. 

Or looked into the hazel eye. 

Whose dewy lustre softly glistened : 

Yet she was ever standing by 
In all the bloom of memory. 

The pilgrim to his home returns. 

Again the torch of gladness burns. 

And Hope, and Fear, and Doubt, by turns. 
Within the heaving bosom rise, 

And all the soul is in the eyes 1 
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RQSirMarie. 

With lingering steps her garden I tread $* 

The subset was lighting the flower of the bed. 

The paths were all trim ; on the emerald green ^ 

On the grass-plot no leaf of the autumn was seen ; 

The fair flower swung with the weight of the bee ; 

And my spirit leapt up in gladness to see 
The fostering care of my sweet Rose-Marie. 

I drew nigh the dwelling ; the rose on the door 
Was fragrant with beauty and bloom as of yore : 

I entered the parlour, with wandering look 
On things well remembered ; for there lay the book 
Full of flowers and herbs, and the rich mountain-heather ; 
And the sketch of the church we had painted together ; 

The spaniel was there, that came at her call, 

And her ivory lute was hung on the wall. 

I gazed, while the present was vanishing fa.st, 

And the thick shadow melting in the light of the past. 

A footstep — and lo ! a pale face in the room, 

With a smile shining tenderly over its gloom ; 

She gazed on the book, on the lute, and on me. 

And said not a word, but tVas easy to see 
Why tears filled thy mother’s eyes— lost Rose-Marie ! 

Sleep, beloved, in thy tomb 1 
A milder light, a softer bloom, 

Soon shall glow upon thy cheek, 

And sweeter, tenderer whi.spcr.s speak 
Peace into thy heart, than ever 
From lips of fondest mother fell 
Over her pale child in the night. 

By the uplifted taper’s light, 

Praying that she may slumber well ! 

Soon the golden day will break, 

Soon the ambrosial wings appear 
Of those meek Spirits, who, unseen 
By mortal eyes, their watch serene 
Keep unwearied here ! 

• Let us quote a few lines from the poem of Madame Vulmore, w'hich seem to me 
very affecting and natural, and were in my own recollection : — 

Mai8 je reriem, je vole, ct je chcrche Marie ; 

Je cours k soa jardln, j’en reconnaiv lea fleurs ; 

Rien n’y paratt change. Cecte belle ch^rle, 

Comme autrefoii, lans doute, y Kme leuri couleurs. 

Je I’appelle, j’attends,— sa chambre e»t entr’ouverte— 

VoiUifur son chapeau sa guirlande encore vertel 
Joyeuse, je palpite, et j’^coute un moment : 

Sa m^re but le seuil arrive lentement. 

Oh ! comme elle a vieilli I Que deux ana ont courbde 
La vieilleiBe, vois-tu, trainetant de regrets. 

Elle relive enfln Ba paupi^re absorbde, 

Me regarde, et ae peut se rappeler mes traits. 

"Oh done,” luidis-Je, " est Rose? oh done est votreillle ? 

A-t-elle aussi quittd sa maison, sa famille ? 

Elle se the encore, et, se cachant les yeux, 

D’une main ddfaiUante elle a monud les deux. 



Rose-Marie, 


m 


0 Virgin wise and pure !* no damp 
Of sin hath quenched thy burning Lamp, 

Fed with the precious Oil of Truth ; 

For in the flowery time of youth, 

The path oLMary and of Ruth 
Thy feet have trodden ; unto Him, 

Who cheers the weary, lights the dim, 

Looking up with sleepless eye,— 

Thy Heavenly Father in the sky ! 

But like a stream, that lingering flows 
Along some odorous bower of rose. 

Glittering in the summer rays : 

So our fond memory loves to dwellf 
About thy childhood, and to tell 
Of all thy playful, winning ways. 

Binding its simple flowers of praise. 

Nor doth it cheer the mourner’s strain 
To know his mourning flows in vain IJ 

• See Milton’s Sonnet to a Virtuous young Lady. 

I Gray, in his Ode for Music, represents the wdllowy Camus lingering with 
delight which all who arc acquainted with Cambridge scenery will feel to be a very 
darinff image indeed. A similar idea is contained in a poem by T. Heyrick, of Peter- 
house, where it is embellished with much sweetness of fancy and elegance of expres- 
sion 


6o some smooth river, loth to leave the plain, 

And those fresh fields vrhere Health and Pleasure reign, 

In many-wandering turns, his passage takes, 

A thousand stops, a thousand windings makes ; 

Plays with his fiowery banks, oft turns his head, 

And with full eyes o’crlooks his watery bed. 

The last line, though approaching the forbidden bounds of a conceit, is highly 
poetical. 

t When Solon was sorrowing for the loss of his son, some one sought to moderate 
his anguish by saying that weeping would not avail. " It is for that very reason that 
I weep,” replied the father;— As* ctvro t»to Sawgvtf, <erwTT«. 


2 C 
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SKETCHES OF THE LATER HISTORY OF BRITISH INDIA. 

No. XI.'— The Pindaruxs. 

In every country, at whatever point of civilisation it may have arrived, 
some are found who, impelled either by want or depravity, seek a subsis- 
tence from sources less painful and less honourable than labour. In every 
country, at some period of its history, a vast number of persons have sup- 
ported themselves by open plunder — have followed no other occupation, and 
have not even pretended to follow any other. The time during which this 
state of things prevails may be longer or shorter, and its duration will be 
determined by a great variety of circumstances ; but, in a certain stage of 
society, it will as inevitably occur as storms or earthquakes under certain 
conditions of the natural elements. A great deal of very excellent wonder 
has been thrown away upon the character and conduct of the Pindarries: 
there seems, however, little ground for any very copious display of such a 
feeling, and a large portion of it is probably to be ascribed to the unusual 
name by which these adventurers were described. Much of the wonder 
commonly exhibited upon Indian subjects may be traced to our want of 
familiarity with the terms used in speaking of them. Those who would 
hear of the cultivators of the soil without any extraordinary sensation, 
imagine that there is something mysterious in the character of persons 
designated Ryots ; and Durbar and Musnvd seem to indicate something 
far more magnificent than is expressed by our humbler monosyllables Court and 
Throne. From the same cause, the Pindarries have, in the eyes of English 
readers, and perhaps sometimes of English statesmen, acquired a grandeur 
to which they had but slender claims. They were, in truth, except on ac- 
count of their numbers, a very contemptible set of miscreants. Active and 
enterprising almost beyond belief, and wicked to the full measure which the 
most ardent lover of horror can desire, their adventures and their crimes 
were undignified by any of those nobler characteristics of our nature, which 
have sometimes shed a deceptive glory over the most atrocious actions, and 
averted from their perpetrators the penalty of unmitigated disgust. No 
redeeming virtue marked the character of the Pindarrie. Even animal 
courage, often the sole ennobling quality of his profession, he possessed not. 
The Pindarrie marched, or rather darted, upon his victims with a rapidity 
certainly never equalled by any regular force; but, unfortunately for the 
romantic colouring of his character, he manifested equal or even greater 
alacrity in flight. No troops in the history of the world ever displayed such 
proficiency in the art of running away ; and to this, their strong point, they 
invariably resorted if attacked. Other combatants seek to overcome their 
adversary ; the Pindarries were only anxious to get out of his way. Call 
these persons freebooters, banditti, or by any name to which the ear is ac* 
oustomed, and the mystery which has been attached to them vanishes. They 
were mean and cowardly thieves, engendered by a vicious and diseased state 
of society. To repress them was a duty imperative upon the British Cu* 
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vcrnnient^ and it was no less so to take effectual measures to guard against a 
new race of robbers being called forth. 

The etymology of the term Pindarrie has given rise to much and fruitless 
discussion. By some it has been traced to an ancient Hindee word, meaning 
< plunder;’ and if this be not a just derivation, it is at least a very nppro> 
priate one. The first mention of these persons in history has been sometimes 
said to occur in the latter part of the seventeenth century; at others, in the 
beginning of the eighteenth : — a point of little moment, since it relates 
merely to a name, as it cannot be doubted that Hindustan contained within 
its ample boundaries a very plentiful supply of thieves even at periods much 
earlier than either of the dates which have been mentioned. 

The mode of warfare adopted by these bandits, if warfare it might be 
called, was distinguished by the precision with which it was directed to one 
object, — plunder. They brought little with them, and their only object was 
to carry as much as possible away. 

The native princes of India have never been very scrupulous as to the 
means of accomplishing their purposes, and though l)igh feeling and even 
sound policy would have led to the rejection of the services of the Pindarries, 
they were, in various instances, retained by regular governments. These ma- 
rauders received especial marks of favour and encouragement from Holkar and 
Scindia. Mulhar Row Holkar bestowed upon one of their chiefs a golden 
flag. This gave the Pindarries a sort of rank among the Mahrattas, but effected 
no change in their habits or character. Gurdee Khan, the fortunate re- 
ceiver of this distinction, remained during his life attached to the armies of 
his patron; and though subsequently tlie command passed from his 
family, that body of Pindarries continued faithful to Holkar. But, though 
entertained and encouraged, they were regarded with contempt. They 
always encamped apart from the rest of the army, and their chiefs were 
never allowed to sit in the presence of the prince. 

A younger brother of Gurdee Khan, named Shah Bay Khan, attaohed 
himself to the service of Scindia. He left two sons, Hera and Burrun, both 
of whom attained as much celebrity as can be supposed to surround the 
character of a robber chieftain. Quitting the service of Scindia, these ad- 
venturous persons proceeded to Malwa, and, having encamped at Berniah, 
with about five thousand followers, they made an overture to the govern- 
ment of Bhopal to invade and lay waste the territories of Nagpore, with 
which state it was at war. The offer was declined, an act of forbearance 
^ich Sir John Malcolm ascribes to fear. Nothing disheartened by the 
refusal, the Pindarrie leaders proceeded to Nagpore, where they were 
graciously received. Their visit was a matter of business. Their offer, to 
accommodate the state of Bhopal by the plunder of Nagpore, having been 
rejected, they now made to Nagpore a polite tender of their services for 
ravaging Bhopal. They found the ruler of Nagpore nothing loth; and, 
being able and experienced workmen, they executed his order so effectually 
that, at the distance of twenty-five years, Sir John Malcolm represents Bhopal 
as not then recovered from' the effects of their visitation. Their zeal and 
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efficiency, however, met with a most ungrateful return. The Rajah of 
Nagpore, though glad of an opportunity of inflicting a vital injury upon an 
enemy, was too conscientious to allow such unprincipled pe^ns as fc 
Pindarrics to retain the fruits of their labours. On the return of these faith- 
ful instrumenU of his will to his capital, he very unoeremonmusly surrounded 
their camp, plundered them of all the moveables of which they had plun- 
dered the unhappy inhabitants of Bhopal, and seiaed Burrun, one of their 

chiefs: Hera, (he other commander, fled. 

A noted leader among the Pindarries was Kurreem Khan. He wm, at 
one period, an humble follower of Burrun and Hera, with a force of five 
or six hundred men. On the apprehension of Burrun, he fled from Nag- 
pore, and joined Dowlut Row Scindia, who was then preparing to attack 
the Nizam. In the campaign which followed, he gained an immense booty, 
and his experience at Nagpore warned him to take care of it. l o secure 
this end, a retreat appeared to him advisable ; he, accorfingly, a )an one 
Scindia’s army in the Deccan, and went to Central India, to offer his ser- 
vices to Jeswunt Row Holkar. This prince showed no reluctance to receive 
and employ the fugitive, but the mind of the latter was still uneasy on account 
of his much-valued wealth; and not feeling it quite safe in the custody of 
Jeswunt Row, he at once withdrew his followers and himself, and opened 
a double ncgociation with his former master, Semdia, and with an extraor- 
dinary person named Ameer Khan, whose character was about on a level 
with his own in point of respectability, and his place m society bttic less 
questionable. Both negociations succeeded. Ameer Khan offered him a 
asylum, and when that adventurerwas afterwards engaged in hristilities with 
Scindia, Kurreem Khan repaid the kindness by making himself master ol 
certain districU at the expense of his benefactor, and obtaining a confirma- 
tion of his possession of them from Scindia. By that prince, Kurreem Khan 
was created a nawab, and his ambition was further gratified by a 
with a lady of rank. The contemporaneous absence of Scindia and Holkar 
tempted this indefatigable person to make further addition? to his territory. 
He now evidently contemplated the establishment of a regular state, and 
tlie jealousy of Scindia was excited. Scindia advanced from his capital, 
with tlie full determination of destroying a man who was becoming far too 
formidable for a dependant, but he was withheld by policy from resorting to 
force. Kurreem Khan, being invited to attend him, proceeded with a 
degree of ostentatious splendour scarcely interior to that of the sovereign 
whom he professed allegiance. On occasion of receiving a visit from Scindia^ 
Kurreem Khan prepared a musnud of extraordinary materials. It was com- 
posed of one hundred and twenty-five thousand rupees, covered 
cloth. On this Scindia was seated, and the whole formed a present from 
the vassal to his liege lord. The success of Kurreem Khan seemed worffiy 
of his munificence. Scindia expressed himself enchanted with th* ' 

dinary talente of Kurreem, both as a soldier and a statesman. His c ^ 
pliments far exceeded the usual extent of eastern hyperbole, and Ku 
tad reason to rejoice that the deep shade of his complexion rescued him 
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from betraying the infirmity of blushing. He had still further reason to be 
pleased that the flattering attentions of the Prince promised some better 
results than empty praise. The Pindarrie chief was emboldened to solicit 
the transfer of several valuable districts, and tendered security for an advance 
of four lacs and a*half of rupees, if his desire were granted. The sovereign 
seemed as ready to bestow as the dependant was bold to ask. Every boon 
was graciously accorded. No prince ever appeared more sensible of the 
merits of a servant ; no servant more enthusiastically attached to his prince. 
The transfer of the districts was ordered to take place forthwith, and a rich 
dress of investiture to be prepared. 

In the midst of this seeming cordiality, some of the elder and more wary 
of the Pindarrie followers entertained doubts. They had before witnessed 
scenes somewhat resembling that which they now beheld and they recollected 
how they had terminated. Kurreem himself was not a novice in these 
matters, and heretofore he had rather exceeded than fallen short of a due 
measure of caution. His temper, his experience, and the warnings of his 
followers, might have been deemed sufficient to excite some degree of suspi- 
cion as to the probable termination of the superabundant grace and condes- 
cension of Scindia ; but such was not the case ; Kurreem saw nothing but his 
own good fortune, and already in idea possessed all that was promised. 

The interchange of compliments and presents having continued as long as 
was thought expedient, the day arrived for making the final arrangements 
for the transfer of the coveted districts, and formally installing Kurreem in 
the possession of them. He was then, after taking leave of his chieftain 
and benefactor, to proceed immediately to the exercise of his new authority. 
Every thing bore the most auspicious appearance. Kurreem advanced to 
receive his expected donation, with but a slender train of attendants, proba- 
bly from a desire to shew respect to his superior, and in the belief that now 
his ends were gained, it was more politic to flatter the pride of his chief than 
to appeal to his fears. Scindia received his visitor with the same benignity 
which he had manifested throughout — to sliew more was impossible. The 
sunnuds were called for; the dresses were produced, and Kurreem could see 
nothing between himself and the fulfilment of his hopes. Scindia, however, 
made some pretext for retiring, not thinking it proper to give his personal coun- 
tenance to the scene whicli was to follow. This was an act of decorum very 
creditable to the taste of the prince, for his continued presence could hardly 
have been reconciled with his previous bearing, and his departure rendered 
explanation impracticable, though probably in the opinion of Kurreem not 
unnecessary. The expectant Pindarrie was not kept long in the pangs of 
anxious hope. Scindia had scarcely quitted the tent, when armed men rushed 
from the sides, and seized Kurreem, with some of his principal adherents. A 
cannon was now fired as a signal that this feat had been accomplished ; and 
the troops which had been drawn out to do honour to Kurreem carried the 
compliment so far as to extend their care to all his followers, by advancing 
opon the Pindarrie camp. Suspicion is one of the strongest characteristics 
of the Pindarrie; this was soon excited in the camp, and as many as were 
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able, hastily declined the proffered attentions of Scindia’s troops. A few 
only were killed, but though the loss oflifeVas small, the loss ofthatwhich^ 
in Shylock’s estimation, is scarcely of less value, was considerable. The 
army of Scindia obtained an immense booty, an occurrence which never 
fails to put men in good humour. But the value of the triumph was greatly 
enhanced in the eyes of the soldiery by the means which had led to it. It 
was the result neither of valour, nor of military talent, nor of far-seeing 
wisdom; but solely of that sinister art, in which the natives of the East are 
generally such adepts, and which, in the eyes of a Mahratta especially, is the 
first and most venerated of all human accomplishments. 

Kurreem was four years a captive. The treasure, which he had lost 
through the prudent arrangements of Scindia, though not inconsiderable, 
formed but a small part of what he could command, the mass of which was 
deposited at Shujahalpoor. On the news of his arrest reaching that place, 
his mother packed up all that was portable, and fled towards the jungles of 
Baglee, from which place the fear of Scindia drove her further to the westward. 

In the mean time, Kurreem was not idle. He found opportunities of 
corresponding with his followers, and he enjoined them, with paternal autho- 
rity, to plunder everywhere, but especially the territories of Scindia. These 
commands were too pleasant to be neglected, and Kurreem had the high satis- 
faction of knowing that he was implicitly obeyed. While the profes- 
sional duties of the Pindarries were thus discharged, without suspension or 
impediment, some attempts were made to effect a negociation for the release 
of Kurreem. These were long resisted by Scindia, but a door was at last 
opened for the exercise of his clemency, by an appeal to one of the passions 
most predominant in the heart of an Eastern potenUte, that of avarice. 
Six lacs of rupees to the sovereign was regarded as a tempting offer, and 
the proposed distribution of one lac more among the oflicers of the court, 
by whom the treaty was negociated, had a wonderful effect in facilitating 
their perception of the advantages of the plan to the interests of their 
master, and the claims of Kurreem to the indulgence which he sought. 
Security was given for the payment of these sums, and the prisoner was 
released. His former keepers were, however, not quite satisfied of the 
safety of the experiment, and endeavours were made to conciliate him by 
the accumulatiou of presents and marks of honour. But Kurreem had 
received such things before, and knew what had followed. He determined, 
therefore, to trust to his own resources, and assembling his Pindarries from 
every quarter, he was soon in possession of territories more extensive than 
he had enjoyed before his misfortune. 

Under these circumstances, he was joined by another Pindarri(^ chief, 
named Cheetoo, who, it is said, had in early life been much indebted to 
him. This man was considered one of the ablest of the Pindarrie leaders, 
^and his junction with Kurreem was therefore regarded with apprehension. 
It was, however, of brief duration. The excesses which revenge led Kur- 
reem to perpetrate in the territories of Scindia caused that prince bitterly to 
repent tlie bargain which his avarice had led him to conclude ; and he now* 
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resolved to make every effort to annihilate the power of Kurreem. In this 
labour he found a willing ally in the faithful Cheetoo, whose obligations to 
Kurreem offered no obstacle to his engaging in the destruction of his friend 
and patron. The result was, that Kurreem’s camp was attacked and di- 
spersed, and himself obliged to seek safety in flight. 

He now sought the protection of Ameer Khan, and this worthy person, 
under pretence of recommending him to the good graces of Toolsec Bbye, 
the profligate favourite of Jeswunt Row Holkar, transferred him to the care 
of Ghuffoor Khan, a near relation of Ameer Khan, and his representative 
and creature at the court of Holkar. By him Kurreem was placed under 
restraint. This durance lasted three years, during which his camp were 
actively and vigorously occupied. At last, he effected his escape, and joined 
bis adherents at Berniah, encouraged to take this step, it has been said, by 
the overtures of Scindia to forgive the past and provide for the future. A 
man rarely needs much encouragement to escape from captivity, if he thinks 
the object can be effected ; and Kurreem could hardly attach much value 
to the promises of Scindia. He did, however, escape, and prepared to act 
under Scindia’s orders. 

Cheetoo, who has already been honourably mentioned, first as the friend 
and secondly as the betrayer of Kurreem, profited by the captivity of the 
latter so far as to gain the rank of chief leader among the Pindarries. The 
value of this distinction may be differently estimated by different minds; but 
whatever it might be, Cheetoo sought and obtained it. He fixed his abode 
amid the hills and forests situated between the north bank of the Nerbudda 
and the Vindyha mountains. His cantonments were near the village of 
Nurie, and he resided either there or at Sattrass. During the latter part of 
hi.s career, he seldom made long excursions, but his troops w'ere dispersed 
on duty at various points, and patrolled the country in every direction. He 
acknowledged a sort of allegiance to Scindia, but this did not restrain hia 
followers from occasional inroads upon the territories of that prince, as evi- 
dences of their independence and impartiality. Movements were some- 
times made, with the ostensible purpose of putting the marauders down, but 
nothing was effected. A treaty was at length entered into, by which the 
Pindarries agreed to exempt the territories of Scindia from plunder, on con- 
dition of his bestowing on them certain lands. There w'ere, however, some 
difficulties in the way of carrying this treaty into effect. Some of the lands 
conveyed belonged not to Scindia, but to other slates, and though he had 
^not the smallest objection to bestowing on the Pindarries the property of 
Holkar and the Peishwa, it w'as not perfectly convenient to assume the 
power of making such donations. The alleged necessity, however, of pro- 
tecting his territories finally led him to comply. Sunnuds were granted to 
different chiefs, and Cheetoo received five districts. Here again was ^ 
foundation laid for the conversion of a robber confederacy into a regular state. 

Such were the characters of some of the leaders of the Pindarrie hordes, 
ftnd though it would be unjust to say that they were much worse than ^hose 
of most ofiheir neighbours, the unsettled and predatory habils of their followers 
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rendered it impossible for them to be recognised by any European government 
which had the slightest value for its reputation. The settlements of these 
persons being to the north of the Nerbudda, their practice was to cross the 
river, as soon as it was fordable, generally in November, and indiscrimi- 
nately plunder friends and foes. Before the year 1812, though they con- 
tinually visited our allies, they respected the British dominions. Subse- 
quently, the latter partook of their visitations, and shared in all the horrors 
with which their progress was attended. 

The Pindarries were not composed of any peculiar people or tribe, but 
of a variety— of the refuse of all tribes, denominations, and creeds. They 
were generally armed with a spear, in the use of which they were very expert; 
a proportion of them were provided with matchlocks; and ail w'ere mounted. 
A party generally consisted of two or three thousand. Each man provided 
himself with a few cakes for his subsistence, and a few feeds of grain for his 
horse, trusting much to the chance of plunder for the means of supplying the 
wants of both. They frequently marched thirty or forty miles a day, and, 
in cases of extraordinary emergency, they were capable of accompli.shing 
fifty miles in that period. To effect these extraordinary exertions, they were 
accustomed to sustain the vigour of their horses by spices and stimulants. I’hc 
celerity of their marches was not more remarkable than their scoresy. It 
was scarcely possible to gain information of their nmvements till they had 
completed them. They proceeded at once to the place of their destination, 
and, unencumbered with tents and baggage, they soon reached it. Here they 
divided into smaller parties, and commenced their career of plunder and de- 
vastation. Articles of the greatest value were disposed about their persons ; 
cattle afforded the means of their own transport. But the atrocious pro- 
pensities of these ruffians were not to be satisfied by what they could carry 
away. What was not removed they destroyed, and wherever they marched, 
villages were seen in flames, with the houseless and often wounded inhabi- 
tants flying in dismay to seek a shelter, which not unfrequcntly they were 
unable to attain. When they had laid the country completely waste, they 
approached a point of the frontier distant from that by which they had en- 
tered, and uniting again into a compact body, returned home. 

The horrors attending these visitations were such as could not be 
credited, were the evidence less complete and conclusive. Despatch being 
indispensable, every variety of torture was resorted to for the purpose of 
extracting from the unhappy victims information of the treasures they u ere 
supposed to have concealed. Red-hot irons were applied to the soles of 
their feet; a bag filled with hot ashes was tied over the mouth and nostrils 
of the victim, who was then beaten on the back, to make him inhale the 
ingredients ; large stones were placed on the head or chest, or the sufferer 
being laid on his back, a plank or beam was placed across his chest, on 
which two men pressed with their whole weight; oil was thrown on the 
clothes, which were then set on fire; these, with many other modes of torture 
equally frightful, were resorted to. Neither sex nor age afforded immunity. 
Thf hands of children would frequently be cut off, as the shortest way of 
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obtaining the bracelets which adorned them ; while women were subjected to 
outrages, compared with which torture and death were mercy. To escape these, 
numbers nished upon self-destruction. It is not one of the least revolting 
features in the economy of these murderous adventurers, that their women 
frequently accompanied their male associates in their excursions. They 
were mounted on small horses or camels, and are said to have exceeded 
the other sex in rapacity and cruelty. This may readily be believed, for 
when a woman has once overcome the restraints which nature and universal 
feeling have imposed upon her, her progress downward is made with fearful 
rapidity. 

When the work of ruin was completed, the Pindarries withdrew, like 
wild beasts, to their lairs. Then a change of scene took place ; the opera- 
tion of plunder was exchanged for huckstering. The claim of the chief had 
first to be satisfied ; but it is not very clear how far this claim extended. By 
some, his share has been fixed at a fourth part of the entire booty. By 
others, it has been alleged that the mode of apportionment was uncertain, 
but that elephants, palanquins, and umbrellas, were heriots appertaining to 
the lord. After his claim was satisfied, came that of the Lubhareej or 
actual leader of the expedition ; then the payment of advances made by 
merchants, for, like more civilized nations, these people occasionally con- 
tracted a national debt : the fact of such a confederacy being able to borrow 
money is remarkable. These preliminaries being disposed of, the scene 
that followed resembled a fair. Kvery man's share of the plunder was ex- 
posed for sale; purchasers flocked from all quarters, proximate and remote, 
the business of sale being principally conducted by the women. Whether 
this arose from the indolence of the men, or that the women had the reputa- 
tion of making better bargains, does not appear, but such was the custom, 
fn the mean time, the men gave themselves up to amusement, of which 
intoxication constituted a considerable portion. The remainder was worthy 
of the association in which it was found. This lasted until the produce of 
the expedition was exhausted, and it became necessary to seek in fresh out- 
rages renewed means of gratification. Thus passed the life of the Pindarrie 
robber, in an alternation of brutal exertion and sensual abandonment. 

The Marquess of Hastings, at an early period of his government, mani- 
fested a desire to put an end to the ravages of these marauders ; but it was 
deemed fitting to refrain from any offensive operations until the receipt of 
orders from home. At the close of the year 1816, it was, however, the 
unanimous opinion of the Governor-general and members of council, that 
the adoption of vigorous measures for the early suppression of the Pindarries 
^ad become an indispensable obligation of public duty. But it was a 
question whether the attempt should be made during the existing season, or 
suspended until the ensuing year, the interval being devoted to making such 
arrangements as might enable the government to act with the greatest pos- 
>*ible effect. The result of deliberation was a resolution to adopt the latter 
course, and the commencement of operations was consequently deferred. 

J he preparations which were to be made, during the period of postponement, 
^«W.JoMr.N.S.VoL.22.No.87. 2 D 
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it was necessary to conduct with as much privacy as possible, in order to 
avoid giving alarm to those against whom they were directed, or to other 
powers vvho, from various motives, might be expected to make common 
cause with the Pindarries, and offer obstructions to any measures designed 
for their suppression. 

A body of troops, under Sir Thomas Hislop, was to advance from the 
Deccan to the Nerbudda, where they were to be joined by other divisions 
from Bengal. From various causes, the arrival of the troops from the Dec. 
can was considerably delayed. In consequence, the march of the Bengal 
divisions was postponed. On the Kith October, however, the Marquess of 
Hastings commenced his march from Cawnpore, and having joined the 
central division at Secundia, crossed the Jumna on the 26th, and reached 
his destined position, on the Scind, on the 6th November. The left 
division, under the command of Major General Marshall, had previously 
assembled in Bundclcund, and was prepared to advance towards Saugor, 
with a view to co-operate with the right of *Sir Thomas Hislop s army 
against the Pindarrie posts. The right division of the Bengal army as- 
sembled at the same period, ready to advance to Dheolpore, on the 
Churabul, as soon as circumstances should render it necessary ; while the 
reserve, commanded by Sir David Ochterlony, was assembled near Rewaree. 
This part of the British force was destined to cover Delhi, to support our 
negociations with the Rajpoot states (for in the East a negociator never 
succeeds so well as when he has an army at his back), to perform the 
same office with regard to Ameer Khan, and eventually to attack the 
latter, or interpose between him and Holkar, if they should manifest any 
perverse or hostile feeling. These were the principal divisions of the 
British force destined for active operations. 'J\vo smaller dctaciimcnts 
were formed, which were intended principally for purposes of defence, 
but were capable of acting offensively if necessary. One of these, under 
Brigadier General Toone, was posted near Ooutaree, on the frontier of 
Behar. The other, under Brigadier- General Hardyman, was formed at 
Mirzaporc, and thence advanced to Rewn, for the purpose of securing the 
passes in that country, and the adjacent districts, in order to defeat any 
attempt of the Pindarries to penetrate into the British territories in that 
direction ; while the principal part of the force was in advance. A force 
was also stationed in Cuttack, sufficient to guard that frontier from the 
entrance of the Pindarries through Nagpore. 

The objects kept simultaneously in view in these arrangements were, to 
effect tlie extirpation of the Pindarries, to overawe all w'ho might be dis-^ 
posed to assist them, and to protect the British provinces from invasion. 

The first division of the troops from the Deccan was commanded by Sir 
Thomas Hislop in person, and this, in conjunction with the third, under Sir 
John Malcolm, was to cross the Nerbudda, in the direction of Hindie. 
But this arrangement was frustrated by the detention of Sir Thomas Hislop 
at Hyderabad. The division of Sir John Malcolm crossed alone, about 
the middle of November, and that of Sir Thomas Hislop at a later date. 
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The fifth division, consisting of the Nagpore subsidiary horse, under Lieut.- 
C’ol. Adam, was to cross the river at Hoosingabad, at the same time with 
the other divisions destined to act in advance. Two divisions, the fourth 
and sixth, still remain to be accounted for. Of these, the latter, under 
Brigadier-General Doveton, was posted in the neighbourhood of Akolee, 
on the Nizam’s frontier, to protect that line from attack, to support if re- 
quired the troops, and to sustain the British interests at Nagpore; the for- 
mer, under Brigadier- General Smith, was intended to ])erform the like ser- 
vice with regard to the Peishwa’s territory, and at the same time to keep 
Holkar in check. Bodies of troops were also maintained at Hyderabad, at 
Poona, and at Nagpore, as none of those governments could be relied 
upon. Events shewed that such precaution was not superfluous. A corps 
of reserve was assembled on the frontier of the ceded districts, and was 
subsequently advanced to a position on the Khrishna, from which point it 
could support the troops cither at Hyderabad or at Poona: a separate detach- 
ment occupied the southern country recently ceded by the Peishwa. The 
Guzerat field force, under Sir William Iveir, was also assembled in advance 
of Baroda, ready to move into Malwa. 

The advance of the troops from the Deccan of course excited some 
attention, but in a degree quite disproportioned to the importance of the 
movement. Soindia was especially interested in the matter, and the 
passage of a division of the army of the Deccan through his territories, 
rendered it necessary to inform him of the purpose of its being put in 
motion. The necessary communication was made by the Resident, and 
was met, as every thing is met at a native durbar, by an attempt to gain 
time. This being resisted, a tardy, and without doubt a reluctant, assent 
was given to the passage of the troops. This, however, was not sufficient. 
It was necessary to obtain cither Scindia’s active co-opcration against the 
Pindarries, or at least his neutrality, and the exertions of the Resident were 
directed accordingly. While the negociations were pending, an extraor- 
dinary circumstance occurred, illustrative of the feeling entertained by 
Scindia. This was the arrest of two messengers conveying letters from 
Scindia’s Court to Catmandoo. As there was no customary intercourse 
between the two courts, its occurrence could not fail to excite strong suspicion. 
A part of the letters were open and part sealed. The I’ormer were read, 
and though the language was obscure, they evidently related to some project 
for a combination against the British Government. The sealed letters were 
delivered to Scindia by the Resident in the state in which they were found, 
Scindia made no attempt to explain his conduct, but the discovery was 
not without effect upon the progress of the negociation. A treaty, com- 
prising twelve articles, was forthwith concluded with Scindia ; by the first 
of which, the contracting parties engaged to employ the forces of their 
respective governments, and of their allies and dependents, in prosecuting 
operations against the Pindarries, and other hordes of associated free- 
booters, to expel them from their haunts, and to adopt the most effectual 
Measures to disperse and prevent them from re-assembling. The forces of 
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the two governments and their allies were immediately to attack the 
robbers and their associates, according to a concerted plan of operations, 
and not to desist until the objects of their engagement were entirely accom- 
plished ; and Scindia, on his part, promised his utmost efforts to seize the 
persons of the Pindarrie leaders and their families, and deliver them up to 
the British Government. The second article referred to the settlements 
which the Pindarries had gained in the territories of Scindia, and | in those 
of other states. With regard to the former, the lands were to be imme- 
diately secured by the Maharajah, who engaged never again to admit the 
plunderers to possession. The other lands were to be restored to their 
respective owners, provided they exerted themselves to the required extent 
in expelling the Pindarries, and entered into similar engagements never to 
re-admit them, or to become concerned with them in any way whatever. 
In default of these conditions being complied with, the lands were to be 
delivered to Scindia, and held by him on the stipulated terms. The third 
article extended and completed the first and the former part of the second. 
By it Scindia engaged never to admit the Pindarries, or any other pre- 
datory bodies, into his territoric.s, to give them the smallest countenance or 
support, or to permit his officers to do so. On the contrary, he promised 
to issue the most positive orders to all his officers, civil and military, 
enforced by the severest penalties, to employ their utmost efforts to expel 
or destroy any body of plunderers, who might attempt to take refuge in 
his territories ; and all officers disregarding these orders were to be dealt 
with as rebels to the Maharajah, and enemies to the British Government. 
The fourth article commenced by formally announcing, that the Maharajah 
Dowlut Row Scindia was the undisputed master of his own troops and 
resources. This sounding overture was precursory to a stipulation for 
placing the troops and resources, of which he was the undoubted master, 
at the disposal of the British Government, for which he certainly entertained 
no warm affection. The article proceeds to declare, that for the more 
effectual accomplishment of the objects of the treaty, the divisions of the 
Maharajah's troops (amounting to five thousand horse), employed in active 
operations against the Pindarries or other freebooters, should act in concert 
with the British troops, and in conformity to the plan that might be coun- 
selled by the officer commanding the British divisions, with which they 
might be appointed to act — that a British officer should be stationed with 
each division of the Maharajah's troops, to be the channel of communi- 
cation between them and the British commanding officer ; and in order 
farther to forward the other purposes of their conjoint operations, theMaha- 
rajah engaged that all his officers, civil and military, should afford every 
degree of support and assistance in their power to the British, in procuring 
supplies or otherwise to the British troops operating in his territories ; and 
all who should neglect this duty, were subjected to the same appalling 
denunciation with which the third article closed. The fifth article com- 
menced with a very important stipulation— ^hat the divisions of Scindia's 
army appointed to act with the British troops, should be marched in a 
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of complete equipment, both men and horses, and regularly paid. 
Smake provision for these vital objects, end as the framers of the treaty 
\Meratelv express it, to “prevent all future discussions or disputes, 

^ ““ I*'”"" r" ^ “• 

Rr^Government to him, to certain members of his family, and to ministers 
f hi. eovernment. These sums were to be appropriated to the payment 
“ Loos, through the British officers stationed with them ; the British 

GovernmeLngagingthat, at the termination of the war, and after the 
.atisfaction of the claims of the troops, any balance that might remain due 
.hould be paid to the Maharajah. For the same purpose as that for which 
the above payments were relinquished, Scindia agreed to surrender for two 
vcars the tribute to which he was entitled from the states of Joudpore, 
Londee and Kotah. These two articles, as well as the succeeding one, 
were directed to the removal of a difficulty, which the Marquess of Hastinp 
had foreseen, and was anxious to guard against. “ It was manifest, he 
observes in one of his despatches, “ that no active or uselul aid was to be 
expected from Soindia’s troops, if left to the direction of his own officers. 

By the sixth article, it was agreed that the troops of Scindia, cavalry, 
infantry, and artillery, should, during the war, occupy such i|os.tioiis as 
might be assigned by the British Government, and should not change them 
without the express concurrence of that government. The necessity of 
giving a reason for this stipulation, rather than for any other in the treaty, 
is not apparent; but one is given, namely, that unconnected movements 
are calculated to derange the joint operations of the two states, and to give 
undue advantage to the enemy. For the due execution of the stipulation 
in tliis article, the British Government was to be at liberty to station an 
officer in each division of the Maharajah’s army. The seventh article 
assumes, that the force to be put in motion by the British Government, 
combined with that actually in the service of India, would be fully sufficient 
to chastise the Pindarries, and effect the objects of the treaty ; and, m 
consequence, proceeds to provide that, to prevent the possibi ity of collu- 
sion between the Maharajah’s officers and the Pindarries, the forces of the 
former should not be increased during the war without the approval of the 
British Government His officers were also prohibited from admitting 
into the ranks of his army, or otherwise harbouring or protecting, any of the 
Pindarries, or other freebooters. This article, like the two former ones, con- 
cludes by denouncing those who may break it, as rebels to Scindia, and 
enemies of the British Government. The eighth article was not an unim- 
* portant one. It declares that, with a view to the more effectual prosecution 
of the joint operations of the two governments, and to the facility and 
of the communication of the British troops with their supplies, the Maha- 
rajah, reposing entire confidence in the friendship and good faith of the 
British Government (which was assuredly far more than the British Govern- 
ment could repose in his), agrees that British garrisons should be admitted 
into the forts of H India and Asseergurh, and should be charged wiffi toe 
care and defence of them during the war, with the liberty of establishing 
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depots in them. The flag of Scindia was, however, to continue to fly 
at Asseergurh, and he was to be at liberty to station a killadar, M'itb a 
personal guard of fifty men there ; but the actual command of the place, as 
well as of Hindia, and the disposal of the warlike stores in both, were to 
be exclusively in the British. Some minor regulations followed, with respect 
to stores, and the movements of the garrisons ; and it was stipulated that the 
territories dependent on the forts should continue to be managed by the 
officers of the Maharajah, who were to receive every support from the 
British Government and its officers. The wliole of the resources, or such 
part as might be necessary, were to be appropriated to the payment of the 
troops, as stipulated in the fifth article : an account to be rendered at the 
conclusion of the war. At the same period, the forts were to be restored in 
the condition in which they had been received — all private property to be 
respected, and the inhabitants of the dependent towns and villages to enjoy 
the protection of the British Government, and to be permitted to depart 
with their property, if they should think proper. The ninth article provided 
for an object, which the Marquess of Hastings deemed necessary for the 
attainment of the purposes which he had in view. By a former treaty, the 
British Government was restrained from entering into any treaty with the 
Rajahs of Oudeporc, Joudpore, and Kotah, or other chief tributaries of 
Dowlut How Scindia, situated in Malwa, Mewar, or Marwar. Of this 
provision the (iovernor-gcneral was desirous to procure the abrogation, an 
alliance with those states being indispensable to the contemplated arrange- 
ments for preventing the renewal of the predatory system. It w’as accord- 
ingly abrogated by the ninth article of the new treaty, upon the ground 
that the main object of the contracting parties was to prevent for ever the 
revival of the predatory system in any form, and that both governments 
were satisfied that to accomplish this wise and just end, it nnght be neces- 
sary for the British Government to form engagements of friendship and 
alliance with the several states of llindostan. Full liberty was therefore 
given to form engagements with the states of Oudepore, Joudpore, and 
Kotah, with the slate of Boondcc, and with other substantive states on 
the left bank of the (^humbul. But the article was not to be construed, 
as giving that Government any right to interfere with states or 
chiefs in Malwa or Guzerat, clearly and indisputably dependent on or 
tributary to the Maharajah, whose authority over those states or chiefs was 
to continue on the same footuig as before. The British Government bound 
itself, in the event of concluding any engagements with the states of Oode- ^ 
pore, Joupore, Kotuh, Boondee, or any others on the left bank of the Chum- 
bul, to secure to Scindia his ascertained tribute, and to guarantee its pay- 
ment in perpetuity ; Scindia engaging, on no account or pretence, to inter- 
fere, in any shape, in the affTairs of those states without the concurrence of 
the British Government. The tenth article refered to a contingency not 
very improbable, the occurrence of which is deprecated with a degree of 
solemnity which must be believed to have been sincere, although it is rather 
unusual in such documents as that in which it is found. The article is far 
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too good to be abstracted or abridged ; it must be given at length, and in 
its original energy, without alteration or dilution. It runs thus : — “ If (which 
Gun forbid!) the British Government and the Maharajah shall be com- 
pelled to wage war with any other state, on account of such state attacking 
cither of the contracting parties, or aiding or protecting the Pindarries, or other 
freebooters, the British Government having at heart the welfare of Dowlut 
Row Scindia, will, in the event of success, and of his highness's zealous per- 
formance of Jiis engagements, make the most liberal arrangements for the 
consolidation and increase of his territories!!!” The moderation of 
Dowlut Row iScindia is here as conspicuous as his piety. He prays that 
Heaven may avert a particular event ; but if, notwithstanding, it should 
take place, he is ready patiently to acquiesce in any advantage it may 
bring to himself. No one, after reading this, can doubt that Dowlut Row 
Scindia was a most religious, peaceable, and disinterested person, free 
from the besetting sins of too many of his fellows — ambition and covetous- 
ness ; and though willing, as a prudent man ought to be, to take what may 
honourably fall in his way, desirous, as a good man ought to be, to avoid 
aggrandizing himself at the expense of his neighbour. After so rich’a display 
of pious and virtuous feeling, the descent to the ordinary language of state 
papers is somewhat painful. It is proper, however, to mention, that the 
eleventh article provides for the continuance of such objects of the treaty of 
1805 as were not nlTccted by the new one, and the twelfth engages for the 
exchange of ratifications. Such was the treaty concluded with Scindia by 
Captain Close, and which provided for all the objects which the Governor- 
General had in view. It was ratified early in November 1807, and shortly 
afterwards, the ninth article was rendered operative by the conclusion of 
peace with the Rajpoot states. A treaty with Ameer Khan was also con- 
cluded, This person, who has been characterized, and, it is believed, not 
unjustly, as one of the most atrocious villains that India ever produced,” 
was, on the whole, fortunate. The British Government agreed to protect 
him in his possessions, on condition of his disbanding his army, surrender- 
ing his guns, relinquishing his dcnii-Pindarrie habits, dissolving his connection 
with those plunderers, and keeping better company. ISecing that he was, 
at best, but one shade better than those whom the English sought to extir- 
pate, Ameer Khan had certainly reason to felicitate himself upon his good 
luck. 

The accession of Scindia to the object upon which the British Govern- 
laent was intent, was a fatal blow to the hopes of the Pindarries. But 
Scindia had engaged in the cause much against his inclination, and he 
'Fould have rejoiced in an opportunity of withdrawing from it. The 
unsettled state of affairs in the Deccan materially affected his zeal, and 
there is no reason to doubt that, at this period, he extended to certain bodies 
of the Pindarries a degree of countenance and support. The success of the 
British arms at Poona and Nagpore, however, turned the scale, and 
Scindia thought it best to remain faithful to his engagements. The 
Marquess of Hastings was sanguine enough to believe, or, at least, to 
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profess to believe, that « former estrangement had given place to entire 
cordiality and friendship.” The " entire cordiality and friendship" enter- 
tained by Scindia, must have been qualities very different from what are 
usually understood by those terms. He was not capable of feeling them 
towards any state or any individual, and least of all could he feel them in 
relation to the British, whom he hated as much as he feared them. 

It has been seen that the military preparations against the Pindarries were 
on a great scale ; but, in truth, those lawless hordes were beaten rather 
in the cabinet than in the field, and the history of their suppression is rather 
a detail of negociations than of war. When the British troops crossed the 
Nerbudda, a special and confidential Bramin was despatched by Scindia 
to some of the princi|)al chiefs, warning them to keep at a distance, as he 
was so situated as to be unable to protect them. T. he ojrcrations of Sir 
John Malcolm were principally directed against Cheetoo, whose name and 
character are already known to the reader. But Cheetoo had no desire 
to await the British force, and he fled with Pindarrie precipitation. Sir John 
Malcolm was prepared for a conflict, but in running he was no match 
for the agile freebooters, who consequently escaped with impunity. About 
the same time, Lieut.-col. Adams approached the camp of Kurreem Khan, 
and Major-general Maitland advanced on that of Wassil Mahomed, an- 
other chief, but both deemed it prudent to retire. 1 his was the case when- 
ever an attempt was made to attack the Pindarries. Their alacrity in 
flying rendered conflict impossible, and pursuit ineffectual. 

It will now be necessary to advert to a power once very important, but, 
at this period, sunk almost beneath contempt. When it became a fashion 
to tender adhesions to the British cause, a secret message was received from 
the notorious Toolsec Bhyc, expressing a desire to place the young Holkar, 
his family and court, under British protection. Subsequently to the insanity 
of Jeswunt Row Holkar, the state had fallen into a degree of ruin barely 
short of dissolution. The government, such as it was, appeared well- 
disposed towards the British, and the principal apparent difficulty was inter- 
j)Osed by a licentious soldiery, who preyed upon a country which they ouglit 
to have protected. A change, however, took place in the feeling of the 
government, arising, it was understood, out of the altered relations between 
the British authorities and the Pcishwa, and Holkar’s army commenced its 
march to the southward, with the avowed intention of supporting that prince. 
Sir John Malcolm, abandoning the pursuit of Cheetoo, drew towards Oojein, 
near which place Holkar’s force had arrived ; Sir Thomas Hislop, rapidly 
advancing on the same point, effected a junction with Sir John Malcolm, 
and this occasioned the renewal of negociations. These, however, proceeded 
languidly and unsatisfactorily, and were ended by a sudden revolution, m 
which the regent, Toolsee Bhye, perished, a life of profligacy being termina- 
ted by a violent death. All power was now in the hands of the Patan chiefs, 
whose first exercise of it was to plunder the foraging parties of tfie British. 

Sir Thomas Hislop now advanced upon tlie enenay, whom he foun 
advantageously posted on the left bank of the Soopra, nearly opposite 
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to Mabidporc, their left flank protected by the bed of the river, and their 
right by a diflicult ravine. Their line, which could be approached only by 
on^ ford, practicable for guns, was protected by several ruined villages, 
perceiving that the bed of the river would afibrd considerable cover to the 
troops while forming, Sir Thomas Hislop determined to attack the enemy 
in front, and ordered the advance of the columns to the ford. The light 
troops immediately formed, and were followed by the horse-artillery, which 
opened on the enemy’s guns. Another battery of the foot-artillery played from 
the right bank of the river in a direction which enfiladed some troops which 
the enemy had placed upon the left. The troops, as they arrived, were suc- 
cessively formed in the bed of the river, and took up the stations assigned 
them. A brigade of infantry having advanced to storm the enemy's bat- 
teries, a general attack ensued. The fire was destructive, but the troops 
pressed forward, regardless of it. Thcenemy maintained their postwithgreat 
resolution, and continued to serve their guns till disabled by the bayonet 
from performing that duty. Their whole line was, however, forced at every 
point, and a charge of cavalry completed the rout. The action lasted three 
hours, and terminated in the capture of the enemy's artillery, amounting to 
seventy pieces of ordnance, and the complete defeat and dispersion of their 
army, with a loss of 3,000 men. The loss of the British was severe, but 
the victory was decisive as it was brilliant. The prostrate government of 
Holkar sued for peace, and it was granted on conditions not severe. 

The Pindarries, who had received protection principally from Scindia 
and Holkar, were now without a resource. Driven from the lands which 
they had acquired, either by force or concession, they sought in vain for 
a place of security for their families and efiects. Pressed on every quarter 
by the British detachment, a large portion abandoned themselves to despair ; 
numbers relinquished their homes, fled into the jungles, and there perished 
miserably. Many died by the hands of the village population, whose ven- 
geance was every-where roused by the remembrance of their former cruel- 
ties. Others fell in rencontres with regular troops. Some of the leaders 
sought the mercy of the conquerors, and among them Kurreem Khan. 
Cheetoo’s horde survived rather longer than the rest, but it sufifered severely 
in several abortive attempts to penetrate into Guzzerat, and was completely 
broken up in trying to gain its old lodgment on the Nerbudda. Cheetoo 
and his son then went to Bhopal, with the intention of submitting ; but, 
from some unexplained cause, abandoned their design, and fled to the Maha- 
deo hills, where they joined Appa Sahib. They proceeded together to Asseer, 
and there separating, Cheetoo soon met a most appropriate end, being slain 
in the jungles by a tiger. His son fell into the hands of the British govern- 
ment, and was indebted to its bounty for the means of life. 

The annihilation of these misoreants, as a distinct and recognized body, 
was complete. A large portion perished, and those who preserved life, 
settled down into more lawful occupations. The sound policy of their 
suppression is unquestionable, and it was the more meritorious in those who 
undertook it, because in such a contest no glory could be obtained. 

i1«W.Jo«rn.N.S.VoL.22.No.87. 2 K 
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REFORM IN BRITISH INDIA. 

Acceleration of motion, which has wrought so many improvements in 
commerce, and in all the operations connected with the production of com- 
modities and the interchange between nations, seems in a fair way of being 
recognized as a universal law of change in every thing, morals and politics 
included. ‘‘ If it were done, when tis done, then ’twere well it were done 
quickly,” is an aphorism of a profound utilitarian (Macbeth), and, perhaps, 
it may be extended beyond the peculiar occasion which gave rise to it. But 
at a period when change is sought merely for its own sake, it may be doubted 
whether steam ratiocination and rail-road legislation will effect much perma- 
nent social good. The bridging over valleys, the levelling of hills, and the 
conversion of curves into straight lines, no doubt, lessen the practical incon- 
venience of distance between remote places ; but, in considering political 
changes, it is not by shortening the concatenation ot causes and effects, and 
by narrowing the sphere of intellectual vision, that we are enabled to jump 
to sound conclusions, though we attain speedy ones. 

These reflections arc forced upon us, by observing the rapidity with which 
what is termed Reform” is marching in the metropolis of British India. 
In the wake of the petition, which the lawyer-led community of Calcutta has 
transmitted to England in favour of the Supreme Court and its practitioners 
(and which will arrive here just at the nick of time when the Privy Council 
has reversed some of the Court’s most important decisions *), another is 
travelling hither, the object of which is to obtain a Legislative (.'’ouncil, sitting 
with open doors; a Legislative Council with a more liberal constitution, and 
which shall contain some members independent both of the Company and 
the Crown ; and the extension of English law' (in the English sense of the 
term, including the writ of habeas corpus and other rights and privi- 
leges)” to every class of Christians in India, whersoever located and what- 
soever their extraction. As soon as this petition was signed and despatched, 
the subject of “ JOlective Municipal Corporations for the provincial towns 
of India” was broached, and is probably by this time matured by the mas- 
tication which these matters undergo in the new spapers, for digestion at the 
Town Hall. The abstract principle of self-government being c.stablisbed, 
and the right of representation recognized, w'e see in prospect local parlia- 
ments, composed of all classes, castes, religions, colours, and costumes ; the 
vote by ballot and universal suffrage, from the Brahmaputra to the Indus, 
and from Tibet to Cape Comorin ! 

These appear extravagant dreams, but they only partake of the quality of 
dreams, in being absurd and fugitive. Nothing is now too extravagant in prac- 
tice which can be connected with some princible plausible in the abstract. 
Admitting, for example, that the opinions of the majority should bind the 
minority, why should not, it may fairly be asked, the legislative government 
of India, at least, be Hindu? Applying the same maxims, as are now 
applied to Ireland, to India— a country which came into our possession by 

• VoiiDg Mid otben v. the Bank of Bengal, and the Marline caee. 
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means which would authorize us less in this case than in the other, to rule 
despotically, and to regard it as a conquered country, we are withholding 
from the inhabit ants of India rights to which they are entitled, and which 
are not claimed, only because the possessors do not know they have, or are 
incapable of asserting them. In fact, we have no business there at all. 

Waiving, however, all these somewhat premature considerations, let us 
look at the inevitable effects of those moderate measures of reform, which 
the Calcutta petitions seek to introduce, namely, a more liberally- 
constituted Legislative Council, composed of members not belonging to 
the Kings or Company’s service, and sitting with open doors, in conjunction 
with the extension of the English Common and Statute Law in the interior 
of India, and the omnipotence of the King’s Courts. ’J'he whole system 
of Indian policy, domestic, and with relation to native states, must be 
adapted to this state of things ; and what anomalies would this lead to ! 
What, in the first place, would be the operation upon the natives of India of 
the publication of the debates in the Legislative Council, where the voice of 
opposition would be heard as well as in other Legislative Councils ? What 
incalculable evils would spring from the introduction of our legal system, 
with all its whimsical remedies and fictions, into the interior, even if 
applied only to Christians (though why the other natives should be denied 
the benefit of this system, if it be beneficial, it is hard to guess, on the 
petitioners' principle), backed by the industry of the gentlemen of the 
profession ! Why should there be a Commission to draw up a code of 
laws for India, if the mere introduction of English law be sufficient? 
How could our political interference with native powers, our subsidiary 
treaties, our depositions of sovereigns, our appropriations of territory, be 
justified under the common law of England? Suppose the rajah of 
Coorg, or any other deposed and imprisoned sovereign, were to declare 
himself a Christian, and commence a suit in the King's Court for the 
recover)' of his stales, the common law of England would restore them 
to him. 'rhe whole frame- work of Indian politics would be shaken to 
piecca, and the confusion which would be introduced may be calculated 
from w'hat lias been the result of the adoption of the alien law of England 
in respect to real property in India, which the Supreme Court of Calcutta 
has gravely recognized, but which decision the wisdom of a higher tribunal 
has thought fit to set aside. 

Whatever opinions may be entertained of the tendency of the many 
pylitical changes meditated at home, their consequences, should they be as 
mischievous as their bitterest enemies prognosticate, must be much less 
irremediable than those which would follow false measures in India. There 
never was a government of which it could be more truly said that its agents 
‘‘walk over fires hidden beneath treacherous ashes.” Under ^ government 
'vhich force has imposed upon eighty millions of people, between which and 
•ts subjects there exists no sympathy, no community of language, manners, 
or religion; whose only efficient instrument of rule is a military force 
principally composed of mercenaries raised amongst the very people whom 
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they keep in subjection ; one false step is almost certain ruin. And for a 
handful of men, belonging to the ruling caste, resorting to the country by 
their own choice, not to make it their home, but in order that they may 
extract from it wherewith to enjoy ease and luxury in their own country, to 
set an example of discontent and dissatisfaction with the local administration, 
to vaunt the benefits of institutions which cannot be transplanted in such a soil 
as India now is, and to endeavour to inoculate its people with notions 
which, until their minds are better prepared for such changes, will only 
render them unhappy in themselves and hostile towards us, does exhibit a 
picture, of perversity which it is not easy to account for without recourse to 
hypotheses not at all complimentary to the motives of the malcontents. 

There is one consolation, indeed, furnished by the Calcutta press itself 
for those who apprehend evil from these movements on the part of the 
European community of that city, namely, that ‘‘ the representations of the 
good people of Calcutta to England are remarkable for nothing so much as 
for having never succeeded.” 


MAHOMMEDAN SUPERSTITION. 

“ The day I was at Booranpoor was that, on which the termination of the 
world had been foretold by some learned Seer of Germany, and which pro- 
phecy had travelled through the land till it had reached even an obscure 
village of the Deccan. Of course, many persons derided this prediction; 
others on the contrary believed in its possibility, although not exactly in its 
probability, and awaited the event with some anxiety ; while a third party, 
fully believing that the last hour was at hand, could hardly control their emo- 
tion, but prayed, cried, and sobbed aloud. The day was near its close when I 
entered the area of the Mausoleum. A vast crowd of Mussulmans were there 
collected,— some from fear, others only in curiosity. The sky to the north- 
west had become darkened, the sun appeared like blood, and the dust came 
rolling up in the distance before the breeze in vast eddying circles -forked 
lightning ran vividly through the gloom, the thunder crashed— on, on it came 
in furious whirlwind. The populace were perfectly aghast in terror;- some 
shouted, some wept, while others fell on their faces on the ground, mourning 
audibly. At this moment arose the Muezzin’s cry, like that of some charmed 
spirit, from the pinnacle of the Mausoleum, and every voice was hushed. On, 
on came the sweeping storm, and, as the gale reached the spot whereon we 
stood, the whole of the vast crowd fell prostrate in prayer to Heaven and their 
prophet Mahomed. The rain now fell in torrents, the thunder rolled away, 
the storm passed onward on its course, and the frightened creatures began to 
breathe again in hope. A giant meteor, bright and beautiful, illuminating the 
whole heaven, burst on their astonished gaze. It was accepted as a good 
omen, and, as the crowd once more sprang to their feet, the solemn shout— 
‘Alla ho aebar, Alla ho’ — sweeping along the night breeze, resounded afar. 
The prophecy, that the world was to end, was not fulfilled, and the multitude 
returned to their respective homes.”* 

• " RecollecUoM of the Deccan,” a lerlei of anuiing papers In the Ecus Indian Unltad Strvke Jour 
nal for July. 
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THE INDIAN ARMY. 

Abolition of Cobforal Punishment in the Native Army. 

TO THE EDITOR, 

Sir ‘Your January journal contained a letter from a Retired Commandant, 
censuring, in very severe terras, the policy of Lord Wm. Bentinck in India. 
Lord William’s measures require no defence, certainly not by an humble indi- 
vidual like myself; but I have had the honour to serve with the native army 
in India, and feel myself bound, by an affectionate regard to my old comrades, 
to offer a few words in justification of that truly wise measure, the abolition 
of corporal punishment. 

In performing this duty (as I consider it), I mean nothing offensive to the 
Commandant ; his motive in writing being, no doubt, the same with that I 
profess, namely, the good of the service. 

In the first place, the constitution of the Indian army is so essentially dif- 
ferent from that of the British army, that the Commandant’s reference to the 
discussions in Parliament, relative to the latter, is in a great measure inappli- 
cable. He also errs, as I conceive, in making no distinction between changes 
evidently for the benefit of the army, and those of an offensive nature ; par- 
ticularly, as he admits the sipahees are very sensible of kindness done them. 
The opinion quoted in support of corporal punishment, appears to me as 
favourable to one description of minor punishment as to another. Let us see. 

“ The necessity of all minor punishment being supported by the fear of 
some final and more severe infliction,” — “ to induce submission to those lesser 
corrections, by which recourse to the greater can alone be avoided.” What 
are the minor punishments ? and what are the lesser corrections ? Are they 
drill, extra-guard, solitary or other confinement, and flogging the final and 
more severe infliction ? Or, is it meant that flogging is the minor punishment, 
and death the final infliction ? This may be explained in what precedes or 
follows ; but if the quotation be correctly given, it is very inconclusive. 

In introducing the transcendant genius of Clive, the Duke of Wellington, 
and other celebrated military characters, does the Commandant mean, that 
the noble actions performed by the Indian army, under the command of these 
great men, were solely to be attributed to the infliction, or power of inflicting, 
corporal punishment? Can he seriously and deliberately affirm, that the 
fidelity and attachment of the native soldiery is obtained and secured by sub- 
jecting them to the scourge ? Has he not heard instances to the contrary, even 
among our own countrymen ? 

Leaving this, however, to his memory, I am constrained to observe, that 
his ignorance or disregard of the abhorrence in which flogging is held among 
all classes in India, is very surprising. Now, I have heard the most respecta- 
ble among the natives say, that the only objection the best among them would 
• have to enter our service, was, that very same identical flogging, which, they 
observed, no one could be certain to avoid, and the idea of which made them 
shudder. 

Is raising the character of the native army by every practicable means, of 
no importance ? Is it of no avail to the stability of the British Government in 
India, that men of the highest classes and birth should serve voluntarily in its 
armies? 

I, for my part, give no very implicit credit to the statement respecting the 
disorganization of the Indian army ; and, wheresoever derived, it is not, I 
apprehend, to be taken au pied de la lettre. 
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In India. I believe, it will be found, that the highest castes or classes make 
the best soldiers ; but, ailer disputing this, which is a fair question for discus- 
sion, the Commandant goes very near to confute himself. That I may not 
misstate him, I will here give a few of his own words 

** No respectable man of any of these castes (Brahman, Rajpoot, &c.) ever 
contemplates the chance of his suffering corporal punishment, when entering 
our service.” Is this one of his reasons for endeavouring to perpetuate this 
degrading system ? » 

Again Officers, who have commanded sepoy corps, know that when 
the men are treated with kindness,” * * * ** they can be kept in the strictest 
discipline, without there being any necessity for having recourse to the lash,” 
These words deserve to be written in letters of gold, for more than one reason ; 
but the Commandant, fearful of committing himself by too much praise, how- 
ever well-merited, adds, soHo voce, “ except on very extraordinary occasions.” 
The whole of the army is to be subjected to the cat-o*-nine-tails,— an infinitely 
greater degradation of the service than of the individual, — because, forsooth, 
it is required, in the opinion of the Commandant, “ on very extraordinary 
occasions.” 

Every one who has served in India can testify, that the men composing the 
majority of the native battalions are so sober and orderly, that with good com- 
manding officers, corporal punishment is scarcely ever heard of; indeed, it has 
been almost abolished, in the best regulated portions of the service, long since. 

I trust the Commandant will excuse the liberty I have taken. I can, at pre- 
sent, follow him no farther ; but the discipline, fidelity, and bravery of the 
native troops, if not improved, will I am satisfied suffer no deterioration, not- 
withstanding the abolition of corporal punishment, the opinions of the three 
military commissions, and .though last, not least, the prophecies of the Com- 
mandant Retired. 

I remain. Sir, 

January 26M, 1837. Your most obedient servant, 

A. B. 


Retiring Fund for Field Officers of Infantry of the Bombay Army. 

( Prepared by a Major ^ that Establishtnent , ) 

Cumin’s Military Retiring Fund having been rejected by the Court, the fol- 
lowing plan is submitted with confidence, as one which, from its simplicity, the 
authorities in England cannot possibly object to, the Court of Directors having, 
in their sanction of the Medical Funds at Madras, subsequently at Bombay, 
and recently in Bengal, fully approved of the basis of the scheme. 

If it be sincerely the wish of the army to accelerate promotion on fair and 
equitable principles, the only facile one that presents itself to view, fulfilling • 
the object, is to create vacancies in the grade of lieutenant-colonel, and in this 
only by offering inducements to the officers of this rank, in such proportions as 
may ensure a frequent and regular return of the line staff' to every regiment, in 
a certain given time. 

Another part of this plan is, to revive the retired list for the senior colonels 
of the army, so that relief may be afforded to the senior lieutenant-colonels, 
whose promotion in late years has been so much retarded. 

The object of this retiring fund now proposed, is to purchase theAralue of the 
retirement of one full colonel annually, and to offec a bonus of Rs. ^7,000 to 
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three lieut, colonels who may be dtspoied to retire, which is the estimated 
Talue of an annuity of £300 a year, to be remitted to England if required at Ss. 
For this purpose, it is intended we should solicit the Honourable Court to 
make a senior list, for such colonels who have either served their full time in 
India on the staff, and are thus precluded from serving again, or from those 
colonels to whom it is a matter of indifference whether they continue on the 
effective or on the senior list. The colonel so placed on the senior list to con- 
tinue, of course, in receipt of his pay and off-reckonings, as before ; but the 
difference between the newly-promoted colonel and lient.-colonel’s pay to be 
paid to the Honourable Court by the Retiring Fund. The expense to the sub- 
scribers will be as follows : — 

One Colonel— difference between the value of the lieut..colonel and colonel’s 


net pay, £90, euimated at eight years* purchase £720 

Three Lieut. Colonels' bonus of £2,700 8,100 


£8,820 


Required, say at 2s. the rupee Rs. 88,200 

Expense of luauagement, say Rs. 150 monthly 1,800 


Rs. 90,000 

Thus an annual sum of Rs. 90,000 will be required to cover this amount, 
which must be raised by donation and subscription : — 

Donation. Colonels on promotion, considering the great advantages derived 
by them from accelerated promotion, pay a year’s difference of pay and allow- 
ances between colonel and lieut.-colonel, and their subscription to cease alto- 
gether. 

Lieut.-colonels on promotion, pay seven months’ difference of pay and 
allowances between iieut.-colonel and major. 

Majors on promotion pay four months’ difference of pay and allowances 
between major and captain. 

Captains on promotion pay two months’ difference of pay and allowances 
between captain and lieutenant. 

Lieutenants on promotion pay one months’ difference of pay and allowances 
between lieutenant and ensign. 

Thus there will be no donation required from any individual until promo- 
tion. The vacancies that will be occasioned by the Fund and casualties may 
be taken annually as follows : — 

Colonels. 


By being placed on the senior list I 

By casualty 2 

3 

LieiUenant-colonels. 

By promotion to colonel 3 

By retirement of lieutenant-colonel 3 

By casualty 1 

7 

Majors. 

By promotion as above 7 

By retirement 1 

Bycasuaffy l 
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Captains, 


By promotion M above 9 

By casualty 6 

Lieutenants. 

By vacancies as above 15 

By casualty 8 


To be raised by Donation. 

From 3 Colonels, each Rs. 5,340 Rs. 16,030 

7^ Lieutenant-colonels, each ... 1,295 9,065 

9 Majors, each 1,040 9,360 

15 Captains, each 302 4,530 

23 Lieutenants, each 45 1,035 

Subscription, 

To raise by subscription as follows : — 


Monthly India Rate. 

Europe. 

Lieutenant-colonels 

70 

35 

Majors 

50 



15 

10 

Lieutenants 

5 

2 

Ensigns 

2 


Which will give as follows:— 



_ C 18 Lieutenant.colonels in India at 

.. 70 

. 1,260 

i 10 Ditto ...... Europe 

.. 35 

. 350 

- ( 18 Majors in India 

1 10 Ditto in Europe 

.. 50 

. 900 

.. 25 

. 250 

_ ( 110 Captains in India 

i SO Ditto in Europe 

.. 15 

. 1,650 

.. 10 

. 300 

924 5 Lieutenants in India 

( 40 Ditto in Europe 

.. 5 

. 920 

.. 2 

. 80 

112.. .112 Ensigns in India 

.. 2 

. 224 


15 


S3 


40,010 


5,934 or ann. 71,208 
Total annual Receipts ... 111,218 


It, perhaps, may be as well to shew what sum an officer will have to pay 
from the time of entering the service to that of attaining the rank of Lieute 
nant-colonel 

Yean. Subscription. Total. Enaifni. 

Ensign 4 5 2 106 106 

Lieutenant 11 10 5 710 

Donation ... 45 

755 

Captain 11 9 15 2,115 

Donation ... 300 

2,415 

Major 4 0 50 2,400 

Donation... 1,040 

3,440 

Total Rs. 6,716 

This, though in point of service not very favourable, is still much under 
Mr. Cabell^s Tables, in the military proceedings taken before Parliament, on 
the renewal of the Charter in 1830-33, which acceleration wilf be the result 
of the Fund, and will reduce the time of attaining the rank of Colonel 
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ten years; of Lieutenant-colonel, seven years; of Majors, 6i; and of Cap- 
tains, 2i. 

The following is a comparative statement of the fireicni rate of promotion, 
and what it will be by the aid of the Fund : 

Lieutenant. Captain. Major. Lieut.>Colonel. Colonel 

Trescntrate .5 0 18 5 33 6 38 9 47 3 

Aid of the Fund... 4 5 IG 3 28 0 32 0 37 6 

The line-step will be brought round once in four years. 

To guard against a Lieut.-colonel taking the bonus on the immediate opera- 
tion of the Fund, before his contribution amounts to something fair, H is pro- 
posed that a Lieut.-colonel, accepting the bonus, shall pay some small sum, in 
which shall be included whatever subscription or donation he may have contri- 
buted. 

The only chance of our ever obtaining a Retiring Fund is, to commence at 
once by subscription ; and, therefore, the attention of the officers who are in 
favour of a retiring fund, is particularly requested to the following points 
submitted for their consideration and vote : — 

1st. The immediate establishment of this Retiring Fund; 

2d. To authorize a committee at the presidency to take the necessary steps 
on their behalf. 

That his Excellency the Commander-in-chief be earnestly solicited to present 
the respectful request of the subscribers to the Retiring Fund before the Right 
Honourable the Governor in Council, to sanction conditionally the establish- 
ment of a Retiring Fund for the infantry branch of the army, subject to the 
confirmation of the Honourable the Court of Directors, and that Govern- 
ment, as a preliminary measure, will be pleased to direct the several paymasters 
to receive subscrijition.s, agreeably to such communications as they may receive 
from the secretary of the fund committee. 

Further, that Government, in like manner liberally granted to the Medical 
Fund, will be pleased to allow the sub-treasurer to receive the subscriptions, 
and grant temporarily an interest on the funds of six per cent.* 

To ensure any loss to the subscribers, if the Court of Directors should not 
approve of the fund, every expense connected therewith is to be kept within 
two per cent. ; so that the subscribers may receive back their contributions, 
with interest at four per cent. 

As there are many in the service who may not be aware of the nature of 
that part of the plan relative to placing a full colonel annually on the retired 
list, the following extract from the Honourable Court’s letter, dated 20th 
April 1803, is subjoined, as explanatory of the retired or senior list: — 

Sd. That a retired list of general otiicers or colonels be formed, who arc to be struck 
oft the strength of the army, and considered altogether out of the service. The number 
to he twenty-one : nine for Bengal, eight for Madras, and four for Bombay. 

yd. That each of the retired general officers or colonels be allowed the sum of £54S. 
1.5s. from the Offi.reckoning Fund, in addition to the full or haif.pay they may be enti- 
tled to, &c. 

* Extract from Court of Directors' letter, dated Sth March 1832, No. 15. 

" We are very solicitous for the comforts of our ofRccrs upon retirement, and are therefore disposed 
cordially to encourage the institution of funds in furtherance of that desirable object. We regiet that 
in the present state of the Company’s affairs it is not possible for uo to aid the funds by a direct contribu- 
tion, but we are willing not only to bear the increased charge of retired pay that will be consequent upon 
their establishment, but also to sanction the grant of an interest of six per cent, per annum on the ba- 
wbees of the several tuods, and the remittance of the annultiea which they may grant through out tm- 
wify at the rate of 2s. the sicca rupee." 

£1,200 Bombay 4 £6i Bombay. 

Ai«/.Jffttr«.N.S.VoL.22.No.87. 2 F 
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' 36. By the foregoing plan, an opening is made for an extension of promotion in ihi. 
army by the retired list, in view to whirl), a liberal provision is made for officers ofth^ 
higher ranks, whose constitutions may not admit of tlicir being employed on actual 
service. 

And further, to point out that there can be possibly no hardship in revivin<> 
this list, the army list exhibits the season of appointment of the three senior 
infantry colonels as being in the years 1779> 1780, 1783 ; added to the fore- 
going are two colonels, who have served the allotted time on the general staff; 
and thus cannot serve again, besides one whose time of service on the general 
staff will cease in September next ; making six to commence with. 

There is no other subject to which I would call the attention of the officers 
of the army, unless it be this; on the first glance of the scheme, it would 
appear that the expense of the pension of a full colonel would be £455 instead 
of £90. To explain this, it only requires to shew, that the Court of Directors, 
in 1832, limit this presidency to four retirements ; they consent to the addi- 
tional burthen of four pensions on the formation of a retiring fund ; so that if 
we were to ask them to allow four lieut.-colonels to be pensioned, the amount 
would be 4 at 365 = £1,460. 

Now, in the plan, we propose to ask for one colonel £455, and three liciit - 
colonels at £365 ; the total will be £1,550 ; the difference £1)0; so that \vc,iii 
effect, solicit from them what has been offered to us in 1832, 

Bcmhay^ 29M June 1836, 


Extract of a letter from a Field Officer, dated “ Dhooj, 11 th August, 1836 
** The following is my plan, I commence by shewing, as far as iny means at 
command will admit, the actual receipts of the officers of the army in India and 
Europe ; according to the statement of the number in Major Moore’s plan, 
including also the Staff— say amount of Field Officers’ receipts in India and 
Europe, including 


Command Allowance and Staff per annum. 
Captains in India and Europe ditto ... 
Lieutenants ditto ditto ... 

Ensigns 


8.50.000 

5.82.000 
6,00,600 
2,43,264 


I 

at 6 per cent, is 51,000 
' 23,2i^0 
15,240 
3,(;4S 


Total. 


93,108 


By Major Moore’s plan, the sum of Rs. 90,000 is required to place one Colonel 
in the Senior List, and to buy out three Lieutenant-Colonels annually, and to 
meet which, it is proposed) to provide by donations and subscriptions 
Rs. 1 , 12 , 070 , upon a calculation which seems to bear particularly hard upon 
some officers; for instance. Majors in India, not having command of corps, 
Lieut.-Colonels, Majors, and Captains in Europe, who are called upon to pay 
12, 10, and 7 per cent, when it is supposed they can least afford it. — Would it 
not then be much better to regulate subscriptions by a per-centage on actual 
receipts ; say Field Officers and Staff 6 per cent. ; Captains, 4 ; Lieute- 
nants, 2i; and Ensigns, U? by which means a sum more than sufficient 
would be forthcoming, if the figure statement, upon examination, be found cor- 
rect ; and in order to induce Lieutenant-Colonels to retire, perhaps it would 
Answer well, to offer the bonus of Rs. 27)000 on the simple plan of buying out, 
to the three Lieutenant-Colonels of longest standing in the service, at the expi- 
ration of one year, and in the event of any of them declining the offer, the 
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same to be then tendered in like manner to the next in rotation, according to 
length of service, and this rule to be invariably observed throughout, without 
exacting any premium whatever beyond the nfonthly subscriptions to the period 
of accepting the offer ; extending the benefit of the Fund to Majors, should 
bieiitenant-Colonels refuse to retire, but upon rather a reduced scale, say 
Hs. ^4,000 ; and even to Captains, should Majors decline, upon a still further 
reduced scale, say Rs. 20,000 \ and any saving that may arise out of the opera- 
tion of this system, to be carried to the credit of the Fund. Upon this prin- 
ciple, we, the undersigned officers of the 11th Regiment, do agree to commence 
paying subscription towards establishing a Retiring Fund, reserving to ourselves 
the privilege of joining or rejecting any other that may be submitted for 
approval.” 

The Madras Military Fund. 

TO THE EUITOR. 

Sir : The question respecting the management of the Madras Military Fund 
appears to be alike interminable and unsatisfactory j and it is no wonder that 
the matter should fail to afford satisfaction, for, unless the regulations of the 
institution are based on the strictest rule of equity, it is vain to hope for per- 
manence and stability to the Fund, or satisfaction to the persons interested in 
its welfare. 

The establishment of such a Fund, as a means of providing for the widow.s 
and children of deceased officers, cannot but be considered as a most judi- 
cious and salutary scheme; but it is indispensable to its well-being, that 
confidence be inspired towards it. Now is this in.stitntion placed on that 
firm foundation which cannot fail to inspire confidence ? I fear a negative 
must be the answer to tiiis question. 

Are not tlie present subscribers to the fund bound by the strictest tics of 
honour and equity to their deceased brother officers, that their widow.s and 
children, now annuitants on the Fund, shall, under no circumstances, suffer by 
any new regulations? and ought any of the Jnmlainniinl regulations of the 
institution to be abrogated without the consent of the entire body of subscri- 
bers ? The deceased officcr.s, who paid their projiortion of the Fund, did so 
on the faith of their successors continuing to their (the deceased officers’) fami- 
lies the same income which experience had proved the Fund was capable of 
affording to the families of their predecessors ; and were it properly managed, 
beyond a doubt, it would still be sufficient for that purpo.>e. But the prospects 
of the Fund are now completely changed. By the abrogation of the exclusion 
clause, a large class of claimants has been admitted, and it is extremely doubt- 
ful whether the Fund can now afford to pay the annuitants at the same rate us 
lierctofore. But with whom docs the error lie ? Not with the deceased 
.officers, for while they had a voice in the matter, the exclusion clause was, 
and had ever been, since the foundation of the institution, a fundamental law. 
There is no question as to the humanity of rescinding this danse; but then 
those who were parties to the alteration were bound first to ascertain whether 
the Fund would admit of this liberality, and not first to admit the claim and 
then to ascertain their ability to pay it. They were, in fact, bound to be just 
before they were generous; and surely it cannot be just — nay, it is an act of 
injustice — if, from this cause, they suffer the widows and children of their 
deceased brother officers to lose that benefit which they had covenanted with 
thorn to secure. They have no right to assume that the deceased officer* 
vould have agreed, had they been alive, to the alteration of the exclusion 
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clause ; and they themselves have been guilty of the grossest folly in agreeing 
to admit so large a class of annuitants, without ever sitting down to count the 
cost, and ascertain whether the Fund was able to bear the increased burthen. 

As to the abrogation of the exclusion clause, by which nativc>born women 
and their children are now admitted to equal participation in the benefits of the 
Fund with Europeans, there cannot be, as I have already stated, a question of 
its being a humane measure ; but the question is not one simply of humanity. 
The exclusion clause was a fundamental law at the original institution of the 
Fund, and although I hold to the doctrine that, in all associations, the mino- 
rity are bound by the acts of the majority, in all common casesy when the 
suffrages are fairly taken ; still, I do not think tliat the fundamental laws of 
any institution can equitably be altered without the consent of every individual 
.member, and that in such cases the opinion of the minority is of equal weight 
with that of the majority : much more certainly when the dissentients, as in 
the present case, though still a minority, constitute a very large number. 
Where difference of opinion prevails on fundamental points, if these differences 
cannot be reconciled, the only equitable way is for the majority to pay back to 
the objectors both principal and interest, the money they have paid on the 
faith of these fundamental laws being fulfilled. And if it be objected, that it is 
a regulation that all officers shall subscribe to this Fund; then I answer, tliat 
if one fundamental law can be broken, another may also ; and that, therefore, 
this regulation may as easily be rescinded as the others. In the present case, 
however, it were manifestly impossible to purchase the interest of the dissen- 
tients, because their number is so large that the Fund would be unable to 
accomplish the object ; and, therefore, if equity guided the councils of the 
supporters of the Fund, one of these two plans ought to be adopted,— either 
the fundamental laws of the institution ought to be respected, or the institution 
ought to be broken up, and a new one formed on a dilferent basis, the Fund 
transferring all their present liabilities to some assurance office for a determi- 
nate sum of money, and the residue to be equitably divided among all the sur- 
viving subscribers. 

If the regulations of this Fund are to be continually subject to alterations in 
the way they have been of late, no man is safe in subscribing to it. He had 
far better invest his money in an assurance-office, or in some famil}' -endow- 
ment institution, where he is at least sure that the covenants made will be 
faithfully performed. 

The threat of the East-India Company to withhold their gratuity from the 
Fund, unless the exclusion cliiuse were expunged, was utterly unworthy of 
them. They had sanctioned the clause for many years, from the first institu- 
tion of the Fund, and they could have no right afterwards to object to its in- 
justice. And what if they did ? If the directors and supporters of the Fund 
had been true to themselves, they would, before agreeing to such an alteration,^ 
have ascertained whether the Fund would lose more by foregoing the Com- 
pany’s gratuity, or by admitting so large an increase in the number of annui- 
tants : but to adopt the latter alternative, without at all knowing their ability 
to meet the demand, were indeed a folly, of which the most inexperienced 
ought to be ashamed. That this has been the case, the memorial of 30th 
September 1835, from the directors of the Fund to the East-India Compan), 
abundantly proves. 

It may be said in reply, that the pointing out errors, does not remove them ; 
and how can an effectual remedy be now applied ? I will point out an easy 
mode. 
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Of nil calculations, statistical averages are the least liable to error; because, 
as they are based on the most extensive acquaintance with the changes which 
occur in the mass of the population, their very magnitude prevents any conside- 
rable errors. I should, therefore, consider that the best and only mode of 
establishing the Military Fund on a firm and satisfactory foundation would be, 
to take the opinions of two eminent actuaries, and to frame from their reports 
a code of regulations for the future management of the Fund ; taking care that 
these selections of parts of the reports be made with judgment. As the mana- 
gers of this Fund have long since taken the opinion of one gentleman of emi- 
nence on the subject (though, being in opposition to their own opinion, they 
have never acted upon it), let them now apply to some other able man (Mr. 
Corbeaux, for instance, who is well known for his statistical works), and sub- 
mit the two reports to the scrutiny of persons best competent to decide oa 
their respective merits, and from these prepare their rules; all parties agreeing 
to abide by such decision. In adojiting this plan, however, I consider they are 
bound in honour that no new rules shall have retrospective ctfect; that is, that 
it shall in no wise affect those annuitants already on the Fund. Honour to the 
deceased subscribers demands and security to the Fund compels that; for, 
however large may be the sums at command, while they are so ill-administered, 
it is utterly impossible but they must ultimately fail. 

Trusting that these few remarks may have the effect of calling attention to 
the subject, lam, Sir, } ours obediently, 

4th Februartj 1837. Omicron. 


CUPID AND DEATH.* 

AN ArOLOGUE. 

A Grecian bower, milh myrtle bound, 

The musing Fancy wanders through, 

Beneath a heaven of cloudless blue ; 

The very trees are charm’d ; no sound 
To ruffle Nature’s amorous dream ; 

And you might hear the tinkling stream 
Along the distant valley run. 

Behold ! a glory in the leaves ; 

’Tis not of summer day or sun ; 

Brighter than gentle eyes of May 
Ere breathed upon the waking day, 

, * This poem was suggested by a passage I have somewhere read— 1 think in 
Phsedrtls— where Cupid is seen retiring to rest in tl)e Cave of Death. The allegory 
18 full of beauty and poetry, and has an air of Greek inspiration. Upon glancing 
through Fontaine, to see if he had availed himself of such a happy opportunity of 
exercising his genius, I found a very graceful imitation of an apologue, in which 
Heath is an actor, though in a different way from the present picture. Fontaine was 
a writer of peculiar elegance and facility; in some respects, a French Goldsmith. 
He has fancifully and appropriately, in some verses, styled himself the Butterfly of 
Parnassus. The Fable I refer to is the sixteenth of the First Book, which the 
reader will remember among the pleasant Moralities of iEsop, with whom, in the 
language of his imitator, even the fish has a voice, and who out of the mouths of animals 
instructs mankind. 
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Cvpid and Death. 

When Cytherea*s sacred Fire 
Glows on the cheek of young D^-sire,* 

Or ever on the harvest sheaves 
Arcadian moonlight lay. 

The nightingale, in ivy-nest, 

Starts at the gleam upon her breast. 

Was it a Grecian warrior seen 
Through the leafy bower of green. 

Blazing afar with gorgeous sheen ? 

Or Banner upheld by mighty hand 
Before the Conqueror of the Land ? 

Or bird that spreads its rain-bow dyes 
Fresh from the Gardens of the Skies ? 

A rustling of the boughs— anti lo ! 

Like streams of noon-day sunbeams, flow 
Rays of Elysium on the sight ; 

And forth a Child of beauty s[)rings, 

Scattering from his purple wings 
A thousand changing colours round ; 

His golden shadow on the ground 
Sleejis moveless in the tranquil air — 

Endymion, to the glowing eyes 
Of his bright Mistress from the skies, 

Shone not with a grace so fair, 

As that young spirit standing there, 

And yet his melting eye is dim. 

An anxious glance around he throws — 

U|)on his lip the crimson rose 
Is fading fast ; in vain he turns 
From tree to tree ; the sunlight burns 
Fiercely along each flowVy spot, 

Even the scented grass is hut. 

Love, a Prince without his page, 

Upon his jo}ful pilgrimage 
Many a weary hour had past ; 

His snowy feet and wings at last 
Were faint with heat and toil, for he 
O’er fount, and river, and stormy sea 

• Mr. Mitford has collected several passages from the classic poets, which may he 
supposed to have suggested to Gray the well-kiio»,vu line, in the Progiess of Poesy, 
descriptive of Venus ; — 

The bloom of young Desire, and purple light of Love. 

Tlie original .seems to exist in a fragment of Phrynlchus, preserved by Atbeneeus, to 
which Gray himselt acknowledged his obligation : — 

Axfcrti tin 
Ux^u^tri <po/i i^urof. 

Virgil has the lumen purjmrcum Juventcci* Ovid, tlie purpureus Amor:'' and 
Claudiun, who is nearer the Greek, 

Viveos ipfecit purpura vultus 
Prr luiutdat succenM giauf, caetaniue pudori* 

Illuxerr facet. 
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Cupid and Death. 

That day had wander’d ; he had strayed 
Through dewy field and verdant glade ; 

Or sat beneath the hawthorn shade, 

Or radiant bloom of the orangc-irce; 

Or where the silver fountain falls 
In mighty Caliphs’ marble halls ; 

Or where the cool Cephisus laves 
The grassy banks; or gently waves 
The plantain o’er the Shepherd’s sleep : 
And he had roam’d the valley deep 
Where Peace and Twilight, side by side, 
Hear the drowsy waters glide. 

Weaker the little Traveller grew. 

And fainter waxed the ruddy hue 
Of his ripe cheek of beauty, when, 
Along a green path of the glen, 

With tottering feet he went and spied 
A cave, with gloomy trees o’er-hnng. 
Where dreaming Echo might abide. 

He entered ; dark as blackest night 
The vast mysterious cavern seem’d, 

Save when a flash of aureate light 
From his unfolded pinions beam’d ; 

Or through the rude deserted place 
Stream’d the mild lustre of his face. 

His glittering Bow he soon unstrung, 
The Quiver from his back he flung, 
Sweet languor o’er his members crept,— 
The weary Son of Venus slept ! 

Who is that, with noiseless tread, 
Creeping to the stranger’s bed ; 

With palliil cheek and fiery e^e, 
lake wintry meteor in the sky, 

Or star-beam on a gray tomb thrown. 

Or moon- shine sleeping on a stone V 
Soft his step, as thistle-down 
By the evening zephyr blown. 

Or melting snow upon the river— 
Untroubled rose the sleeper’s breath : 
The Spectre took the golden Quiver, 
And for the arrows dipt in dew 
Of heaven’s richest flowers, he threw 
Six painted darts, with gliastly smile, 
The careless Dreamer to beguile. 

And as his towering head he bow’d, 

His shadow, like a thunder-cloud, 
Darken’d the wings of Cupid. — W ho 
Is the dreadful Vision ? — Death ! 
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And now the sun had sunk behind 
The blazing forest ; and, reclin’d 
Beneath the boughs, with oaten reed, 

The gladdening shepherd hail’d afar 
The dawning of the evening star; 

When Cupid from the dewy chain 
Of slumber started. Sweet repose 
Upon his lip had waked the rose ; 

And, thoughtless of the cruel wrong 
Done him by that Archer strong, 

His Bow with joyful hand he took. 

Running his eager eyes along 
Its shining back and silken string; 

And shook the dampness from his wing ; 

Counted his arrows o’er and^o’er, 

Then tied the Quiver as before, 

And leaping from that gloomy rest, 

Like fawn from its umbrageous nest. 

Began his Pilgrimage once more ; 

Jocund and daring, as of yore, 

Darting his eyes’ delicious flame. 

But soon a plaintive cry arose, 

As oft at summer evening’s close 
A mournful band was seen to wait 
By the village church-yard gate. 

And still wc sigh at Cupid’s name, 

Since he from that dark Cavern came ; 

And many a Utter tear is shed . 

By Sorrow upon Beauty’s check, 

And many a pining heart doth break 
Over the pillow of the dead, 

To think that love should cud in woe — 

Death’s Arrows fly from Cuj)id’h Bow ! 

l’en V 0 I. 

Poor offering, to thee I send 
This antique story, gentle Friend, — 

Nor will it fright thy sinless heart. 

That Death of yore, with wicked art. 

In Cupid’s Quiver hid his dart; 

For thou hast learnt, from Truth Divine, 

To kneel before a holier shrine, 

To rest beneath a mightier Wing;’ 

And Death hath lost the victory, the Grave its sting. 
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THE PHILOSOPHY OF LANGUAGE. 
remarks on the review op dr. Prichard’s work, “ on the eastern 

ORIGIN OF THE CELTIC NATIONS,” IN NO. CXIII. OF THE QUARTERLY 

review: concluded. 

We now come to that inexplicable part of speech,— that opprobrium Gram^ 
vwticorumt — the verhf of which the Reviewer observes : “ We believe that no 
part of speech has been so completely misunderstood as the verb : Tooke’s 
diciumt that a verb is a noun and something morct is true as far as it goes ; but 
he has not informed us what this something more is, nor has any one else, as 
far as we know, given a satisfactory account of the matter.” p. 92. 

We are aware that many grammarians, in common with the Reviewer, pro- 
fess to admire this definition of Tooke. To us we confess it has always 
appeared to be nearly destitute &f meaning. It is, in fact, little more than 
saying that the verb is something ; an assertion which few will deny, and in 
some degree parallel to the definition of tragedy given by Martinus Scriblerus 
Sccundus, that it is “ a thir^ in five acts.” The Reviewer, however, after 
enumerating variou.s opinions on the subject, sums them up thus .— 

“In other words, what is a verb^ divested of its usual adjuncts? We 
answer boldly, that there is no such thing in existence.” 

This is certainly cutting the knot at once ; but we doubt whether it will 
afford much satisfaction to the reader to be told, as an explanation of his ideas 
of walhingyjlying^ and killingy which are as clear and distinct as those of legy 
ivingy or swordy that they are non-entities. Besides, it is to be remembered, 
that the question is not, whether a naked verb be actually in existence, but 
whether mankind think that it is in existence. If they do, and we fear it will 
be difficult to persuade them to the contrary, then the nature of the verb, thus 
denuded, constitutes a grammatical speculation of equal importance with that 
respecting the nature of any class of words whatever. Of all this, the Reviewer 
himself seems sensible, and accordingly proceeds to give a more extended and 
satisfactory account, in the following words : — 

“ Every verb includes in it a subject and predicate, or makes an assertion 
respecting some given person or thing ; it must, therefore, have a svhjecty that 
is to say, it must be in some person. Take away this subject, and the verb 
becomes a noun, as the supines are in Latin, and the infinitives in ail languages. 
The root of the verb is, therefore, a noun or attribute; and the personal ter- 
minations, as we have seen, are to be resolved into pronouns.” p. 93. 

Now, when the root of a verb is said to be a noun or an attribute, it is fair 
to inquire what the assertion means. The Reviewer had previously informed 
us, that “ Grammarians could not help seeing that a noun lies at the root of 
every verb: for example, that dream {somnium) is included in I dream {somnio)** 
'We own that to us the matter seems exactly the reverse, and that here the 
verb is the root of the noun. But waving this objection, it is plain that no 
inference can be drawn from this instance, since it involves the same fallacy as 
that employed by Tooke, in his theory respecting adjectives ; that is, the 
example employed is not a primitive but a derivative verb, and which, there- 
fore, can prove nothing in the argument. Admitting somnio to be a derivative 
from somniumy what is to be said of such instances as “ the man walks,” “ the 
boy runs,” “ the stone falls?” What nouns are the root of walks, runs, and 
faUs t To say that the abstract nouns, a walk, a run, a fall, are the roots, is 
R plain beg||ng of the question, and is besides contrary to fact, since the 
AsiaUoum,^ S.Vol.22.No.87. 2 G 
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verbs anMo, curro, and cadOf are not derivatives from the nouns ambulatio 
curtuSf and casutf but the nOuns fVom the verbs. So again, when the Re. 
viewer goes on ; — 

“ This leads to the important conclusion, that a verb is nothing but a noun, 
combined with an obUque case of a personal pronoun, virtually including in it 
a connecting preposition. This is what constitutes the real copula between the 
subject and the attribute. Doctrina ego is a logical absurdity ; but doctrina 
met, ‘ teaching of me,’ necessarily includes in it the proposition ego doceo, 
enunciated in a strictly logical and unequivocal form.” p. 94. 

Now let us lay aside metaphyhical subtleties, and judge by the principles of 
common sense. Can any one be brought by any arguments to believe that 
doctrina met includes in it, —that is, we suppose is equivalent to, — ego doceo? 
Let us make the trial. Doctrina mei vera est, is an intelligible proposition ; 
but ego doceo vera est, is absolute nonsense, nor can the one by any subtilty 
be converted into the other. If it be said that “ my doctrine ” necessarily 
implies that “ I teach,” the answer is ready, that “ I teach ” nece.ssarily im- 
plies that ” 1 have a doctrine,” and here the noun is as easily derived from the 
verb, as the verb from the noun. We .say nothing of the obvious considera- 
tion, that doceo is the etymological root of doctrina, though we think that single 
circumstance is sufficient to decide the whole controversy. Still the stubborn 
question recurs. What is a Verb ? Before undertaking to answer it, we may 
be permitted, in a desultory article like the present, to relate a short anec- 
dote in illustration. It is a story commonly told in courses of anatomical 
lectures, but, though properly intended for medical men, we trust its general 
applicability will justify our presenting it to general readers. 

It is well known that the physiologists of the last century took great pains 
to inve.stigate and e.\plain the functions of the stomach, and that, for this pur- 
pose, they were fond of comparing them to trituration in a mill, fermentation 
in a vat, solution in a crucible, &c. Dr. William Hunter, a man of too great 
sagacity to be misled by such unmeaning explanations, was, we are told, 
accustomed to address his class in the following manner : “ Now, gentlemen, 
you mu.st know, that the stomach has by some persons been called a mill, by 
others a vat, and by others a crucible ; but, for my own part, I think the 
stomach is not a mill, nor do I think it a vat, nor do I think it a crucible ; 
but I think that the stomach, gentlemen, is a stomach, and nothing more.” 

In the same manner, we might imagine the following address from a philolo- 
gical lecturer ; “ Now, gentlemen, you must know that the verb has, by some 
persons, been called a participle, by others an assertion, by others an attribute, 
and by others a noun ; but, for my own part, I think the verb is not a participle, 
nor do I think it an assertion, nor do I think it an attribute, nor do I think it 
a noun, but I think, gentlemen, that the verb is a verb, and nothing more.” 

And what then is a verb ? To this we shall venture to reply, that a verb is 
the expression of an event. This is its definition, as given by the Arabian* 
grammarians, and we are convinced that all the ingenuity of Europe has added 
to it nothing. A verb is, therefore, essentially different from every other part 
of speech ; and to confound it with an adjective or noun, is to assert the 
identity of a picture and a tune. 

Now an event is capable of many relations and many modifications. That by 
which it is caused, is its subject ; that on which it operates its object; it may ac* 
tually happen ; it may be supposed or desired to happen / it may be ordered to 
happen ; it may have happened in past time, it may be happening now, or it 
may be expected to happen ; its production may be suppos^ to a properly 
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o/* Us subject f its effects to be a property oj Us object. All these accessories 
give rise to the distinctions of persout moodf tensct and participle ; which, in 
some languages, are expressed by separate words, that is, by and auxi- 

liaries, and in others by terminations. 

In this point of view, the Reviewer’s difficulties respecting the nature of 
the verb will be found to disappear. That it is not an assertion is evident, 
since participles, as much verbal inflections as those of the indicative mood, 
are allowed on all hands not to assert, neither does the infinitive mood, and 
all efforts to reduce the imperative to an assertion have failed. Nor can the 
subjunctive be said to assert without a violent strain upon the meaning. Asser- 
tion belongs to the indicative alone. 

“ It (the verb),” says the Reviewer, “ is said essentially to imply action or 
motion, and we arc even gravely informed, that such terms as rest. He, sleep, 
are not less actions, than walk, fly, kill. Are then action and inaction conver- 
tible terms? or, when we say, ‘ the pyramids stand on the banks of the Nile,* 
do we assert that they either act or move p. 9(). 

Admitting it to be true, that rest, lie, and sleep, are i^either actions nor 
motions, it is certain that they are events, and as such are as legitimate verbs as 
walk, fly, or kill. To assert that such words cannot be distinguished from 
nouns, is to assert that a sound cannot be distinguished from a perfume. 

It is a singular circumstance, that almost every speculator on grammar uni- 
formly ends his theories with a confession that they are inconsistent with the 
nature of speech, as it actually exists, and refers us either to some imaginary 
slate of perfection, or to some antecedent golden age of language, as alone 
accordant with his doctrines. Thus the Reviewer tells us that his “ remarks 
can, of course, only be fully applicable to its original and genuine form (or, as 
he afterwards calls it * its inartificial state ’). All language becomes merely 
mechanical in process of time in the mouths of the pe()[)lc, who seldom fail to 
corrupt what they do not altogether understand.” p. 90. Now what, it may 
fairly be asked, is this “ original and genuine form *’ of language here spoken of? 
Who has ever heard it, who has ever learned it, who has ever used it? Surely 
of an arcanum so obscure as this, we may, in the Reviewer’s words, declare 
“ boldly that there is no such thing in existence,*’ nor ever was. Like the 
foundation of the rainbow, the more it is pursued, it retires the farther from 
our grasp. Let us suppose that a follower of Tooke were to attempt a trans- 
lation of a piece of modern Engli.sh into what he considers the original form of 
language ; that is, to substitute substantives for adjectives ; substantives and 
something more for verbs ; verbs for particles ; and, according to the Reviewer, 
adverbs of place for pronouns ; what sort of a language, or rather what collec- 
tion of words, would this form? We venture to say that it would be a piece 
of phraseology which not only no one ever has used, but’which no one ever 
could use, with the smallest chance of being intelligible. To call this unlicked 
*cub the original and genuine form of language, seems as absurd as to call a field 
of clay, the contents of an undug quarry, and a forest of timber-trees, the 
original and genuine form of London, of which the present city is a mechanical 
corruption, made by a misunderstanding people. 

If it be, indeed, true, that the legitimate object of grammatical science is the 
investigation of the properties of this truly “ unknown tongue,” it is no wonder 
that the study should have declined in public favour, since it is difficult to con- 
ceive one more useless and unsatisfactory. It is like an anatomist endeavour- 
ing to ascertain the organic structure of a sphinx or a chimaera. But we are 
persuaded that the true object of philology is not a search after this indefinite 
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arcanunit but a determination of the laws of speech that dther is, or has 
actually existed. And this, so far from being a speculation remote from com- 
mon life, is one without which the affairs of common life could not be carried 
on for a moment. 

We may be assured that the principles of human speech, like every other 
part of human nature, have always been the same. The business, then, of a 
grammarian, is to investigate these principles, as they are actually found to 
exist. To pretend that these are misunderstood, and to refer us to some un- 
known antiquity for their genuine form, is but to confess that our theories are 
erroneous. The only test of the truth of a grammatical system, is its agree- 
ment with language of every form and under every variation. 

We now come to that which is the most debatcable ground of all, and which 
has formed the subject of keen dispute ever since the publication of the Divert 
tions of Purley, What is the nature of terminations, or of those affixes and 
prefixes to verbs, which modify their sense with respect to the relations of 
mood, time, and person ? Tooke and his followers maintain that they were 
originally independent words, which, in process of time, coalesced with verbal 
roots, so as to form but one word. Their opponents, on the other hand, consi- 
der terminations as mere appendages not, self-significanty hwt consignijicant ; 
that is, as sounds which have not and never necessarily had, any independent 
signification, but which are capable of modifying the signification of the roots 
to which they are united. The Reviewer is evidently a strong advocate for the 
first of these opinions. We confess ourselves more inclined to the latter; 
but, as we are not writing a formal dissertation on the subject, we shall, instead 
of detailing at length the reasons in support of our grammatical faith, endea- 
vour to reply to some of the objections which the Reviewer has brought against 
it ; taking them, not so much in the order in which they stand in the article, as 
in that which we think will exhibit the subject in its most orderly arrangement. 

The exact state of the question at issue is concisely stated in the following 
quotation from Mr. A. M. Schicgcl, as given by the Reviewer, with his own 
commentary : — 

“ * Le merveilleux artifice de ces langues est, de former unc immense variete 
de mots, et de marquer la liaison des idees que ces mots designent, moyennant 
un assez petit nombre de syllables, qui, considerees separement, rCont point de 
signification, mais qui determinent avec precision Ic sens du mot auquel elles 
sont jointes. On decline les substantifs, les adjectifs, et les pronoms, par 
genres, par nombres, et par cas; on conjiigue les verbes par voix, par modes, 
par temps, par nombres, et par personnes, en employant de mcme des desi- 
nences, et quelquefois des augmens, qui, separement, ne signifient rien.’-^ 
Observations sur la Langue et la LitUrature Provcngales»'^We consider this 
hypothesis as chimerical, and next to impossible. We believe that, in lan- 
guage, ex nihilo nihil Jit; we are at a loss to conceive how elements, origi- 
naUy destitute of signification, can determine the sense of any thing with precision. * 
To assume that they have no meaning, because we cannot always satisfacto- 
rily explain it, is only an argumentum ad ignorantiam. A mere Englishman 
sees no distinct meaning in the final syllables of * man-Aood,’ * priest-/iood,’ 

* widow-Aood,* or of the German *Frei-Aei<,’ * Schden-A«V,* ‘ Weis-AeiV,’ But a 
Bavarian, accustomed to talk of the * Gute,' or * Schlechte-Aoi/ * of things, can 
tell him, at once, that the termination in both languages denotes quality, state, 
condition. It is, therefore, lawful to conclude from analogy, that the termi- 
nations m'Uber4as* and many other abstract terms, have a dis- 

tinct meaning, which was perfectly understood when they first began to be 
employed.” p. 106. 
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The part of this quotation which we have distinguished hy italics, has been 
always the strong-hold of Tooke and his followers. It is that by which he 
triumphs so unmercifully over poor Harris, and demonstrates the absurdity of 
all philological theories before his own time. It is, therefore, incumbent on 
us to inquire into the truth and limits of this fundamental proposition, that 
** elements, originally destitute of signification, cannot determine the sense of 
any thing with precision.” It will not, we presume, be asserted that the 
letters of the alphabet are in themselves possessed of signification ; and yet, 
so far are they from being incapable of determining sense, that it is by their 
means alone that all signification is formed. One other instance will be suffi- 
cient to show the fallacy of Tooke’s argument. The two syllables ho and wo, 
in Latin, are absolutely destitute of signification ; yet, when combined in 
homOf they form one of the commonest words of the language. Now were the 
Reviewer’s maxim, ex nihilo nihil Jit, well-founded, it is plain that the signifi- 
cant homo could by no possibility be formed from the insignificant /<o and moj a 
doctrine which, instead of elucidating, would unhinge the whole structure of 
language. But if the junction of two insignificant syllables can produce a 
significant word, we are at a loss to understand why the addition of a third 
insignificant syllable (as ni in homini) should not be capable of modifying the 
meaning of that word. Indeed, we think the second case far the most con- 
ceivable of the two. If it be said that, to call the syllable ni insignificant, is 
urgumentum ad ignorantiavif we must remember in how many sciences we are 
guided by such arguments. All the arguments against the transmutation of 
metals, the calculation of nativities, and even against the quadrature of the 
circle, are, strictly speaking, ad ignorantiam ; for it is only because we have 
not discovered the means of transmuting metals, of predicting future events, 
and of exhibiting a rectilineal surface equal to that of the circle, that we are 
content to pronounce these operations impossible. Besides, it must be re- 
membered, that a theorist has no right to call upon his hearers to prove his 
theory to be false; it is for him to prove it to be true. We arc not called 
upon to prove the insignificance of ni; it is for the Reviewer to prove its 
significance. This is the universal rule of legitimate philosophy. Without 
this rule, to use the words of Imlac, “ No Being, not omniscient, could ever 
arrive at certainty.” We are far from wishing to deny that from those prin- 
ciples of analogy, in which the human mind delights, some terminations may 
be made similar to, or may even be supposed etymologically derived from, 
independent words of an analogous meaning ; but the question is, not whether 
this may happen in some cases, but whether it must happen in all: and this, 
we confess, forms our difficulty. Admitting, then, the correctness of the 
Reviewer’s derivation of the English hood from the Bavarian haitf there is 
one circumstance about it, which still remains to be explained; that is, how an 
Englishman, ignorant of this etymology, is able to use this termination as 
correctly as the Bavarian, and, were it applied to any new words, as horse^ 
hoodf soldierhoodf batchelorhood, &c., though the Englishman might consider 
these vocables as very uncouth, he would not be at the least loss in compre- 
hending their meaning. The only solution of this difficulty, that we can con- 
ceive, is, that though hood has no independent signification in English, it has 
the power of modifying the signification of the English substantive to which it 
js joined, and that, though an Englishman knows nothing by etymology of its 
independent meaning in Bavaria, he knows by analogy its modifying power in 
England ; and, according to that analogy, interprets its new compounds. 

We do not know that any etymologist has produced the root of the termina- 
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tion yet Boswell tells us that, when Johnson coined the word “ scoun. 

drelism/* his bearers, understanding him perfectly, declared it to be a very 
good “ ism.” How was this ? Solely because, though they knew nothin^ of 
** ism,** as an independent word, they knew perfectly its power as a modifi. 
eative. 

We shall take one more instance, and then have done. There is not pro- 
bably one medical man in fifty that has ever thought of inquiring into the mean- 
ing of the termination ** itis and those who may have done so, have |)roba- 
bly derived little satisfaction from being told, that its original meaning# is 
“ putting or going forth and yet it is certain that every medical man under- 
stands the meaning of this termination when added to the name of an organ, 
and that, not only in terms already established, such phrenitis^ carditis^ Sfc.; 
but even in compounds absolutely new, such as tr 'whitiSf onychitis^ &c., which 
have not as yet, we believe, appeared in nosology, but of which the meaning is 
at once apparent. Now as “ itis ’* has demonstrably no meaning in English, 
and as its modern meaning, of “inflammation resident in,*’ would never be 
guessed at from its Greek root, there is no conceivable way of accounting for 
the termination being understood, except by supposing it to be understood as 
a modificativc, that is, a vocable which is not self significant but consignificant. 

It is difficult to imagine a proposition more evident than this, that a word 
can be said to be self-significant only when its meaning is known, and, as a 
necessary corollary, that it cannot be used as such when this is not the case. 
Now It is certain, that of by far the greatest number of terminations, in all lan- 
guages, the independent signification is not known. They are not, therefore, 
self-significant words. On the other hand, their meaning as modificatives » 
known, and continually employed. They are, therefore, consignificant words. 

Indeed, that terminations and affixes may bestow significations which they do 
not themselves possess, seems in some degree admitted by the Reviewer, when 
he resolves sya^ the termination of the Sanscrit genitive, into the demonstra- 
tive and relative pronouns, sa + ya. It would puzzle the most expert alge- 
braist to demonstrate the truth of the equation, demonstrative -f relative = 
possesnve. If neither demonstrative nor relative separately imply possession, 
how, according to his .system, can they imply it unitedly f 

Having said thus much of terminations in general, we now come to those 
of verbs. According to the Reviewer, “ the personal terminations (of verbs) 
are in reality personal pronouns,” and we shall, with him, begin by consider- 
ing this doctrine in reference to the Shemitic languages. In the Syriac dialect, 
we are informed, that the tense which the vulgar are accustomed to conjugate— 
‘ I am,’ * thou art,* ‘ he is,* &c., should be, ‘ of my existence,* ‘ of thy exis- 
tence,* ‘of his existence,* &c. Now, if this be a principle in one of the 
l^iemitic dialects, it must, by every rule of logic, be the same in all. Let us 
therefore apply it to the best understood of the Shemitic family, — Arabic. 

Some of the verbal inflections in that language are as follows : — * 

KatabUt ‘he wrote;’ katabat^ ‘she wrote;* kaiabtOt ‘ thou (mas.) wrotest;’ 
katabte, ‘thou (fem.) wrotest;* katabto, ‘I wrote;* yaktobof ‘he writes;’ 
taktobof ‘ she writes ;* taktobo, * thou (mas.) writest ;* taktobeena, * thou (fem.) 
writest ;* aktobo, ‘ I write.* According to the Reviewer’s system, the present 
inflections represent ‘ writing of rac,* ‘ writing of thee,* ‘ writing of him * or 
‘ her.* These are, in Arabic order : kitaubutokoo, ‘ writing of him ;* kitaubu- 
ioha^ ‘writing of her;* kitaubutoka, ‘writing of thee (mas.); kitaubutokey 
‘ writing of thee (fem.) ;* kitavhutee^ ‘ writing of ine.’ 

* S« Goode’s Study of Medicine. 
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Surely, the greatest ingenuity must fail in making these forms correspond to 
the forms of the present tense. Let us suppose, however, that this is done, 
and that it has been shewn that the prefix iya) and the postfix (o) are contrac- 
tions of Aod, and that the prefix {to) and the tame postfix are contractions of 
ifl, yet what is to be done with the past tense ? Arc its terminations of a and 
at contractions of the tame pronoun ? To assert that they are, seems merely 
speaking at random ;• yet, if they are not, what, according to the Reviewer^s 
system, are they? If it be said that the variation of the terminations of one 
tense from those of another is Intended to express the variation of time, it follows 
that part, at least, of each verbal termination is not a personal pronoun, but a 
temporal adverb, and the whole system falls to the ground. Those who main- 
tain the self-significant character of the terminations are then bound to show 
which part of each is the pronoun and which the adverb, and of what adverb 
the termination is the contraction. 

Whichever of the inflections of the Arabic pronoun it may be attempted to 
identify with the verbal terminations, we are persuaded that the above difficul- 
ties will recur in full force. We go on to what the Reviewer says of the 
Sanscrit verbs. 

And this part of the subject we must preface by observing, that no depen- 
dence whatever can be placed on etymologies of Sanscrit words expressed in 
Roman letters. Unfamiliarized as wc still arc with Indian languages, it may 
be allowed, for the convenience of printing, to express an occasional straggling 
vocable in European characters; but in cases where scientific exactness is 
required, this proceeding is inadmissible ; the words become so disfigured and 
mutilated by the change, that to found an etymological theory upon them, after 
the metamorphosis, is to build upon sand. To apply this here 
A usual Sanscrit termination is an aspirate, preceded by a short vowel {ah). 
In some situations, the aspirate, by euphonical rules, is changed to a sibilant 
(<), as the Elijah and Judah, of the Old Testament, become Elias and Judat 
in the New; or more exactly, as the finals, which disappears in French pronun- 
ciation before a consonant {nous parlons), appears again before a vowel {noua 
aimons). Now, in many of the words which the Reviewer has produced, this 
change takes place, and should have been expressed. Thus manyamas, the 
first person plural present (p. fifi), and atudas, the second person singular past 
(p- 99), should be manyamah and atudah. If it be said that the sibilant is the 
original form, it must then be remembered, that the same changes take place 
among the pronouns also, and the Reviewer should then have written uni- 
formly yat, sat, has, instead of ya, ta, ka. 

So the Sanscrit nasal, ung, is sometimes changed to simple n, and some- 
times to m, which last Wilkins# seems to think the original form. This being 
the case, the Reviewer, in exhibiting this sound sometimes as (w), as atudam 
(p. 99), and sometimes as (n), in naman (p. 107), should at any rate have 
''^ned his readers of the change, which is indeed analogous to our change of 
« into m, in such words as improve, impoisible, &c. 

The Reviewer has given us examples of the Sanscrit present and past termi- 
wtions, in pp. 96 and 99. The question is, can these be shewn to be deriva- 
tives from, or contractions of, the Sanscrit personal pronouns ? The first and 
third personal terminations of the present are ami and dti / of the perfect, are 
or ung, and at. Now, in looking at the personal pronouns, there is no 
that m is the most prominent letter in the inflections of the first, and t of 
of the third. It may, therefore, be conceded that, by the principle of 

• Graininar, p. 31. 
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analogy, the same letters have been chosen to characterize the first and third 
person singular of verbs. But what are we to say of the second person, which 
ends in asi, and as or ah, having no affinity to the second personal pronoun, 
whose most prominent letter is t again ? The same thing is still more con.spicu. 
ous in the second persona dual and plural, of which the verbal terminations 
are in the present thak and iha, and in the past tung and ta. The objective 
case of the second personal pronoun dual and plural are yoovang and yooshman, 
or by other forms, vang and vah. Between these and the corresponding verbal 
terminations, there is certainly no analogy. 

The verbal terminations of the first person dual and plural are, in the pre- 
sent, vah and mah, va and nia. The oblique case of the first personal pronoun 
dual and plural are, avang and asman, and as in these there are found the 
letters eand m, it may be thought, at first, that these correspond to the verbal 
terminations va and »na ; but it unluckily happens to be demonstrable that the 
personal power (if we may so call it) of the pronouns does not reside in the 
letters v and m, but in the prefixes aa and as ; for the oblique cases of the 
second personal pronoun are yoovang and yooshman, having the same v and m, 
with a change in the prefix. As, therefore, these letters do not possess a per- 
sonal power in the pronoun, it is difficult to conceive how they could have 
communicated it to the verb by derivation. Indeed, if there be derivation in 
the case, it is certainly much more probable that the single syllables va and 
ma should be the roots of aavang and asmdn, than the reverse. In other words, 
the pronouns are more likely to be derived from the verbal terminations, than 
the terminations from the pronouns. The analogies between ihe first persons 
dual and plural of the'.verbs and pronouns are too obscure to require dwelling 
upon. It thus appears that, out of nine cases, the analogy is perfect in two 
only (the first and third person singular). In two (the first person dual and 
plural), the derivation is at variance with the significative ; in two more (the 
third person dual and plural), it is too obscure to be depended upon; and in 
the remaining three (the three numbers of the second person), it certainly fails 
altogether. 

Still more; in Sanscrit there are two forms of conjugation, the distinction 
between which is not perfectly understood, but it is commonly described as 
resembling that between the Greek active and middle. European grammarians 
distinguish them by the titles Common and Proper. The examples^ given by 
the Reviewer are all from the common form; but it is evident that, if the ter- 
minations of the common form be contractions of the personal pronouns, those 
of the proper must also be contractions of the same personal pronouns ; an 
whatever be the difiercnce between the conjugations, must be intended to 
express the obscure relation between the active and middle voice. Now of the 
verb ydehati, * he seeks,’ the first persons present are as follows : -- 

Common ; ydchdmi, ydchdvah, ydchdmdh; 

Proper: ydche, yachdvUhe, ySchdmdhe. 

Here, in the first place, it will be seen, that the m, supposed to be the root 
of the first personal pronoun, in the common form, is not found in the proper p 
and, next, that a long e is added to the common terminations of the dual an 
plural, to express, in the proper form, — what? We think no degree of inge- 
nuity will ever show either that this^ is a personal pronoun ora self- significant 

We might pursue this reasoning through the passives, causals,volitive8,&c>» 
but it would be needless. To attempt to reduce all these to personal pronouns 
is a mere waste of ingenuity. 
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But this is by no means an end of the difficulties. It is demonstrable that the 
Sanscrit verbal terminations are intended to express not only personality, but 
also time ; and besides that, other relations of a more refined and obscure 
nature. To begin with those of time. The present time of bhoo, ‘ to be,* is 
bhavatif ‘ he is;* its future is bhavisyUiy * he will be.’ Now, if any thing be 
certain in language at all, it must be, that the syllable sy here means future 
time, and must in fact be equivalent to a future temporal adverb. Part, at 
least, then, of a verbal termination is not a personal pronoun. 

“ Ob, but,” the Reviewer may reply, “ adverbs, according to my system, are 
themselves pronouns (p. 105), and of course those of future time among the 
number. The syllable »y is, therefore, doubtless a personal pronoun too.** Is 
this really the mode of reasoning by which the nature of language is to be eluci* 
dated? If it be so, wc shall not attempt a reply, till the temporal adverb and 
its equivalent per.sonal pronoun be produced, of which ry is the abbreviation, 
But let us take another case. Babhoova, * he was * Here the reduplication 
of the letter ba indicates past time. Is this a past temporal adverb derived from 
a personal pronoun ? If so, all the letters of the alphabet must be the same 
adverb derived from the same pronoun, since this tense is universally formed 
by the reduplication of the initial of the verbal root. Thus dadao^ ‘ he gave,* 
chichaya, ‘ he gathered,* shishraya^ ‘ he rested,* &c. To make this system of 
reduplication accord with any part either of Tooke’s or the Reviewer’s system, 
is like the attempt of the Laputan philosopher to place a sun-dial upon the 
weathercock of their greal; church. 

From all that has been wid, our own opinion may now be easily inferred. We 
consider the terminations of verbs to be not sel/signijicaiit, but consignijicant 
vocables ; that is, sounds possessing no independent meaning, but capable of 
modifying the meaning of the self-significant verbal roots, to which they may 
be joined by the rules of inflection, so as to cxpre.ss the variations of mood, 
time, person, and in some languages, of gender. That, from the principles of 
analogy, in which the human mind delights, the personal part of those termi- 
nations may be made to resemble the most prominent element of the corres- 
ponding personal pronoun, is true; but this circumstance is neither necessary 
nor constant, and in the comparatively few instances in which it does happen, 
io no degree changes the consignificant character of the vocable. In short, we 
are not Boppites, but Schlegelites. 

To us we confess it has always appeared, that Tooke and his followers have 
fallen into three capital errors. The first consists in making general inductions 
from partial facts. Having found or imagined a circumstance to be true with 
respect to a few instances in some languages, they have at once concluded that 
It must be true in every instance in all languages, and have then set it up as a 
necessary principle of speech ; a inode of reasoning that would be tolerated 
>n no science whatever : just philosophy prohibits the reception of any theory, 
however plausible, till it has explained every fact and every phenomenon. 
Another error is in carrying derivation too far. It is evident that it is impos- 
sible to go on deriving one word from another, in an infinite succession. We 
wust at some point arrive at words absolutely radical, that is, words for whose 
meaning no reason whatever can be given, except the arbitrary will of the in- 
ventors of language, whoever they were; and having arrived at this point, we 
must stop. Of this, however, most etymologists seem to be insensible, and 
go on deriving one word from another in endless sequence, as if language, like 
Matter, consisted of parts divisible to infinity. Akin to this, is the desire to 
feiolve language into too few constituent parts. Modern chemists have, after 
^«fa/.t/o«r;?.N.S.VoL.22.No.87. 2 U 
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many efforts, been compelled to admit the existraee in nature of fifty or sixty 
nnanalyzable elements. Such an enumeration would have excited the con. 
tempt of their ancestors, who boldly resolved the whole materiel world into 
■alt, sulphur, and mercury. Is it not to be feared that our etymologists are 
eoromitting a similar mistake, and that, in analyzing, with Tooke, all language 
into nouns and verbs, or, with the Reviewer, into abstract nouns and pro- 
nouns, wc are attributing to nature a degree of simplicity which she does not 
possess, and are making compounds of what are really elements, and are thus 
confounding, instead of explaining, the principles of speech ? Why may not 
speech have ten distinct elements, as well as two? 

In this view, we heartily concur wjth the following opinion of the Reviewer : 

^ We think one point satisfactorily established, namely, that pronouns and 
simple particles, instead of being, as Tooke represents, comparatively modern 
contrivances, are in reality of the most remote antiquity, as well as of first- 
rate importance in language. The oldest dialects have invariably more words 
of this class than the more recent ones.” p. 109. 

If particles be of this remote antiquity, there can be no great danger in 
adding prepositions, conjunctions, and a long catalogue of adverbs, to the 
number of the essential elements of speech. 

Before concluding, we may notice one or two trifling mistakes in the Re- 
viewer, probably proceeding from the unsatisfactory system we before noticed, 
of expressing Sanscrit words in Roman letters. He tells us (p. 85) that the 
Sanscrit dative plural ends in bhyam : it is the dative that so ends. The 
Sanscrit dative and ablative plural end in bht^ah or evidently the cognate 
of the Latin but. Again ; the Reviewer speaks (p. 104) of “ the Greek t«, 
from the (Sanscrit) demonstrative root ta, and Latin que from the relative ka.'* 
The fact is, that both rt and que are cognates of the Sanscrit cha, which means 
the same thing, and is subjoined to substantives in the same manner. In p. 
99, the Reviewer speaks of ta and ima as Sanscrit demonstrative pronouns. 
Of these words, in that language, we confess our ignorance. 

Those who may have taken the trouble to look over the foregoing pages will, 
perhaps, have observed that we have taken no notice either of the Reviewer^s 
numerous references to the Welch and Celtic languages, or to the writings of 
Bopp and other German philologists. It is most assuredly no disbelief of the 
importance of these languages, in a philological view, or disrespect to those 
eminent scholars, that has caused our omission, but simply the circumstance 
of the writer of this article happening to have his present residence in a re> 
mote province of the kingdom, where be has access to none but the most 
common books, and where it is out of his power to inspect either Bopp or the 
Celtic grammarians. 

Under these circumstances, and knowing how limited is the diffusion of such 
works in this country, he cannot help wishing that the Reviewer had given a 
more detailed account of the speculations of the German philologists, for the 
benefit of those who, like himself, may be precluded from an immediate oppor- 
tunity of referring to them. Of Bopp's eminence as a philologist, no one can 
doubt ; still it must be confessed, that some of the conclusions to which he 
seems to have arrived (such as the formation of adverbs and conjunctions from 
pronouns) are extraordinary, and we should have been much gratified by 
having the steps of his reasoning laid more distinctly before us. Anxious as 
we are to pay to the opinions of this great scholar that deference to which 
they are so justly entitled, still, when we see so eminent a name as that of 
Schlegel arranged on the other side of the ques^on, when we perceive that 
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even the Reviewer hhmelfCp. 96) seems to hesitate as to the correctness of 
the whole of Bopp and Pott's theories, and when we recollect the errors iiFto 
which a liian bf such wonderful sagacity as Dugald Stewart allowed himself to 
be led, in his speculations on the origin of Sanscrit, we think we can hardly be 
accus^ of much presumption, in wishing to have complete evidence, before 
assenting to conclusions which tend to unsettle our previous notions of the 
structure of language. 

We have thus laid before our readers the observations which have occurred 
to us in going over the Reviewer's very able and interesting article, and we 
sincerely trust that our having done so will be considered as originating from 
no motive but that of a wish to advance the science to which it has reference, 
and in which we confess we have long been interested,— that of philosophical 
grammar. In the extended intercourses which the nations of the world are 
now carrying on with each other, and the infinite number of religious, political, 
and scientific interests which subsist among ** all people, nations, and Ian* 
guages,” it is evident that the cultivation of grammar, as a means of facili- 
tating the correct communication of sentiment, is daily increasing. It is, 
therefore, desirable, in every point of view, that the science which is the foun- 
dation of all practical knowledge of language should have its true principles 
investigated ; and this, it is plain, must be accomplished by the same means as 
in every other department of knowledge, namely, by a diligent collation of 
facts, and a careful induction from those which have been collated, and the 
admission of no theory without a rigorous examination of the principles upon 
which it is founded, ^ 


THE EUPHRATES ROUTE. 

(Extract of a letter ^ dated TeUicherry, September ^ 1836.) 

** This will be despatched by Colonel Chesney. I have felt much interested in bis 
navigation of the Euphrates, which lie accomplished a short time since, in the fece 
of innumerable dilliculties. The papers seem to think, erroneously, 1 hope, that the 
Board of Control areagainst continuing this line of communication. Commercnflly, 
it will lead to great benefits ; it will bring our Indian trade, and thereby much British 
merchandize, to the Persian Gulf, Bussorah, and Baghdad, whence by shoit land- 
carriage it may be introduced into the centre of Persia, by Kermaunshaw and Ramadu, 
and into the north by Tabreez, taking the Soiitnaunec route. But the political advan- 
tages it holds out are of far greater importance. Our influence in Persia is nearly 
extinct j the navigation of the Gulf, the Euphrates, and, by a junction canal, the 
Tigris, would enable our vast Indian resources being brought by water on a parallel 
line to any part of Persia from Kermaun to Tabreez, removed from Kermaun about 
three marches, Shiraz nine, Ispahan (if the road over the Buctiani mountains 
were made practicable, as it might be), about twelve marches, Kermaunshaw ten, 
^d Tabreez from fifteen to eighteen marches. This navigation might lead to our 
occupation of Baghdad, where our rule is hoped for. Baghdad has long ceased to be 
miythingbut a source of vexatjpn to the Forte ; its revenues are never transmitted to 
the capital; our resident, and a special commissioner lately employed, Mr. Frazer, 
•re both of opinion, that the sultan might be induced to farm to us this division of 
bis dominions ; and the advantages of Baghdad, both as to position and fertility, are 
«mh, that we might afford to give very liberal terms for what produces to the Sultan 
•biolutcly nothing. No wonder the Russians are jealous of our advances on this side. 
^ veiy apprehensions of our great rivids ought to open the eyes of our rulers to the 
•ure and important benefits which we should derive from the navigation of the 
IBuphistea.” 
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STATIONS IN CENTRAL INDIA. 

Upon landing at Calcutta, the stranger, who has heard continually of the 
arid plains of India, is surprised by the perpetual verdure with which he is 
surrounded on every side : he has possibly fallen into the still too common 
error, of supposing that Bengal comprizes the whole of the presidency which 
goes under its name, and that the soil and climate of the vast peninsula is 
pretty much the same in all its districts. Comparatively few Europeans who 
resided in the British territories in the East, previous to those campaigns 
which, under Lord Lake, so widely extended the Company’s dominions, had 
any opportunity of judging from personal experience of the vast difference in 
the various provinces of the upper country, and they could obtain little or no 
information from books. Even Bishop Heber was unprepared for the striking 
contrast which he observed in the appearance of the people, as he voyaged up 
the Ganges, and gazed with surprize at the contrast afforded by the tali, ath- 
letic, soldier-like looking men of the higher districts, with the puny, diminu- 
tive, and timid Bcngallees. We are apt to associate great fertility with our 
ideas of India, and certainly very extensive portions of the country fully bear 
out the supposition ; but there are others of an opposite character, each green 
and luxuriant spot appearing like an oasis in the desert. 

The large province of AJmere, which, though in many parts extremely 
beautiful, is, generally speaking, a sterile and almost intractable waste ; amongst 
other barren and unproductive districts, it comprehends the great desert, and 
nothing can well be imagined more dreary than the stations which have been 
selected for the civil and military servants of the Company, appointed to the 
administration of those portions which are under British control. One, Nus- 
seerabad (a name derived from a Persian title, Nasir-ud-Dowlah, conferred by 
the court of Delhi on Sir David Ochterlony), has provoked a wretched pun: 
some one asks the name of the place, and whether it is a good station ; the 
reply is, ** Nosir^abad'* Neemuch is equally dreary, perhaps even more so, 
since, although there is only a single tree indigenous to the soil to be found 
in the immediate neighbourhood of Nusscerabad, the gardens are said to be 
in a flourishing condition j whereas those of Necmuch are not very luxuriant. 
The sandy and stony nature of the soil, the want of water, and the saline 
deposits, are the causes of the present sterility. There are comparatively few 
rivers in this province, and the streams, occasioned by the periodical rains, 
speedily dwindle into insignificant rivulets, and in the dry season are utterly 
exhausted. The population is thip, and the reverse of wealthy ; consequently, 
there are no large tanks, in which the rain which falls abundantly during the 
season might be preserved for future irrigation, nor are the rivers dammed up, 
an^ thus prevented from getting dry. The philanthropist, therefore, while 
grieving over the present condition of many districts in this vast province, may 
entertain a hope that, at some future period, they may be reclaimed, and ren- 
dered equally productive with regions to which nature has been more bountiful. 

Neemuch was selected as the site of a military eftntonment by Sir John Mal- 
colm, in 1820 , who, it is supposed, was induced to make choice of it on 
account of the salubrity of its climate, that being the only circumstance in its 
favour. The cost attendant upon sinking wells forms a serious item in the 
expenses of those who are obliged to build or maintain their residences in 
repair at Neemuch ; the water procured becomes so speedily exhausted, that, 
to obtain a further supply, the shaft must be deepened, an operation which is 
performed by blasting the rock with gunpowder. The water when procured is 
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usually of a saline, brackish taste ; it has been found to contain a considerable 
quantity of lime in solution, and as the weather becomes hot, rendering an 
abundant supply the more necessary and desirable, the quality becomes much 
deteriorated, and the quantity inconveniently lessened. The disciples of that 
philosophy, which attributes all diseases to the miasma arising from wateti 
will doubtless perceive a triumphant confirmation of their theory in the h^» 
thiness which distinguishes Neemuch. Nothing can be more bracing than the 
air which, previous to sunrise, even in the hottest season, is cool and refresh- 
ing, invigorating the frame and enabling it to endure the sultry heat of the 
day. The hot winds are less distressing here than at many other places ; they 
blow steadily from ten o'clock in the morning until sunset, and then cease, 
an extraordinary change in the temperature taking place, the nights being cool ; 
while at Delhi the hot winds continue with little cessation throughout the four- 
and-twenty hours, rendering the atmosphere unbearable without the aid of 
tatties. The season of the rains is an agreeable one when there is a sufficient 
fall j but occasional failures render the inhabitants exceedingly anxious, and 
when the supply is looked for in vain, the distress and desolation are of a very 
serious nature: not a particle of vegetation is to be seen along the wastes and 
hills in the neighbourhood ; the earth appears to be utterly exhausted and dried 
up, excepting in places in which constant irrigation is employed ; but the 
utmost efforts, possibly in consequence of want of skill on the part of the 
gardeners, have hitherto proved insufficient to render the plantations of Nee- 
much at all equal to those which arc to be found upon other estates tenanted 
by Europeans in India. Trees grow very slowly, and the enclosures are either 
surrounded by a mud wall, or hedged with the cactus or prickly pear, stunted 
Parkimomat &tid some native shrubs, which do not attain to more than four 
or five feet in height, and consequently add very little to the beauty of the 
scene. The dry and arid soil seems favourable to the growth of melons 
throughout the whole of Ajmere; even in the most unpromising places, water 
melons of a prodigious size arc found, thus compensating in some measure for 
the absence of the precious element. 

The scenery about Neemuch, notwithstanding the parched state of the soil, 
is in many spots highly interesting ; the country is open and undulated with 
hills, which never amount to more than gentle eminences ; serving, however, 
to give diversity to the landscape. Sometimes the eye is refreshed by a grove 
of slender palms, and occasionally the tamarind, the peepul, or the bur-tree, 
attain their noblest dimensions, and shade with their wide-spreading foliage, 
the scattered cottages or humble hamlets of the rustic population. There are, 
unfortunately, wide tracts of a very different character, in which, as far as the 
eye can reach, the horizon bounds a sterile region, unblessed with a trace of 
vegetation ; while, in others, a few briars and thorns are alone visible. 

Neemuch being fixed upon for a British cantonment in rather troublous 
* times, a 8ma|l stone fort has been constructed, for the purpose of affording 
protection to the wives and families of the officers, should the garrison take 
the field, and also as a depot for military stores. It would be useful, in the 
event of the cantonment being attacked by an enemy, but has not hitherto been 
required, excepting as an asylum for the females attached to the military force, 
during one or two periods of alarm. Amongst the petty rajahs and other 
hereditary chieftains, who enact the part of the feudal barons of a remote age, 
the custom of what, in Europe, was termed “ living by the saddle," prevails ; 
these men exact heavy duties from the merchant who may pass through the 
inhospitable country, affording him (sometimes inefficient) protection in return, 
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from the numereui wiUI tribet of fiheelt and others, who, inhabiting the neighs 
bouring fastnesses, openly profess to obtain their subsistence by plunder. The 
losses occasioned by the heavy nature of the duties levied, and the dangers to 
be encountered in an attack of the Bheels, are quite sufficient to damp the 
ardour of mercantile enterprize; foreign commodities are, therefore, scarce 
and^dear, circumstances, however, not confined to exotics, since from various 
causes all the necessaries of life are proportionately expensive. The bazaars 
are small and remote from populous places, and the harvests, seldom very 
abundant, frequently sustain a partial failure, thus increasing the price of every 
species of grain; wages are consequently high, and, notwithstanding their 
exorbitant rate, it is difficult to procure expert workmen. 

Europeans are, perhaps, the only persons who enjoy the full benefit arising 
from the purity of the air, and the absence of diseases engendered by miasmai 
since they are always provided with a sufficient quantity of nutritious food. 
The poorer classes suffer considerably from the necessity of subsisting upon 
less wholesome fare ; parched gram, pulse, and other even more pernicious vege* 
tables, are substituted for wheat, not only by persons of very small means but 
by the sepoys, while in seasons of scarcity the berries of the wild bur afford 
a scanty and unwholesome supply of food to vast numbers, while many die of 
want. 

In Neemuch, as well as in most places belonging to Central and Western 
lodU, .& small number of that singular tribe, the Borahs, described in a previous 
paper, are to be found, pursuing the quiet industry that marks their race. K 
few keep stalls in the bazaars, and others perambulate the country, carrying 
their wares from town to town, and by their indefatigable perseverance, obtain- 
iitg almost exclusive possession of the greater portion of the trade. The native 
village in the neighbourhood, from which the station has taken its name, is 
small and insignificant, only remarkable from being the residence of one of 
Scindiah’s governors, who holds dominion over certain lands in the vicinity, 
and who is said to derive an annual revenue of Rs. 42,000 from them. The 
ground selected for their cantonments, was ceded for the purpose by Scindiah, 
at the close of the Mahratta war, it being considered necessary to occupy a 
post in this part of the country, for the purpose of exercising a wholesome 
control over the rude and warlike native chieftains, and the still ruder tribes 
in their neighbourhood. It forms the head-quarters of the Mey war field-force, 
which is composed entirely of natives, and consists, at the present period, of 
a troop of horse, and one company of foot artillery, a regiment of light 
cavalry, one of irregular horse, and four corps of the line. The surrounding 
population is chiefly Hindoo, but there are a few Mohammedans, who pay 
great respect to a durgah raised to the memory of a saint of their persuasion, 
named Noor Shah, who obtained by his munificence the additional epithet of 
Dalot or * the liberal,* his gifts to the pious being of the most lavish descrip- 
tion. The tomb is composed of grey stone, and the followers of the Prophet, ' 
who pay it almost idolatrous reverence, repair to this shrine every Thursday. 

Oqe great drawback to the improvement of this part of the country, arises 
from the savage and apparently untameable nature of the Bheels, who abound 
in the neighbourhood, and who inhabit the most wretched wigwam-like habi- 
tations imaginable, preferring to live by the precarious methods which plunder 
offers, than by any other means. Sir John Malcolm, whose friendly dispo- 
sition towards the natives of Hindostan was evinced upon every favourable 
occasion, made an attempt to improve the condition of these pbor people, and 
to bring aham within the pale of civilization. Unfortunately, he remained too 
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short a time in their neighbourhood to advance the good work, atid subshqueilt 
efibrtshave not been either to judiciously or so zealously conducted, for very 
little, if any progress has yet been made in weaning them from their wild and 
lawless life. The Wheels rarely, if ever, commit aggressions against the Euro* 
peans in their vicinity, and, like the freebooters of romance, so much reliance 
may be placed upon their honour, that it is no uncommon circumstance for 
young officers, stationed at outposts, to go in unattended amongst the enemy, 
for the purpose of enjoying a few days of sport in the wildernesses which are 
to them familiar haunts. They always appear delighted with this mark of con- 
fidence, and never have abused it. The manifestation of skill in athletic 
exercises, and dexterity as marksmen, in their Christian visitants, afford them 
great satisfaction, and inspires them with infinite respect for the party thus 
distinguished. Those who behold for the first time a double-barrelled gun, 
furnished with all the appliances and means by which science has rendered 
the deadly instrument so perfect, survey it with reverential feelings. Many 
are of opinion that it possesses a magic skill, for they cannot imagine how it 
can be made to fire so often, without the numerous preliminaries so necessary 
in reloading their own clumsy matchlocks. The honour, if not the honesty, 
of the Bheels, is proof against the temptation of making themselves masters 
of a weapon of so much value ; nothing could be more easy than to disposd 
of the owner, for the chances would be very much against their suffering any 
punishment. Being already in n hostile position, the party throwing himself 
upon their hospitality must run all risks of the kind, nor would it be very 
easy to convict them of the deed, since the adventurer is obliged to leave his 
post secretly, as he certainly commits a breach of military duty in thus absent- 
ing himself without leave, while it would be difficult to determine whether he 
bad fallen a victim to wild beasts or wild men. There are a great many 
varieties amongst the Bheel tribes, some being much more civilized than others; 
among whom human sacrifices to a very great extent still prevail ; while there 
are some who are said to be cannibals, and who consider it to be a part of their 
religious duties to make a meal occasionally of some member of their own 
family. This frightful rite, extraordinary as it may appear, has been too well 
authenticated to render its present observance at all doubtful. The GoandA 
content themselves with cutting the throats of some aged person of their 
family, or one whose recovery is hopeless in consequence of the attack of a 
dangerous disease, while the sovereigns of Bustar, for there are several rajahs 
amongst the Bheels, occasionally sacrifice as many as twenty men in the fulfil- 
ment of vows made to Devi, to whom they have sworn, in the event of their 
proving successful, in any undertaking which they have much at heart, to im- 
molate a particular number of human victims. These practices having been 
officially reported to the British government, we may hope that steps will 
speedily be taken to prevent their recurrence. It is some satisfaction to know; 
that the possession of a paper, with the government seal upon it, at the time 
in which Colonel Agnew held an official appointment in the neighbourhood, 
and a fragment of an English newspaper, saved the party from being seized and 
put to death, in pursuance of the horrid customs of the people in whose hands 
he bad fallen. The sight of documents, which he made out to be of impor- 
tance, rendered them apprehensive that an inquiry would be instituted con- 
cerning his (fisappearance, and therefore they laid bands upon some less fortu- 
nate individual, who could not claim similar protection. 

They do not burn thdr dead, according to the custom universally observed 
iunongst all the metre civilized disciples of Brahma, committing the bodies of 
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their deceased relatives to their parent earth. To Hindoos generally, nothing 
appears of more importance than the cremation of the corpse after death. 
Criminals, about to be executed, will make it their dying request that their 
bodies should be burned, and the friends and relatives of the deceased will 
make prodigious efforts to procure the necessary fuel, in order to pay this last 
mark of respect to their late companion. It happened that the Dhoby’s assis- 
tant, belonging to the writer’s family, fell down dead while employed in wash- 
ing the clothes at the river Jumna ; the Dhoby returned home, in great distress 
and reported the circumstance* The tears rolled down his cheeks as he nar- 
rated the melancholy tale ; but his countenance assumed another aspect when 
his master, who was well acquainted with the state of native feeling, pre- 
sented him with four rupees for the purpose of purchasing wood for the funeral 
pile. Pleased with being thus enabled to pay proper respect to the remains of 
his friend and follower, he went away with great alacrity to make preparation 
for the obsequies. 

The Bhccls are very expert marksmen ; the bow is in common use amongst 
them. This weapon, which is very formidable in their hands, is formed of split 
bamboo; it measures about five feet in length, and is provided with arrows, 
the shafts of which are of reed, having iron heads from three to four inches 
long; they are painted and feathered, but are of rather rude construction. 

Although the officers coinpo.sing the garrison of Neemuch might venture into 
any part of the Bheel country unguarded, without incurring much risk, there 
is not the same immunity granted to the servants, whom they may despatch 
upon any duty. The grass-cutters attached to the cavalry regiments, and who 
in seasons of drought are obliged to go very far in search of the roots of the 
grass which is the substitute for hay in India, arc often attacked and robbed. 
The marauders, however, usually content themselves with stripping their 
victims of all their property, whether money or apparel, and do not use per- 
sonal violence, unless provoked to it by resistance ; but though it is dangerous 
to attempt a defence unless there should be a fair chance of success, a deter- 
mined appearance and the possession of efficient weapons, will often deter 
these free-booters from making an attack, and it is only where resistance would 
be quite hopeless that travellers should submit to be plundered. The harass- 
ing nature of these skirmishes with an enemy ever on the watch to surprise 
the unprotected, renders Necmuch a very undesirable station for the native 
soldiers. The people of India usually entertain a great objection to a resi- 
dence at any considerable distance from the place of their birth, and more par- 
ticularly when they sustain inconvenience from the scarcity and dearness of the 
articles, which from long habit have become necessary to their comfort. 
Some kinds of soil, salt, opium, and betel-nut, are the only products of the 
bazaar, which form a part of the consumption of the sepoy, that can be called 
cheap, and the uncongenial habits of the surrounding natives, together with 
the scarcity and badness of the water, render them exceedingly uncomfortable 
while performing their tour of duty in this disagreeable place, and very ready 
to quit it for some less distasteful. The European officers are generally better 
pleased, many of them preferring diotant and remote provinces, to either the 
presidency, or the principal European cantonments, and when isolated, as at 
Neemuch, they depend so much upon each other for their happiness, that they 
usually form a much more social circle than in places rendered in some mea- 
sure independent of the settled inhabitants, by the continual influx of 
strangers. 

There is a large pile of building erected by Sir David Ochterlony for the 
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abode of the political resident, in which, there being no church, divine service 
is performed on Sundays. To Sir David Ochterlony’s successful diplomacy 
may be attributed the tranquillity which succeeded to the turbulence and dis- 
turbances, which had during a series of years rendered the whole of Raj- 
pootana a scene of confusion and tumult. He offered service under the British 
government to several battalions of Patans, who, previously to our successful 
campaigns against the Mahrattas, were accustomed to subsist by predatory 
warfere, and who, had the anarchy which prevailed continued to a later period, 
would in all probability have established their independence upon the ruin of 
t!ie surrounding states. This judicious disposition of a force which might have 
occasioned a great deal of trouble to subdue, permitted the peaceable portion 
of the community to pursue their occupations with less molestation than here- 
tofore, and in districts undisturbed by the incursions of the Bhcels, the fruits 
of British interference are manifested by a very extraordinary contrast to the 
distress and apprehension which, in a former period, were so inimical to the 
prosperity and security of the country. 

The population of Ajmere consists principally of Rajpoots and Jauts. The 
latter tribe is recent in this part of the country; but, though migrating at first 
in small numbers from the banks of the Indus, they .speedily .strengthened 
tliemselves in the land of their adoption, and became at length so formidable, 
as nearly to wrest the whole of Upper Hindostan from the weak hands of the 
successors of Aurungzebe. They are now greatly reduced, and although still 
claiming the sovereignty at Bhurtporc, and a few other places, are held in 
contempt by the proud Rajpoot, to whom, in external appearance, they are 
certainly inferior. They are, however, still a warlike race, and in the latter 
campaigns against British troops, have, when resistance became hopeless, 
refused quarter, and died rather than confess themselves vanqui.shed. 

The whole of the large province of Ajmere is distinguished by fortresses and 
castles, vrtilch afford strong evidence of the warlike nature of the inhabitants ; 
many of these are still in high [)reservation, although the greater number are 
falling to decay. In travelling through the country, the .sight of these vast 
edifices, which are usually erected upon some commanding elevation, is highly 
intere.sting and exciting ; they bring back the memory of former days, and by 
their strength and solidity, inspire the hope that they may exist throughout a 
happier era, and become the ornaments of a flourishing territory peopled with 
peaceful and happy communities, on whom religion and science have shed the 
light of their purest beams. The districts immediately around Nusscerabad 
boast some of the most splendid of these magnificent remains, and so strong 
are the contrasts afforded by the peculiarities of the country, that from regions 
of the wildest desolation, the traveller steps at once into fertile valleys, and 
emerges from the haunts of wild beasts, to the gates of cities filled with men, 

A trackless de.sert, rendered still more cheerless and melancholy by the forlorn 
•ries of the few birds stalking along the roarshe.s, or shrieking as they fly 
across the waste, or a few dismal huts huddled together in the midst of some 


•canty patch of vegetation, is succeeded by fields of the richest culture, and 
palaces fit for the residence of the most splendid monarch who ever ruled the 
Eastern world. The city of Ajmere, or as it is pronounced by the natives, 
Adjinhair, also entitled by its Mohammedan inhabitants, Dar-ul-khar, * the 
seat of virtue,’ is only twelve miles distant from the dreary place selected for 
the cantonments of the British army, Nusscerabad. Though surrounded by 
>are and rocky hills, the valley is beautiful, being wooded in all directions with 


leem, peepul, and tamarind trees, and watered by extensive lakes. The city 
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18 large, well built, and crowned with those numerous cupolas, which springing 
amid minarets and the embowering foliage of lofty trees, produce so pictu! 
resque an effect in the towns of India. When occupied by the British in the 
year 1818 , they found it in a very dilapidated state, the Mahrattas having left 
it in the miserable condition which usually became the consequence of their 
oppressive rule. The protection now afforded to the persons and property of 
those who engage in commercial pursuits, has produced an influx of wealth 
and population, while the British authorities have also carried on many useful 
works, which tend greatly to the improvement of the place. The Mahrattas, 
during the da)s of their ascendance, were engaged in constant warfare with an 
intractable tribe in their neighbourhood, the aboriginal inhabitants of the hills 
and jungles of the district, called “ Khairs.” To prevent, or at least to op. 
j)Ose, the incursions of these people, they erected numerous fortresses along 
the bases of their hills, which now serve to diversify the landscape, and toge- 
ther with the strong citadel of Tarragher, which crowns an eminence towering 
upwards from a chain of hills, give the whole country an imposing appearance. 
These strong places, however, proved insufficient to keep the Khairs in sub- 
mission, and after we had taken possession of the country, we found them a 
troublesome race; fortunately, by a Judicious display of our power and our 
desire to employ it to their advantage, we have reduced them to order, and 
they seem likely to relinquish their predatory habits entirely, for more peace- 
able occupations. According to the policy pur.sucd amid the Ghorkhas and 
others of these wild tribes, a corps has been formed from tlieir own body, to 
assist in maintaining the peace of the country. 

The Mhairwarra battalion is located at Beawr, one of tlie very wildest 
stations in India, forming a sort of outport to Nusscerabad, from which it is 
thirty miles distant. It would not be very easy to imagine a more savage spot 
than the one selected for the purpose of keeping the lawless tribes of the 
adjacent hills in check ; yet it i.s not destitute of u peculiar kind of beauty. A 
large lake spreads itself at the foot of the ridge; though formed by artificial 
means, it is a very fine piece of water, and on its banks the adventurous Euro- 
pean youth who are doomed to military duty in these wilds, and who can 
have little amusement excepting that derived from field sports, station them- 
selves at night, for the purpose of tiger shooting. At night, however, the tigci s 
venture down to drink at the lake, and to prowl about the villages in search 
of cattle. 

An officer, in relating his exploits against these animals, tells us that in the 
hot weather, the only season in which they are obliged to descend in search of 
water, not a .single blade of grass is to be found around this lake, the ground « 
about it being about as bare as the table on which he was writing. Neither 
was there a single tree to form the ii.sual refuge upon such occasions. To 
attain his object, therefore, it was necessary to encounter the tiger upon an 
equal footing, trusting to nerve and to no common degree of skill os a mark^ 
man, to kill, or perfectly disable him at a shot. The road to the Kolingur 
lake from Beawr lay through six miles of heavy jungle, and the adventurer was 
obliged to leave lii.s bungalow early in the evening, in order to reach it a little 
after sunset, and to reniam at his pojst until da\ light the following morning; a 
walk of twelve miles being thins added to the fatigues of a nightly vigil in the 
month of April, in which throughout the day the hot wind.s are of the most 
parching description. Circumstances, however, like these, only serve to sti> 
inulate the ardour of young and dauntless spirits, and the perhaps blameable 
d^ree of rashness which characterizes many of the sallies made by keen 
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cportsnicn in India against the most formidable beasts of the chase, enables 
men who might otherwise sink under en»ut, to find exciting occupation in the 
n.iilht of the most barren wilderness. The lonely watcher of the lake was in 
ilie habit of standing with his back to the water, while on the look-out for an 
enemy, that being the only position which he could assume with any hope of 
fcafety. He w'as thus enabled as well as the darkness of the night would permit, 
to see any approaching object, and in case of too close an encounter, the 
water would afford a retreat. The hero of these nocturnal adventures makes 
no vain boast of his prowess, acknowledging that he felt the ticklish nature of 
his situation, and was not sorry when the first night passed away without 
bringing a tiger with it. He was accompanied by a young Mussulman lad, In 
the capacity of khidmutghar, who, merely armed with a hog spear, took charge 
of the ammunition. The courage of this young native warranted the con- 
fidence placed in him, and proved quite equal to the hour of trial. After the 
first night, the nervous sensations experienced by the adventurer began to wear 
off, for people who acenstom themselves to look danger in the face, soon learn 
to regard it with indifiercnce. U])on the second vigil, soon nfier darkne.ss had 
spread itself over tlie heavens, the sportsman was rewarded by the sight of 
some large animal moving towards the water at a little distance, at the brink 
of which it pati.scd to drink. Although there was not light enough to distin- 
guish whether it were really a tiger or one of the gigantic deer of the countrj, 
a secret feeling assured the pair that it was indeed the monarch of the wild. 
Not a word passed between them. After a short interval the black object which 
had been for a few minutes stationary, appeared to advance in the direction in 
which they stood, and then taking a contrary course, what had seemed to be 
a large black ball, now assumed the appearance of a black band : it was, there- 
fore, necessary to fire lest the promised j)ri/.c should escape ; and, accordingly, 
the object being within a dozen yards, a steady aim taken at the centre, the 
gun was fired, and the tiger, for such it proved, fell to the ground, never to 
rise again. The moon, which made her appearance soon after ten o’clock, 
sliewed the animal as it lay dead upon the very spot in w hich it had received 
the fatal shot, and on the following morning a pad elephant being procured, it 
was paraded round the station in great triumph. 

In some parts of the province of Ajmcre the desert rat is the only animal 
which is commonly found, but the greater portion abounds with game of all 
kinds, and with beasts of the cliase, the ghorka, or wild ass, being also an 
inhabitant. The grossest superstition prevails throughout the whole of this 
vast province, and amid the profusion of its temples tl>erc are many which arc 
esteemed to be of very superior sanctity, Pokhur perhap.s being the most cele- 
brated place of religious resort. The temple stands on the bank of the sacred 
like of the same name, a very beautiful piece of water, about five miles distant 
from the city of Ajmere. 

Since the British occupation of the district a strong detachment of troops, 
consisting of infantry and cavalry, have been despatched to the fair at Pokhur, 
in order to keep peace amongst the Sangassees, Jogees, Ghusains, and other 
religious mendicants, who in upholding the superior claims of their respective 
duties, often come to blows and bloodshed. Tumults commenced in disputes 
concerning the merits of Vishnu and Siva, have often ended in the plunder of 
peaceable people, who are merely present in order to sell their goods, and 
take no part in the quarrel; but these outrages are, in the British dominions, 
prevented by the salutary influence exercised by troops of well-disciplined 
soldiers. At Pokhur, as well as at other places in which immense crowds of 
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natives are assembled, the enormous quantity of sweetmeats which are con< 
sumed is truly astonishing. Gigantic cauldrons of every kind of metal are 
filled with a liquid composition, in which sugar forms the principal part ; these 
boil and bubble over large furnaces, which serve the purpose of baking and 
boiling, the liquid being ladled out and poured upon iron plates, which run 
along a sort of dresser heated by the fires which blaze up at intervals between. 
The processes of mixing, boiling, baking, and selling, are all carried on at 
one and the same time, and in the open air. At one end of the shop the cooks 
appear busily employed in the amalgamation of the materials ; a little farther 
on, others are engaged at the furnaces; a third heap up the baked cakes in piles 
upon a sort of low counter, even with the fire ; and a fourth, squatting on the 
ground beneath, vend the confections so much in demands It is said that 
every animal, the cat certainly occasionally forms an exception, has an instinc- 
tive predilection fur sugar ; the taste is assuredly very prevalent amongst the 
unfeathered bipeds of India, and whatever may be the quantity manufactured 
in the country, it is supposed that the increased demand will keep the exports 
down to a much smaller proportion than the people in England imagine. 


COL. VANS KENNEDY ON THE PURANAS. 

TO THE EDITOR. 

Sir : — Although Sanscrit literature attracts scarcely any attention in 
England, still it is desirable that erroneotis notions respecting it should not 
become prevalent. I am, therefore, induced to notice the account gi\en m 
the number of the Asiatic Journal for May lust, of Professor H. H. Wil- 
son's Analysis of the Brahma Parana, for even this brief account is 
calculated to lead to an inaccurate estimate being formed of the real nature 
of the Purans. Hut it is from these works alone that any correct know- 
ledge can be acquired of the religion of the Hindus as it exists at the present 
day, and of the changes which have taken place in it since the Vedas and 
Upanishads wcic composed. It may, therefore, be considered of some 
importance that this sulijcct should receixe such discussion as would tend to 
shexv w'hether or not the opinion which Professor Wilson entertains, with 
respect to the authenticity and antiquity of the eighteen Purans, and to the 
information which can be derived from them, is well-founded. In tlic 
following ob‘!ervntions, however, I shall restrict myself to a few general 
remarks, originating in the account of the AnaUsis just referred to, for to 
enter fully into the discussion now proposed, would much exceed the limits 
of a letter intended for a public journal. 

According to that account. Professor Wilson is of opinion that the 
Purans are “ exceedingly voluminous, comprehending 4,000,000 slokas, 
or 16 , 000,000 lines, a quantity which no European scholar could expect 
to peruse wilh care, even if his whole time were devoted to the task." But 
in a work which 1 published some years ago,* and which might have been 
known to Professor Wilson, I have observed : — “ But 1 have most care- 
fully examined sixteen of the Purans, and a great portion of the Skanda 
Puran, and I cannot discover in them any other object than that of religious 
* Uc&earclies into the Nature and Affinity of Ancient and Hindu Mythology, p, 153. 
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instruction.’' That this statement, also, was not made on insufficient ffrounds 
j^, I believe, satisfactorily evinced by the numerous extracts from the "purans 
that are contained in that work, and by the view which I have jjiven in it 
of the Hindu religion. The task certainly was one which did not affoid 
much amusement or interest, but W'ith a little patience and perseverance, the 
perusal of the eighteen Purans may be easily accomplished. 

That account farther states, that Professor Wilson, deterred by their 
voluminousness from examining himself the Puransy ** employed several 
able pundits to make a copious index of the contents of each Purana, 
verifying its correctness by collation with the text,* and when he thought it 
likely»that any article of the index would afford useful information, he either 
translated it himself, or had it done by some young natives of Bengal, who 
could write English intelligibly.” But what was the useful information 
which Professor Wilson expected to find in the Purans 1 For, on the 
answer given to this question must entirely depend the value which should 
he ascribed to any opinion which he may express with respect to the con- 
tents of those works ; and yet this is a point which it docs not appear that 
the Professor has ever explained, and it, in consequence, remains uncertain 
what the articles of this index were winch he thought deserving of transla- 
tion. In my examination, however, of the Puransy I had a determinate 
object in view, and this 1 found fully attained by the ample, and, for my 
purpose, superfluous information which they afforded me respecting the 
religion of the Hindus. Professor Wilson, on the contrary, may have only 
sought in the Purans lor the means of elucidating the geography, chrono- 
logy, or history of india, or of obtaining an accjuaintance with the customs, 
manners, and civil institutions of the lliiulns (unconnected with religion), and 
in such case he must, no doubt, have been completely disappointed. But, if 
my supposition be correct, that the Pura?is were only intended to convey 
religious instruction, it would be unreasonable to expect to find in them any 
information except such as is adapted for that purpose. It may be doubted, 
also, whether the thus merely dipping into the Purans is at all likely to enable 
any person to acquire such a sufficient knowledge of their multifarious and 
ill-arranged contents, as would admit of his forming a correct opinion with 
respect to the authenticity, antiquity, and real value of those works. 

In the present instance, at least, had Professor Wilson examined himself 
fhe Brahma Purany he never would have stated that it belonged “ to the 
J^akti class, in which the worship of the female principle personified is incul- 
. fated,” as no such topic is treated of in that Puran. Professor Wilson, 
also, must perfectly well know, that the worship of the female principle is 
not inculcated in any of the Purans, or Upa Purans, as the rites and 
ceremonies of that worship are explained in perfectly distinct Banscrit 
works, named Tantras; it being considered by all orthodox Hindus to be 
impure, and contrary to the tenets and doctrines of their religion, as con- 
tained in the F ?das, the Upanishads, the Purans, and the llihasas. No 

collating an index with the text mean ? I tuppoM the pundiu merr ly extracted the titles 
the chapters contained m the Purans, and these extrocu were afterwards coIUlcd with the iiiaituicripu 
worn which they were taken ; but was any precaution adopted in order to ascertain that all the chanters 
»>r ^h or even all the subjects treated of in it, were actually included m this Index > for any 

omiMioii of them would obviously prevent an accurate opinion bcjng formed of iu contents. 
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Purartf therefore, can belong to the Saliti class, and the only Jivisibn of the 
Purans that I have met with, is into the three gunaSy or qualities, which 
form so remarkable a part, not only of the religion, but of the philosophical 
systems of the Hindus, namely, purity, or the quality of Vishnu; impurity,, 
that of Brahma; and darknesss, that of Shiva. For, in the Ultara Khand 
of the Padma Puran, it is said that the VishnUy Naradiya, Bhagevat^ 
GarudOf PadmOf and YarahOf are Saiwikot or belong to the quality of 
purity ; that the Brahmandoy Brahma Vaivaria, Markandaya, Bhavishya^ 
Famana, and Brahma are RajasOy or belong to the quality of impurity ; 
and that the MatsyUy Kurma, Lainga, Shaiva,* Skanday and /Igni are 
TamasOy or belong to the quality of darkness. But this division appears 
to be entirely fanciful ; for there is nothing contained in the Purans which 
at all justifies it; as the subjects treated of in all those works are of pre- 
cisely a similar nature, and in all of them are the same tenets and doclrinea 
inculcated. 

Professor Wilson’s opinion, that the Brahma should be considered to be, 
not a Purany but rather a Mahatmyamy is equally inaccurate ; for though 
one of the longest PuranSy it contains only two comparatively short descrip- 
tions of pagodas — the one of Konaditya, a pagoda dedicated to the sun, and 
situated in the ancient Kalinga, now' Chicacolc,— and tlie other of Puroshot- 
toma, or the well-known pagoda of Jagernaut (Jagannatha), dedicated to 
Krishna, his brother Bala Rama, and their sister Subudra. This work, at 
the same time, corresponds in every respect with the definition, W'hich, accord- 
ing to Professor VVilson, is given of a Purnn by Sanscrit writers ; for it 
treats of the creation and renovation of the universe ; the divisions of time ; 
the genealogies of the patriarchal families ; and the dynasties of kings. But 
what Professor Wilson intends by the institutes of law and religion,” I 
do not exactly understand, since the institutes of law form a distinct branch, 
of Sanscrit literature, and nothing on that subject is contained in the 
Purans. Institutes of religion, also, is an expression which, if it has any 
reference to such a religious system as that prescribed by the law of Moses, 
is perfectly inapplicable to the PuranSy ns they do not contain any systematic 
account of the rites, ceremonies, and observances of the Hindu religion. 
But, as I cannot add to the remarks which I have made on the Purans in 
the work above referred to, and as I am the more convinced of their just- 
ness from a farther examination of the Purans,^ I may be allowed to tran-^ 
scribe those remarks, although they are of considerable length. 

But I have most carefully examined sixteen of the Puransy and a great por- • 
tion of the Skanda Purany and I cannot discover in them any other object than 
that of religious instruction. Nor do I perceive in them any heun/Sy or indica- 
tions of any failure or imperfectness in executing the design of their composition, 
from which it might justly be inferred that they were not original works, but 
were compilations from other books ; for they appear to me to be precisely 
such compositions as would be produced by a first attempt to commit to writing 

* On the west of India th« SSaiva ii considered to be an t/pa-Puran, and the Fotu to be one of the 
eighteen Pt<mne. This also, Is Included in the names of the Purans given by Mr. Ward, in his work 
on the Hlstnry. Literature, drc. of the Hindus. 

t I happen^ to be reading the Brt^ma Punn, when I received the number of the Matie Jowmd 
for May Uat. 
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4be mythologiool legends and religious lessons which had, no doub^t, been pre* 
viously communicated by oral tradition. Hence have proceeded that total 
want of arrangement, that humility of style, and those constant repetitions, 
which are so observable in each of the Ptirans ; and also their having been 
written in the form of dialogues, in which the speaker acts the part of the pre- 
ceptor, and the hearer that of the pupil. But it is these very circumstances, 
that seem to have induced some writers to suppose that the Puraru were merely 
modern compilations, which induce me to ascribe to them a remote antiquity. 
Because the ability of the Brahmins to produce much more perfect works can- 
not be disputed ; and had they, therefore, determined, at some modern period, 
to re>coinpose the Purans, it is quite incredible that they would have allowed 
them to appear in their present state ; for, besides the faults of style and com- 
position which they contain, they exhibit a remarkable diversity in a number 
of important particulars, which the Brahmans would most assuredly have then 
so corrected as to reduce the contents of the Purans to one uniform system. 
This diversity, however, is exactly what must have resulted from eighteen 
different persons having probably at different times and places collected together 
and committed to writing the mythological and religious legends and opinions 
which had been previously taught and preserved merely by tradition. The present 
state, tiierefore, of the Purans, in which the most important legends, and even 
the origin of the deities, are related in a discordant manner— though not in such 
a manner as in the least affects the perfect homogeneity of the Hindu religion- 
must alone be a strong presumption that they exist at the present day in pre- 
cisely the same state as that in which they were originally composed ; and that, 
as the Brahmans have preferred to reconcile by explanation the discordances 
that occur in them (which they do not deny), rather than to correct them, they 
must have been prevented by religious scruples from giving uniformity to their 
religious system ; and consequently, that there can be no grounds whatever for 
supposing that these works are mere modern compilations.— pp. 153, 154, 
155. 

With regard to the Brahma Puran, in particular, it seems to me, from 
the internal evidence of its contents, that it may justly be considered aa 
one of the most ancient of the Para/is, if all those works were not com- 
posed much about the same time. For in it, Brahma is represented B.<i 
the Supreme Being, and the piimary creation is described in it in the some 
manner as in the Institutes of Menu; and had, therefore, this Puran been 
composed after the general worship of Brahma had entirely ceased, and the 
pre-eminence, as at this day, of either Vishnu or IShiva had been esta- 
blished, it seems altogether improbable that such a distinction would have 
been by any writer ascribed to Brahma. But in a country where no 
continuous genealogies of kings or priests have been preserved, where no 
record of any kind exists by which the events occurring in a series of years 
can be ascertained, and where history is unknown, it must be obvious that 
there are no means available, by which the date or probable period when 
each of tbe Purans was composed can be determined. To assume, conse- 
quently, that Rama and Krishna were men, who lived at a certain period, 
and who were afterwards deified, and hence to infer that the Upanishada 
and Purans, in which they are mentioned, must have been written in 
modern times, after they had become objects of veneration and worship, is 
evidently a mode of deduction which is completely at variance with every 
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principle by which antiquarian and historical investigation ought to be 
regulated. In the Puransy the Mahabharaiy and the Ramayanamy 
Rama and Krishna appear as mortal incarnations of Vishnu, and as such 
they have been always revered by the Hindus, and there exists no Sanscrit 
work and no tradition, which contradicts this long-established belief. There 
are, consequently, no grounds on which an European scholar can attempt 
to controvert this firm conviction ; and, as the internal evidence afforded by 
the Purans gives no indication of the date when they were composed, it 
must be obvious that the contesting their antiquity and authenticity, must 
depend on supposition only, and not on well-authenticated facts. The 
only circumstance, also, mentioned in the Brahtna PuraHy that has an 
historical appearance, is the war between the Kauravas and Sandavas, 
with which Krislma is identified. But although th's war is probably an 
historical fact, it is unquestionable that the life and actions of Krishna are 
entirely fabulous. Could, however, the date of this war be ascertained, 
it would of course fix the date a/tei' which any Puran, in which it is 
mentioned, must have been written; but there is most assuredly nothing 
to be found in Sanscrit literature, which would tend in the least to deter- 
mine this question ; and it seems singular, that the opinions hitherto 
expressed by European scholars respecting it, arc founded solely on those 
very PuranSy which are considered to be modern compilations. It is 
evident, therefore, that as the date of this war cannot be ascertained, it 
ought not to be employed, supposing it to be an historical fact, as a 
criterion forjudging of the anti»|uity or rccentness of the composition of 
tlie eighteen Purans. 

It cannot, also, be reasonably doubted, but that the same system of 
religion prevailed in India at least one thousand years before the birth of 
Christ, as prevails in it at the present day ;* and if, therefore, the Purans 
exhibit a correct view of that religion, there seems to be no just or 
adequate grounds for considering them to be mere modern compilations. 
For it is certainly much more probable, that such works Avould have been 
composed, although they may not have been then committed to writing, 
soon after the Hindu religion received its present form, than that they 
should have been written fifteen hundred or two thousand years aftenvards, 
when no conceivable reason can be assigned for their being composed at so 
late a period. Had it, indeed, been the object of the Purans to inculcate 
the tenets of any new sect, their suj)posed late composition might be 
accounted for. But, with exception of the worship of the linganiy the 
tenets and doctrines, the legends, and particularly the theology, contained 
in the PuranSy correspond in every essential respect with what is taught in 
the Vedas and Upanishads. The sacrifice, indeed, of animals, and 
some observances prescribed in the Vedas y have ceased, and some festivals, 
not mentioned in the Vedas y may have been introduced ; but the principles 
of the religion, and the modes of worship, and of devout contemplation, 
have to this day remained unchanged. 

• For the reasotii which Induce me to enteruin this opinion, I may refer to the wprk mentioiied In « 
preceding note, and to my work entitled “ Researches into the Origin and Affinity of the principal 
Languages of Asia and Europe." 
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In this unaltered state does the Hindu religion most particularly appear 
in the Brahma Puran. For that work commences with an account of the 
primary creation effected by Brahma, as the Supreme Being, and of the 
origin of the gods, and of all that this universe contains ; it next describes 
the pagoda of Konaditya, and the origin and worship of the sun, who is 
also represented as the Supreme Being. It then gives an account of Shiva, 
to whom the same distinction is ascribed, and particularly of the sacrifice 
of Daksha, of the voluntary death of Sati, of her being born again as 
Parvati, and of her reunion in marriage with Shiva: and it proceeds to 
ilescrihc the founding of the pagoda of Purushottoma, and the destruction 
and renovation of the universe, which leads to an account of Vishnu as the 
Supreme Being, and afterwards of his incarnations ; and in particular of 
that of Krishna. It will be hence evident, that thisPwrrtw is in every 
respect perfectly orthodox, and that it does not inculcate the worship of 
the female principle personified. For the representing Brahma, Vishnu, 
Sliiva, and the sun, as the Supreme Being, is in perfect accordance with the 
religious faith of the Hindus, who believe that those deities, altliough 
appearing under distinct forms, are but one and the same sole-existing 
spiritual substance; and that the adoration, therefore, of any of those 
forms, is equally proper and effectual. The remaining part of this Puran 
contains a description of hell, and of the sins which cause men to be 
punished in it, and of heaven and the virtuous acts by which men may 
obtain a place in paradise, which is entirely consistent with the tenets and 
doctrines of the Hindu religion; and it concludes with an explanation of 
what divine knowledge is, and of the means by which final beatitude may 
he acquired. Such are the principal contents of this Puran, to which 
are completely subservient and accessory the details which it also contains 
respecting the divisions of time ; the genealogies of the patriarchal families ; 
the dynasties of kings ; and the description of the earth and the heavens ; 
and it must therefore be evident, that it is in every respect entitled to the 
name of a Puran, as it contains precisely that kind of information which 
ought alone to be expected to be found in the Purans, from the very 
nature of those works. 

It is singular that Professor Wilson, as well as Mr. Colebrooke, should, 
in describing the contents of a Puran, have overlooked the only subject of 
which it treats, that confers a sacred character on such a work — I mean 
the moral and religious instruction which is inculcated in it, and to which 
all the legends and other descriptions that it contains, are made entirely 
subservient. It would hence seem, that what Professor Wilson considered 

be useful information, had no reference to the mythology and religion of 
the Hindus, and that he must have sought in the Purans for such infor- 
mation as is not to be found in the sacred literature of any country. Were, 
however, the Purans to be examined, for the express purpose of noting 
down all that is said in them respecting the mountains and rivers of India ; 
the pagodas and places of pilgrimage; the descriptions of scenery; the 
accounts of kings, their courts, and royal sacrifices; and the legends of 
holy devotees, and the applications made to them with respect to almost 
^«a/.JoMr/i.N.S.VoL.22.No.87. 2 K 
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every event that can occur in life ; much information might be obtained 
respecting tlie ancient state of India, and the manners, customs, and civil 
and religious institutions of its people. But to attempt to extract from the 
Purans a geographical and statistical account of India ; a chronological 
history of the events which have occurred in it; a description of its lite- 
rature and philosophy ; or a systematic code of the institutes of its law 
and religion, would be attended with nothing but disappointment. 

Before concluding, I may oliserve that, in maintaining the authenticit> 
and antiijuity of the eighteen Purans^ I merely mean to contend that they 
are not, as supposed, modern compilations, written five hundred or a 
thousand years after the birth of Christ ; but that they were actually 
committed to writing some centuries, at least, before the incarnation, and 
that in their present form they alTord no grounds for supposing that in them 
either omissions or interpolations have taken place. Ilow can I avoid 
thinking, that every person who peruses the Purans with any degree of 
attention, and not merely forms an opinion of their contents from defective 
extracts, will admit that in the legends and descriptions of men and manners, 
which they contain, there is an un(jucstionable evidence of their not having 
been written in modern times ? For these bear such an ympression of 
antiquity, and such a dissimilarity from all that is known of Indih sifjee the 
era of Vicramaditya, that the reader is irrcsistd)ly compelled to conclude, 
that the works in which they occur must have been written at soihe remote 
period. Writers also can only describe things as thby exist at the time 
when they write, unless there arc works in which dcsciiptions of former 
times have been preserved; and this obvious consideration seems to have 
obliged both Jiicut.-Colonel Wilford and Mr. Beiilley to admit, that ancient 
Sanscrit works did at one lime exist; but they contend that tliey have hcen 
either destroyed or iicw-modcllcd. But this supposition rests on no ground'' 
whatever, as no data exist, as I have before observed, from which the 
probable ])eriod when the Purans were composed can be ascertained. 
When, therefore, such is the case, it would certainly seem most reasonable 
to refrain from all attempts to tix the date of their composition, and to 
conclude, from the internal evidence of those works, that the eighteen 
Purans must have been commiiled to writing in limes considerably 
remoter than the era of Viccamaditya, or 56 A.C., and that they still 
remain in the same state as that in which they were originally written. 

1 remain, Sir, 

Vour most obedient servant. 

Vans Kennedy. 


Malligaum, 5ih October 1836. 
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PUOCEEDINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

Hot/al Asiatic Sociefy— A general meeting was held on the 4th of February; 
Major Sir Henry Willock, and, afterwards, the Right Honourable Sir Gore 
Ouselcy, Bart., V.P. in the chair. Various donations to the Library were laid 
upon the table ; — 

A paper, entitled " A Sketch of the Island of Borneo,” by G. W. Earl, Esq, 
was read to the meeting. 

The writer stated that his notices of this large island were derived partly 
from his own personal observations, made during a visit to the western part ; 
partly from the accounts of a gentleman who visited the interior from the east 
coast, and partly from the information of commanders of vessels and others 
wliohad visited the parts in question. From these notices we gather the fol- 
lowing particulars 

Wfir^i the gold and diamond mines of the Island had attracted the cupidity 
of foreigners, the Malays and Chinese established themselves on the coasts, 
and on the shores of the larger rivers, driving the I)>aks, or aboriginal inhabi- 
tants^ into the interior. The Malays fi.\cd themselves near the mouths of the 
three great rivers, Pontianak, Sambas, and Succadana, contenting themselves 
with the^oldand diamonds they procured by barter from the aborigines, chiefly 
emf%)ying their time in piratical cruizes again.st the natives of other parts of 
the Archipelago; while the Chinese c.stablished themselves on those parts 
where gold and diamonds could be most readily procured from the earth. The 
ri\ers of Sambas and Pontianak are of considerable depth, and atfbrd great 
facility for communication with the interior, as they are supposed to take their 
rise in the very centre of the island. On the latter the Dutch have established 
a settlement, and also at Sandok, a town on one of the .smaller branches of the 
Pontianak, about seventy miles from the sea, near the most [iroductive diamond 
mines. In 18';?3 they purclia.scd the monopoly of these mines from the Panama 
bakan for 50,000 dollars. A sum of money was also paid by them to the Sul- 
tan of Sambas for permission to form a .settlement there, which enabled them 
entirely to subjugate the Chinese coloni.sts. The intermediate coast has ever 
since been blockaded by gun-boats, so that the Chinese can neither leave the 
country, nor have any communication with foreign parts, except through Pon- 
tianak or Sambas. Enormous duties are levied on all their exports and 
imports, which has nearly ruined tlie trade of the Chinese, without benefiting 
the revenue of the Dutch. 

Pontianak is di.stant from Batavia, 420 geographical miles ; from Singapore, 
340; and from Canton, 1,400. The exports of the west coast of Borneo are 
gold, diamonds, bezoar stones, and small quantities of wax and rattans. Cali- 
coes, teas, and all articles of Chinese produce and manufacture, are brought 
from Canton and Amoy ; rice and salt from Java ; and opium and piece-goods 
from Singapore. The whole of the north-west coast of the island is claimed 
by the Rajah of Borneo Proper. The mountains here contain inexhaustible 
mines of antimony, which is procured from the Dyaks at a very trifling cost, 
and taken to Singapore, where it is eagerly purchased for the European raar- 
kets. This coast is so little known that even the points are not accurately 
laid down in the charts, except those in the vicinity of Borneo Proper. The 
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latter was once a place of great importance ; but the system of piracy connived 
at by the Mahomedan government has driven away the European, and a great 
part of the Chinese trade. Two English ships from Singapore procured con. 
siderable quantities of gold dust, pepper, and camphor, from the town of 
Borneo, in 1834. 

Mr. Earl proceeds to give some account of the northern part of the island. 
He was informed by some Bugis chiefs, whom he met at Singapore in 1824 
that a body of Cochin Chinese had settled here ; and considers that, if the in. 
formation is correct, that part of the country will soon have an industrious 
population, which will be of the greatest value to the British, slmuld they colo- 
nize the part in question. 

The eastern part of Borneo is inhabited by Bugis tribes from the Celebes. 
Little further is known of this coast than that it contains many considerable 
rivers. In 1 827 > Mr. Dalton, a mercantile gentleman from Singapore, penetrated 
from this part into the interior, to the country of the Dyaks, where he remained 
trading fifteen months, and brought back much information respecting these 
singular people. He describes the principal employment of their chiefs as con- 
sisting of murdering expeditions against other distant tribes of their own peo- 
pie, solely for the purpose of procuring human heads. No Dyak can marry 
without procuring a human head; and he that has several may be distinguished 
by his proud and lofty bearing, for it constitutes his patent of nobility. How 
this barbarous custom originated it is hard to say ; but it is certain that the 
Dyaks have been brought up to consider the destroying a fellow creature as 
the most meritorious action they can perform. Notwithstanding this reciprocal 
murdering system, the Dyak population is estimated by Mr. Dalton at 270,000. 
Mr. Earl remarks that it might be thought impossible to improve them ; but, 
on the contrary, the horrible nature of their mode of life renders them more 
willing to adopt milder customs. The Moslems never found more ready con- 
verts; and those in the vicinity of the Chinese settlement had totally abandoned 
their barbarous habits, and were more docile than any of the natives of the 
Archipelago Mr. Earl had seen. 

About sixty miles from the river Coti, in the southern part of the island, k 
the town of Passier; but neither this place nor the town of Coti has been 
visited by an European ship for many years, owing to the desperate character 
of the native chiefs. 

The relics of a people, who must have been much farther advanced in civili- 
zation than the Dyaks, arc to be met with in various parts of the island, some 
of which are evidently of Hindu origin. In the maps of Borneo, a range of 
high mountatiis is represented as traversing the interior of the island from 
north-east to south-west; but Mr. Earl had never seen them, nor did he believe 
in their existence, but was inclined to think that a chain of lakes would be 
found to occupy the place allotted to the mountains. In concluding his paper, 
Mr. Earl observes that as geographical research is extending to every part of 
the globe, Borneo must not be entirely neglected. The numerous rivers afford 
easy communication with the innermost recesses of the country ; and little 
need be feared from the hostility of the Dyaks, who are exceedingly terrified 
at fire-arms. Were a free trade to be opened with these people, it would afford 
an annually increasing market for many articles of British produce and manu- 
facture. Those now in demand are calico, beads, brass-wire, and iron. 

The thanks of the Society were ordered to be returned to Mr. Earl for his 
interesting and valuable communication. 

The reading of a paper by the Rev. C. Gutzlaff, of Canton, on the state of 
the Art of Medicine amongst the Chinese, was commenced. 
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At the meeting of the 18tli February, the Right Honourable Sir Alexander 
Johnston, V.P., in the chair, the reading of Mr. Gutzlaff’s paper was concluded. 

The materials of this paper were collected principally from analysing a 
native work on the Art of Medicine, in much esteem amongst the Chinese. 
They consider all diseases to be under the dominion of the cardinal points, and 
also to be influenced by the five elements ; whenever any of the latter predo- 
minate in the body, sickness is the consequence. The physician must follow 
implicitly the rules laid down by their ancient writers on medicine ; for if he 
deviates from their prescriptions, and the patient dies, the physician is liable to 
be accused of manslaughter. The Chinese have little or no knowledge of 
anatomy, and therefore the art of surgery is at a very low ebb. Acupuncture, 
and counter-irritation by moxa^ are in use. The profession of physician is not 
in high repute in China ; and is chiefly filled by aspirants who have failed in 
other pursuits. 

The thanks of the Society were returned to Mr. Gutzlaff. 

The next paper read was some observations by J. R. Steuart, Esq. on several 
ancient coins found in the north-west of India, bearing legends on the obverse 
approaching very nearly to the Greek character ; but those on the reverse 
being evidently in that form of the Sanscrit character used by the Tibetans. 
The writer is disposed to attribute these coins to a Tartar nation called by the 
Chinese the Yuc~Clii, or race of the moon, whom Dc Guignes considers to bo 
the Jetm or Gctae; and by whom mainly, according to Chinese records, the 
Bactrian empire was overturned, Mr. Steuart accounts for the mixed Greek 
and Tartar character of the coins in question by supposing it probable that the 
YuC’Chi adopted the superior coinage of their Greek predecessors, but using 
their own language for the legends. He thinks that the Yiic-Chi were the ulti- 
mate destroyers of the Greek power in India. The number of the sovereigns, 
in Mr Steuart’s series, might be ten or eleven, which implied a dynasty of 
considerable duration, but his series could hardly be supposed complete. He 
trusted, however, that the researches of modern travellers would furnish more 
complete materials for elucidating the history of this extraordinary nation, 
N^hich appear to have imparled letters, religion, and laws to one of the most 
extensive regions of the globe, China, to say nothing of its influence in India, 
'vhcre numerous remains still attested the height of grandeur and civilization 
to which it had attained. The similarity, if not identity, of its alphabet with 
that of Tibet, would, it was hoped, furnish a key to the sculptured monuments 
of Buddhism, which abounded throughout the north of India, and which had 
hitherto baffled the investigations of the learned. 

Another paper was read, containing accounts of some inscriptions found on 
the southern coast of Arabia, in an unknown character, by Messrs. Hutton 
and Smith, two officers of the Indian navy. Copies of these inscriptions were 
laid upon the table. The character bears some resemblance to the Ethiopic. 

The thanks of the Society were voted to the gentlemen who communicated 
these papers. 


Asiatic Society of Bengal.’^ At the meeting of September 7th, Sir Edward 
Ryan, president, in the chair, Mr. Charles Brownlow submitted to the Society 
the following proposition, relative to a complete copy of the AHf Leilay or 
Arabic original of the Thousand and One Nights’ Entertainments, lately 
purchased by him from the estate of the late Major Macan, well known as the 
editor of the Shah Nameh 
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To James Prinscp, Esq., Secretary Asiatic Society, &c. 

** Having become the possessor of the original of the complete Arabian 
Nights Entertainments, formerly the property of Major Macan, apparently the 
first that has ever reached India, I am desirous of adding to Oriental literature 
a work which has long been a desideratum with Eastern scholars, by its imine* 
diate publication. I trust that my views regarding the importance of this work 
are not unreasonable; at least I am not alone in my opinion, fur no book ex- 
tant has ever enjoyed such universal popularity as this, even in its translated 
form. Much of its narrative depicts, with miraculous fidelity, that most difficult 
class of incidents to describe with interest— the incidents of common life; and, 
beneath even its most grotesque and impossible circumstances, there is a moral 
beauty, a knowledge of humanity discoverable, which comes home to all ; and 
throughout, a vivid power of description, which is unequalled in any other pro- 
duction, and addresses it.self to the mind with an efiect almost pictorial. It is 
the remark of an Orientalist of high repute, speaking of this unique and extra- 
ordinary work, that * we here behold a genuine portrait of the spirit and 
character, the common life, and domestic manners, of a once powerful nation, 
which excelled in arts as well as in arms, in three quarters of the globe; in 
these tales we see the Arabs, depicted by themselves, in the (ent.s of the desert, 
and in the courts of the caliphs. We mingle among their merchants, join them 
in their travelling caravans, visit them in their social circles, and even pene- 
trate into their harems.* If the book appeal thus po\verfully to the European 
reader, whose sympathies arc weakened by distance and difference of habit, 
how much more emphatically must it address itself to the inhabitants of the 
East, in the overflowing and beautiful language in which it was originally 
written ! 

** My chief object in this paper is to draw public attention to the document, 
and to give such evidence regarding its authenticity as T have been able to col- 
lect, under the very difficult and cmbarras.sing condition of having no other 
complete copy to refer to. My attention has been directed, in the first in- 
stance, to the MS. alone, which contains the unbroken scries of one thousand 
and one nights ; next, to its quality, which is reported on by competent per- 
sons to be clear, and remarkably free from literal errors. My next step was to 
examine the MS. with the printed edition of the ‘Two Hundred Nights,’ pub- 
lished some \cars since in Calcutta, whence it appears that the latter is a set of 
excerpts merely, made, in many instances, without regard to the literary value 
of the selection, and in some, overlooking even the integrity of the tales. 
These fragments have been arbitrarily re-numbered as the ‘First Two Hundred 
Nights.’ 

“ I have been fortunate enough to obtain a copy of that edition of the original 
now in the course of publication at Breslau, by Professor Habicht, an Orien- 
talist of high attainments; he has devoted his life (and it had need be a 
long one, to enable him to fulfil his task) to the publication of a complete 
edition of this work ; he has procured copies of the MS , perfect and imper- 
fect, from Tunis, from Cairo, and from the library of the Baron Silvestre de 
Sacy, and is proceeding with the publication, subject to the critical collation 
of these MSS. I find, on comparing the MS. in my hands with the edition of 
Habicht, as far as published, i. e. to upwards of three hundred and fifty nights» 
that no important discrepancies occur, though, in transcripts of this length, 
there will always be found considerable differences. This fact is curiously 
illustrated by the German professor, who has carefully set fotth the variations. 
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omissions, redundancies, and inversions of order, found on comparison of his 
various MSS. It is likewise stated by M. Trebutien, in his preface to a recent 
French translalion of this work (published in 1829), that he collated twelve 
manuscripts, and among them those of the King’s Library at Paris, and the 
Bodleian copy, which presented continnal discrepancies, both as to style and 
the order of the tales, which every copyist had arranged according to his own 
taste. These differences, though they would be important in a historical 
paper, are of little consequence in a series of fictions. They have manifestly 
resulted from the carelessness or caprice of the transcriber, and do not affect 
the value of the work. All that can be done under these circumstances, is to 
adopt the reading most consistent with the context. 

“ Beyond the print to which Ilabicht’s edition extends, there exist here no 
means of continuous comparison. The evidence of genuineness is strength- 
ened, however, by finding, that the portion of the original already known in 
the Calcutta edition is found in the manuscript in my possession, except that 
the stories in the latter, stand in their natural and proper connexion with the 
remainder of the text. The tales generally correspond in their order with 
those found in Scott’s translation of 1801, taking into account those contained 
in the supplementary volume (translated from Wortley Montague’s MS.), and 
allowing for the omission of tho.sc which the translator has deemed it best, from 
nioiives which he assigns, to pass over. 

“ A remark made by the Baron Purgstall (Von Hammer), on the subject of 
Galland’s tran.slation, is another strong proof of the authenticity of the manu- 
script before me. He says, ‘the MS. used by Galland'* was far from com- 
plete; and if he published no more stories, it was not because the remainder 
were less deserving of tran.slation, but becau.se he had no more in his posses- 
sion. The imperfection of hi.s manuscript compelled him also to invent, as he 
has done, a conclusion to that story of the Sultan of the Indies : — we shall 
find that Sheherzadi was saved from death, neither by her many amiable quali- 
ties, nor by her inexhaustible tales, but by her having, during the “ thou.sand 
and one nights,” borne the Sultan three children !’ Trebulien’s translation, 
the result of the collation of twelve of the best manuscripts in Europe, con- 
firms this; it is a literal translation of the one now under consideration; the 
passage occurs at the thousand and first night, and is unquestionably one of the 
most pathetic and beautiful in the whole work ! To the above may be added 
the strong internal evidence deducible from the uniform character of the style 
throughout. The manuscript is open for general examination, and I shall 
gratefully appreciate the opinion and advice of competent Orientalists. 

“ With reference to my intention of publishing, wc have great advantages in 
the mechanical facilities, which wc can .so readily command, in printing Orien- 
tal works in this country; and a work of this kind, which would take many 
years in Europe, might be readily produced here in less than twelve months. 
We have our disadvantages too : for it is far from probable, that any editor 
could be procured /icre, possessing the high qualifications and the indefatigable 
industry of the professor before-named, united with the leisure necessary for 
the undertaking ; one who would carry through the formidable labour of colla- 
tion, of elaborate verbal criticism, and the compilation of a lexicon of words 
found in the original Arabic of this work, but in no other authority extant ! 
We may despair of this ; but it is not too much to say, that an edition, accu- 
rate in all essential particulars, may be brought through ; and I will not con- 

* Trebutien hu since examined the MS. used by Galland, and flnds that he possessed only two bun. 
•Ired and eighty.four nights. 
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ceal, that it would be a source of great gratification to me to be the means o| 
giving to the classical literature of the East a book which, while it has enjoyed 
throughout Asia and the civilized world a reputation equalled by none, has 
been, heretofore, in its complete and original form, but a natuel 

“ Calcutta, September h, 1836. “C. Browniow.” 

Resolved unanimously, “ That Mr. Brownlow is entitled to the warmest 
thanks of the Society, and of all interested in Oriental literature, for his dis- 
interested exertions in regard to the Alif Leila, and for his laudable wish to 
make public the valuable and complete edition he has become possessed of.’* 

At the Meeting on the 5th October, an interesting paper by Mr. Macnaugh. 
ten was read, reporting the result of his examination of Mr. Brownlow’s copy 
of the AUf Leila. Mr. Macnaughten is quite satisfied that the copy is ge- 
nuine; and by comparison of some of the tales in the third volume with the 
French translation, made from another copy of the same original manuscript, 
he finds that, while the present manuscript copy is no where deficient, it con- 
tains a great deal that is wanting in M. Trebutien’s translation. The Society 
has determined to patronize the publication of a complete copy of the work in 
Arabic. 
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The first fruit of the Press in Assam has appeared in a spelling-book in Engli'>li 
Assamese, and Tai, printed at Sudiya, by the American Baptist Missionaries, for the 
use of the “ Sudiya Mission Schools.” It consists of forty-eight duodecimo page*. . 
the first sixteen pages are occupied with the alphabets of Capital, Small, and Italic 
letters, according to the Roman order, and also arranged as consonants, vowels, and 
diphthongs, so as to bo substituted for the native characters ; and then with twenty-two 
lessons of monosyllabic spelling tables, and unpronounceable representations of the 
Indian compound consonants : the next twenty-four pages contain a Vocabulary, in 
four columns, having in succession an English vocable, its sound according to the 
romanizing system, its meaning in Assamese, and then in Tai ; thus : 

Cloud klaud megh mok. 

The remaining eight pages contain easy reading lessons in Assamese and Tai, with the 
well-known hymn of Dr. Watts, beginning with the line “ Let dogs delight to hark 
and bite,” to wind up the whole book. On the cover arc the Addition and Multipli- 
cation tables. 

Captain Sleemam has published at Calcutta a work for which no country in the 
world except India could furnish materials. It is entitled “ Ramaseeana, or a Vocabu- 
lary of the peculiar language used by Thugs, together with an introduction and appen- 
dix, descriptive of the system pursued by that fraternity.** 

A Monthly Magazine has appeared at Bombay. 

Lieutenant Bacon, of the Bengal Horse Artillery, has in the Press, and on the eve 
of publication, ** First Impressions and Studies from Nature in Hindostan.** 

Anglo- India, Social, Moral, and Political, consisting of a collection of papers from 
the Asiatic Journal, is likewise in the Pre.ss. 

Miss Roberts is engaged upon a new Edition of her popular “ Scenes and Charac- 
teristics of Hindostan.** ^ 

Mrs. Steward has just completed a Second Edition of** The Mascarenhas, a Legend 
of the Portuguese in India,” with the addition of historical and descriptive notes illus- 
trative of the narrative. 

“ The Felonry of New South Wales,” being a faithful picture of the Romance of 
Life in Botany Bay; with an exposure of the system of the present Colonial Govern- 
ment ; the whole interspersed with Anecdotes, illustrative of the extraordinary nature 
of Colonial Society; by James Mudie, Esq. of Castle Forbes, late a Justice of Peace 
for the Territory of New South Wales, —is announced. 
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THE ORIGIN OF THE EGYPTIAN LANGUAGE 
Proved by the Analysis of that and the Hebrew, in an Intkoductokt Essay; 

By Dr. L. Loewk, 

Mmber of the SociM Aiiatique of Pat it. 

No. II. 

I shall now proceed to the analysis of several hundred words, which are 
expressed by similar sounds and characters in the Hebrew and Egyptian 
languages. 

A-Itg, or * to live.’ The word rWH in Hebrew signifies * to sigh/ to 
breathe/ as well as it denotes the pronouns ‘ / ’ and ‘ We* 03N, 13n3N . 
It signifies * to rest* n3 and also * a place of repose' nn33D. It also 
means * an upright line to measure/ *13N DDIH (Amos vii. 7). 

Sighing or breathing is the sign of life. If, for instance, A entered a 
dark room, and asked if there were any person present, the answer of B, 
produced by a sigh or heavy breathing, would be an evidence that there 
was. Therefore, the pronouns I and We are given by the same root 
n3t< ‘ to sigh/ ‘ to breathe/ only with a permutation of the H into a D, 
as it only requires a sigh or heavy breath to make known the presence of 
a living creature. The Hebrew word ‘ to rest * and the Egyptian word * to 
sleep * are expressed by the same root 1133 as breathing distinguishes sleep 
or repose from death A.HKOT enKA.T GHKOT. 

The same root also denotes a place of repose nnijD, and as the root 
is associable generally with an upright walking creature, it has been 
used for a perpendicular line to measure with ^3N • 
or g,C0n denotes * a judgment^ in the Egyptian language, and *]ir7 
* a harbour* or * protection/ in the Hebrew. As one class of men are 
chosen for the protection of the weak, so a harbour protects the mariner 
from the ocean’s violence. 

-ttKAg, or ejULKAg, * affliction ’ This word is derived from 

which signifies * to bend;* hence 01 ‘if thy brother will be 

bent (by affliction, or distress ’). 

2JKpi ‘ a son ’ the nearest relation ; it seems to be a termi- 

nation of "15^3 ‘ flesh.* The I of ^Hpi is like the (0 in Hebrew, which 
forms the word into a substantive, as *133 — >133, — HlfO. 

^Xo(r^ ‘ a bed ’ Vd ‘ a basket.’ It may be naturally supposed that, in the 
early ages, parents plaited branches of trees into a kind of basket, 
which prevented their children from falling when asleep; and hence a 
basket is called bed ; the termination is a Greek one, 

UG * heaven ’ nyD or ny3 ‘ swelling ’ or ‘ rising,’ is so called from its ap- 
pearance in rainy weather, when clouds seem swelled with water ; hence 
nn , like m nySN m^V3; Uo lament* or ‘ co/// for the 
rising or swelling of the throat. 

pW3AJL€ * a man * nD"l ‘ high * ‘ upwards,* D31 ; hence a man, from bis 
constantly walking upright, and his superior intelligence, DH . 
JoMrw.N.S.VoL.‘22. No.88. 2 L 
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Of tlie same root would then be the Egyptian pyramids, signifying the 
high and superior one, TlIpCJOJUl.6. 

Adler, in his Biblisch criiieche Reise nach Rom, p. 192, said,p^jtjt^ 
or p^JUU signified ‘ height.’ The learned object that the word p^JtlA 
is not to be found in the Egyptian language with this meaning; but I think 
the word which denotes * man,* pu)iUL6> *8 the same as that for * pyra- 
mid,* both of them signifying * a superior one.' And this opinion agrees 
with the idea of the learned Baron Sylvestre de Sacy, who, in his Obser- 
vaiions sur le nom des Pyramides, p. 26, demonstrated by his vast 
erudition that the characters in many languages, always denote 

a certain distinguished place ; as the word pcOjUl.6 , DH or no*^ could 
also be included under the same root. 

6pct>A.I ‘ a temple,* would be recognised by the Hebrew word nmx , which 
originally denoted * a window on the top of the house.* The same word 
is also used for * chimney ;* or * the window on the top of the house,’ has 
also been made use of for a chimney, as {Hothea xiii. 3) : 

hence the name of a house or vessel in the Talmudical terms was denoted 
by the same word. 

That the windows were important features in a temple, would appear 
by the fact that one at Dendera had 180 of them ; one only was opened in 
succession every day, probably for the admission of the aun or for the 
egress of the sacrificial smoke. (See De Sacy’s Obiervations iuY le nom 
des Pyramides^ p. 35); hence ‘ Berba* would be composed of HDIK HD . 
CIOT * a star,* VI * splendour,* ‘ beams,* ‘ rays ;* the third month of the He- 
brews was so named on account of its being the time when flowers were 
in full bloom, and the fairest verdure covered the fields, 
p0 ‘ the sun,* nx"! * to see,* ‘ the source of light,* which enables our eyes 
to perceive and to distinguish one thing from another. 

COg,I * to accuse,* TW nTTiy ‘ to talk,* or ‘ accuse, 

rW 'dVi trilTD Prtv. xxiii. 

29, 

cy&U) ‘ a AOile,’ MW ‘ vain, false.’ Jjob xr. 31. 

nyruMwapM' 

ltOT*T6, nOTXp * God,* “lOli * a keeper, or a watcher.* Song of 

Songs i 6, mtDi 
rA«»ii.2,V3V|M^ MinnJJUl- 
OTItO'y * an hour,* ‘ time,* the root is v. Esra 

iv.lO,ll,7,12/)^D1. 

TOT * a hand,* * to give.* Genes, iv. 12, 

T^nrofl/). 

XOCIC < a master, a lord,’ HHJ ‘ upward, to raise.’ -IJci x. 16, 

60ltx.ne • p) 0 d,’ y/lM ‘ a present.’ DeiU. xxiii. 19, vh 

nyiiiJnMtra/i. 
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‘ » heart,* 

/11TT * the life, the heart considered 
the seat of life.* 

fi.Ip * a basket,* 

TO ‘ a pit.* 

* to destroy,* 

‘ to destroy.* J[;o6 vi. 9, 

qi * to carry,* 

1 D * a person who brings;* thcD 

* to bring,* 

) is only a grammatical sign. 

(Tl ‘ to receive,* 

* a present.* P#. Ixviii. 30, 

' 


oX ‘ to carry,* 

^ ‘ a yoke, a burden.* 

* to rescue,* 

Dn^ * to console, to rescue from fal- 
ling into despair.* 

KOCen ‘ to bury,* 

DDH ‘to hide.* Jechetkel xxxix. 11, 

•Dnnj^nK K^nnoom 

D/lPT ‘ to seal.* 

OJUli.10 * to defend,* 

D1/1 » DD/1 ‘ to make one*s self per- 
fect,* as before one’s having 
been accused. 

Uerg^HU ‘"secret,* 

Kan ‘to hide,* c|5n, nan, Ksn, 

and in Talmudical terms even 

with an. eiDimnn. 

g(Oni ‘to dwell,* 

‘ to sit down.* 

Olf^eXmc ‘ to hope,’ 

1 * to hope.* Pi. xxxviii. 16, ^3 

,l6o^&€q ‘ to kill or murder,* 

*lBp, 3Bp. 'ion, asn, «ll these 
words denote ‘ to cut off, to 
take away by violence,* and 
aCDp signifies ‘ tkplague* Ps, 

xci.6,Dnrtt w niopD. 

OYOOmi * light,* 

‘ an eye.* 

epo'fcomi * to enlighten,* 

‘ to observe * (to enlighten the 
subject). 1 Shemuel xviii 9, 
Tn /1» ;]y W in- 

stead of]^. 

KOT * to turn away,’ 

KtOn * turning away from the truth.* 

«isrr mwn, hence 

‘a sin,* HOn. 

UJ0*Va}0*ir * to praise, to delight*‘ 

nytt^ ‘ to look at God and his com- 
mandments.’ JethajakjLToXAt 

b^m'vr^'7i}\Dvivh\. 
ft,cxix.u7,Tpn3nw«i 
TDn» then it denotes ‘to 
be delighted in God, or in his 
commandments.* Loco Laudas 

toi4i),ymQ:i:^r]m) 
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^eJULOT immortal,* ' * powerful* 

^OltOTf" ‘ an irreligious person,* njt ‘ to worship idols,* 

nn«D . 

giA*AT ‘ grace,* Dl^n ‘ grace.* Ps, Ixxvii. 10, 

'?K;iyn. 

eT * when,* ‘ time.* 

iUtoni ‘ to feed,* ID ‘ food.* 

llAeitKOT * the place of repose,* HTOD ‘ repose,* composed of 

(Dp)D * a place of breath.’ 
I explained under the root of 
that niJ * to rest, or 
repose,* belongs to the same 
root, consequently it would 
be likeJT)rU(D1p)DUU.en 
KOT. 

cyCMAAO * a foreigner,* DDl£f ‘ solitary.’ 


The Egyptians denominated all foreigners barbareSf or desolate, DDlt^ 
as in Hieroglyphics that word is expressed by the figure of a kneeling 


person, whose hands are lied across on his back. 


2 Shemuel xiii. 20. 


n>n« no non 2 m) . With the same word, the 

Egyptians expressed barbarian, as is to be seen in an inscription on one of 
the basso relievos of the great temple of Ibsambul.* 


3. 2. J. 



/Wwvv 





n^oonoj 


en'f 

•it’Din HD 

(3) 

nn WN 

(an instrument | here 

to thee, 

we give, 

by which they 
were able to 

take hold of a 
certain thing.) 
a grappling iron. 

V. pronouns 



6. 5. 4. 


i4 

> — 

1 


nepJUuyejuuuLo 

ItKCeiULI 


on w 

Dw ( 3 ) 

T 

* barbarian men they’ 

‘ put thou,* 

*(in pieces) 

beat, 

V. plural. 


v.Tg^IJUie 


* Copied by ChampoUion le Jeune. 
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\lthough I sufficiently explained the reason of the permutation of the ) for 
‘ 2 vet to facilitate the understanding of the Hebrew translation by the 
reader, I shall just remind him that, instead of the Egyptian say , 
keeping the 3 of the root of the personal pronoun ODK . 33 is Uie plural 
sign ; non or D3") signifies ‘ man; on account of his upright walking. 

KIJUL * to move. Dip * to arise.* 


jULOT ‘ to die,* 

* to bring near,’ 
peJtl ‘ to be born,’ 
XtflTpe ‘ a witness,* 

‘ but,* 

C^p J * flesh,’ 

COCy * to noise, to call out or 


JIID ‘ the death.* 

* to gather together.* 

Dn"1 * a womb.* 

HKI ‘ saw the truth.* 

* but,* composed of Dht ‘ if»* and 

* not.* 

* thy nearest relation.* 

proclaim,* ‘ to proclaim, gather together.* 

Jofl iv. n, ^3 ww 


^epOOCJ « mute,* 

‘ mute,* 

TAAoKOI^ ^ItOK 1 
* my help or assistance, J 
^Itom ‘ to pass a good life,’ 

A.nTA.2J ‘ to sneeze,’ 

U{£ ‘ a head, 
l.W2\ ‘ a bird,* 

A.pUO'^f ‘ powerful,* 

^.Cni ‘ a tongue,* 

^TKIUL ‘ immovable,’ 


DW. 

* to keep back.* 

* mute.* 

* kindness,* (I) instead of (to me ) 

PK ‘ power, power caused by a good 
life.’ 

mv* to sneeze.* Ijob xli. 10. 

‘ a nose,’ D'Slhi * lace.* 

‘ a bird,* or any creature with 
wings. 

* a lion.* 

‘ a lip,’ or a language. 

Dip ‘ deprived of power to rise.* 


Before 1 analyze many words compounded with » I ““st make one 
observation. The word I am alluding to is iT, which always denotes 
in the Egyptian language ‘ not.’ The seme word is to be found in He- 
brew under the following significations; the root of it is niP ‘to walk,’ 
or ‘ to pass away,’ in the same sense as the word “iDy ‘ to pa.ss, is used 
speaking of the time; hence, IV ‘ prey,’ ty '>3«- Ipaa ‘ a thing wWch 
has been taken away,’ and is no more in the hands of its owner. Ihus 
the meaning of ^.T in Egyptian is analogous to the Hebrefr, and always 
denotes ‘ not,' or * deprived of.’ 


A.TAJLOT * immortal,* /11D TV ‘ not death.* 

A.TJUlA.f ‘ without mother,* DS * without mother :* 

TyjULC. 
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A.T^^^Te • disobedient/ 

ilTO ly ‘ not quiet ;* the word « obe. 

dience’ is here expressed by 
the word nn;3 ‘ quiet, to listen 
to the orders of one’s master.’ 

^.TnOjpX ‘ indivisible/ 

*7y ‘ not separated.’ 

A-TpOOTCg * without care/ 

^y ‘ without head.’ 

UrCXXG * without hearing/ 

*7y ‘ without hearing.’ 

^.TCJULHT ‘ disobedient/ 

"ly ‘ not listening to one’s voice,’ 

ij^>ipayoww». 

^TCo£lT * without a wall/ 

HD "ly ‘ without any thing which sur- 
rounds the spot.’ 2 Chron> 
xiv. 6. HDinaDiV 

^TX^KO * not destroyed/ 

l^D*T "ry ‘ not destroyed,’ 

A.TT0T&0«bad, 

HHC) ly ‘ not good.’ 

A.Tc{>a3It2, ‘ immovable/ 

ns ly ‘ not here life,* or breath. 

‘ mute/ 

ny * not speaking.* 

A.TCIJI&.X * immovable/ 

21D ny ‘ not being able to surround.’ 

^.TaOTq * hard/ 

«lt3t£> ly ‘ not to flow,’ e)tS1t£t . 

^XCgCJOni * uninhabitable/ 

ny * not to sit down, or dwell.’ 

4^Xj6pU)OT * without voice, 

* n^^np ny * without a call.’ 

^XXOAl * impotent/ 

Dp ny ‘ not to rise.’ 

^TXOK * without end/ 

pn ny ‘ without end, aim.’ Jeshajah v. 

14- pn’^ay 

A.Tg,pCJ0T * mute/ 

^^*^p ny ‘ without calling, or speaking.’ 

LnrpHXe ‘ to invent/ 

‘ to weave, or to compose,’ 

:imKDnw. 

zircon ‘ to open/ 

i'y * an eye.’ 

* a head/ 

* a nose/ D'S>^ ‘ a face.’ 

^cy^l * multitude, 

t^y ‘ to congregate.’ Joel iv. 11. 

Dw!?D*)KHiicny. 

^.Oje&eit * taught/ 

3m ‘ thought.’ 

‘ but/ 

IK ‘ but.’ 

^^6 * to live/ 

'n ‘ to live.’ 

* a corpse/ 

mD * to have a very bad smell.’ 
Jeshajah xxxiv. 3. 

Drnnnby^. 

iicX ‘ an eye/ 

^^3 * to wet, to pour out/ 

pm J hence, &£\ for the 
constant wetness of the eye. 

fieXXe ‘ blind,’ 

Vh ‘ not eye.’ 

&ep&€p * fervent,’ 

ID "ID ‘pure, pure/ the repeating of 
a syllable always denotes su- 
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periority of a thing, D*7W 
* red,* DlD*Ti< * red on all the 
parts of it,* * green,’ 
pipy ‘thus,* in ‘pure,’ 
fi.ep^ep na na ‘ pure in 
all its parts,* ‘ to be fervent.* 
&epl ‘ new,* in * clean.* 

jUL&6pI ‘juvenile,* ^n * son.* Prov, xxxi. 6. HD • 

neqXic ‘ us tongue,’ yith , ’i'bn) , rra ‘ here, to him, tongue.* 
fi.€tt|pU0 ‘ denude,* ItJ^n ‘ flesh,’ (to be without clothes). 

fiiOTC * to fight, or be in war,* * the destroyer.* Jerem, 1. 3. 

yn^rr rias) . 

fi.OTf“ * detestation,* ‘ detestation.* 


&U3FC < to go, to come,* 
fiLOje * oblivion.* 

C&K * darkness,* 


e&0‘mutc,’ 

e&OT‘amonth,* 


‘ thy coming, or going.* 

‘ to delay.* 

nnj^ ‘ thickness, cloudy.* Darkness 
itself is never expressed by a 
word ; there are always to be 
found such words as signify 
‘ to withdraw, * to be 
deprived of light,* Up * to 
be surrounded by something,* 
that the light should not pe- 
netrate. Originally that word 
was made use of for a shep- 
herd, on account of the tent 
in which he used to live, and 
because his being exposed to 
the heat of the sun made him 
black; hence the word Up 
denotes ‘ to be enveloped,* 

like D'ay mpnrr Dwm 

* the heavens enveloped them- 
selves with clouds, (1 Kingi 
xviii. 45) and blackness,* or 
darkness in Hip n*11 
Joel ii. 10. 

ny ‘ any thing which is corrupted.* 


^ ‘ a sign in the clouds,* as the 
month has always been cal- 
culated from the appearance 
• of the new moon. 

In Hieroglyphics, * month * is 


always expressed by 



half a circle for * the moon. 
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* to be pregnant,' 

luy ‘ to be pr^nant,* Jjob xxi. lo, 

nay rm-, origi. 

nally it denoted * fruit; 

p«n niayo i^axn 

thua T. 11, then it became a 

pi ns . 

* an elephant. 

‘ a big head.* 


0 » *?1T ‘ splendour, bright.* 

616IIIC^ * ornament,’ 

tS ‘ ornament, purified gold.* 

eiepg^ ‘ to see,’ 

11K ‘ light, thy light.* 

eiXl * to make, to cause to make,* 7K1 ‘ to have the power of doing 

eipl * to make,’ changing the p into X with me,* H' • 

ep * to make,* 

or "iy ‘ to be waking.* The word * to 
makct is in Hieroglyphics ex- 
pressed by an open eye and 

a mouth, 

eiCfT * a key,’ 

nnSD ‘ a key,’ n/ffl ‘ to open,’ OTO 
‘a door.* 

eXX * to make,* 

act,’ *?DD 'icns/1 vh 
ynb'bv ^^ephanjah iii. 11. 

eXcgtwX * to devastate,* 

‘ devastation, hell.* 

eXp^tOCj * vapour * (changing the ^ C]n"l * to move,* 11111 

X intop 

J nsnio. 

* a grave,* 

fOV * * valley, or any thing which 
is deep.* 

etiL^Ke ‘ great,* 

piy * a giant,’ D)) 

p:iy- 

en^tiox * good,* 

nW * fine, beautiful.* 

en^OT ‘ fidelity,* 

JinJ ‘ pleasantness,’ P)3 31S 

/im. 

enp^. * vain,* 

"ISy ' dust.* 

epon ‘ to place,* 

‘ a thing which is placed,* an 
ark or chest. 

epHT * to promise,’ 

* to promise.* 2)eui, xxviii. 30. 

-in» tt^-iKJi rw^ 

njW . 

6pp4&. ‘ a king,’ 

HKI ‘ a watchful seer.* 

epOC < to govern,’ 

‘ the principal.’ 

eroe^^ ‘ time,* 

Jiy ‘ time.* 
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egjorf ‘ merchint/ ‘ to walk about.* Ijob i. 7. 

fi^nTOD. 

Here it is to be observed, that there is the same expression for * mer- 
chant’ as in Hebrew. In that language there is no word to express 

< merchant,' except nniD , which signifies ‘ to walk around.’ Genes, xlii. 
84. nriDH y"lHn nitl ; as a merchant formerly was not fixed, he was 
obliged to offer his goods from place to place, and to purchase his goods 
he was obliged to go to distant places ; hence iniD ‘ merchant,’ miriD 

< goods,’ and the Egyptian word is just the same, only it contains the sig- 
nification * travelling either by land or water.’ The former also contains 
such a meaning in the passage Prov. xxxi. 11. “iniD nV3KD nn^H ; yet 
the latter contains it more emphatically, as the same root is made use of to 
signify ‘ to swim.’ 


€0)2:116 ‘ to force another,* 

erne ‘high,* 

‘ an ox or a cow,* 

€g,XoX * sweet,* 

egpiXOT * thanks, or grace,’ 
e£,ne * willingly,* 

KIT * to make,* 

(Tikup to count,* 

Kp^ * wind,’ 

to call or proclaim,’ 
0A.2^e * to anoint,’ 
efi .100 * to cover,* 

‘ to be humble,’ 

OHS.! * an ark or vessel,’ 
6 hXoC * a line,* 

BMKLIO * to defend oneself,’ 


^I * a black spot,* 


^41 0^1 ‘ different colours,* 
‘tobeill,’ 


rraa wr * to make, and to force another.’ 
nysm ‘ which is equal to heaven (see 
ne heaven). 

HTT ‘ a living animal.* 

* soft, sweet.’ Ps. Iv. 22. 

TS) rK4DnD . 

nW * ihai^s, or grace.’ 

Djn, pn' gratis, favouring.* 
nW ‘ ^0 make.’ 

1S)D * to count.’ Pi. xI. 6. 

1S)DD. 

einn * winter.’ 

DnJT) ‘ and it was alarmed^ n'ynte- 

) TD ‘ to anoint,’ • 

to hide,’ the 0 changes into 
i), g, and K. 

‘a captive, ’OpermutatingforaCy. 
‘ to sit or dwell.* 
a side, a row, a rib.* 

to perfect the accused,* ‘ a 
place of defence or fortifica- 
tion,* DW9,ni0Alt^IO. 
mo* to cover any thing, or to look 
dark or black,' Lnit. xiv. 4?. 

* ji’an rttsi . /«%«* 
xiiv. 18 . muiD no ’3 
orrj^. 

no no ‘ different coloured spot!.' 

KDl ‘ to be low.* 


Asiat. Jowrrt.N.S.VoL.22. No.88. 
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eoxe ‘ fear/ 0 instead of g, , 

m ■ fear.’ Bait. i. 81. HI'/) 

mn'jtn. 

eOJOtel" 1 ‘ to congregate/ 

JinrtK ‘ union.’ Gen. xlix. 6. O^a 

II 

maainn^N. 

OCOT ‘ mixed together/ 

“THK ‘ to unite.’ 

eurr n2,HT‘consolatioii,’mTipin/) or nm DV IHK ‘ united with 

life;* that is, the words spoken 
to the afflicted have been ut- 
tered without falsehood ; they 
are one with the heart. 

eOJOJ ‘ end,’ 

nnJI ‘ under/ p/in/l ‘ that which is 
below all the others.’ 

‘ ointment,’ 

iniD ‘ they anointed it with oil.’ 

i ‘ to walk,’ 

‘to walk.* The reader may per- 
haps start at such an etymo- 
logy, but the same verb i.> 
denoted by the word 
which is exactly the Hebrew 
1^3^ , the imperative mood of 
the verb ; thus the Egyp- 

tians abridged it, and made me 
of it either by the first or by 
the second syllable. However, 
they always composed other 
verbs with it, as I shall pro- 
ceed to shew. 

i eneCHT ‘ to descend/ 

‘ a step,’ pi 

niDH . 1 Shemuel xx, 3. 

I enojcoi ‘ to ascend/ 

‘ to augment.’ Chahakkuk i. H. 
Vtt;ig thus i enojtwi 

signifies ‘ to go/ and augment 
the steps, as it requires to do 
by ascending. 

i ejfcpHI ‘ to descend/ 

'"inK ‘ to go, and leave a place be- 
hind/ nn« »im- 

i npCJOT ‘ to flourish/ 

lyj ‘ to go and be juvenile * 

lh.&. * illness/ 

‘ fatigue.* 

mi * to imitate/ 

‘ to look at* (in order to imitate). 

* to be attentive/ 

‘ to appoint a certain timC) 
thing, or idea.* 

lOp riajlK * canal/ It instead 

TItyD "IIS' ‘ * ”ver which is drawn to 

ofD, 

another place.* 

10pg,‘ the pupil/ 

‘thy light.’ 

Kpoq ^ain/ 

‘ winter/ Up * cold.* 
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KO) &HT ‘ ‘® •n'l'n rta ‘ here life.’ 

Y f tax • .eparation.* non’awall.’ 

t;A.ntyO<» destroyed lend,’ WDy ‘ to be spoiled or destroyed,’ 

twsy. Joel >• 1". way 
on’mnjD mn nms. 


Ki.C< a corpse,’ 


yp ‘ the end of its life,’ -|Kt3 ^3 YP 

'33*? «3- 


Ki-^rpI • deaf,’ 

KeXi * corpse.’ 

K&Wm Htt[l ‘ many others,’ 

KeAc 

KeJULTe > 

KeiuteTe J 
KeitTe’afig,’ 


KHq ‘ cold,’ 

KHne ‘ 8 chamber,’ 


‘ deaf.’ 

n^3 ‘ dissolved, to be destroyed.’ 
Va n03 ‘ many men.’ 

DD3 ‘ hidden.’ Deul. xxxii. 34. 

noyDDDKin. 

tOjn a root which is made nse of 
when speaking of maturing 
figs, n'33 majn njMJin. 
Song of Songi ii. 1 3. 

3«3 ‘ pain.* Tjob ii. 13. bni '3 

ItiD 3 « 3 n . 

nsp ‘ a chamber.’ Et'K in» Ka'I 

n3pn '7N , Numb. 

XXV. 8. 


KIAl * agitation.’ 
kX^X* yoke, chained,’ 

KOTC * a sin,’ 

Koyp ‘ deaf,’ 

KOg, nojCJOT ‘ a hard stone,’ 


Ktoqr ‘ to be afflicted,’ 
KCWg, ‘ realous,’ 

X^. ‘ to cease,* 

X^.^ or +^5 ‘ to jubilize,’ 
Xec ‘ tongue,* 

XoKC ‘ to bite,* 

XoX * to jubilize,’ 
XtO&XoofL^to love,’ 

XaXM.* bread,* 

XtWXg; * affliction,’ 
Xua&OI * to ignite or burn,’ 
to nourish,’ 


Dip‘ to arise, motion.’ 

V?3 ‘ entirely under yoke.’ 

‘ a sin.’ 
tynn ' deaf.’ 

K1£>U n3 or riNiy p n3 ‘ a power which 
is able to carry,’ (or to lay 
upon it). 

12D ‘ a heaviness.’ 

HD ‘ powerful.’ 

* not’ (to do any more), 
n’^nn ‘ to praise.* 

‘ tongue.’ 
ynb ‘ to oppress.’ 

‘ to praise or jubilize.’ 
lb zb ‘ to be with another with all his 
heart ;* refer to 121 121 • 
on*? ‘ bread,’ 
npl? ‘ to be beaten.* 

* a flame.* 

P ‘ nouriihment,* IIDR^I 

r 

f 
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JUU.6ine‘augn,’ 

* a nest/ 

JUAiUtnOOT ‘ a refuge/ 


Th Ori^n of the Egyptian Language 

i^in nD» Exodw xvi, 15, 
‘ They said one to another it 
is a noufithment (or something 
to be prepared for it, not giv- 
ing a particular name) because 
they did not know what (sort 
of nourishment) it was.’ 
n^D ‘ to count, or to put a thing on 
a certain place.* 

DIpD ‘ a place.* 

ID DpD ‘ a refuge for him who comes 
there.* 

P DIpD ‘ a place of rest.’ 


JtHAJtertKOT ‘ a l)ed,* 

iiAftepoTtJomi 1 

‘ a window/ J 1'^ ^ ’ 

JUlA.iieaja)T ] p DpO ‘ ^ of merchants.* 

* a place of trade/ j ecgtOX. 

XfAUOtOXlC * a grave/ JIDH ]D DpD * a place of the deceased.’ 

juu-fteojoTf 1 

* a congregation/ J 

a desert,* p DIpD ‘ a place of grief.* 

‘ a place of service,* J 

AlAngOOni * a habitation/ 2V P DIpD ‘ a place of dwelling* 


ilITTK P DIpD ‘ a place of an union.’ 


P DIpD ‘ a place of service.’ 


* a place for an auditory,’ j 

juu-ftg^cDn I 

• a place to hide onescU/J 
JUlA.ft’fjULOOT * a source/ O'*© DIpD ‘ a place of water.’ 


receiving hearers.’ 


J 

P DPD ‘ a place to hide oneself* 


JULA-CgO^Jl*. ‘ to conclude/ 
JUht'Kg;* to afflict/ 
xieriT* a measure/ 

JtA.€€ ‘ to.be born/ 


DTOJ ‘ concluded.’ 

13D‘ afflicted.’ 

rPTD * a measure/ the dagesh shews 
the deficient ^ . 

ni£^D ‘ to take out/ (of a mother’s 
womb). Ps. xviii. 17. WD' 

DUnOPD. 

This root has been made use of for the name of the great man, 
who, when a child, was taken out of the water by the Egyptian 
princess Thermuthis. 

It has been reasonably thought by many learned persons that his name 
must have been an Egyptian one, as Thermuthis gave it to liim in her mother 
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tongue, and the etymology of it was supposed to be either a composition of 
jU.UX)T-(n. JUtCOO'Jf-CCO'f (better cex), or JUtCOOT-Oje,* as all 
tfiese words commemorate his w'onderfu! preservation from the water. 

But a most difficult question still remained ; whose words were the fol- 
lowing D'On p o because out of the water did I take him ?” 

Exod. ii. 10. 

These words could not have been said by Thermuthis, as they are the 
plainest Hebrew words which could possibly have been used, and they cannot 
be the words of the Bible, as they are used in the first person inJTiyD. 

I therefore propose another etymology, which might be preferred to the 
former for two reasons. One is that 1 do not take the word as a compound 
one, but read it as it is, and the other is, that I am able, by transcribing 
the whole passage into hieroglyphics and Coptic, to shed a light on all the 
following words as they were spoken in plain Egyptian by Thermuthis, 
and as they are still Hebrew. The affinity of the former with the latter is 
strongly proved even by that passage alone. 

Thermuthis did not consider the former birth which had been given to 
him by his mother as one which gave him lilc In this world, as he was 
exposed to perish in the waters. The Princess was the person who might 
he considered as the giver of his birth and existence by her preserving him. 
She therefore considered him as her son, rt^ loco laudato, and 
called his name Borriy because out of the water is he first born” 

10*1^ N*1pni ‘And she called his name.' 




Vvvvvvv 




OJ^JUHCI C 

JULCJUOT 

it 

xe 

and 

jutec 


O'DH 

P 

o 

she 


(He) 

the water 

out of 

because 

said 

born. 

was the first-born. 





1 




The learned reader will not object that in the last word is in Egyptian 
OJAJULJCI and in the Hebrew JUAOJICJ as this is a case so frequently 
met with, and if still he be not satisfied with it, I can even propose another 
etymology, which is exactly the same as in Hebrew (permutating D for 
only the last syllable 1 n would not be expressed, which would not be of so 
much consequence if only the principal sense of the passage is well preserved. 
It is to be expected that a corrupted offspring of a language might lose 
in a whole passage one syllabic which sounds sometimes like a vowel 
«; I would then transcribe it into Egyptian, and the meaning would be 
instead of “was the first born,” “ was the son born.” 

* Pftulii Ernetti J^Monskil Opuscula, quibus lingua et antiquitaa /Bgyptiorum, difHcilJa librorutn 
^scrorum loca ct historlx ecclesiastica; capita illuatrantur. cd. Jona Cuil. Te Water f.ugduni Bata< 
'orutn MDCCCIV. Tom. i. p. I.')2-158. 

AsiatJourn . N .S. V o l.*J*2.Xo.88. 
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W 

Cl 

juiec 

(in) n 




present 

to take out 

or 

or 

son 

to be born. 


JULA.CrOK 



thou hast been engendered Htt’D ^ thou 


hast been taken out or born from a Papyrus which is in the library of 
his Royal Highness the Duke of Sussex, to whom 1 beg to make my hum- 
ble acknowledgment for his condescending courtesy and kindness. II we 
had a few such patrons of literature as that enlightened prince, 1 should hope 
to see another Augustan age before 1 pay the debt of nature. 

* immortal.’ Before I proceed to the analysis of 
those words which are composed of it *18 necessary to observe, 

that I do not agree with preceding grammarians, that MXETT denotes, in 
such words, the conjunction ‘ and.’ I cannot comprehend what there is to 
be understood in peJULg^G, ‘ free,' and JULCTpeJULg^e * liberty.’ What 
relation can it have to a word which would express ‘ and free' ? I think 
the syllable JULGT could be better translated, if added to another word in 
the way, of composition by riD , the syllable which forms a verb to a sub- 
stantive, in the ^J^Dnn. I need not remind the reader, that the Hebrew 
has not a present tense, ns this is always expressed by the substantive and 
the personal pronoun. Thus, a person who teaches himself is called 
loVnO, and to express * I teach myself now ’ is rendered by OK : 

therefore the syllable JULGTj MeiSi to any verb or adjective, would de- 
note a substantive. But if it be objected, that even the syllable which I 
alluded to is a composition of a D, which is the real sign of the participle, 
and the n belongs to the ; 1 answer, it is so for the very reason 

that the syllable no is only the transforming sign into iyoDn ; a con- 
jugation which expresses a reciprocal fact, always signifies that such and 
such an action has perfectly been done, as there is nothing better ex- 
ecuted than that which the man does for himself. Therefore, inD would, 
according to that idea, denote * entirely thus the above-mentioned word 
JUieT'A.TeJUt.Olf is r^lD ly no ‘ entirely not dead* 


jt*.eTJUte«pe1 
• a testimony,’ J 


* he saw entirely the truth.* 
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nrr "iy JID * entirely without fear.* 

jtieT^TXOAl. I Dip DD * entirely, not to be able to 

‘immovable,* J arise.* 

jU.eT&A.XXe ‘ blind,’ nb no ‘ entirely vrithout eye.’ v. 

ueT&epi ‘ new’, no ‘ entirely clean.* 

The word *^2 appears under diflfercnt significations in the Hebrew as well 
as in the Egyptian language. I only need give a glance at some expressions, 
and the reader will perceive that they always denote one and the same subject, 
nons n“ll * as pure as the sun,* Song of S. vi. 10. 
ni ^2 * and to enlighten all that,’ Kohelet ix. 1. 

13 IDDy^ ‘find vallies are covered with grain.’— P^. Ixv. 14. 

Grain, or any other nourishment, is expressed by the word which denotes 
‘ to enlighten,' as abstinence from nourishment causes a weakness in sight, 
and taking customary food strengthens it. When Jehonatan tasted the 
honey, he said >3»j; nit O M3 im ‘ look here, how bright my eyes are !’ 
1 Shem. xiv.20. Hence 11 ^ grain,' and even a verb has been made of it. 
Onb >313113 2 Shem. xiii. o. Thus, any fruity also »3D3 >1D is denomi- 
nated by the same syllable ; *303 13 HDI P/*ov. xxxi. 2. Then the meaning 
of the word returns to its origin ; for expressing soap, which cleans other 
things, it is called D>D330 H>1333 Malack. iii. 2 ; and lastly it denotes an 
expression for a true, pure friendship. If two persons agree in their ideas, 
or are convinced of reciprocal affection, .such a coincidence of pure hearts 
is then called n>13 'purity,' 

I have exceeded the limits of my analysis, but I could not help naming 
all these words, as they facilitate the etymological researclies. 

Ater^XoT * a youth,* here Is the exact signification 

of the syllable ULeT ex- 
pressed, the word denotes the 
daily ascending of youth to 
virility. 

‘ ignorance,’ /IDMlJlilD ' entirely without truth,* or 
‘knowledge.* The word sig- 
nifying ‘ truth,* is expressed 
either by the first DN or se- 
cond syllable J10 . 

^eT^LTtt[^.Cl|rtI ‘ terror,* pw "TV /ID * entirely without joy.* 
«.eTA.Tg,0'f ‘ without fear,’ nmy no ‘ entirely without fear.’ 
^*£TJCOX<. ‘ impossihle,’ Qlp Ty nO ‘ entirely without being able 

to rise.* 

AieTKOT p ‘ deaf,’ l{f1H /3Q ‘ entirely deaf.’ 

JuerXi.' vanity,* J1j3 * entirely nothing.* 

AXerilAIcgeJUUUlO 1 (OlplD no]* entirely,* a place for the *- 
‘hospitality,* j }20W j solau; or for those who are 


jUieTiT£,of1 
‘ without fear,* J 
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tolitary. 
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2 Shem, xiii. go 

noDii:; 

Jeshaj, liv. 1. refer* to 

cgejuuu. 0 . 

AieTHiaf ‘ majesty,’ * entirely above, superior/ Here 

again is the exact participle 

of?}; 5 nn. 

MeTpeCJ^of ‘ timidity,* nrr HKiriD ‘ he shews himself timid.’ 

*A.eTpeqge*lCge 1 nxinol ‘ '"J shews himself to be 8 servant 

no-Vf worship,' / I tothewateber,*/.e.toGod. 

AAerpeqepn i nxj ns ly nxnna ‘ he shews himseif to be watch. 

GTIt^neCJ I ful for that which is good or 

‘ beneficent,* J fine.’ 

A^peqneraUJOT 1 ns nNinaV he shews himself for vanity 

J inn J en'ptiness.’ 

D/^D nK*l/1D * he shews himself to be ctose, 
or quiet under the orders of 
superiors.* 

he appears to be here grate- 

nmns j fui* 

/l/l HKIJIDV he appears to give consola- 
/)1Dm J tion.* 

‘ he saw the truth,* 
on /)0 * entirely high or superior.* 

VT J1D * entirely splendour,’ 


* malice, 

jm.eTpeqcojT'eAJL] 

* obedience,’ J 


JU.eTpec|ajen } 
g^JULOT * gratitude,*) 

weTpeqf rtoju.'f | 

* consolation,’ J 

JueTpe * witness,* 
JUieTpcoju.1 ‘ human,* 
A16T"CA,I ‘ ornament,* 
Ju.eTTO'iffi.o ] 

* cleanliness, holine.ss,’ J 
A1 €Tc{>Xh 0T ‘ vain,’ 
*<.eTtt(iJULa}e ‘ service,* 


AJlGTOlHpi * union,’ 
AieXcyoAl * hypocrisy,’ 

AieTCl)a)T 1 
‘ commercial business,’/ 


J^D * perfectly good.’ 

N^jnsna • entirely here nothing.* 

T)f2 * to serve, service, or perfect 
service.* 

TOhJ ‘ a true relation.* 


‘entirely false.* 

DO ‘ perfect commerce.* v. . 

^^aHTitOTUJT I ID nvn nal,. a perfect life of one,’ (as they 
concordance,’ j j all would be one> 

AiertTiX • shadow,’ ^ < entirely shadow .’ 

«.«r memory,’ mD ' brains.’ 

AWtXAXe ‘justice,’ ■ truth,’ DVI ‘ perfect.’ 

OTCp ‘ support,’ < the supporter.’ 



prtned by the Andym of thai end tht Hereto, 
ftC& * * nftster, a commander/ * an elevation.* Pt. xlviii. 3. 

. '?3 ehtwj «|U ns' 

* a prophet.* 3D ‘ a city 
of priests.* 1 Shemuelxxii 19. 

Donsn 

(■JLXt * a word/ TO > iTPlC^ * to spcflk.’ 

C(J0C| * abomination/ 3*11 * flowing/ generally in a sense 

which expresses an unclean- 
ness. 

^TkIU * clouds/ 3TO * to imbibe water.* 

T&I or Tg^IlXe ‘ the woman/ DK ‘ the mother of life.* 

The Egyptians never put down their words a.s we do at present, vie. 
urite first an article, then the adjective or number, nccordingto grammatical 
construction ; they always put down their principal idea, and then surround- 
ed the figure by signs, for gender, number, and adjective, not in a particular 
direction, but as it happened to suit the convenience of the writer. 

It may be supposed that in transcribing the holy characters carved on stone 
(hieroglyphics) into hieratic, or into enchorial (common writing), they used 
to put down those characters from left to right, in.stead of from the right to 
the left as before. Thus they wrote, instead of GJUL, which is expressed by 

the figure of a woman , and proceeding from the right to the left, the 

^)ilableTPd^: so that it was to be read n^H DM. When transcribing 
O 

it into common characters, they put down The syllable 6X1, which 

is expressed by anichnographical line of the plain female figure Zu we see 
on the left hand side of the group, and the next two signs, which are to 

express Tg^r^are now to be seen on the right. Thus it is plain that 

a word, which originally was called n>n DM , * the mother of living beings, 
just as the Bible expresses the reason why the first female has been named 
n^n (instead of n'n)»n b'D dm nn»n M»n o, because she was the mother of 
all living beings, changed its denomination inTg,Ilie Mwna, which is 
nothing more than 
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’tUd Origirt of the Egyptian Language 

That the n has been transcribed into a n is well ascertained by leveial 
observations which I have tnade. 

‘ a book,* is the Hebrew word Dll^ ‘ to set, or lay before.* The 

permutation of for (T ^ 
sufficiently demonstrated at 
the nominative t\X€, which 
is in Bashmuric H^Te, but 
it would be necessary to speak 
in some detail respecting the 
relation of settingt or laying 
before, to the word which 
should express book. Let us 
inquire what root has been 
made use of in the Hebrew 
for the word book. It is ex- 
pressed by the root "19D ‘ to 
relate,* to acquaint the suc- 
ceeding generations with that 
which occurred in our lime : 

133 ’3m nSD/l ivdS. 

Exod- X. 2. The laws which are 
to be left for posterity, or any 
thing; which should be com- 
municated to others, in order 
that it might be kept in their 
memory, is expressed by the 
word thus, ri^Nl 

DHOS)^ ‘ these are the laws 
which thou shouldst lay be- 
fore them.* When speaking 
of commandments, that they 
should be permanent in their 
memory, it i.s said nD'lil 
□n'SaMay it in their mouth;’ 
hence a book "ISD is derived 
from 1S)D ‘ to relate,* and in 
the Egyptian from the root 
Dliy ‘ to set or lay before,’ 
Za'dUL or (TCUIX, which 
is or Dt:^. 

* strong, mighty,* n root which always denotes to 

congregate for violence. ^0 

^ 19’ 13 

jah liv. 15« 

(TiXe • lame,’ • lame,’ . 

According to the preceding analysis, the following passages adduced by 
the celebrated Champollionlejeune would be thus transcribed into Hebrew. 



proved the Anali^m of that And the Hebreto, $71 

< commencement/ n!7n/i 

•of P 

‘ that which is to lay before * nDtC^H 
* of the * /IK 

•true splendour,’ Vt rUDN JULtrfetOOTf 


T^H 'Beginning* 

Hill ^ 

(Ttotojuie * 

HTe ^ ‘of’ 

r ^ ‘ adoration ' 


t i l I ( q£ 

' wllrfi'e^*’”*} ■’Ownsinsio JUinpHOTp 1 (•: 

^ God Sun/ 


' in the place * 


DipD 




t^f;‘the region 
of Amenti.* 


P°''®'*^)/liDK HD eJUtHT KAg, ^ ' 

Here it is to be observed, that the wovfi adoration is expressed in Hiero- 
glyphics by ^ ' splendour,’ and a papyrus roll r^ ~» which arc the two 
Hebrew and Egyptian words ri3DK JULItT Hruth,’ 'fetOO'T or CIOT 
vt ‘ splendour.' 

The word g^JUL ‘ here,’ is to be read from the right to the left, DIpD . 

The word which expresses * earth,’ also denotes ‘ region/ n3 • 

The word I only named because of its belonging to the passage,' 
but not for its similarity. 

.. 


The basket/ 

of the * 
supporter* 


* the bed/ 

bo kXoC or cXoC *1 p 

(funeral) 

mp 




arerSi 

O'CCipej^ j^'Oairia’ 
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* here, the present,* or (son) 

’i£?ro 

* the aon ’ 

‘of* 

10 

-of. 

‘ the sister * 

(mnN) 

TCtMne^l ‘thedster- 

‘ of the * 

nap 

nxe'‘3r' ‘of the’ 

• mother * 

oa 

‘mother’ 

•of the* 

nap 

ftTel^ ‘of 

* his mother * 

iDa 

TeqJUU.T Mp ‘ his mother.' 

-r 


1 have adopted the words in general as they occurred to me in readiiiff 
whole passages or in the lexicon, and it will be found that numbers of them 
correspond exactly in the Hebrew and Egyptian languages. The reastii 
I have not given the pronunciation of the latter and the punctuation of the 
former is, the Hebrew words are so very plain and so coincident with the 
Egyptian, that every person who is actjuainted with the Hebrew can read 
them with facility. 

Unfortunately I have been unable to see Rossi's Elymologitc JEgyp- 
iiactcy which the highly learned Baron de Sacy named to me when I had the 
gratification of conversing with him in Paris. 

The annexed title-page has been copied verbatim from a book which con- 
tains several ^ithiopic translations of Ruth, Jonah, Joel, Malachi, and Zepha- 
niah, as well as some chapters from the New Testament. No. C. is a portion 
of the Psalm now under consideration. The number of the volume is 61. h. 

That the Egyptian language is a corrupted offspring of the venerable 
Hebrew will, I trust, appear to all who are impartial in the examination 
of the proofs which I liave now adduced, and which I pnrpose to continue 
if encouraged so to do. 

56, MamtU Street, T. T.ofwp 

Goodman's Fields, London. 


ERRATA IN THE FORMER ARTICLE. 

Page. line. 

166 note ||, for ‘ Allatino ’ read ‘ ^Uatius* 

168 17 for * ^n6ofi. ‘ 

— 18 for * ucoTAic^eneg, * read * RcoT ijLc{>erte2,.* 

— 26 for * p,T6 ’ read ‘ 74.’ 

169 9 for ‘ lOH ’ read ‘ ny“ID DX HKin •* 

— 12 dele * this ’ ai}d (‘ which I mentioned before .' ) 

— 14 insert * * between * ’ and ‘ iriDDI;* and dele the first 1 of 

/ 

170 S for * D>OnD^ n“llD13 OlDtt?’ read *0»013n DK HIDJ ODtt? 

171 ' 14 del4 * so many;’ and after * thousands ’.read * of.’ 

1 74 23 for * that ’ read ♦ the.’ 

175 20 for*^3ir^ ’readM^iy,' 

965 the biero^Iyi>hical character which denotM an q should be with its bead to 
the right hand side. 
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HOC BST 

PSALMUS PRIMUS DAVIDIS 

Ropfis P'iliorum Iskaki., 

In LINGUA COPTICA seu iEGYPTIACA, 

Penuria COPTIC I charactere G RA5CO ob convenientiam 
expressus^um Arab.-Latin. VEHSIONE ad verbum reddita. & vera Coptit»> 
m -rum PRONUNCIATIONE, addita ANALYSE 
& HARMONIA; 

Nunc prifflum in lucem cditus, & loco speciminis exhibitus 

M. THEODORO PETRib:0, 

FI ensburgo- H olsato. 

O-'t* f O x'O ✓ O 

Pauciun pauco junctiini, erit multum. 

In nomine Putria & Filii, & Spiritua Sunctiy Dei unius. 

X I ^ X ^ X ^ X 

Chon ibran amphiwd, nam ibschiri, nam hihmvma athonab ounbudi anoutod. 

XEN 4pAN M-I-inT NEM IllXUPI NEM IlIIINA EHOTAB OTKOTAl NOTOr : 
PSALMUS PRIMUS. 

9 9^y’lt 9^X’ 

1 iff 

>PAAM02 A. 

Beatui ille vir, Beatitudo illi homini, qui non abiit in consilio non cultonina 

x» x/ 9 ^9 xCO C.X O XOX X^ X XOX X X 

Omakarios ba hinimi, wouniudph ambirvimi, dda ambuphcha chan ibsbachni amlaniatav 

0TMAKARlOSnEniPflMI(lJOTNIAT<HVIIIIPnMl) *ETK MOETOE XEN hlOSXNI NTENIA2EB 

& non fitetit super pedes ejus in via operantium peccatum ; & non scdit super catbedram pestilei 
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^<1 ejtu voluntas erit in Lege Domini 

ft <* X f fX X //X ^ fx 

-Jjy j 1 iH 

* XX X . 

w ara haphouwsc/t tchoh chan ibnSmot atnibschois. 

^AAAA EP B HE^OTOSX 2 XOn XEN iNOMOI 

Hanc materiae intactae, & primum tentatae particulam in gustum dare 
libitum est, quam subsequetur integrum Psalterium Copticum seu 
£g7ptiacum cum Versione Arabica et Latfna, types genainii (faveat 
— ^ modo fortune virtuti I) excudendum. 
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THE INDIAN AllMY. 

MADRAS MILITARY FUND* 

TO TUB EDITOR. 

Sir : I beg to resume the subject of my observations on the constitution 
and management of the Madras Military Fund. 

In my former letter, presuming upon the general knowledge your readers 
possessed on the subject, I considered it unnecessary to enter very fully into 
the history and principles of the institution : so many notices have appeared in 
your pages, at various times, on this subject, that your readers must necessa- 
rily be acquainted with the general facts relating to the Fund. li^e present 
communication it may, therefore, be convenient to follow the Mne plan 1 
before adopted. 

However anomalous many circumstances connected with the regulations and 
administration of the Madras Military Fund may appear, there is, perhaps, 
none which seems more inconsistent to an impartial observer than this ; that 
the primary object of its formation — the cause which first called it into exist- 
ence — should be that which receives the least consideration and care, and 
which, therefore, always suffers most in any exigencies. The reason of thi.s, 
however, is not difficult to discover. It arises, proximately, from the injudi- 
cious mode of obtaining the votes of the subscribers to the Fund, on any ques- 
tion submitted to them ; but, more remotely, we may discover the cause itself, 
of which this is merely a correlative. In most cases, the majority of persons 
look more to present advantage than to any other consideration, and, there- 
fore, it need scarcely excite surprise, that the unmarried and junior officers 
among the subscribers would rather that the widows’ and children’s pensions 
should be reduced, which would cither not at all, or at all events, very remotely, 
affect them, than that that part of the Fund should be curtailed, which affords 
personal benefits to subaltern officers, and which, therefore, would affect them- 
selves. This class of subscribers (the subalterns), of course, pays the smallest 
sums towards the support of the Fund; and, therefore, it would be only just, 
that the number of votes which each sub.scriber should possess should be pro- 
portionate to the sum he paid to the Fund. This is universally adopted in 
other institutions, and ought to be so here j and it would, perhaps, afford a 
more certain protection to the widows than any other measure, as the senior 
officers, who are mostly married men, would have many more votes than the 
juniors, and thus the balance would be more equally restored, which is now 
entirely in favour of the subalterns. 

But there is a very general misconception entertained on the subject of the 
subscribers’ votes, and their power of altering the regulations of the Fund. It 
is generally imagined by the subscribers to this Fund, that by a majority of 
votes, any innovation whatever may be made, not only in the operation, but in 
the principtes of the institution ; and that all parties are bound by, and com- 
pelled to submit to, such alterations. This is in direct opposition to the princi- 
ples of every other public institution ; for it is universally held that the funda- 
merited laws of an institution cannot be altered at pleasure; the extent of any 
alterations only reaching to the making or altering of bye-laws, and not allow- 
ing the original laws to be subverted. The reason of this is obvious ; because, 
were it otherwise, the interests of third parties might be seriously effected 
by such changes. This institution, then, cannot legally alter its fundamental 
laws any more than other public institutions, unless it originally possessed a 
special clause in its regulations to that efiect. This I unhesitatingly assert is 
not the case ; so far from it, the rules have been so loosely and absurdly 
framed, that no regulation, however injudicious or trivial, afterit has once been 
made, can, conformably to the laws of the institution, be rescinded or in any 
way altered. The only clause in the regulations relating to this subject is sec- 
tion vii. art. 12, which declares, When any new regtdnlion .shall appear to the 
directors to be advisable, such regulation shall be circulated to corps for consi* 
deration, &c. &c,” Now, the power of making “ new regulations,” which 
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alone this clause confers, does not permit the alteration or abrojration of any 
existing ones ; neither can it be construed into a power of making any new 
regulations which are not in strict accordance with the spirit of the original 
laws of the institution; because, as the old laws cannot be rescinded, they being 
left in their full force, must take precedence of the others. Notwithstanding 
this restriction, however, we find that the laws and regulations of this Fund ore 
continually being altered and rescinded in the most capricious manner: so much 
so, that the whole code of regulations is now little better than a category of 
contradictions, as I propose eventually to shew. 

Although the laws of this institution are the most crude and undigested that 
can be imagined ; still, such as they are, the directors and subscribers are bound 
to act up t^hem. The repeated alterations which have been made in the 
constitution of the Fund, by rescinding and altering the fundamental laws, are 
clearly illegal, as no such power is given by the original regulations of the 
Fund. The abrogation of the “ exclusion clause,” which has recently taken 
place, is a notable instance of this; and this important alteration may perhaps 
be found to involve consequences which have not been foreseen. 

This alteration of one of the primordial laws of the institution, and the con- 
sequent diversion of tlie funds from their legitimate source, being distinctly an 
f/Zegfl/ acty the directors of the Fund have rendered them.selves personally 
liable for the loss which the institution .sustains by reason of this alteration. 
The laws of the institution contain no saving clause for the protection of the 
directors, as is usual in such cases; but even if such a clause had existed, 
it would become inoperative the moment they acted illegally, or suffered, 
sanctioned, or participated in any illegal act on the part of the subscribers. 
This illegality has now been committed, by the abrogation of the “ exclusive 
clause ;” and therefore, if any diminution in the income of the annuitants 
takes place, the directors are personally liable to make good the deficiency out 
of their own private fortune.s. It, however, is only to the widows* and 
orphans’ pension.s that this responsibility attaches, as they are the only legal 
creditors of the Fund. The “ personal benefits of the Fund,” awarded to 
subscribers, are contingent ; dependent, not only on circumstances, but on 
the will of the directors. But with the annuitants, the case is very different: 
they have a perfectly valid claim in law, and one which cannot be disputed, 
the claim being recoverable by an action at common law, the same as a simple 
contract debt, or by filing a bill in a Court of Kqnity ; in which latter case, 
the directors would be made to pay back to the Fund all the money which has 
been illegally paid away in consequence of the abrogation of the ” exclusion 
clause;” such being the course in all ca.scsof a fiduciary character, where the 
trustees have diverted the funds from the legitimate channel. 

I am aware that some persons may smile complacently at this assertion, 
because they arc, perhaps, aware that the annuitants have all been compelled 
to sign a declaration to the effect that they will not take legal proceedings to 
enforce their claim against the Fund ; and that, doing so, they ipso facto for- 
feit their claim. I speak advisedly when I say, there is nothing whatever in 
either the declaration they have signed, or in the rules of the institution, 
which in any way binds the annuitants not to take law proceedings, if they 
feel themselves aggrieved. The declaration in question, and the clauses in 
the regulations to which it refers, most signally fall short of the object at 
which they evidently aim. The first clause of the regulations which relates to 
this matter is sec. vii. art. 13, which states that, “If any sub.scriber or 
claimant on the Fund shall be desirous to appeal from the decision of the 
directors to that of the subscribers at large, vpon any subject which may not 
he spenficaUy defined by the regulationSf such appeal, provided it be approved 
by three of the directors, shall be referred and decided upon in the manner 
prescribed in the preceding article, and the decision shall be final in all cases 
whatever : any further agitation of the question by process of law, or other- 
wise, being deemed in itself to be an absolute forfeiture of all claim on the 
Fund.** And the 15th article of the same section states, that "In order to 
prevent litigation, &c., every application for the benefits of the Fund shall be 
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accompanied by an obligation of the {Nirty applying to conform and submit to 
the decision of the directors and the majority of the army, in cases which 
admit a reference to the general suffrage. So, likewise, the declaration 
signed by the widows, when admitted on the Fund, states that, To prevent 
litigation of any question respecting claims on the Fund, which may hereafter 
be considered to admit of doubtful interpretation'* &c. &c. ; and, again, farther 
on, in the same declaration, the form runs thus : “ I do hereby engage for 
myself, my heirs, &c., that I will abide by and submit to the decision of the 
directors for the time being of the Military Fund, or of the majority of the 
subscribers, taken according to the rules of the institutiony* &c. &c. What, 
then, are the rules of the institution which relate to widows ? We find, 
sec. iv. art. 1 1 records them thus: “The second class of ben|(|ts, namely, 
those granted to widows and children of deceased subscribers, are absolute ; 
not dependant on the decision of the directorsy but controlled solely by the 
regulations of the institution,” The widows’ pensions, then, are not “ cases 
which admit a reference to the general suffrage ” of the army, as mentioned in 
sect. vii. art. 15, because they are not among those '^subjects not specifically 
defined by the regulations which are referred to in sect. vii. art. 13, and which 
alone can be submitted to that tribunal : and as the obligation on the part of 
the annuitants merely extends to not bringhg such cases as these before a court 
oflawy they arc at perfect liberty to do as they think fit with all others. 

It is almost unnecessary to observe, that the general conclusion to be 
drawn from the preceding arguments is, that the pensions of those annuitants 
already on the Fund cannot be reduced, legally or equitably ; as the inability 
of the institution to meet these claims can only arise from the funds having 
been diverted from their legitimate object ; and if, in defiance of law, justice, 
and honour, such an attempt be made, the annuitants have only to bestir 
themselves, and bring the matter before a court of law or equity, to obtain 
the recognition and enforcement of their just rights. 

The disposition usually evinced for reducing the widows’ pensions and 
allowances, in preference to all other claims, on the occurrence of every 
emergency, has already been mentioned at the beginning of this letter. This 
feeling, however, does not appear to be exclusively confined to the unmarried 
and junior officers; for, some time ago, the directors of the Fund themselves 
proposed a reduction in the allowance to widows, to defray the expense of 
their passage home after the death of their husband.s. There might, perhaps, 
have been nothing very remarkable in this, were it not for the observations 
which accompany the propositions ; a scheme, be it observed, which in reality 
was intended to act as a prohibition on the widows returning to Europe. The 
directors observe, in recommendation of their new plan, that, “ at present, the 
Fund pays for sending home the widows, where they cost more to the institu- 
tion than they would do in India, on account of the difference in the exchanges 
on England, and from the expense being further increased by the greater 
length of time they live, if resident in Europe, to what they would, had they 
remained in India!” No doubt, this is sound argument; but it appears 
somewhat strange, coming from a body of men who take credit for their humo/- 
miyy in rescinding the “ exclusion clause.” It must be acknowledged, huma- 
nity shews itself in a variety of ways, under different circumstances. 

I propose to continue my observations, on the subject of this Fund, in 
another letter; and to shew the absurdity, as well as the contradictory 
character, of many of its rules, which pre the result of the “ collective wis- 
dom ” of the subscribers and managers, accumulated through a period of nearly 
thirty years. 

I am. Sir, yours obediently, 

Marchy 18.37. Omicbon. 
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INCHI SEDIN, the’ PIRATE. 

A TALI OF THE INDIAN ABCMIFELAGO. 

Mt native village overlooked the sea ; it was picturesquely situated on the 
Somersetshire coast, near Minehead, and from the earliest period of childhood 
I entertained an ardent desire to navigate its pathless waters, and to repair the 
fallen fortunes of my family by seeking riches in foreign countries. M v childish 
studies tended to nourish the taste thus strongly imbibed. I read Robinson 
Crusoe with avidity, and the voyages of the early navigators increased my 
predilection ; but it was for some time confined to my own breast, my parents 
intending me fR more peaceful occupation at home. I did not even make a 
confidant of the sweet companion of my infancy, although she too sympathized 
in all my marine tastes ; she loved to accompany me in my researches on the 
beach for shells and sea-weed ; her fairies were all nautical, and she preferred 
the grotto which we had assisted to construct to the greenest arbour of the 
garden. Amy Blundell was the daughter of the Lord of the Manor, and 
though I might claim an equality in birth, our fortunes were widely dissimilar ; 
children soon discover the difference between their situations, and those of 
their associates, and I felt rather painfully that my family could not compete 
with that of the greatest landed proprietor in our small neighbourhood. This 
conviction, however, only served to stimulate my ambition. I indulged in 
golden visions for the future, never doubting that, when the period for action 
came, they would all be realized. 

Thus time rolled on, until I had completed my sixteenth year. Amy was 
two years my junior. I had received my education at home, my father being 
curate of the village, and therefore well qualified to give me instruction, while 
the narrow state of his finances rendered the .saving of so heavy an item of 
expense an object of importance. My elder brother was destined for the 
church, and I had the offer of being taken into a mercantile house in London, 
an offer to which I did not object, a.s I thought it might lead to the promotion 
of my own views, and I was unwilling to shock my parents by insisting upon 
going to sea. The failure of the concern, and the death of the partner who 
had promised to provide for me, occasioned a change in the family projects, 
and I no longer hesitated in the avowal of my predilection for a maritime life. 
It was time that I should choose some profession, and, after a little hesitation, 
my parents consented that 1 should seek my fortune on the deep. Mr. Blun- 
dell, who had begun to look upon the affection between his daughter and myself 
with some degree of apprehension, greatly facilitated my wishes, by procuring 
me a berth on board an East-Indiaman. 

I will pass over the parting scenes^; suffice it to say, that I came home after 
my first voyage confirmed in my pryilections, and with a cargo of foreign 
birds, beetles’ wings, and ivory toys, Much served to give an assurance that n 
speedy fortune would reward the toils^id troubles I might endure I had been 
very successful in the sale of small investments in Calcutta and in London, 
and my experience being all upon the sunny side, my anticipations were pro- 
portionably dazzling. Amy Blundell and myself were now of course declared 
lovers, that is to say, we had acknowledged our attachment to each other, 
and we separated for the second time, with a firm conviction that a short 
period would reunite us for ever. Neither entertained the slightest doubt of 
the other’s constancy, such a thing as coldness, or change, or a thought that 
a preference might be given to a third party, never entered our heads. Mr. 
Blundell calculated differently, perhaps with more justice, for he was better 
J(7«rrt.N.S.VoL.22.No.88. 2 0 
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acquainted with the human mind. There was comparatively little chance of an 
alteration in my sentiments, for the recollection of Amy was blended with that 
of home, with the scenes of infancy which ever haunt the mind of the wan- 
derer, and which return with tenfold vividness upon the soul whenever expec- 
tation swells it with hope, or disappointment pierces it with despair. But 
Amy, just bursting into, womanhood, just gaining an acquaintance with the 
extent of her own attractions, and their power to advance her own fortunes 
in life, would probably, in the new views which society would present, learn 
to forget the absent. 

Prosperity did not attend my second voyage ; the vessel was wrecked in the 
bay of Bengal, and having the offer of employment in the country service I 
did not return home. Undergoing numerous vicissitudes and barely obtaining 
a maintenance, while I acquired experience in the world, and a knowledge of 
my profession, I at length, after the lapse of several years, found myself at 
Singapore, with the hope of being appointed to the command of a small 
vessel. My confidence in the success of any enterprize which I might under- 
take was by this time considerably abated. I had become familiar with the 
nature of the dangers and perils which sea-faring men are doomed to encoun- 
ter, and now that my hopes rested upon the result of commercial speculations 
in the Archipelago, I contemplated with some anxiety the numerous risks to 
which trading vessels are subjected in these narrow seas. Not the least of 
these mischances arise from the attacks of pirates, and in the course of my peri- 
grinations 1 had learned many particulars concerning one who had lopg been 
the terror of the more peaceable part of the community. 

The history of Inchi Sedin was somewhat remarkable: a native of Lingin, 
an island about midway hetv\een Singapore and Banka, he had been, at the age 
of fourteen, when fishing with .some young companions in a small prahu, cut 
off from the land by a piratical rover. The party were taken to Palembang, 
on the east coast of Sumatra, and there sold for slaves. Sedin was purchased 
by a rich Arab merchant, who employed him as a domestic servant, and per- 
ceiving that he possessed great quickness and considerable natural abilities, he 
took pains in the cultivation of his mind. The Arab was of course a Moham- 
medan, and one of the most bigotted of a country in which the followers of 
the Prophet arc more intolerant than in any other, wherein the doctrines of 
Islam have been adopted. Those natives of the Indian Archipelago, who have 
embraced the Mohammedan religion, have been converted by Arabs, which 
will account for their violence and fanaticism ; and to the mistaken zeal of his 
teacher in the service of the Prophet, and the evil tendency of the principles 
which he inculcated, may the reckless and savage conduct, for which Sedin 
was subsequently distinguished, be attributed. When about twenty-two years 
old, he became weary of the monotony of the life which he led in the house 
of his master, and in conjunction with five companions, formed a plan by 
which they contrived to steal a canoe, intending to return in it to their native 
country. Each of the confederates provided arras and provisions for his own 
use, and when all the pi'eliminary arrangements were completed, they met at 
night near the banks of the river, and seizing one of the largest canoes that 
were hauled up in the vicinity, launched it, and embarked without farther 
delay. The canoe, fortunately, wa.s provided with paddles and a sail, and 
having got into the middle of the stream, they pulled quietly down without 
giving the slightest alarm. Sedin, though one of the youngest of the party, 
was the 'thief mover of the enterprize. When they had passed the town, 
aind silence became no longer necessary, he suggested to his companions that 
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they would appear with a better face before their relatives, if they should bring 
with them a prize of more importance than a pitiful canoe, and proposed the 
seizure of one of the small prahus which annually arrived about that time from 
Java, some of which they would be certain to find near the mouth of the 
river. In the event of being ^successful, they would possess themselves of a 
vessel better adapted for the performance of their voyage, and would also 
command capital which would set them up in the wdrld, and enable them to 
make some figure among their old acquaintance. This proposal, suiting the 
views of the party, was adopted without hesitation, and, as they were several 
miles distant from the mouth of the river, at the approach of daylight, they 
ran the canoe into a small creek, and sought concealment among the man- 
groves, Several prahus, taking advantage of the sea-breeze, passed up the 
river in the afternoon, and one, which could not advance against the ebb-tide, 
anchored near the bank, about a mile below them. As this vessel apjicared 
to be of small burthen, they determined to attack her, and about midnight 
they left the creek and drifted silently towards the object of their pursuit, every 
one of the party having his krers'm his hand, ready to jump on board and make 
himself master of the prize. When they neared the vessel, the steersman, 
with a few strokes of his paddle, ^brought the canoe alongside, but the people 
in the prahu had noticed their approach, and were prepared to receive them. 
Sedin and his comrades had no sooner reached the deck, than they were met 
by a phalanx of spears. Four of the pirates were killed upon the spot, and 
the ringleader and his remaining confederate, badly wounded : fortunately for 
them, they both fell into the canoe, which drifted astern. As the breeze was 
then blowing strongly out to sea, they exerted the little strength that remained 
in hoisting their sail, and the crew in the prahu, fearing that there might be 
other pirates about, did not pursue them. Sedin had received a deep wound 
in his shoulder, but his companion was less hurt, and the southwest mon- 
soon blowing strongly in their favour, they reached Lingin, without any 
accident, in about three days. In the opinion of many, this adventure would 
have been sufficient to damp the piratical ardour of the young aspirant; but it 
produced a contrary effect upon Sedin, who, more vehemctU than ever in his 
desire to enrich himself by the plunder of the more peaceful irmlcrs, deter- 
mined to take the first opportunity that offered to commence a new career, 
trusting it would be in his power to avenge liimhclf against the Javanese, and 
vowing destruction to every one who should fall into his hands, 

Lingin was then, and continues to be, probably, to this very day, a 
perfect nest of pirates. Whole fleets of prahus, bclongitjg to the sultan 
and to the pangerans, or nobles, resort to the numerous islands near the 
British settlement of Singapore, for the purpoac of making a prey of the 
defenceless native traders who visit that port from all parts of the Archipelago* 
Upon Sedin’s arrival the panjeran, Joyo, had just returned from a cruize in 
the neighbourhood of Singapore, and had brought several valuable prizes away 
with him. His gallant actions were the theme of every tongue, for among the 
Malays, piracy is deemed the most honourable method of obtaining riches. 
Some disagreement respecting a division of the plunder caused a brcacli 
between the sultan and the favourite, and Joyo in consequence determined to 
form an independent settlement on one of the islands near Singapore, in order 
that he might be enabled to carry on his predatory warfare free from all con- 
trol. When his plans were made known, all the restless spirits of the place 
flocked to his standard, and in a short time, notwithstanding the attempts made 
by the sultan to effect a reconciliation, he departed with about fifty prahus, 
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and nearly a thousand persons, including women and children. Pulo Gallang, 
an island at the south entrance of the straits of Rhio, fifteen miles from the 
Dutch town of the same name, and about fifty from Singapore, was the spot 
fixed upon for the settlement, and they arrived and took possession in the 
course of two or three days.* Sedin, as it might be expected, was one of the 
first to join the panjeran, and by his superior cunning and ferocity soon recom- 
mended himself to the notice of his chief. Enjoying a high degree of favour, 
he was speedily promoted to the command of a fast-pulling sampan, usually 
employed in entrapping the fishermen of the adjacent coasts, who were retained 
as slaves ; and in little more than twelve months, he became one of the chief 
panglimahs, or commanders, and in this capacity was frequently sent out with 
considerable fleets upon expeditions of difficulty and danger. Acquitting him- 
self upon all occasions to the satisfaction of his patron, he was rewarded by 
the hand of Salomah, one of the pangeran’s daughters, in marriage ; an alliance 
which tended not a little to increase his consequence. The settlement ad- 
vanced rapidly in prosperity, for the pirates were cautious in their system of 
policy, and usually confined their attacks to native prahus, Javanese, Bngis, 
and Cochin-Chincsc, these people not being afforded any protection by their 
respective governments. They carefully avoided any attempt upon English 
or Dutch shipf^, unless they could attack them with the certainty of success, 
in which case they took the precaution of destroying all living evidence of the 
fact, by the indiscriminate massacre of the crews. The seamen of the native 
prahus, however, were either retained as slaves or sold at the Malay ports on 
the east coast of Sumatra, where there was a constant demand for them. The 
plunder, that is to say, that part of it not bearing any marks by which it could 
be recognized, was disposed of at Singapore, whither it was taken in some of 
their own prahus, fitted up in the semblance of peaceful traders. Sedin him- 
self often visited Singapore, in the character of a merchant, for the purpose 
of procuring intelligence, and though his person and true object were well 
known to the Malays, who were resident at that port, his secret did not trans- 
pire, and he was never detained. The panjeran, however, after a considerable 
period of uninterrupted success, eventually made a very serious mistake. 
Sedin, who had visited Singapore, in his trading capacity, sent him word that 
a small brig, richly laden, belonging to a Chinese, had just left the port, and 
would soon pass the straits of Rhio. The panjeran, deeming that three large 
prahus would prove sufficient to capture this vessel, took the command him- 
self, and lay in wait for her at the southern entrance of the strait. During 
the night, the breeze blew strong from the northward, and an hour or two 
before daylight, they perceived a brig passing out on the opposite side of the 
strait. The three pirates instantly gave chase, falling into the wake of the 
vessel of which they were in pursuit, and although the latter was out of the 
range of their guns, they fired at her with a view to frighten her into a sur- 
render. The brig nevertheless continued her course without returning a shot, 
which convinced the pirates that it was the vessel which they had expected, 
and they pleased themselves with the thought that she would prove an easy 
prey. They were deceived, the brig happened to be a large Dutch vessel, 
owned and commanded by an Englishman, who had sailed many years amid 
these seas. She had left Singapore twelve hours after the Chinese brig, but 
being a viry fast sailer, had overtaken and passed the latter vessel. When day- 
light broke, a discovery was made by both parties, which materially altered the 
• A plnUcal Mttlenent on Pulo Gallang was attacked In amoat gallant manner and destroyed, about 
six month! ago, by the boats of H.M.S. Andromache, Capt Chads, and in all probabhity the enterprlw 
was directed against this identical nest of vipers. 
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position of afiairs. The commandant of the brig became aware that the chace* 
consisted of only three prahus, while at the same moment the pirates, per- 
ceiving that their hoped-for prey was three times the size of the vessel which 
they had expected, lowered their sails down, and got out their oars, in order 
to pull back again. They were several miles from the land, and the master of 
the brig determined not to lose so good an opportunity of retaliating. The 
prahus could not beat to windward, and were prevented by the height of the 
sea, which rendered their oars useless, from pursuing their wished-for course; 
they could not therefore return as they desired, and were compelled to stand 
an encounter against a very superior force. The brig’s royals were instan- 
taneously clewed up, and she was brought to the wind, giving chace to the 
pirates in return. At this time, the panjeran’s prahu, which was the fastest 
sailer of the three, was about half a-mile from the enemy, while the two 
others were nearly a-mile astern. The pirates strove with all their might to 
pull towards the shore, making the most desperate efforts when they perceived 
that their opponents carried three long guns on each side; but their attempts 
to escape were unavailing, for the brig, making short tacks, approached nearer 
and nearer every board. The captain, seeing that all he had to do was to keep 
at a sufficient distance from his adversaries, to prevent them from boarding 
and running backed his main-yard, when within three hundred yards of 

thepanglimah’s prahu, and trained and fired the three guns himself; one of the 
shots raked the prahu fore and aft ; the terrified crew immediately dropped 
their oars, and she fell broadside on to the sea, a few more shots sufficing to 
sink her. The other prahus were destroyed in like manner ; but the slaughter 
did not end here, for the victor, well aware that those who escaped would 
become more ferocious than ever, and more cruel in their mode of warfare, 
ordered all the rope’s-ends to be hauled up, which were towing overboard, and 
stationing men with small arms on the forecastle, ran over the spots in which 
the prahus had been sunk, and put every wretch still clinging to a piece of 
wreck out of his misery. One unhappy creature, to save himself from sink- 
ing, clung to the rudder of the brig, his feet resting on the rings of the rudder- 
chain, and was perceived in this condition by a Javanese seamen. The Java- 
nese, though described as Malays by persons who are unacquainted with the 
natives of the Archipelago, bear even a greater hatred to these piratical tribes, 
than the Europeans themselves, and the seaman above-mentioned, the instant 
he became aware of the attempt to prolong his existence, put the muzzle of his 
musket down the rudder-case, and shot the miserable wretch, who sank to rise 
no more. 

Inchi Sedin, who had not been made acquainted with the intention of the 
brig to depart so speedily from Singapore, until it was too late, apprehensive 
of the mistake which proved so fatal to his comrades, had hastened back to 
Pulo Gallang the moment he learned the fact. Although he took a short cut 
through the islands, he did not arrive in time to put his chief upon his guard. 
The sound of the brig’s guns gave evidence of the conflict, and he could not 
doubt the result. When the wind had fallen, he pulled out to sea in a small 
boat, and by the wreck he saw floating about, and by the number of sharks 
which were collected around it, he justly concluded that his chief had perished. 
Kaneit, the pangeran’s only son, who did not inherit his father’s predilection 
for a piratical life, returned with many of his dependents to Lingin, and upon 
his departure, Inchi Sedin was unanimously elected as the chW of Pulo 
Gallang. 

Had this man^s adventures been related to me amid the green fields and 
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shady nooks of my own home, how would my heart have panted to encounter 
him upon his native seas, and how should I have rejoiced at the prospect of 
baffling his most crafty designs, and triumphing over the deepest laid plans 
that he could form against me ! It was now far different ; the tide of fortune 
had left me stranded on the shore, and I awaited its flow with the strongest 
anxiety, for upon my success in the completion of my meditated voyage rested 
every hope of retrieving the past. My correspondence with my family had 
been much broken and interrupted. Amy, of course, not having the sanction 
of her father, never wrote to me at all, and though immersed in cares con- 
cerning objects immediately around me, the long period which had elapsed 
since I had received any tidings from Somersetshire, gave rise to fears and 
conjectures which pressed heavily upon my mind. At length, I received a 
letter, which contained allusions to several others which had never reached ray 
hands. From it I gathered that Mr. Blundell, having experienced several un- 
expected losses, had put his estate out to nurse, and had gone to Swan River. 
Amy's name was not mentioned, but from the tenour of one passage, I felt 
almost certain that she had accompanied him. It seemed to me now, that a 
few miles alone separated mt from the dearest object of my affections ; but, 
with the delightful expectation of a speedy meeting, came the apprehension 
that I might appear before her father without the means of making myself 
acceptable to him even in the present depressed condition of his affairs. Hope, 
however, preponderated, and though regretting that any circumstance should 
have rendered it necessary for Mr. Blundell to leave his paternal acres for the 
purpose of endeavouring to retrieve his broken fortunes in another hemisphere, 
it seemed to give a promise of an equalization of fortune, which would enable 
me without presumption to claim the hand of his daughter. 

I had staked my ail in the pre.sent adventure, being partly the owner of the 
small schooner of which I wa.s about to take the command. She was bound 
to the east const of the Malay peninsula, for the purchase of pepper and gold 
dust; and we trusted that we should make a profitable voyage on account of 
recent circumstances. The native trade, which had been very considerable, was 
at the present period entirely suspended, in consequence of a quarrel between 
the Rajah of Tringana and his brother. The latter had engaged a considerable 
number of Li ngin pirates in his service, who, under the pretext of blockading 
the port of Tringana, plundered every vessel which they could overpower, and 
seizing the crews, sold them for slaves. If we could escape the dangers result- 
ing from the pirates, who literally swarmed in these seas, their formidable 
numbers would be an advantage, for the reason above-mentioned, namely, the 
stoppage of the native trade ; but, although our superior force rendered us a 
less easy prey, and though in the open sea we should in all probability be 
enabled to beat them off, should they venture upon an attack, there were many 
dangers to be encountered which might throw us into their power. The navi- 
gation of the Archipelago is difficult even to those who are best acquainted 
with its waters, and the grounding of the vessel would be fatal, since upon the 
occurrence of such a disaster, shoals of pirates would instantaneously surround 
her, their numbers proving too overwhelming for any resistance that we could 
offer. There was but too much reason to believe that many vessels commanded 
by Europeans, whosd nautical skill and mental energy could not be called in 
question, bad fallen a sacrifice to these wretches, when embarrassed by a mis- 
fortune of this kind ; but, according to the proverb, forewarned, forearmed, 
and resolving that nothing upon my part should be wanting to secure success, 

1 iet about the pBe^fations for my voyage with even more' than my usual 
alacrity. 
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The house 1 inhabited overlooked the harbour of Singapore ; nothing more 
beautiful than the prospect could be easily pictured, even by the most vivid 
imagination. The eye fell in the first instance upon the magnificent foliage of 
an intertropical clime ; amid the dark glossy green of the mango groves sprang 
up those splendid fcather-like plantains, which form so striking a feature in 
Oriental landscape scenery, their broad leaves waving with every breeze, and 
beautiful under every circumstance, whether just unfolding their pale green 
silken banners to the light, or rent into ribands, and fluttering in the wind. 
The garden sloped gently down to the sea, revealing its lustrous flowers, the 
gigantic creepers twined into fantastic forms, and the gloriously plumed birds 
darting in and out from trees and thickets laden with blossoms and fruit. Be- 
yond, numerous vessels were gently rocking, as the breeze came ruflling over 
the surface of the sea. Here was the realization of some of those brilliant 
pictures which had fascinated my boyish imagination, and in despite of a yearn- 
ing towards home, and the dubious chances with which 1 was surrounded, I 
gazed upon the scene with intense delight, the strong excitement incidental to 
my situation increasing the tumultuous gratification with which it inspired me. 
For the moment, I thought of danger as only heightening the pleasures of a 
maritime life, and fancied that when civilization shall have extended throughi* 
out this lovely region, the absence of wild adventure and rough encounters 
with lawless men, would deprive it of half its attractions. My eyes were 
dazzled and weary with long gazing, and the reverie in which I indulged 
gradually took another form ; thoughts of home came flocking on my mindi and 
I fell asleep. 

How vivid was the dream which succeeded I I sat with Amy Blundell 
under the oak tree which crowned the summit of a hill, and looked over wide- 
spreading fields dotted with sheep (tho.se large woolly masses, which so 
strongly strike a stranger’s eye, accustomed to the goat-like animals of Eastern 
lands) down to the sea, which threw up a rim of silver foam as it dallied with 
the pebbly beach. To the right, in a sequestered nook, stood the modest 
residence in which 1 was born, with its casemented bay windows wreathed 
with the roses that climbed up to the small lattice at the top. To the left, 
embosomed in trees, arose the mansion of the squire, one angle just peeping 
above the surrounding beeches. The quiet pastoral nature of the scene 
brought a holy calm to my heart, and, like the war-broken soldier of Camp- 
bell’s exquisite poem, I fain would have lingered in this peaceful retreat. But 
a sudden noise disturbed me ; I started up, just in time to see a man glide 
through the window. I followed on the instant, but no trace of him remained. 

I called out, fancying that it might be one of my servants ; several came, but 
it appeared that none had entered my apartment ; we searched the garden in 
vain; there was however so much cover, that a person acquainted with it 
tnight easily have stolen away unperceived. 

This incident, though trifling, perplexed me ; I searched about the room, 
but could not make out that I had lost any thing,—- at least any thing of value. 
My portfolio, which lay upon the table at the time, was upset, and I afterwards 
missed a few papers which were not of much consequence, and which I could 
not be certain had been taken at the time. Upon reflection, I became con- 
vinced that I had not been awakened by any sound made by the person, who- 
ever it might be, who had stolen into my room. It was the sharp shrill scream 
of a favourite cockatoo, banging in the verandah, which had interrupted nlf . 
i^pose^ and probably saved me from being robbed, and pechapi murdered^* ieir 
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the Malays are not very particular concerning the taking of life, and the kreet 
is a weapon which generally makes its wound fatal. 

My preparations having been completed, I embarked on board the schooner. 
We weighed anchor at daylight the following morning, and ran out of Singapore 
roads with a light land breeze, making all sail to get outside the Rabbit and Coney 
before the sea-breeze came in upon us ; we were, as I have before stated, 
bound to the east coast of the Malay peninsula, which it was important that 
we should reach as early as possible. In consequence of the expectation I 
entertained of having rough work upon the coast, I had taken four long brass 
swivels on board, in addition to the six nine-pounders belonging to the 
schooner. I had only three Europeans on board, beside myself, two officers, 
and a gunner, the rest of the seamen being all Malays. We passed Pedro 
Bianca at eleven o’clock, and had been becalmed about an hour, before the 
sea-breeze came smoking over the water, to relieve us from the intolerable 
heat, of which none, save those who have been becalmed under a tropical sun, 
can form any idea. The dullest inaction prevails amid all who are not under 
the necessity of exerting themselves, the only excitement arising from the 
excessive irritation produced by the prickly heat, or other inflictions conse- 
quent upon the state of the atmosphere. Rejoiced at the change, we soon 
took in studding-sails, and braced sharp up; with her head to the north, the 
little Buajja dashed the spray from her bows as if delighted with the change. 

I had now time to observe what was passing on board; the numerous 
circumstances which occupy the attention, upon just going to sea, having pre- 
vented me from taking any notice of things which did not immediately concern 
me before. I had several Malay passengers on board, natives of Tringana, 
who had been waiting some time lor an opportunity to return home to their 
own country. It was contrary to my general rule to cumber mySelf in this 
manner, but I had been prevailed upon to give these poor fellows a passage, in 
consequence of the recommendation of persons in Singapore, to whom they 
were well known. Upon casting a rapid glance over them, I perceived that 
there was one more than the stipulated number, a tall raw-boned man, about 
forty, whom I had remarked once or twice before. I had caught the expres- 
sion of his countenance as he had gazed upon me, as he thought unobserved, 
and I was impressed at the time with a conviction that the superstition of the 
natives proceeded from a very natural idea, since I could fancy this man a per- 
sonification of the evil cyCf so dark and deadly was the glance he cast upon 
me. He was now seated on the bitts, and evidently did not desire to attract 
observation. He was not, however, a person to pass unnoticed. Upon ray 
calling him aft, and questioning him, he said that he bad agreed for his passage 
with Mr. S— , the agent, and had come on board the night before, not think- 
ing it was necessary to have an order. Inquiring farther, 1 learned that he 
was going to Tringana to see his father and mother, who had long been 
anxious for his return ; at least this was the account which he thought fit to 
give of himself. I asked how it happened that he should be totally unknown 
to his fellow-passengers, who were also natives of Tringana; and he replied 
that, having been absent from his home during a considerable number of years, 
he could only be known and remembered by his own family. This was plausi- 
ble enough, but still it did not satisfy me. I disliked the fellow’s appearance, 
and was displeased at his having smuggled himself on board; for, upon 
inquiry, I discovered that no one had seen him embark, while the other pas- 
sengers shewed their certificates, like honest men. We should have lost too 
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much time in running in for the land, otherwise I would certainly have put 
bim on shore in the jungle, so much had this person’s looks prejudiced me 
against him. I did not think myself justified in placing him under any parti- 
al, Isr restraint on board, that is, treating him like a prisoner* as his story 
might be true, and I have always felt very unwilling to treat the natives with 
harshness, since it tends to prejudice them against the European character, 
and affords an excuse for aggression on their part upon the defenceless. We 
made Pulo Capas, an island about nine miles from the mouth of Tiingana 
nvcr, at sunset on the evening of the fourth day, and as the sea-breeze still 
held, we expected to bring up in the roads at midnight. I had all this time 
kept a very good look-out, trusting more to ray own observation than to the 
laiuion of others, who, though equally aware with myself of the necessity of 
the utmost watchfulness, had not so great a stake to play for, and were there- 
fore, of course, less anxious. On the previous evening, coming upon deck 
rather suddenly, I found the person, Tiianko Kaneit, as he called himself, 
who was already the object of dislike, if not of suspicion, sitting by the ser- 
samooda, or steersman, and engaged in conversation with him. Not per- 
mitting any communication between the passengers, or indeed the crew, with 
men upon duty, I ordered him forward, displeased, and not altogether easy, 
respecting this circumstance. It would have been useless to question the man 
at the helm, since I could not expect a true account of the nature of the 
dialogue which had passed between them. Shortly after dark, the wind sud- 
denly shifted to the southward, and brought the schooner by the lee, but as 
the breeze was not very strong, we soon had the sails trimmed to it, and after 
^landing-on sometime, I was surprised by the voice of the chief-mate from 
forward: " Encaah commoodiet hard up, sir,” said he; “ here’s the land close 
under our bows.” The helm was up in a moment; and as she wore round. 
Mire enough, there was the land within a furlong of us, and if we hud held-on 
three minutes longer, we should have been high and dry among the bushes. 

“ This is a blind look-out, Mr. Gesket,” said I ; ” the ship has not been going 
her course, or she would not have been here ; however, get a cast of the lead, 
and see what water we have.” “ Eyer teeza corang satu kafei, tuan ; a quarter 
less three, sir,” said the man in the chains. This was touch and go ; we were 
drawing fifteen feet aft, and we must have been in less water before we wore, 
than when the lead was hove. In about five minutes afterwards, a light wa.s 
reported on the larboard bow, and shortly, several large prahus were seen 
without any sail set. I now penetrated the whole scheme ; the schooner had 
hecn treacherously put out of her course, in order that she might run on shore, 
which event she would have been plundered by a set of villains, who would 
'lot have dared to make an attack upon her while under weigh. A broadside 
mm the carronades and swivels soon sent the prahus off; they pulled on shore 
^ith all their might, and speedily disappeared, it being too dark for us to see 
whether we did them any damage. 

I now had time to investigate this affair, and called for my friend, Tuanko 
kaneit, but he was nowhere to be found; no doubt he had gone overboard, 
'nd swam on shore as soon as he discovered that his scheme would not 
nswer. On comparing the compass in the binnacle with a spare one, we found 
f*at the needle had been turned on the card, from the north to the west point, 
<^that while we believed that we were steering to the northward, wc were in 
aality going to the eastward, right in for the land. The steersnjan was put 
' irons immediately, and the poor wretch, terrified by lhe punishment he 
^«a/.Joi/rw.N.8.VuL.22.No.88. 2 P 
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hnd incurred, confessed that our passenger was no less a person than Inch; 
Sediii, the pirate, who had bribed him by a sum of money, and the promise 
of the command of one of his prahus, to alter the needle of the compass. | 
now had no difficulty in accounting for the mysterious visit which I had rc. 
ceived at Singapore ; and though still ignorant of his precise intention, I enter, 
tain no doubt respecting the individual who had stolen into my apartment, and 
carried off a few of my papers : the opportune shriek of the cockatoo in all 
probability saving the rest, or marring any other scheme which he might hn\e 
devised. 

At midnight, by the assistance of the moon, which had now risen, \»e 
saw Pulo Capas on the larboard bow, about two miles distant, and shortlv 
afterwards the breeze died away. As the schooner had no steerage-way, the 
pirates could attack her with great advantage, it being in their power, with the 
aid of their oars, to pnll up under our stern, while we should be totally unable 
to bring our broadside to bear upon them. VVe were not long in doubt res- 
pccting the intentions of the enemy, for at sunrise the pirates made their 
appearance round the south end of the island. Their force consisted, as 
nearly as we could judge, of thirteen prahus, carrying between tliirty and fortv 
men in each. They made a long sweep round, in order to come right astern of 
us, and then pulled direct for tlic vessel. It was a ticklish moment, and I felt 
every nerve strung to the utmost; there was, however, no time for reflection or 
for despondence, it being necessary to preserve activity and presence of mind, 
to take advantage of any circumstance, trivial though it might be, wliich 
promised to turn the scale in our favour. When within range, they commenccl 
their fire with their long sclahs ; but the greater portion of the shot pa^sc^l 
over our heads, through the sails, and did little or no mischief; wc could orili 
retui u it with two of our swivels, which were mounted on thetaffrail. When 
within about sixty yard.s of the schooner, they stopped pulling, apparenth 
with the intention of firing more sliots into the vessel before they boarded. We 
saw our fate before us, and coidd scarcely hojic for any thing more .satisfaclcn 
than death with our weapons in our hands, and a fair proportion of the ciieiin 
biting the dust beside us The slight delay which this gave us, as wc hail 
imagined only a niomciitary respite, decided the event against our enemy ; for, 
to our great joy, a light air came off the land. The helm was put up in a 
moment, and the schooner gathered way, and wore round before the wind, 
bringing the guns to bear upon the astonished wretches, who an instant before 
hnd looked upon us as their certain prey. The effects of the broadside, which 
we fired with the heartiest good-will, were awful; the prahus being crowded 
together presented a mark which it was impossible to miss, and the round and 
grape, with which the carronadcs were loaded to the very muzzle, made tre- 
mendous havoc among their crews. When the smoke cleared away, we could 
perceive that two of the prahus had sunk, while the remainder were runnin;: 
foul of each other in the greatest confusion. The screams of the wounded, the 
oaths and vociferations of the rowers, and the cries of the wretches struggling 
in the water, as they were shaken off from the oars, to which they had clung, 
formed a scene of horror, a hideous vielange^ in which the eye and the ear 
were equally dismayed, and can never be forgotten by those who witnessed it. 
We had it now all our own way, and perhaps ought to have been satisfied with 
the carnage we had made ; but men who have escaped by almost a miracle 
from a threatened death, it is well known, are very ferociously disposed to- 
wards the party who put them in peril, although at other times they may ha^e 
been remarkable for their humanity. Putting all other considerations out o'- 
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tiie question, I felt that I was (fting luy duty in crippling the resources of a 

ratical force, which spared nothing that came in its way, and as in the exist- 
P state of aflFairs we could only resort to summary measures, it was our iluty 
to destroy as many of our adversaries as we could. Only seven out of the 
thirteen prahus reached the land, a few of the people belonging to those which 
we had sunk succeeded in swimming to the shore, but by far tlie greater nnniber 
perished. When all was over, we lowered the boats down and picked up fifteen 
of the pirates, several others were swimming with krccscs in their hands, and 
refused quarter, in which perhaps they were right, since those wliose lives wc 
saved, have in all probability, long before the present peiiod, ended a miserable 
existence in the tin-mines of Calentan, to which they were condemned. 

It appeared that the delay made by the prahus, at the moment of advancing 
'to the attack, had been caused by the circumstance of Inchi Sedin, the life and 
soul of the enterprize, having been wounded by a shot from one of the swivels, 
which took away the lower jaw and part of the throat. The last time he had 
been seen, he was struggling in the water, after the prahu which hud borne him 
to the action had sunk ; so that, like hi:, predecessor the Pangeran, he n)et hi?, 
death by drowning. Only three shots hulled the schooner, one of which broke 
the wheel, killing one man and wounding two others, and this formed the total 
amount of our loss. This little engagement was witnessed by the whole of the 
population ofTringana, from which place wc were distant about six miles, and 
w'c were not the worse received upon onr arrival, in consequence of our having 
destroyed an armament which had annoyed their trade. The survivors, us the 
[icoplc of Tringana predicted, were never seen again, having returned imme- 
diately upon so signal a discomfiture to their own country. My traffic turned 
out very profitably ; and, as 1 had anticipated, my .success in this voyage laid 
the corner-stone of my fortunes. 

Not long afterwards, an opportunity occurred of making a voyage to Swan 
River, in the command of a very superior vc.ssel. My heart heat highly as I 
approached the shore, for 1 felt that 1 ha<l much to learn, and perhrjps much to 
endure. Mr. Blundell was easily found, and with him, to iny great delight, I 
also found Amy, still unmarried. Both father and d.mghter were heartily 
tired of their residence in an infant settlement, although the latter bore it the 
more cheerfully of the two, and made greater exertions to reiuler their abode 
Lomfortable. Mr. Blundell, from a somewliat proud, eiuerpriziug, and domi- 
neering man, had sunk into an humble, inert cieature, almost wholly incapable 
of managing his own afluirs My activity and energy were ol the greatest ser- 
vice to him. I disposed of his property to some advantage, and having obtained 
hi.s consent to become the husband of his daughter, look them both on board 
'^ith me on my return to the Archipelago. Inchi Sedin being the hero of my 
tale, I shall say little more of myself. Some lucky circumstances cuahlcd me 
to pay off the mortgages on Mr. Blundell’s estate. He had lost the son who.se 
extravagance bad assisted to plunge him into difficulties; and giving up the sea, 

1 have the pleasure of talking over the past with Amy in the haunts of our 

childhood. 
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’Ti> Dot the rancour of a cankered heart. 

That can debase the excellence of artt 
Nor great in titles raakes our worth obey, 

Since we have lines far more esteem’d than they : 

For there is hidden in a poet’s name 
A spell that can command the wings of Fame.— rTi/hom Bmi j 

And now the star, whose tranquil ray 
Once beamed on Bion’s pastoral reed, 

Through the thick boughs hath found its way, 
Gilding each leaf and flow’ry spray ; 

And the poor beast of burden, freed 
From his sad pilgrimage of pain, 

Drags his slow length along the grassy lane. 

Picking the dewy herbage ; on the breast 
Of Silence day is sinking to its rest. 

No sound — save village-hind returning late, 

Shaking with harsh rebound the garden-gate. 
Delicious hour of Peace ! The breeze 
Scarce fans the loose leaves of the rose ; 

And the long shadows of the trees 
Upon the untrodden patlis repose 

Now Sleep from his sequestered Cave 
Glides softly, and the heavy eye 
Of Sickness through the misty gloom 
Sees a faint glimmer in the room ; 

And turns upon the pillow, and doth try 
To shut out anxious, busy thought ; while she, 

Who ever sits in sadness by, 

Peeps through the curtains timidly, 

And holds her breath, and wonders if he be 
Wandering in dreams beneath a calmer sky. 

Come to his chamber now, 0 blessed Sleep ! 

Angel of Pain and Sorrow ! hear and save ; 

Over the dark tumultuous wave 

Let the bright feet of heavenly Hope be seen, 

Smoothing the tempest to a fair serene. 

Like dew upon the fading flower, 

F'alls the mild stillness of the hour 
On me, who long from Sorrow’s breast 
Have drawn the bitter milk of tears; 

In the warm May-time of my years 
Pining for happier home of rest; 

Though not without a Star to guide, 

A Staff, a Shepherd, at my side ! 

I come once more, Spirit of Thought, 

To hang upon thy lips, which taught 
The mystic lore of Plato; and the strain 
Still breathing glory o’er the Trojan Plain.* 

Mistress of him,f who on thy sacred Hill 
• Homer. t 
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Held converse with thee, till the waking Light 
Shook her resplendent tresses o’er the Night ; 

And he returned to earth with solemn pace, 

Thy rich illumination on his face ! 

Hear me, Enchantress ! from thy treasures old, 

Piled in a thousand caves of gold, 

Bring out thy radiant gems, to deck the shrine 
Of the immortal Brotherhood divine ! 

Binding each Sleeper’s bed with wreaths of bloom, 

Gathered by thee, sweet Flora of the Tomb ! 


Tasso. 

Peace to Torquato’s injured shade ! *lwas his 
In life and death to bo the mark where Wrom; 

Aim’d with her poison’d arrows ; but to miss : 

Oh, victor unsurpass’d in modern song ! 

Each year brings forth its millions ; but how long 
The tide of generations shall roll on, 

And not the whole combined and countless throng 
Compose a mind like thine j though all in one 
Condensed their scatter’d rays, they would not form a sun ! 

Childe Harold, canto iv. it. xxxix. 

We love thee, Tasso ! though it was not thine 
With tragic pomp to walk beside 
The grave, majestic, Florentine, 

Amid the dying shadows of the day; 

Sounding thy dim and perilous way* 

Along the windings of that mighty Tomb,f 
The red flame glaring through the gloom. 

Not thine to bind in Pity’s sheaf 
The sweet Francesca’s talc of grief ; 

Or fright the tranquil summer hour 
With the dread Legend of Despair, 

From Ugolino’s lonely Tower. 

And not to her, whose glowing eye 
Shed beauty on the Attic sky. 

Lighting the brooks and vales — thy pray’r, 

Bard of the Holy Land, arose ; 

A purer Muse from heavenly Bowers, 

With crown of never-fiiding flowers. 

Came gliding dove-like through the air, 

Breathing upon thy soul the breath of all things fair. 

We call thee Spen.ser’s brother ; on thy Lay 
Love’s thousand varying colours play, 

With many an intermingling ray 
From Cythcrea’s garments thrown ; 4 

And gentle Fairfax, skill’d to suit 
Each amorous story to his lute. 

Hath made thy charms our own.| 

• Wordsworth’s jErcMrwon. 

t See Dante’s Inferno for the general appellation of La Tomba, — every reader of 
the great poet will remember the scenes alluded to. 

I Having mentioned Fairfax, it may be interesting to compare his richly harmo- 
nious and pregnant language with the more polished diction of his successor: — 
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Frevailng poet ! who like thee * 
Armida’s melting smiles can sing, 

Her voice of faintest melody, 

And eyes, like May-stars, glittering, 

And cheek of lustre glimmering. 

Like the warm sun behind a silver cloud ; 
Or face of laughing wood-nymph bow’d 
Over the flashing water of a brook, 

Deep in the silence of a sylvan nook ? 

Oh, well the wondering Camp may be* 
Bound by her eyes in mute amaze ; 

And look, and sigh, and sighing gaze 
Upon that Lady from a far Coiintrie, 

So beautiful, exceedinglie ;f 
But with a brilliance dearer far. 

Shines the meek Sophronia’s star ; 
Soothing us with her eye-sight mild, 
liike the heart’s sunshine in a child. 

On whom the peaceful heaven hath smil’d. 


The Poets of Alexandria. — Callimachus, Apollonius Rhodius, 
Theocritus. 

How gladly from the storms of Greece, 

Unto thy classic shades of peace. 

The weary eye of Fancy turns, 
iEgyptian Athens ! On thy halls 

Tasso. 

I’atve rh' aprendo il seno, indi tracssc 
II furor pa 2 Z(), e la diRcordIa fera. 

E che nccii occhl orribiH gli ardesRc 
La gran race d’Aletto e de M<^cra ; 

(^uel grande giii, die incoiitro il cielo eresRC 
L'alta mole d’error forse lal era ; 

E en cutal also il rimir6 Babelle 
Alzar la fronte, e mina cei&r lestellc. 

Fairfax. 

It bcetned fury, discord, madness fell, 

Klew from his lap when he unfolds the same; 

Mis glaring eyes with anger's venom swell. 

And like the brand of foul Alecto flame ; 

Me look’d like huge Typhoeui loos’d from Hell. 

Again to shake Heaven’s everlasting frame. 

Or him that built the tower on Shinaar, 

Which threaten’d battle ’gainst the Morning Star. 

Wiffin. 

It seemed that from the shaking of the fold 
Oigantic Discord and mad Fury flew ; 

'I'hat in his horiibleeyes they might behold 
Megara and EIccto rise to view. 

So Nimrod stood wh«i he the nations drew 
To Shinaai’s plain, the Almighty to defy ; 

When at his voice rebellious Babel grew 

Upward from earth to heaven } wltn such an eye 

He watched it touch the stars, and threat the gulden sky. 

‘If Fairlkx,” is the#bservation of an accomplished writer, “roughened the music 
ot Tas^ a little, he still kept it music ; some of his stanzas give the sweetness of the 
original with the still softer sweetness of an echo, and he blew into the rest some 
noble oigan-like notes which, perhaps, Tasso is too defective in. He can be also 
quite as stately and solemn in feeling, as earnest in his devotion, as full of ghastly 
apprehension in his supernatural agency, as w’rapt up in his sylvan haunts, as luxu- 
riant and alive to tangible shapes in his voluptuousness.” Such lines a.s the follow- 
ing confirm the criticism 

On Libanon at first his foot he set, 

And shook his wings with rosie Muy-dews wet,— Book i. st. xi\. 

Again : — And drew him near a silver stream that play’d 

.\mong wild herbs under the greenwood shade.— bt. xl\ i. 

* The reader is icleiicd to tlie t/criw.Ti/eOT Delivered. t Coleridge. 
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The old poetic sunlight falls, 

The Miises* sacred Incense burns; 

Kindled by him, whose spirit rode 

On the proud top of many a swelling strain ; 

Bard of the deep Magnific Hymn,^ 

And sounding lyre of pomp that gIow*d 
On Milton’s inward eye, what time 
He cull’d Sicilia’s fragrant thyme. 

Singer of golden helms, and shields, 

And fiery steeds, and blazing Acids, 

And gods and chariots,— on tliy tongue 
A tenderer, sweeter poet hung,f 
With flowing tale to music married ; 

Him oft the enamoured Muses curried 
Into the gloom of myrtle shades. 

Through twilight bowers, and green arcades, 

From morn till dewy eve to rove; 

Or dream in tents of purple braid, 

By white Elysian fingers wove : 

Or by the drowsy waters to recline, 

Painting with delicate hand the fiow’ry line. 

While Beauty cheer’d him with the golden wine 
From odorous trees, of every gorgeous hue, 

In Fancy’s Paradise that grew. 

And his thoughts brighten’d with the dew 
Breath’d upward from the fragrant ground ; 

And ever-murmuring fountains round 
Their sparkling incense to the sunshine threw. 

Like the sweet May-moonlight pale 
Upon the unshorn sylvan lawn, 

Through the white foldings of her veil 
We see the maiden’s features dawn; 

(So through a mist a star doth rise); 

And on her cheeks, love’s purple fires ; 

And on her red lips, love’s desires ; 

The Graces laughing in her eyes. 

Poet to mightiest poets dear, — 

Thee listening Maro loved to hear 
Pouring thy soft notes, while he drew 
Some lineament to fancy true.J 
The dancing sunshine, quiet night ; 

The sheep-fold startled with afiright 

* This was the epithet applied to Callimachus by Milton. Notwithstanding his 
great obligations to Homer, he is certainly a writer of original power, exhibiting, as 
Mr. Elton has observed, that pure and nervous simplicity so remarkable in the poetry 
of Greece. His cast of thought, he adds, is elevated and solemn ; we are struck by 
the spirited enthusiasm of his mind ; the expansion of his imagination ; the freshness 
of his painting, and the pomp of his imagery. The Hymn on the Bath of Minerva 
contains some touches of a bold and poetic pencil, 
t He was the master of Apollonius Rbodius. 

f A few imitations are alluded to in the following lines. It would require a very 
extensive note to point out Virgil’s obligations to Apollonius Rhodius; but we hope 
at a more convenient season to enter fully into (as it appears to us) an interesting and 
unexhausted inquiry. 
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At the fierce lion’s hungry bound, 

Crushing, thundering on the ground ; 

Camilla fleeing from the sight, 

As o’er the summer grass a gleam. 

Or golden shadow on a stream 
Of some celestial traveller, borne 
Unto the Gardens of the Morn. 

And Milton’s footsteps wander’d long 
Beside this lucid fount of Song. 

Upon his deathless page we see 
Orient colours caught from thee ; 

Whether of Maia’s son the plume 
Scatters its lustre and perfume ; 

Or the angelic voice appear 
To linger yet in Adam’s ear ; 

Or down his neck with clustering bloom, 

The hyacinth! ne tresses glide — 

We find thee by the Poet’s side ! 

And thou, the Lusitanian Lyre,* 

Romantic Minstrel, didst inspire 
With sparks of thy poetic fire; 

And Camoens brought a spell of power 
From the enchantments of thy bower. 

And ever dear the names to me 
Of that sweet Pastoral Company, 

Upon whose verse the scented mead 
Blooms and freshens, as we read. 

Dearest of all, thine oaten reed. 

Oh, conqueror in Bucolic Song ! 

Whether we slumber, violet-crown’d,h 
Amid the shepherd’s joyous throng, 

Upon a couch of asphodel. 

Uprising with voluptuous swell ; 

Or linger by the crystal stream. 

Where faces, fair as in a dream. 

Unto the wondering Hylas smile. 

The stooping lover to beguile f 
Or carve, with lay of rustic glee. 

The name of Helen on the tree ; 

Or, bending o’er the rocky spring, 

Behold the white stones glittering ; 

Or see Amphytrion’s house grow bright, 

With flashes of unearthly light ; 

The Loves in sorrow hanging o’er 
The pale Adonis’ wounded thigh. 

And Cytherca weeping by ; 

With melancholy steps and slow. 

Beneath the lashings of the Bow, 

By angry Cupid, creeps the boar.f 
* Fawkes points out two or three imitations by Camoens of the Greek poet, 
f These allusions apply to varioiKs beauties in the poems of Theocritus. 

I See the lively picture in Theocritus. 
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THE MARAVAS OF SOUTHERN INDIA. 

THE MARAVA-JATIlI-VEaNANAM.* 

Introduction. 

The race of the Maravas have, at different times and in various proportions, 
been spread through the Tanjore, Madura, and Tinnevelly provinces; but 
properly speaking they inhabit a strip of laud on the coast, from Cape Comorin 
to some distance north of Ramnad, the principal town. They arc a people of 
very considerable antiquity ; and there appears to be some reason to conclude 
that they are descendants of the rude tribes that peopled the peninsula of India, 
before that Hindus from the north had colonized it, and before Brahmanism 
was therein known. It is a disadvantage to our earlier knowledge, that records 
have been written, and transmitted down to us, cither by Brahmans, or by 
persons under their influence. But, so far as can be ascertained, the peninsula, 
when first visited from Hindustan proper, was peopled by rude tribes of fores- 
ters, mountaineers, and hunters, uncivilized and uncontrolled. The expedi- 
tion of Rama, the son of Dasaratha, of Ayodhya to the south, yields the first 
traces of history; though much disguised by the allegorical, the poetical, and 
the marvellous. According to the Ramdi/ana, the forest (or wilderness) of 
Dandaca covered the whole extent of the southern peninsula ; and the rude 
inhabitants arc designated as Raeshasas, monsters, or Vanuras, monkeys. From 
considerable familiarity with the former term, in extensive reading of Hindu 
productions, I feel grounded in stating that, though the idea it bears, poetically 
considered, is that of evil genii, or supernatural monsters, yet, being reduced 
to truth and simplicity, it denotes, in very frequent usage, races or tribes hos- 
tile to the genuine Hindus, The other term I think to have been mistaken by 
the northern civilized Hindus themselves : it denoted with them monkeys ; but, 
as used by their bard Valinica for the tribes of the south, I imagine it designates 
the idea compounded of the word eona, ‘ a wilderness,’ and ?iaray *aman;’ 
that is, a wild or an uncivilizedf man : and to this sense the fable of Hanuman, 
the chief monkey, and that of his army of monkeys, arc, in my opinion, to be 
reduced. Those who have seen the Collaries and Maravas will readily consider 
them to differ from all family likeness of the Hindus ; and, as their visages often 
resemble baboons more than men, it would require even less than the ardent 
poetical imagination of a Valmica to induce the employment of an equivocal 
word, which would so aptly seem to convey the idea imparted by their ap- 
pearance. 

It would seem that, when Rama had succeeded in his war with Havana on 
Lanca, or Ceylon, he appointed some special guardians from among the natives 
to be custodes of the idol and temple, which he had constructed on the then 
peninsula, but now island, of Ramiseram. The word Sethupalhi, of future 
frequent occurrence, means lord, or guardian, of the local peninsula. A Telugu 
manuscript, of the Mackenzie collection, states that sevenj: persons were ap- 
pointed, from among the inhabitants of the Ramnad country, to be the guar- 
dians of the coasts, by the Chacravertis, or powerful Hindu sovereigns ; a term 

* TraniUUd by the Rev. William Taviair, from the unpubliihcd Mackenzie MSS. in the posies- 
slon of the Asiatic Ueparlmcnt of the Madras Literary StKiety. 

t Professor Wilson, in his Sihinscrit Dictionary, I observe, has rendered the word by “monkey, a 
•yloam" and he speaks of it as compounded of nar<^, a man, and the prefix va, indicating nwmldanre, 
or, like toa man. Either way, the equivocal meaning of the term is the same wiieii applied to the wild 
races of the extreme south. 
t OrieotalHisCoricaiMSS. Appendix G. 

^8ia(.Journ.^ .S.V ol.22.No. 8^. 
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quite indefinite, except that it designates only uncontaminated Hindus. Ii » 
asserted, in an unpublished Mackenzie MS. entitled Pondiya-rajakal^ that the 
Maravas became at one period so powerful and formidable, as to over*run the 
neighbouring Pandiya kingdom, to subjugate it, and to rule it for a considera- 
ble period of time. Though I once doubted the fact, yet this manuscript com- 
mends my assent. I regret that I did not meet with it in time to publish a 
translation of it, with other MSS. bearing on the history of that country; but 
it is not the only one claiming publication, and all may some day be printed 
together. The circumstance, however, so authenticated, comes in at a period 
when other already published manuscripts admit a period of confusion ; though 
pride, or love of country, might conceal so humiliating a fact, as that the 
feudatories of Madura had once been its lords and masters. Still this was a 
period when the Pandiya kingdom was in dispute by rival claimants, and in a 
state of civil war ; a period usually very convenient for neighbours to take 
advantage of: hence, probably, the temporary Marava supremacy. 

It has been a custom, from very remote times, for pilgrims to visit the shrine 
at llamiseram ; and the office of the local chiefs always was to conduct those 
pilgrims, or sec them conducted, in safety, guaranteeing them, for a small 
acknowledgment, from the attacks of robbers among that lawless tribe, by 
which the country was peopled. In connexion with this circumstance, we find 
the first link in a regular historical chain ; and this incident is not of more 
ancient date than A. D. 1500, or about that time. Tlie chief spiritual guide 
of Mutthu Kistnapa Naicker, king of Madura, having occasion to visit Rami- 
scrarn, was safely and loyally conducted thither, and back again, by one of the 
seven chiefs, or guardians. Through the chief Guru’s interest and recommen- 
dation, Mutthu Kistnapa Naicker invested the local chief formally with the 
title of Sythupathi, and with some other privileges ; amongst the rest with the 
right of building a fort. The Sethupathi subdued, and brought into order, 
other portions of the province, before anarchical; carrying collections of revenue 
to Madura, and meeting there with great acceptance. The result of this policy 
at Madura, though very successful for a time, was ultimately to exalt one of 
the de.scendants of a before insignificant chief into a rival of the celebrated 
Tirumala-naickcr, the second son of Mutthu Kistnapa Naicker and third from 
him in order of succession. The valour of Tirumala-naickcr’s general, Rama- 
paiyen, restored matters; the rebel was taken on the island of Ramiseram, car- 
ried to Madura, and imprisoned in fetters. During his imprisonment, the pil- 
grims sutrered annoyance ; and, at their intercession, he was released, and re- 
instated. The good effects of this generous policy Tirumala-naicker afterwards 
experienced, in the Sethupathi being tbc chief instrument of repelling an inva- 
sion of the Dindigul province, by the Mysoreans. As a reward, the sovereign 
of Madura bestowed on the Sethupathi those distinguished honours, which are 
adverted to in the following document. At a later period also, Choka-natha 
Naicker, a degenerate descendant from the Madura lords, was rescued from 
ignominious bondage to a rebellious favourite, by the conduct and valour of 
Ragu-natha-dever, more frequently st 3 'led Kiluven Sethupathi : a brave soldier, 
but unhappily a cruel man. 

It will be, perhaps, superfluous here minutely to trace all the particulars of 
the history of this principality, seeing that they may be found iii Vol. 2 of 
Oriental Historical Manuscripts; to which I beg leave to refer. Suffice it to 
observe, as not therein so specifically mentioned, that the law of succession 
being very peculiar, and liable to be suspended by trifling distinctions, arising 
out of the nature of marriage relations, the following manuscript is of so much 
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the more consequence, from its illustrating those peculiarities * Out of a 
family distinction, or arrangement, arose the division of the country between 
the ruler of Ramnad, and one of his relatives; the latter, by consent, coming 
into the possession of the town of Sivagangai and a connected district, very 
near to Madura, which the descendant of the so-styled ridiysin still enjoys. 
The Ramnad succession was disputed and formed matter of appeal to the king 
in council ; it being doubtful whether the award of the appeal was the correct 
one, a point on which there is no need to enlarge. 

The following manuscript was evidently written at a time when the country 
was subject to the control of Mohammedan chiefs, or possibly even so late as 
when subject to the nabob of Arcot ; for it speaks of tribute imposed by Amd- 
durs. The writer of the manuscript, being a Hindu, seems to have been struck 
with those points wherein the Maravas differed from pure Hindus : and chiefly 
fixed on the detail of these customs. His account evinces, when compared 
with Raffles* History of Java, that the Maravas are at least quite as much assi- 
milated to the Javanese, as to the Hindus. It is of itself a topic of interest 
to find, at the extreme south, a race of pco|)le oiiginally distinct from the 
Hindiis, and still materially so. In this respect they arc relatively ns the Welsh 
to the English ; while, as to language, the case of the Normans, who at length 
submitted to learn and use the Anglo-Saxon, modified and enlarged by their 
own tongue, is perhaps a nearer parallel. Sanscrit, however, to which I allude, 
is much less influential on the colloquial speech, or written documents, of the 
extreme south, than among the natives here, on the northern coniines of the 
usage of the Tamil language j and bordering on the Telugu districts, where 
Sanscrit, pure or derived, is still more copiously borrowed, and employed. 

It remains, perhaps, only to state, that the style of the following manuscript 
is, in the original, loose ; sometimes confused, or prolix. It is nof the pro* 
duction of one accustomed to much writing; neither does the credit of great 
acuteness, or expansion of mind, belong to it. The chief point of its value 
i.s the exhibition of customs different from those of pure Hindus. As such it 
may be of some interest; ami may also be of use in some contemplated inves- 
tigations, annunciation of which might, at prc.sent, be premature. 

(Translation) 

An account of the tribe of Maravas inhabiting the Ramnad and Sivagangai 
Districts. 

There arc seven subdivisions in the tribe of the Maravas, respectively deno- 
minated Sembu-nattu, Kondaiyau Kottai, Apanur-nattu, Agattha, Oru-nattu, 
Upukatti, and Kurichikattu. Among these subdivi-sions that of the Semhu- 
naitu-Maravas is the principal one. These four persons, that is to say, Udiyat- 
dever, of Sivagangai, Kaimutlii-Udiyat-dever, Orurudiyat-dever, Papanam- 
pantal-udiyat-dever, are relatives of the Sethupathi, a.s father-in-law or brother- 
in-law, and are subordiqate to the Sethupathi*s authority. Among the.se four 
tribes the following subordinate classes are considered as branches ; that is to 
snyj the Pichakili, Marikakili, and the Sittir-makili. In these four tribes it is 
not permitted to intermarry with the mother’s branch or class ; but they inter- 
marry with those that are co-heirs, with themselves, of family property ; that 
is, with the children of their uncles, or the senior and junior brethren of their 
respective fathers. Except with these Marava.s, this custom obtains not ; for 
other classes (of Hindus) intermarry with the mother’s relatives ; and are not 

* Since the shove was written, 1 have met with a manuscript In the Mackenzie coilection giving all 
the details of this transaction. 
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allowed to marry with the immediate descendants of their father's relatircs 
Among the Sembu-nattu Maravas, it is the custom of the family of Sethupathi 
Udiyat-dever, if the husband die, for the wife to enter the fire, or burn herself 
with the dead body of her husband. If the occasional occurrence of an excep. 
tion to this practice be found, then the surviving wife is bound to remain all 
her life a widow and cannot marry again. However, in the case of the daugh- 
ters only of the Sethupathi, and of Udiyat-dever, there is the peculiar custom, 
that if the husband die, or if the marriage prove mutually unacceptable (to the 
living parties), then the relatives and friends of both are assembled, who allow 
the female, in cither case, to choose another husband who is acceptable to her. 
Sometimes (in these two families), though rarely, the wife, on losing her first 
husband, has been known to ascend the funeral pile ; and, in some cases a 
preference has been voluntarily given to remain in a state of widowhood. 

The relatives of Udiyat-dever, the Sivagangai chief, are the following 
Sakanti-mnttuku-maru-dever — Padamattur-Oya-dever — Kattanur-tirukanat- 
clever — Arulikottai-Nallan-dever — Severkottai-periy udiyat-dever — Karkiidi- 
kattanat-dever — Sembanur-raja-dever — Olakudi-muttuka-rupar-dever — Kova- 
nur-Buvulagat-dever — these all arc of the Sivagangai district. These recipro- 
cally give and receive wives to and from each other, including Udiyat-dever of 
Sivagangai. The whole of them are of the class of Sembu-nattu Maravas; 
they arc also subordinate to the district ruler of Sivagangai. 

These Maravas, and also those first mentioned, are by profession votaries 
of Siva ; notwithstanding they worship Karupan, Bhadra-kali, Santana-karu- 
pan, Muttii-karupan, Vira bhadra, Sangili-karupan, Muni-esvaran, Ayyanar, 
Hariyavan, Samaiyan, Guru-nathan, Pathinettam-padi Karupan, Mathiiraivi- 
ran : and to these various deities they make offerings of liquor, ilesh, and fruits; 
praying to them according to the fashion of their own wishes. Then whenever 
the pujaris (persons ofiiciating) arc seized with the (evil) spirit, they utter re- 
plies announcing the (before not expressed) thoughts of the worshipping vota- 
ries, and declaring sometimes a prosperous, sometimes an unsuccessful, result. 
Among thc-se Maravas, many persons habitually make use of palm-wine anil 
country arrack, as being the custom of the tribe; but a few refrain. Some of 
the men of the common classes among these Maravas are accustomed to 
lengthen the car-lobes as long as a finger, and to put in them ear-rings; but 
the chiefs themselves never do so. Some persons wear ear-rings in the ordi- 
nary manner, (that is, without lengthening the ears). Of the female Maravas, 
some lengthen the' ear-lobes to the extent of six or seven inches, and wear 
different kinds of jewels, distinctive of their class or tribe. They wear very 
large garments, of twenty-five or thirty cubits in length, folded in plaits, and 
fastened behind. (Other natives, being Hindus, do not exceed at the utmost 
twenty cubits; fastened on the right side in front). Some of the men use a 
small handkerchief worn on the head, others a white, or coloured, handker- 
chief of six or seven cubits; they never wear turbans. The rulers only, and 
that on special occasions, put on turbans, robes, and jewels, according to the 
customary fashions of the Hindus. 

The Marava chiefs, and also the heads of smaller districts were, in earlier 
days, either simply proprietors of the villages, and of the right of the soil, or 
else they were merely guards of villages ; but in process of time they became 
principal rulers, or chiefs of districts ; and though po.S8essing a long series of 
privileges and wealth as rulers, yet when poets write their panegyrics, or sing 
their praises, it is customary to style and entitle them only from the first small 
town, of which their ancestors were the possessors, or the guards. Besides 
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these persons who are chiefs, of the other ordinary classes of the Maravas, 
not being subject to their authority, some are possessors, or guards, of villages; 
some are cultivators of the soil ; and they appropriate the proceeds in part to 
gifts to idol-temples, in other part to house-repairs, and they pay tribute, 
according to the proportion demanded from them, by the Amildars and other 
revenue officers. 

The manner of their marriages is the following : whether the two parties 
be of the same or of two different villages, some of the man's relatives go to 
the dwelling of the bride, and there while the chank (or conch-shell) is being 
blown, they tie on the tali (emblem of marriage) ; after which they bring her 
to the house of the bridegroom (who does not go himself) : the immediate re- 
latives with whom this office rests, are the sister of the bridegroom or else one 
of his aunts, accompanied by other relatives. On the bride being brought to 
the bridegroom’s house, the relatives of both parties assemble there, and are 
feasted by the bridegroom with flesh-meat and other matters, to the extent of 
his ability, for one or two days ; when they are dismissed to their respective 
villages. Should it so happen, either in the case of wealthy rulers of districts, 
or of poorer common people, that any impediment arises to prevent the com- 
plete celebration of the marriage with all attendant ceremonies, according to 
the sacred books and customs of the tribe, then the tali only is sent and the 
female is brought to the house of the husband. At a subsequent period, even 
after two or three children have been born, the husband sends the usual 
(Hindu) summons to a marriage, of areca-nut and betel-leaf ; and, when the 
relatives are assembled, the bride and bridegroom arc publicly seated in state 
under the marriage pandal : the want of completeness in the former contract is 
made up ; and all needful ceremonies being gone through, they perform the 
public procession through the streets of the town ; when they break the coco- 
nut, in the presence of Vignesvara (Ganesa); and, according to the means pos- 
sessed by the parties, the celebration of the marriage is concluded in one day, 
or prolonged to two, three, or four days. The tali before tied on, has the 
name of katu~tdli^ and the name of the last ceremony is called “ the removal 
of the former deficiency.” If it so happen that, after the first ceremony, the 
second be not performed, then the children of such an alliance are lightly re- 
garded among the Maravas. Should the husband die during the continuance of 
the first relation, and before the second ceremony be performed, then the dead 
body of the man,' and also the woman, are placed upon the same seat, and the 
ceremonies of the second marriage, according to the customs of the tribe, being 
gone through, the tali is taken off; the woman is considered to be a widow, 
and can marry with some other man. These two customs of tying on the ffi/t, 
and the consequent ceremony, arc common to all the subdivisions of the Ma- 
ravas. 

The like usages also obtain among the class of people termed Agambadiyar. 
Besides, with the exceptions of the Kallars (Collaries) of the Tondaman’s 
country, the Kallars of the Visanga district, and the Kallars of the eighteen 
palliyams (districts) conneicted with the Tanjore kingdom, all the tribes of the 
Kallar caste, throughout the Madura country, follow the preceding customs of 
the first and second marriage, in the aforesaid manner. 

Among the Maravas, the kings or the rulers of districts, or principal men, 
are accustomed to perform the ceremony of tying on the tali, of in performing 
the marriage at once in full, with reference to females of the Agambadiyar 
tribe. The female children of such marriages can intermari^ with the Maravas, 
but not among the Agambadiyar tribe. On the other hand, the male offspring 
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of such marriages is considered to be of the motlier’s tribe, and can intermarrv 
with the Agambadiyas, but not in the tribe of the Maravas. Among the wliolc 
of the Maravas, the usual titular sirname is Dever (god). Among the AgamlM- 
diyas, the ordinary sirnamc is Servikaren. The titular sirname of all the 
Kallars is Ambalakaren. The tribes that pay outward respect to the aiiihorit) 
of the Sethupathi, are the eighteen chiefs of the Tanjore country; Udijjit- 
dever, the chief of Sivagangai ; the Tondaman of Puthu-Kotai (or new fort) : 
these testify towards him great veneration. The reason is, because Tirnmahi- 
naicker, the sovereign of the Madura and Trichinopoly country, gave to the 
Sethupathi, the title of Tirumala-Sethupathi ; bestowed on him the appro- 
priate insignia of royal power; presented to him the lion-headed palanquin, 
in which he himself had been accustomed to be carried ; called him his adopted 
son ; invited him to cat of the cold rice of which he (the king) had before par- 
taken ; and conferred on him the title of Sethupathi. In consequence, the 
aforesaid persons, from that time forwards, rendered to the Sethupathi the 
respectful recognition due to a superior; (that is, standing before him, with 
the two palms of the hands joined together, and held in front of the breast) 
The following chiefs among the seventy-two Poligars of Madura, that is to saj, 
the chiefs of Tinnevelly, Cata-homa nayak of Panjalam-curuchi, Serumali- 
nayak of Cadal-ciulai, the Tukal-var Dottiyas, being all of inferior caste, fall 
prostrate before the Sethupathi ; and afterwards are not allowed to he seated 
in his presence, l)ut stand with their arms (respectfully) folded. The following 
chiefs pay the Sethupathi no exterior sign of respect or homage what.soever ; 
that is to say, the Sillavas and others of Vettiyaburam, the Vadai-carei, Sokaiii- 
pattai, Uttu-malai, Settiiru, Sarandai, and other Marava chiefs ; with the Va- 
naiya chiefs of Siva-giri of seven tlionsand fields, the Talivaii-Kotai, and other 
Vanaiya chiefs. If they come before the Sethn|)athi, he ri.ses in token of 
courtesy. When the Sethupathi goes out publicly, the criers (or heralds) pro- 
claim him to be servant of the house of Tirumala-naicker, and invincible by 
the seventy-two cliicfs (poligars) of Madura. Thus much is the narrative of 
the Sethupathis, and other Maravas of the Semhu-nattu. 

The following is a circumstantial account of the Maravas of Kdiuliun-Kottai, 
and of the Upu Kottai Maravas, who are heads of districts in the province of 
Tinnevelly. Among the Upu-kottai Maravas is Vadagarai Senna-nanchu 
deven; among the Komlian-Kottai Maravas are Periya-.sami-deven of Sakam- 
pati; Maruthapii-deven of Uttu-malai, Tirii-vanal-deven of Settur, Kadari- 
Suravat-deven of Surandi, Sethu-rayen of Singam-patti ; Nalla-Kutti-devcn of 
Urkudu, Sevel-puli-deveii of Ney Kiitan, Arugu-dever of Kuruka-vatti, Muva- 
raiyan of Kodi-kulam, Tadiya-talavan of Cadambur, Indra Talavan of Mani- 
yaclri, and the ruler of Naduva-Kuruchi. \Vith the exception of the Upu- 
kottai chief, the other twelve are of the Kondiaa-kottai Maravas. The cus- 
toms of their tribe arc the following. 'J'hey do not make use of palni-wiiie- 
arruck; and though they eat flesh-meat, they yet bathe daily; and, putting on 
their silk* garments, they then pay homage to Siva. They also make charitable 
presents or donations (to temples and the Brahmins). With the exception of 
the wives and daughters of the ruling chiefs, all their relatives follow thi.s rule 
in the case of young women who, being childless, have lost their husbands, 

* Or, 'wet gannenU.’ According to the notiunsof the Hindus, garments, if wette«i, orsilk garments, 
cannot convey deilement by the touch. For exainf Ic, there are native physicians of tiie Valluvar 
(IHurlah) tribe ■ if they wish to feel the pulse of a |>crson of caste, a silk garment is interiKtsal between 
the {Miint of contact. Two or three native dtM'lors liavc h<wl suilicieiit weight, by rea»uii of their high 
reputation, to uVeaxiin^this t ustoin. In the lascof a Hindu doitor (of caste, having to feel the pulse 
of a woman, in a ca.so dr ccicinoiual uncieoinicss, a silk i’.niiaiit is iii like manner mteriHised, m order 
to prcvnit conUuiiinutioit. 
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that is to sny, the parents and principal persons among her relatives come and 
enquire whether, on account of her }outh, it is her wish again to marry or 
otherwise : if she consent, another rntwriage is arranged ; but if she do not 
consent, she remains a widow. In these things the customs of the Upu-kottai 
and Kondian-kottai Maravas agree. The whole of the foregoing chiefs wear 
on their heads a handkerchief, either coloured or white, of seven or eight 
cubits, but do not wear turbans. They wear a body-cloth coloured, in the 
wav called Nir-kaivi (said to be the effect of constant washing every day), which 
is of eight cubits ; but jackets, or vests, with long skirt.s, are not worn by them. 

Among the Kondian-kottai Maravas, with the exceptions of the twelve 
before-mentioned chiefs, and their people, others of that class reside in the 
Kamnad province, which is under the authority of the Sethupathi ; and arc in 
.some cases possessors oi' villages, in others renters of villages, for a time : 
lhc.se also give a certain smaller proportion# than usual of tribute {vnri) to the 
Sethupathi; they also appoint their own substitutes in the cultivation, and 
then hold ofHcial revenue situations under the Sethupathi. Those not so em- 
ployed manage their own lands, and give tribute of the proceeds (edraw- 
mrMti), according to the ordinary custom. 

The Apanur-nattu Maravas follow the custom.s of the tribe, with the receiv- 
ing and giving in marriage, the same as the Kondian-kottai Maravas. Some 
among them are possessors of the villages; .some of them temporary renters; 
half of them are manual cultivatoi.s, paying tribute to the government. 

The customs of tlie tribe of Agata-Maravas are the following : these are 
.servants to the before-mentioned Dottiya.s, and this by hereditary de.sccnt. 
The men serve the men, and the women .serve the women. The women of 
this tribe wear ornaments of red gnm-lac, made to resemble coral. They 
imitate the females of the Dottiya tribe in the fashion of their ear-ornuments. 
The Dottiya men retain a portion of the Agata women as a sort of inferior 
'vive.s. The Agatas arc commonly culled “ earth-coral wearing Maravas;” be- 
cause they fabricate the semblance of Jewels from gum-lac. If the husband of a 
woman of the Agata tiibc die, .she again enters on the marriage stsite. These 
women are at liberty to take as many successive husbands a.s they please* 
This is the detail of the Agata Maravas. 

The following i.s the account of the Cnruchi Kattn Maravas. The customs 
of this class resemble those of the before-nieniioned Sembu-natta Maravas. 
Although the females of the Curuchi Kattu Marava.s intermarry with men of 
the Sembu-natta Marava.s, yet the women of the latter class do not intermarry 
with the Agata Maravas ; and the male oH'->pring of such marriages intermarry 
only with women of the Sembu-natta Maravas. 'i'hough the Curuchi Kattu 
Maravas are Saivas, yet they perform pujai (worship) to variou.s images, aa 
before specified. These people are all of them .servants or labourers in culti- 
vation, or small farmers, under the Sethujmthi. Others are u()on the footing 
of the Sethupathi’s projier people; and pay tribute for their lands in the same 
manner. Such is the account of the Curuchi Kattu Maravas. 

•The follow ing is the account of the Orurnattu Vattugai Maravas. These 
are Saivas ; but, as above, perform worship to various iinage.s. They are habi- 
tuated to drunkenness. Like the before-mentioned Maravas, they are accus- 
tomed, on the part of the bridegroom, to give thirtyf fanams as a marriage- 
present to the bride, which is received by her father and mother. The elder 
or younger sister of the bridegroom goes to the house of the bride: and, to 

* The meaning seems to !k>. that these pay less in consideration of sers ing os (perks or accountants in 
the ciitcherry. 

f Most probably •' cully fanams. " 
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the sound of the conch’Shell, ties on the tali ; and early on the following 
morning brings her to the house of the bridegroom. After some time, occa- 
sionally three or four years, when there are indications of offspring, in the 
fourth or fifth month, the relatives of the pair assemble and perform the cere- 
mony of removing the deficiency ; placing the man and his wife on a seat in 
public, and having the sacrifice by fire and other matters conducted by the 
Purohitan (pr brahman); after which the relatives sprinkle seshai rice (or rice 
beaten out without any application of water) over the heads 6f the pair. The 
relatives are feasted and otherwise hospitably entertained ; and these in return 
bestow donations on the pair, from one fanam to one pagoda. The marriage 
is then finished. Sometimes, when money for expenses is wanting, this wed- 
ding ceremony is postponed till after the birth of two or three children. If 
the first husband die, another marriage is customary. Should it so happen 
that the husband, after the tying on of the tali in the first instance, dislikes 
the object of his former choice, then the people of their tribe are assembled; 
she is conducted back to her mother’s house; sheep, oxen, eating-plute, with 
brass cup, jewels, ornaments, and whatever else she niay have brought with 
her from her mother’s house, are returned ; and the tally which was put on, is 
broken off and taken away. If the wife dislike the husband, then the money 
he paid, the expenses which he iricnried in the wedding, the itdi which he 
eaused to be bound on her, arc restored to him, and the woman, taking what- 
soever she brought with her, returns to her mother’s house, and marries again, 
at her pleasure. This class of people belonging to the Sivagangai district, are 
soldiers of Udiyat-dever, those of them who live in the llamnad district arc 
soldiers of the Sethupathi. Those who carry spear and sword have land 
given them, producing five knlams of rice; those bearing muskets, seven 
kalams; those bearing lhesrtr%V, nine those bearing the (or 

gun for two men), fourteen halamsy becauhe of the two men, being double 
allowance. A sirdar, of 100 men, has land equal to the produce of fifty 
kalams; half as nuich is apportioned to a chief of fifty men. These gVants 
are made from various villages and towns In this way they derive the |)ro- 
duce, paying tribute of five fanaius for every kalam of rice ; and in this way 
the cultivation is managed. Such is the account of the Oriirnutta-Maravas. 
The like custom of military service is common to the other classes of the tribe 
of Maravas. 

This is the completion of the illustration of the customs of the entire tribe 
of Maravas.* 


* From the Madras Journal of Literature and .Si icncc, for October 1830. 



No* ' 

Tbe reader who haMi^ljr a genera! to 

of its people in the ^jsame ma^^aa. of thOi^i^ ^ Portingn^ 
considers them aar marke4d>>'«trong noiional^.|^ whioliextj^>itkir 

perfect unifonitty over the:.Tast U^ct of county known .% the ^IMHOO of 
India. In tbe former part t>f this judgment ho is ifgfaW^ il^r is ai 
variance with truth.' There are certain leading traits of oharailJ( which, 
not only distingtfish tiw people of India but which appertaiiNo all the inhp- 
i)itants of the. BSt^t; but the slightest reflection upon the ^ 

country, upon the jmiherous races of which its people are pompos^, apd « 
the varied ciroumstM^es in which they have been plac^» migiit jAd|oe a 
suspicion that great iiliversity of character might be expectedl^opo 
obsenatiOh would shew tliat such diversity actually prevails. I^mid4y jP 
generally believed toilbe one main feature in the natfhe character, and, tj^ii 
great extent, the belief is well founded. Nevertheless, there are exceptipnn,, 
to be made and degrees to be observed. The Mahometans^ for the most 
part, are less timid than the Hindoos,* and many tribes of each class BSimie 
far less of this quality than the majority of their fellows. Iq oerti^< spdts, 
entire communities are met with, whose activity and daring wouldiwetn to 
characterize as rather of European than Asiatic origin. These are the lien, 
with whom it is mo^t difficult fbr a foreign Government to dl^!* An excess 
of rigour may provoke resistance-T-an excess of indulg;ence, by pxciting a 
belief of the Weakness , of the ruling power, may readily lead totlie some 
result Aa union of moderation with firmness is tbe only policy upon whieh 
a Government so circumstanced can be entitled to rely, and a very sli|d4 
failing in the due admixture of these wholesome ingredients may 

or the description of natives last adverted to, are a large propdl(puJu|lf 
the inhabitants of Eohilcund. In this province the number of llahompta^ 
in propoilion to that of Hindoos, far exceeds what is usually found inptbel 
parts of India. 3y some, the Mahometans have been suppo^d^o con^ut# 
nearly half tbe popqjjBtion> and if this estimate be exaggerated, its e^stence 
is sufficient to sfa^ that the proportion must be large to have giveii ri^jB tp 
suuh a calculation. These Mahometans were of Afghan race, and emigrated 
about the beginning of the eighteenth century. They are represented as high- 
spirited, sanguinary, qnd revengeful-<-strongly attached to a military life, but 
impatient of the restraints of European discipline. Great numbers of them bad 
served under Holkar, andj^t the period under considerntion, many found % 
refuge in the service of their countiyman Ameer Khan. A numerous bodys 
however, remained iroefnpl'oyed and in great distress : they oonsequeatly 
were ready to embrace any obanoc that appeared to. promise subsistenoc and 
distiaction, and evenito aocelerate ih^ta^ career of fortune tgr fomenting 
discontent and" disturbance* * / 

Some curious particulars cf the state of soci^ existiag|d| Rohilcund are , 
/f^fn/.tfot//.N.S.VoL.32.No.88. E 
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related in tw'o papers submitted by Mr. Strachey to the Court of Nizanmt 
Adawlut. These papers were drawn up eleven jears before the oecurrpnc<‘ 
of the transactions about to be related, but the changes wrought in the 
intermediate period were not sufficient to render Mr. Slrachey’s stalemeiits 
inapplicable. It appears that robberies were much less frequent throughout 
the ceded provinces than in the lower province.s, and the reason assigm-d liy 
Mr. Strachey for this fact is, not the supremacy of the law, but the relianop 
of the natives upon their own prowess, and their habit of standing hy each 
other in the event of being attacked. “The grand object of law and polno," 
.says the writer, “ security of person and property, is better aeconiplishod 
here by the spirit of the people than in Bengal by the Regulations.” Thu 
number of crimes reported, it appears, was small, and the number of offen- 
ders taken and brought to justice, when compared with the number ofca^(^ 
reported, was larger than might have been expected. One remarkable and 
characteristic feature in the criminal statistics of Uohilcund was, that wiide 
offences against property were few, ca.scs of homicide in ail its gradalioi^ 
of guilt wore comparatively of frequent occurrence. They were mostly the 
acts of individuals proceeding upon their own impulses, without concert or 
confederacy with others. They rarely originated in a desire for pbiinh r, 
but generally had their ri.se in revenge, jealousy, wounded pride, or tin' 
sudden impulse of anger; but there was an exception to this of an extraor- 
dinary character, and which was not less detestable than anomalous. 'I he 
murder of children, for the sake of the ornaments which they wore, was one 
of the most common crimes, and this horrible fact tends very much to louei 
our estimation of a people, who, with many of the vices of half-civilized 
nations, were supposed to possess many of the sterner and ruder viitues 
That the really brave should, under any circumstances, imbue their hamb in 
the blood of childhood, seems almo.st impossible : the fact that this cowardly 
crime was perpetrated in furtherance of petty robbery, is calculated to 
increase the disgust with which it must be regarded by ail who retain the 
slightest tinge of humanity; and the alleged security of property in Rohil- 
ound loses half its value in the well constituted mind, when it thus appears 
to have arisen from no better motive than fear. Property was safe in the 
hands of those who had the strength to protect it ; by^t weakness afforded 
lawful prey : the property which had no better guardian than infant inno- 
cence wa.s seized without scruple, and the blood of its bearer shed without 
remorse. It is the disclosure of facts like these which reduces uncivilized and 
serni-oivilized life to their true dimensions; and it is the concealment of them 
which had led to the absurd belief of the superior excellence of the savage 
and the gradual deterioration of man by civilization. If any virtue is of 
suoh hardy nature ns to flourish best when deprived of the fostering hand of 
cultivation — a point more than doubtful— it is certain that, in a slate of law- 
lessness, all the vices shoot out and fructify in wild and rank luxuriance. Man, 
untaught and unrestrained, may,* for a time, and under favourable circum- 
stances, manifest certain attractive qualities, and appear to be actuated by 
pure and elevated' motives; but the appearance is fallacious ; when his passions 
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nre roused and his fears at rest, his real character will become apparent, to 
the confusion of those theories which place the excellence of human nature 
II, tlie nearest possible approach to the state of the brutes which prowl the 
jiinfrle.* 

The crimes by which Rohilcund was distinguished found a ready excuse 
in the prevalence among the Mahometans of the doctrine of fatalism : and 
the same convenient belief afforded consolation under the consequent punish- 
ment. Mr. Strachey represents the following confession as a fair sample of 
ilinstMvhieliw’cro usually made: “1 was provoked — I was impelled by fate to 
kill the deceased — all must die at the hour appointed — no one can struggle 
a<'ainst destiny — it was written, his time was come.” Thus the assassin con- 
Miiced himself that he was but a cog in the wheel of fate, performing his 
appointed part in the revolution of human events; and in the sentiments he 
n\()\ved, he spoke those of his countrymen generally. Exertions, they said, 
were incfrectual to contend with a power in whose hands man is but a mere 
instrument— it was the part of mortals to resign themselves, and aUstain 
from useless attempts to alter the established course of things. It is plain 
that, where the doctrines of fatalism are received, a door is opened for the 
\vi(i('st indulgence of tlic passions. The restraints of prudence as well as 
those of principle are removed, the fatalist arguing if it is decreed that I 
am to suffer, suffer I must ; on the other hand, if fate has awarded me im- 
piimty, nothing can assail me or endanger my safety.” It is an error to sup- 
])osc that men’s opinions exercise little influence over their actions. If, un- 
ibitimatcly, they arc too often unavailing for good, it is beyond doubt that 
they arc found powerfully eflicient for evil. 

Among such a people, neither the Bntisli Government, nor any regular 
go\ernmcnt, could be popular. They Imd been separated at no remote 
period from the dominion of Oude, one of the worst governed states in the 
woild. ’riieir zemindars had been accustomed to exercise a degree of 
power which, under the British Government, it was found necessary to 
control, by sulijecting all classes to the operation of the law. I'his was 
regarded as an insufferable grievance by tlic zemindars, and though the con- 
dition of the ryots was decidedly improved, the feeling of habitual depen- 
dance upon their chief was so strong, that it was diflieult either to shake it, 
or to excite a counteracting feeling among the [wople in favour of their own 
lights. This state of things is depicted by Mr. Strachey with some force, 
lie says, “ deprive the ryots of a necessary of life, and they sit silent; 
nobody cares for them, and they cannot help themselves. But take from 
their chief the management of the police, which he exercised only to ojipress 
them; restrain him from disturbing the peace ’’of the country, and he will 
prevail upon them to take up arms in his cause, and contend in a hopeless 

• The extraordinary aime which has given rise to the above remarks, suggested to Mr. .Strachey a 
very extraordinary remedy, lie seriously proposed to prohibit the wearing of gold and silver ornaments 
by children, and to enforce the prohibition by the forfeiture of the ornaments or some other penalty. 
This fancy of depriving pe'rsons of their property because that property is liable to lie Invailed by 
lawless men, is about as rational as it would be to forbid men to cat in order to secure them from tJie 
inconveniences of indigestion, or to sleep lest they should be murdered while in a state of unconscious- 
ness. But law projectors have indulged in strange flights. An amusing book might be written on the 
'• Freaks of Legislalor>," from Drsco to Jeremy Bentham. 
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desperate enterprize against all the powers of government civil and militnn . 
Stich are our subjects— they resist authority without pretence of right or 
hope of success. Their disorders afford no signs of grievance or even of 
discontent.” 

The upper classes disliked the regular administration of law, and when 
tlie cause of their dislike is traced, it will increase the surprise felt at thoir 
having been able to induce the inferior classes to support them. According 
to Mr. Strachey, when a native of rank was asked what part of the c^tn- 
blished system was obnoxious to him, he would answer, “that which 
reduces me to a level with my domestics and labourers.” Hy the sainr 
authority, it is staled, that “a man of high caste and wealth, conceiving fhat 
he possesses superior rights and privileges, thinks himself disgraced byheing 
called into court on any occasion.” 1 Ic has an aversion also to be examiiuMl 
publicly as a witness. “ Is my testimony,” says he, “ rated no higher than 
that of my servants and coolies, and am 1 to stand on an equality with them, 
and reply .is a criminal to their petty complaints for an assault or al iM\c 
language?” The dissatisfaction, therefore, originated in that which has 
generally been esteemed the perfection and glory of the law— its impar- 
tiality and non-respect for persons. Some auxiliary grounds of complaint 
were resorted to, as is usual in such cases, and the never-failing ones of the 
expense and delay of judicial proceedings u’cro not forgotten. Upon thh 
part of the subject, the observations of Mr. Strachey appear very ji^t. 
“ .Suppo.sing,” he says, “it to be true that these evils exist to a gicnt 
degree, such evils should not be charged to the introduction of our sysUMu 
as its most characteristic marks. Let not the present be compared to a slate 
of things never known here, when justice was cheap and expeditious, luit 
with that which ccrtaiiily did heretofore exist, viz. one in which there was 
no justice at all to be got; where the important sacred duty of redressing 
injuries and punishing crimes, depended upon the tyranny and caprices of a 
revenue oflicer, who either entirely disregarded the duty, or by corruption 
and abuse made it a source of ])rofil.” After thus pointing out the real 
objects to be compared, Mr. Strachey might well say : “ It is, indeed, extra 
ordinary that it should, with anyone, ever become doubtful w hether the 
country actually derives benefit from such a change ns has taken place , 
when for rapacity and injustice is substituted a system of mildness, humanity, 
liberality — in a word, of justice — of justice, the acknowledged source nl 
moral relations, the only solid basis of legitimate government. Is it to no 
purpose tlunt our fJovernment, at an immense expense, maintains its judicial 
establishments, that so large a portion of its servants is occupied, in dili- 
gently and conscientiously enquiring into and redressing the wrongs of 
individuals ? The same people, heretofore accustomed to look for extor- 
tion and violence at the hands of their rulers, ‘without appeal or hope of 
remedy, may now see public officers the most respectable for rank and 
station and connexions, if accused of malversation, undergo a strict im- 
partial open trial. When they .see such things, I cannot but believe they 
acknowledge the blessings conferred upon them by their new rulers. They 
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vill not at least dt'iiy that our intentions arc pooil, and that wo appear to ba 
iruiiled by principles of ccpiity and justice, and to have their welfare at heart 
more than their old rulers had. It is scarcely possible for an unprejudiced 
mind to doubt the superiority of our government, when firmly estaldished, 
to tho native governments. To do so is to compare anarchy, oppression, 
and wretchedness, with justice, moderation, peace, and security/’ 

I 'rom these opinions few persons of sound judgment will dissent, nor 
fiom the mode in which Mr. Straehey accounts for the hostility of some of 
ilip 7 emindars. “ They seem,’* he sa}s, << to forget or to value not the 
ad\antiiges they derive from our system of justice and general security. 
riie> remember only the power whicli most of them made a bad use of. 
To protect the ryots from violence and extortion within, and from the depre- 
dations of barbarous enemies from without, gains us tlic good-will of the 
•,\i‘ak and helpless only— of those whose voice is not heard — of those who 
Iia\e licen c\er led or driven by a masttj-/’ 

'I'lie views of Mr. Straehey are, to a certain extent, conlirmed by the 
ie|>(nt of the (Commissioners appointed to impure into the disturbances at 
l)iin’j!l\ ill ]S](). They represent our eourts of justice to be viewed ns a 
uiievancp by the upper classes, and not as a blessing by Iho lower. With 
H'gnrd to the majority of the latter, the ('ommi‘'sioners add, that the expense 
ol our eourts rendered them seaicely aceessdde, and their delay nearly 
iiM’hss. 'riiis charge had been answered by antieipalion by Mr. Straehey. 
ill comparing the previous slate of llohileund with that which then existed, 

I lie comparison was not between a good system of law and a bad one, or 
between two systems of law, both good or both bad. It was between law 
and no law. The habits of the people of Kohileund mi»ht lead them to 
pielcr the latter half of the alternative; bnl it does not follow that their 
pieleroncc was just, or that it was a ehoiee worthy of encouragement or 
even of indulgence: and when it vv'as added that the personal punishments, 
to winch men were liable in the criminal couit*-', rendered them more an 
oliject of terror than of gratitude for the protection of life and property, 
it may be asked, to whom were the crimmal courts olijects of terror? If to 
cvil-doers, this was precisely what was intended, and the system worked 
well. If to the people at large, may not a further (juestion be put May 
il Hot be asked vvlietlier the opinions of a large proportion of the population 
on the subject of government were not rather ioo-'C, and their estimate of 
the value of human life luit moderate ? By such jiersons all restraint is felt 
as a grievance. An institution for the promotion of chastity would be un- 
popular in a community of debauchees. Au institution for the preservation 
<jf life and property must also be unpopular with a people v\’ho regarded 
both as the lawful prize of the stronger. ’J’lie freebooter and the pirate 
tliunk you not for the rao.st perfect system of law that can be devised. Kx- 
actly in proportion to the degree in which it approaches perfection w ill be 
tlicir hatred of it. I’ruc, that they arc protected in their lawful rights as 
ncll as others, but liiry w ill readily forego this boon for the pleasure of 
incMug upon their neighbours. To such men, a court of justice is a trap. 
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and a judge a common enemy. Even with better disposed persons, the 
expectation entertained by the Commissioners, of finding gratitude the return 
of good government, was somewhat Utopian. Gratitude towards individuals 
is not so common as the lover of our species could wish, gratitude to the state 
is still less frequent; the share which falls even to the wisest and the most 
beneficent governors is small indeed. Some minor sources of complaint, 
adverted to by the Commissioners, might rest on a more solid ba^is of 
grievance. The indiscriminate and officious zeal of the officers of the 
courts, the agency of common informers, the practice of summary arrests 
and of domiciliary visits, were alleged to have produced an injurious effect 
upon the public mind, extending far beyond the sphere of their occunence. 
In all these reprehensible transactions, however, it may be observed that the 
instruments were natives, and the practices complained of were clearly also 
of native' origin. The law retainers of the courts, the informers and bar- 
raters, were the countrymen of tliose whom they injured or annoyed ; and 
.summary arrests and domiciliary visitations are certainly not procesM'^ of 
English growth. The European functionaries may have consented to adopt 
them, but there can be little doubt that the modes of proceeding, as well 
as the accusations, were suggested by those who hoped to profit by them. 
This will not, indeed, excuse the English authorities who incautiously lent, 
themselves to such acts and such agents, but it removes from them the 
infamy of having planned the one or created the other. The tools of des- 
potism were ready to their hands, and they can only be charged with a 
deficiency of moral determination in not having indignantly cast them awaj 
Under the native rule, tyranny, extortion, and outrage were universal. A 
better system was introduced by the British, but those who administered it 
were compelled to have recourse to sucli agency as native materials aflbrded. 
If this were not of the best description — and it would perhaps be no exag- 
geration to affirm that it was of the very worst — the misfortune was great, 
but the Britisli Government is not to be condemned for it. In countries which 
stand the highc.st in civili.sation and morals, and under the pure.st administra- 
tion of law, the lower emissaries of the courts are among the dregs and 
refuse of society. In India, this class of persons has always been pre- 
eminent in all that is base and vile, and it would be strange, indeed, if 
Rohiicund had formed an exception. 

Upon the whole, the truth will be that there w'a.s some small share of 
grievance, and a very large amount of discontent, — that discontent arising 
from the lawless propensities of the people generally, from the mortified 
ambition of the upper classes and the miserable poverty of the lower. IVe- 
viously to its cession to the British, the country had, by mis-governmeid, 
been reduced to a slate almost of desolation, and though it had subse- 
quently improved, yet it must be remembered, that fourteen years is but 
a short period for raising a country from ruin to prosperity. The misery of 
the people, and the turbulence of the leaders, were elements powerfully 
adapted to coalesce in the production of an explosion. The privations and 
sufferings of the lower classes were borne by them with sullen indifference, 
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if not with patience — and little danger to the state might have arisen from- 
this source ; but the people of Rohilcund were actuated by a fanatical 
attachment to their chiefs, which induced them to follow wherever their supe- 
rior would lead them, This feeling was altogether independent of the 
popularity of the chieftain, or of any claim w'hich he might have upon the 
atfections of his followers. It had nothing to do with the justice of his 
cause, and was even uninfluenced by his good or ill fortune. Men are , 
ah\a\s found in abundance to gather round the standard of a tyrant, so long 
as his career is one of victory ; but the adherence of the people of Rohil- 
cuiid to their oppressors seems to have had no reference to their success. 
'I’lic followers of a proscribed robber remained attached to him, when niis- 
foilunc had deprived him of all power of rewarding their services, and 
when hope itself was lost. Their fidelity was the effect of mere habit, but 
il afforded the chiefs a powerful instrument for thwarting and annoying the 
po\crnment, whenever their caprice or calculation led them to employ it. 
I'lip country was prepared for change of any sort, and by applying a very 
small portion of the principle of fermentation, the entire mass might be put 
ji) motion. 

In the district of Bareilly, this was found in the altcnipt to introduce 
ccilain police regulations, ^\hich had been carried into effect without difli- 
culty through the greater part of the territories subject to the presidency of 
Bengal. These arrangements, however, involved certain fiscal regulations, 
which were eagerly seized at Bareilly, ns a ground for dissatisfaction and 
resistance. A new tax is not a very popular thing anywhere. In India, 
the effect of the reluctance, which most men feel at parting with their money, 

IS increased by the odium attaching to all change. In the East, the land has 
been regarded as the legitimate object of taxation, almost ns exclusively 
and scrujnilously as by Turgot and his brother economists. However op- 
pressive the burdens imposed upon the soil may be, they rarely give rise to 
resistance ; but anything rescndiling a personal tax has always been re- 
garded by the people of Ilindostan with great dislike, and the attempt to 
levy an impost of such a nature has generally been unsuccessful, often dan- 
gerous. There was, in the present instance, some encouragement to resis- 
tance afforded by the success which had attended earlier experiments in 
the art of agitation. A police-tax and a house-tax, previously imposed, 
had both been surrendered to popular disapprobation, and the people were, 
it appears, sufficiently versed in philosophy to expect the recurrence of 
similar effects from the operation of similar causes. It seems also that the 
inhabitants of Bareilly were decided advocates for the voluntary principle." 

A sort of police establishment had previously existed, the expense of which 
was defrayed by voluntary contributions. The persons retained on this 
service received generally the magnificent allowance of one rupee per 
month, and in no case more than two. 'Hie number of these well-paid 
supporters of the social system was determined by the amount of contribu- 
tions whiclfcould be obtained from any particular street or portion of a 
street; and in making the new arrangements, the Government consulted 
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the ^nd^an love qf unchanging continuity^ by making the a^essment with 
Kference to the^mberof chokeedars, formerly retained by voluntary con- 
tributions. As/^ however, the new chokeedars were to have a salary 
of three rupims per month, the amount of contributidn was increased, 
as Well as its character changed^ from a voluntary to a compulsory pay. 
ment. ' ' ‘ 

► ’ Thiif'wish of Government, of course, waa to carry its object quietly and 
securely, arid the magistrate appears to have been desirous, in this respect, 
of forwarding the views of his superiors; but no one acquainted with Indinn 
aflfairsimtn be ignorant how frequently the good intentions of the European 
authorities have been frustrated by the perverseness or treachery of native 
slants ; and a fresh example was hercT afforded. « ^ 

. native agent, to whom fell the duty of colfcctiftg the assessment, dis- 
charj e^ his duty in a manner the most overbearing and offensive. The 
cfRowinsolence of a functionary of humble rank, and of very low origin, 
could not fail to provoke the higher classes of a people like those of Rolnl- 
cund. But thk piaii, it was said — and the charge was credited by the com- 
iqissioners to inquire into the transaction, — not content with de- 

manding ir^ In offensive manner that which he was entitled to collect, 
ifemanded in some instances rates far exceeding those which his authonly 
warranted him to receive. Thinking, with one of the heroes in the history 
of John Bull, that punishment is of the very essence of law, this func- 
tionary was determined that the means of inflicting it should not be wanting. 
For the benefit of the lower classes, an additional number of stocks was 
erected at each police ohokee, while the higher order of the inhabitants 
were consoled by the assurance, that an adequate quantity of fetters was in 
preparation for their use. To convince the people of the folly of resisting 
the law, he is represented ns having adopted a very extraordinary method, 
by assuring them that it Ifc only the commencement of a series of imposts, 
all which were to follow in due order, to the amount of sixteen or eighteen. 
Whether this assertion originated with the kotwul, or in some quarter more 
avowedly hditile to the British influence, has been made matter of doubt ; 
but it has alsqjtbjjen questioned, and with much appearance of reason, whe- 
ther the kotwul, wliilc thus exerting a “ vigour beyond the law,” in the 
ostensible service of the British Government, was not actually in the interest 
bf the opposite party, and labouring assiduously to undermine that which, 
in appearance, he was so oiliciously zealous to support. 

It was ouv^ently reported, that the kotwul connived at the first indications 
of tun^ultf^^drid even assisted in the councils which led to them; that, like 
many patripts'^vj^rywhere, and all disturbers in the East, he had a nice per- 
ception of the propriety of an allia||^between the public good and his own 
private interest; that he comma^lP certain parties to inform the shop' 
keepers, Iftot. if they would raisd^ sum of money for his benefit, the tax 
should be reUpquished ; that, Jn c^psequtnoe, a douceur of four thousand 
rupees was ^«red,/ad )bat th^^sideratibn for this fee oflftrded by tlie 
kotwul was, his adi|se to the st^ibers to pursue a plan which had been 
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tried in other places, that of deserting their houses and encamping round the 
magistrate’s residence. 

It seems, for various reasons, extraordinary that this person should have 
been selected for the discharge of duties requiring, under the circumstances, 
no small portion of address, and the efficient performance of which would 
have been materially aided by the employment of a popular agent. Pre- 
viously to the occurrence of the disturbances, the kotwul was highly unpo- 
pular, and there is reason to believe most deservedly so. He was accused 
of various acts of extortion and oppression : the truth of these charges’was not, 
indeed, enquired into, but the evil reputation of the man would have well 
justified the selection of an agent more acccplable to the community. To 
the upper classes, ho was peculiarly offensive. It is admitted that he was a 
vulgar and illiterate villager, of overbearing temper and coarse manners. 
His claims to the confidence of (iovernment appear to have, been small : he 
might have rendered some service in the lower and muddier details of fiscal 
operation, but he was himself in the position of a violator of the law, and 
a defaulter with regard to the just claims of the state. It was observed by 
Mr. Coicbrookc, that the records of the Board of Kevenuc shewed many 
instances of his official authority having been exerted to the detriment of 
(I'overnmcnt, both directly in the as‘^cssmont of the estates belonging to his 
own family, and indirectly, by encroachments on the estates of his neigh- 
bours. The latter system of operation was facilitated by the summary 
powers vested in his office, every department of which ho had taken care to 
fill with Ills own relations and connexions. 'I'lie eonsequonco was, that no 
aggrieved person would venture to prosecute him, and no vakeel would take 
part against him. His own estates he had managed to exonerate altogether 
from the payment of rent or assessment, (’onlisealion he despised, for no 
one dared to make an offer for the property which was protected by his 
name : he was thus enabled for four years to set the collectors at defiance, 
and to hold his property free from assessment. Such was the man who was 
the prime agent in producing the mischief at Bareilly. 

What efleet might have been produced by the jirescncc of a larger number 
of Kuropean civil servants, it is impossible to conjecture ; but it happened, 
at the period of the insurrection, that few of them were in the town. The 
i^eiiior and third judges of the ('ouits of Appeal were absent on circuit ; the 
fourth judge had proceeded to Benaree, and the collector of the revenue was 
engaged in the interior of the district. ’I'he entire weight of responsibility, 
therefore, rested on the magistrate. 

Among those who played the most conspicuous parts in the drama acted 
at Bareilly, was Mooftcc Mahomed EvvTry, a person of great influence 
among the Mahometans. His first public appearance on the scene was on 
the 27th March, when he became the channel of transmitting to the maglsr- 
trate a petition, alleged to emanate from the inhabitants at large. This 
office he professed to have undertaken with reluctance. The truth of this 
'vas not, however, ascertained, nor was it known whether he had previou.sly 
fxerted an influence, direct or indirect, either in aid of the Government, or 
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in opposition to their measures ; or whether he had remained altogether 
neuter. In the absence of all evidence to the contrary, he must, therefore 
enjoy the benefit of having done nothing to thwart the proceedings of an 
authority he professed to respect. 

The petition itself was confined to generalities. Tlie exactions and ex- 
tortions, which were believed to have been committed in carrying the new 
measure into operation, were not even noticed. The tax was simply 
denounced as a public grievance, and the same tone was preserved in nume- 
rous placards published in the town. Tiie resistance to the tax, was one of 
those movements not altogether unknown in more western countries, but 
little expected in the East A common spirit pervaded the whole people. 
As in similar movements in countries boasting a higher degree of know- 
ledge and civilization, the larger portion of those engaged knew not why 
they resisted; itAvas sufficient for them that their neighbours set the example. 
Every man was ready to submit, if submission became general ; but every 
man was determined to resist, so long as resistance was the fashion. They 
were embarked in a common struggle, for a common object ; and though 
the sense of individual grievance might refresh the energy of some, it was 
the force of habit and association which gave to their opposition coherence 
and steadiness. 

The period of the presentation of the petition was marked by a tumul- 
tuous assemblage of the people; in consequence of which, some of the 
parties engaged in it were apprehended ; but it was not until the Kith April 
that the insurrection assumed the formidable character which it ultimately 
bore. On that day, the kotwulec peons were actively engaged in enforcing 
the levy of the chokcedarce assessment, and in the course of their pro- 
gress, they broke forcibly into the house of a woman, for the purpose of 
distraining property to realise her proportion of the contribution. A scuffle 
ensued, in whicli the owner of the house was wounded ; this was a for- 
tunate circumstance for the cause of the opposers of the tax. The suffering 
female was a martyr in the cause of liberty, and was treated with all the 
honours due to such a character. She was placed upon a bed, and carried 
to the mooftee ; the mooftee advised them to take her to the magistrate, 
which they did, and the magistrate referred the woman for redress to the 
Adawlut. This course was certainly neither humane nor judicious. When- 
ever it is necessary to enforce the law by extreme measures, the greatest 
caution and forbearance should be employed. Both prudence and good 
feeling call for these qualities ; and as they arc seldom po.ssesscd by the 
lower emissaries of the law, it is the especial duty of their superiors to 
enforce them. This is, however, a duty rarely attended to in any country. 
The lower class of legal functionaries, who, as a matter of necessity, must 
be in a great degree destitute of all the better qualities of man, are almost 
invariably left to riot uncontrolled in the display of vulgar insolence and 
brutal inhumanity. Since such is the case in countries where rational law 
and well-defined liberty have long been established, we need not be sur- 
prised if it was the same in Hohilcund ; and though it is impossible to 
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approve the apathy of the magistrate, we must not condemn him too severely, 
recollecting that he is kept in countenance by the practice of all his brethren 
throughout the world. A petty officer of the law is always to be suspected. 
Unfortunately, magistrates and judges act upon the opposite presumption, 
that he is always to be trusted. It is a fatal mistake for the well-being of 
society, for the cause of public morality, and for the character of the law. 

I’hc advice of the magistrate was as little acceptable to the people as 
might be expected. Disappointed in obtaining summary justice, the pro- 
cession returned to the mooftee, and declared the result of their application. 
If the conduct of the magistrate was marked by indifference, that of the 
mooftee was certainly characterized by an ample degree of warmth. The 
story of the populace not only roused his indignation, and awoke all the 
energy of his patriotism, but, according to his own representation, excited 
his personal fears. On hearing the relation of what had passed before the 
magistrate, he exclaimed that, if such were the magistrate s justice, no 
person’s life or honcur was safe within the town, and that, therefore, it was 
high time for him to leave it. It is not likely that the mooftee then felt any 
apprehension for liis personal safety; but a circumstance which occurred 
miinediatcly afterwards might perhaps give rise to a feeling, which previously 
he thought it expedient to simulate. The continuance of the tumult neces- 
sarily called for the interposition of the niagi.strate. I le proceeded in per- 
son, with a lieutenant and a party of sepoys, for the purpose of putting an 
end to the tumult and dispersing the mob. The mooftee had quitted his 
house, either under the influence of the impressions which he had avowed, 
or from some other cause, and the fact of his meeting the magistrate with 
ail armed force was calculated to strengthen any fears he might previously 
have entertained, or to excite apprehension if it had not before existed. 
Conscious of the part he had acted, he might not unnaturally suppose that 
the magistrate meditated his arrest. It is true that the force was small, but 
It was sufficient for this purpose, and consequently not to be despi.scd. 

In cases of petty riot, the sight of troops generally operates as a complete 
sedative. In the instance before us, this was not the case. The Govern- 
ment force, being assailed by the mob and by the servants of the mooftee, 
uas compelled to act in its own defence. It has been questioned whether 
ffie attacks were made in a serious spirit of rc.sistance, or whether they were 
<>nly intended to facilitate the e.seape of the mooftee. Whatever the motive, 
the result was lamentable ; for several of the rioters were killed. Among 
those who fell, were two persons connected with the mooftee. This sacri- 
fice of human life w^as rendered unavoidable by the proceedings of the insur- 
gents, and neither the magistrate nor the military can be blamed for it. It 
was, however, little calculated to calm the irritation which existed, or to 
render the new levy popular. The life of man, indeed, is not highly esti- 
mated in the East, and the people of Rohilcund were by no means remark- 
able for tenderness with regard to it. But it must be remembered, that 
two of the slain were adherents of the mooftee— this was a heinous scandal ; 
hut what was still wor«e, it unfortunately happened that, in the confu.sion 
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the respected eyebrow of the revered mooftee himself received the indignity 
of a scratch. This outrage was more than Mahometan patience coufd 
bear. Sacrilege was now added to exaction, and the enthusiasm of the 
votaries of the Prophet was raised to boiling heat. The old tale,- — thread- 
bare and ridiculous as it was, — of the intention of the British to force Chris- 
tianity on India, was revived, and since fanaticism sees all that it chooses 
to perceive, and nothing besides, it need not be doubted that the charge 
was believed. The never-extinguished hope of once more beholding the 
standard of the Prophet wave in triumph over every spot formerly subjected 
to Mahometan rule, revived, as it never fails to revive, whenever circum- 
stances present the slightest symptoms of encouragement. The object was 
no longer resistance to an unpopular tax, nor contention for a civil right; 
the dispute had assumed the lofty character and the deadly hue of a reli- 
gious quarrel. The faith was in danger, and all good Mussulmans were 
found to defend it. 

The mooftee, notwithstanding the accident to his eyebrow, effected Ins 
escape ; and his subsequent conduct was well calculated to keep alive the 
fanatical spirit of the people. He repaired to a mosque on the skirts of 
the town, and hoisted the green or holy Hag, with the declared view of 
assembling his friends and followers to protect liim from the presumed vio- 
lence of the magistrate. This was obviously a course which the JOuropcaii 
authorities could not view without apprehension, and they would have been 
guilty of a dereliction of duty had they neglected taking the precautions so 
imperiously called for. The magistrate did not commit this error. On tlie 
morning after the mooftee had taken his post at the mosque, a detachment of 
two companies of sepoys, with a brigade of six-pounders, was placed im- 
mediately in front of him. 'i’hc commissioners, appointed to inquire into 
these transactions, seem, in their report, to have cast some blame upon the 
magistrate for the course which he took in this emergency, ^'hey urged that 
the arrival of a military force in the immediate vicinity of the sanctuary 
where the mooftee had taken refuge, was calculated to keep up the impres- 
sion, that the seizure of his person was the object designed. They added, 
that the intention of the magistrate, in thus placing the party within a few 
yards of the mooftec’s retreat, was not clear; and in proof of this, they 
proceeded to argue, that the magistrate could not suspect the mooftee ol 
designing to plunder the town, and that if such an attempt had been made, 
there was sufficient force to render it abortive. The judgment thus passed 
on the conduct of the magistrate appears somewhat harsh, if not unjust. 
His object, in placing the troops, is sufficienlly evident ; it was to keep in 
check those who had substantially raised the standard of revolt, and arrayed 
themselves against the Government. Neither the mooftee nor his friends 
might intend to plunder the town, but if they intended to eject the 
British from the possession of it, this was as legitimate a cause of 
resistance as the former. If the mooftee really thought that the magistrate 
intended to seize his person, it was his duty, as a peaceful subject, accord- 
ing to strictly legal construction, to surrender himself to the ruling power, 
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and seek his deliverance in due course of law. It might be too much, per- 
haps, to expect this ; but if allowances are to be made for his resistance 
to the magistrate’s authority, surely some liberality should enter into our 
judgment of the magistrate’s endeavours to support it. He had seen the 
authority of Government defied by a man of extraordinary influence, who 
bad now entrenched himself within walls, whose reputed sanctity vas con- 
sidered a protection, where he had unfurled the flag round which the faithful 
are bound to rally, and invited his well-wishers to join him. To see these 
events, and to neglect to guard against their consequences, W’ould have been 
either fatuity or culpable indifference. 

It was said, indeed, that the course which the magistrate adopted was 
the most injudicious that could have been chosen, and that it would have 
been better at once to have employed the force he had called out, instead of 
merely posting it to overawe the insurgents. This objection, strongly urged 
bv the same paities who condemn the magistrate for too much energy, is 
obviously incon.sislent with the former. The magistrate’s situation was one 
of difficulty, and if he were somewhat tardy in his endeavours to appease 
the ferment, he acted ultimately with energy, courage, and self-jiosscssion. 

The mooftee was not idle in his retirement, and he shewed himself no 
unworthy follower of the Prophet, who claimed the right to propagate his 
religion by the sword. He appears to have forwarded comiminicafions to 
the principal Mussulman tow’iis in llohilcund, calling on the followers of 
Mahomet to stand foith in defence of their insulted religion. Numbers, in 
consequence, flocked to his standard. ’Hie greater ])art of them, like the 
actors in another religious tumult, knew' not wherefore they were brought 
together;” but as the craftsmen were not the less ready on that account to 
cry “great is Diana of the Kphesians ! ’ so the Mussulmans of llohilcund, 
knowing nothing but that the mooftee had raised the holy flag, were fully 
prepared to shout “ blessed be the Prophet I” and to second their exclama- 
tions by the sword. How their religion was endangered by the tax, they 
felt it no part of their duty to inquire ; they were told that it w as endan- 
gered, and that was enoujih. It is in this way that the objects of riot are 
completely and rapidly changed, as the progress of insurrection rolls on. A 
tax of a few miserable annas gave rise to the disturbances at Pareilly ; but 
they soon acquired a more elevated character, 'i’hc sujierstition, which holds 
so large a portion of the human race in chains, came in aid of fiscal grievance 
— it quickly absorbed every other consideration, and the police-tax was for- 
gotten in the danger wliich was supposed to threaten the religion of the war- 
rior Prophet. 

Prudently reluctant to proceed to extremities, the magistrate attempted to 
negociate, and Major Hearsay and Lieut. Roberts w ere despatched to confer 
with the mooftee ; the nazir of the collector was also commanded by that 
officer to perform the same duty. The fanatical spirit of the people was 
strongly manifested during these conferences. They were constantly inter- 
rupted by persons, who declared that they had come in express search of mar- 
tyrdom, and as ncgocialion, if successful, would deprive them of the antici- 
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patcd pleasure, they viewed the process which was going forward with great 
fear, and the most unrestrained disapprobation. 

Such were the feelings of a large portion of the people. Their leader 
had evidently no appetite for martyrdom, and he had taken considerable 
pains to avert such a fate from himself. In the conferences with him, reli- 
gion seems to have occupied a very small share of attention. It was well 
to parade it before the people, but in meetings of business, the mooftee was 
willing to let it sleep, and coniine the discussion to temporalities. The 
chief complaint related to the conduct of the kotwul, which, without doubt, 
had been bad enough. His dismissal from office was peremptorily de- 
manded, and as “revenge is sweet,’’ especially in the East, the delivery ol 
his person to the mercy of the insurgents was declared the first condition of 
their obedience to the law. The further points contended for were, the abo- 
lition of the tax, the pardon of the mooftee, — a matter too interesting to 
the chief ncgociator to be overlooked, — and a provision for the families of 
the persons killed in the previous affray. 

The negocialions did not, however, advance satisfactorily. The mooftee 
probably thought that resistance had gone far enough, but this was by no 
means the belief of his adherents. The interruptions, which the negocia- 
tions received from the burning zeal of the people to enjoy the company of 
the houriSy have been already mentioned. The invitations to arms, which 
had been forwarded by the mooftee, now began to manifest their full effect. 
Hordes of fanatical and armed Mussulmans, anxious for the blood of the 
infidel, flocked in from other towns of Rohilcund. A more temperate zeal 
would have better suited the purposes of the mooftee ; but, like Franken- 
stein, he had no power of controlling the monster he had called into exis- 
tence. If he declined extreme measures, there were others prepared to 
undertake them. The timidity of age might paralyze his resolution, 
but in a person named Mahomed Esa, the mob found an unserupulous 
and vigorous leader. He was young and reckless; he had obtained great 
influence over the insurgents, and he availed himself to the full of the 
state of circumstances to inflame the popular frenzy. The anxiety of the 
malcontents for action became almost uncontrollable; one party proposed 
an attack by night upon the small force which the magistrate had placed to 
watch the movements of the mooftee. Happily, this was opposed, or its 
destruction would have been almost inevitable. The intention, however, 
was only postponed ; and on the morning of the 25th, after murder- 
ing an English gentleman, under circumstances of wanton atrocity, the 
attack was made. The insurgents were met by the British detachment 
(which was commanded by Captain Boscawen) with the greatest firmness 
and gallantry. Its number was small, and the circumstances in which 
it was placed difficult; but spirit supplied the want of the one and over- 
came the embarrassments presented by the other. The insurgents were 
defeated with considerable loss, and this result led necessarily to their dis- 
persion, and to the re-establishment of order. Resistance to authority is 
seldom long protracted, if attended by ill-succcss; the motley materials 
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of which an insurrectionary force is composed can with difficulty be kept 
together for an up-hill contest; the stimulus of success being wanting, the 
mass falls to pieces of itself. So it proved with the disturbers of the peace 
at Bareilly ; the leaders were appalled, and the populace, on this as on all 
other occasions, scrupulously conformed to their example. 

Riots like these, when they meet with such a termination, are usually 
regarded by historians as of small importance. But this is an error. They 
afford indices to the state of public feeling, and, if maturely considered, 
bestow important lessons on rulers and statesmen. From occurrences not 
more important than tliose at Bareilly, mighty empires have had to date 
their ruin, and new dynasties their accession to power. ►Such transactions 
shew the tendency of public feeling; they disclose the possible sources of 
danger, and teach the legislator what he -may do — what he should refrain 
from doing, 'rhe instruction, indeed, is lost upon mere closet-politicians— 
upon those who sit and frame constitutions and lau's for all the nations of 
the earth, w'ithout any reference to the peculiar habits, feelings, and opinions 
prevailing among those who are to be governed by them. The tax imposed 
at Bareilly w'as of small amount, and it had been introduced without much 
difficulty throughout a considerable portion of India. But it was at variance 
with the habits of the people upon whom it was attempted to be levied, and 
it offended many prejudices. It levelled certain aristocratic distinctions, and, 
of course, excited the displeasure of those who had been accustomed to profit 
by their existence. But the opposition was not confined to them — it per- 
vaded the multitude, and though the unpopularity of the impost was increased 
by the ill-conduct of those engaged in the collection of it, there can be no 
doubt that it w'as greatly disliked independent of all aggravating circum- 
stances. It was a change — this in India is always regarded as an evil. It 
might be a beneficial change, but it is useless and dangerous to insist upon 
benefiting men against their will. The Emperor Joseph thought to gratify 
the peasants of Hungary by depriving the nobles of the power of inflicting 
corporal punishment upon their serfs. This, to common observers, looks 
like a boon. By those for whose benefit it was intended, it was regarded as 
a grievance. The Hungarian peasantry stood up to a man for the liberty 
of the lash, and were ready to make war to the knife in defence of the pri- 
vilege of being whipt. The sovereign who attempted this innovation, and 
whose whole reign was an unsuccessful struggle for unattainable improve- 
ment, affords a warning to all rash and bigotted reformers, which they would 
do well to study. 

In India, no subject is of greater delicacy than that of revenue. The 
people have submitted to many changes in the laws by which they have been 
governed, but the main features of the revenue system have always been 
the same. The land has always been the great resource of the Exchequer, 
and almost every impost has been connected with the land, in some way or 
other. Assessments have frequently been oppressive, and though it would 
be too much to affirm that they have been paid cheerfully, it is certain that 
they usually have been paid quietly, so long as there was the power of 
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paying them at all. The land must for ages to come be the main depen- 
dence of those who rule over India. New taxes, though less burdensome 
than the old, will not be submitted to ; and he must be very far gone in the 
fanaticism of economical science, who would risk an empire for a fiscal 
experiment. 

One point, in connexion with the disturbances at Bareilly, is remarkable. 
The police arrangement at that place was taken out of the hands of the 
people themselves, and assumed by the Government. By this change, a 
small additional charge was incurred. This took place in a state of society 
not far advanced either in knowledge or freedom, and where whatever of 
government existed, had always partaken of an arbitrary character. Jn 
England, which has the reputation of being the most enlightened country in 
the world, and which has long boasted of being one of the most free,— at 
a period which some believe to be the most free and the most enlightened 
which even England ever saw, — a measure precisely similar in all its parts was 
introduced by its Government. The police of the metropolis, where, from 
various causes, the spirit of resistance is more alive than in the provinces, 
was withdrawn from the management of the citizens, and undertaken by the 
Government. I'hc cliange not only invaded the right of self-government, 
of which in these days so much is said and written, but, as in the former case, 
it was attended by increased expense. At Bareilly, the experiment gave rise 
to insurrection and bloodshed. In London, it was efi'ccted, not, indeed, 
without murmurs, but with resistance so feeble as scarcely to deserve the name. 
Here is a problem for solution by political philosophy ; but one which, per- 
haps, like many others, political philosophy will find too hard for its powers. 

E. 


A PERSIAN REPARTEE. 

Thbue was a jester, named Rubbec, who was a very profligate character, 
but possessed of considerable keenness and readiness of wit, the flashes of 
which he darted most unsparingly on all around. Among others, he once 
chose to attack a poet, who was in company ; and, after sporting his wit in 
various shapes at his expense, ended with turning his name into several ridi- 
culous forms, and then triumphantly challenged him to retort. The poet im- 
mediately wrote : — " It is the tail of an ass at the head of an inversion of (the 
word) ‘ blemish.*) To understand this, an explanation is neces- 

eary : the tail or end of js*- {khur, ‘ an ass ’) is the letter j (r), and 
inverted is ; now j (r) being put at the head of this, gives Rubbee^ 
the jester’s name; who, it scarcely need be added, was severely discomfited 
by the repartee, and made as speedy an exit as possible, amid the hootings 
and hissings of all present.* 


* Addison’s Indian Reminiseeneet. 
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UEUT. BACON’S “STUDIES FROM NATURE IN IIINDOSTAN.”* 

Amongst the miglitier ehangos which have atteiuled the growth of 
intellectual improvenient, it is hardly worth while to notice the very difte- 
rent system upon which books of travels were compiled in former days, 
compared with that which is now adopted. If an Englishman, who ven- 
tured into such remote countries as Turkey or Egypt, in the sixteenth 
century, mustered up suflieient resolution to publish an account of his 
travels, he felt it incumbent upon him to commence a new and more weari- 
some journey through the works of classical authors, or to beg from the 
charity of his learned acquaintance all the contributions they could spare 
from their common-place books, in order that his work might be safely 
launched into the ocean of literature with its due ballast of learning. Nor 
was this enough, unless some confidential friend could impart a strong 
tincture of euphuism to his stylo, so as to give it an exotic hue, that style 
and subject might be on a par wdtli each other. At the present day, on 
the contrary, when (considering the multitude of books of travels) it might 
be expected that more labour would be bestowed upon them by the compe- 
liiors for public favour, a book of travels is often a mere couji d'essai : 
the w'ritcr has nothing to do l)ut to tell w'hat he has seen in easy and natural 
language ; the reader of j works desiring no longer to have his atten- 
tion diverted from facts to admire the ingenious perversions and perplexi- 
ties of the style. In the former case, the author resembled the rustic, w'ho 
makes a prodigious preparation, and brushes his hat and smooths his hair, 
before he knocks at his patron’s door ; in the latter, he is like a w'cll-bred 
man, wdio walks into ** the presence ” in his ordinary habit, and with an 
easy and unembarrassed air. 

Our essay-writers, who were prone to give too artificial a character to 
every thing connected with science and literature, require verv transcendant 
qualities in a wTiter of travels. Even Johnson expects him lo be philoso- 
pher of the first rank, with the practical knowledge^of a statesman. But, 
in truth, the prime quality in a writer of travels, is a facility in describing, 
— what has been termed ** the art of narration.” The same curiosity, 
which is the impulse to travel, will generally make the traveller observant 
of W'hat he meets with, and, in nine cases out of ten, quick in seizing the 
characteristic points of the country and the people he visits. A philoso- 
phical traveller, one who has prepared himself (as it is termed) for travel 
by stocking his mind with the contents of books, is by no means a person 
whose representations of foreign countries we can always implicitly trust. 
He is too apt to theorize, and to observe facts through the medium of pre- 
possessions. It would be invidious to adduce instances in recent times ; 
but they are not wanting. 

India is of all countries that of which we most need faithful and inarti- 
ficial descriptions; and yet, till of late years, an air of romance ran 

* Fint ImpresHioni wd Studies from Nature in Hindnstan; embracing an Outline of the Voyage to 
<^«lcutta, and Five Years' Residence in Bengal and the Do4h. from 1831 to 1836. IJy Thomas BAroir, 
Lieut, of the Bengal Horse Artillery. Two Vols. London, 1837. W. H. Allen and To. 
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through most of the narratives of travels in that part of the world. A 
person passing at once, as it were, from Europe to India, across a waste 
of waters, and therefore not prepared by the gradual and successive changes 
which a land-journey offers, for so great a transition, is struck with asto- 
nishment at the objects he sees, and when he describes them, he is often 
tempted to indulge in a little exaggeration, as an apology for his own won- 
derment. 

The work of Lieutenant Bacon, now before us, professes to be, and 
evidently is, Studies from Nature.” It bears the impress of fidelity upon 
the face of it (bating one rather marvellous history, whicli he nevertheless 
asserts to be a fact) ; and, though sonic readers, who miss, in his pages, 
the mclo-dramatic scenery and costume which glitter in vulgar descriptions 
of India, like Caliban, “when they wake, cry to dream again,” we 
think that Mr. Bacon’s book presents British India, under many of its 
aspects, in a point of view at once familiar and true. lie has, moreo\er, 
compiled his narrative upon the modern plan, eschewing pedantry, and 
delivering an unvarnished tale in plain, though lively, language. 

Having expressed this favourable opinion of the work, we know no 
better mode of enabling the reader to judge of its accuracy, than by 
adducing a few passages, as specimens. 

Mr. Bacon’s “ Studies ” began on the outward voyage, and his sketches 
of his fellow-passengers (which, we presume, are from originals) show 
that he is no indifferent limner of character. Old Major Vangricken, 
“ who had lost his leg at Aracan, and a pretty good slice off the top of his 
cranium at Bhurtpore,” and who exhibited “ the pitiable wreck of what 
had once been a well-ordered and vigorous mind;” the family of the 
Swallows, “Mr. and Mrs. Swallow, the three Misses Swallow, and a 
whole brood of smaller Swallows Howard, an Atheist ; and the love- 
lorn Ilarcourt, the chief-mate; — form very dramatis persotifc. 

The story of Howard i.s one which (as Mr. Bacon admits in his Preface) 
would be objected to as improbable if it were offered as a fiction ; but we 
are assured that it is a fact. This person (an officer in the Company’s 
army) is represented as an Atheist, and there is a tale of an attempt at 
self-destruction, related by himself, almost too horrible for belief. 

On his arrival at Madras, Mr. Bacon was initiated into the discomforts of 
the climate. 1 1 is first night was one of customary torment. The chorus and 
bites of the imis(]uitos, the croaking of the bull-frogs, the various noises of the 
crickets, grass-flies, lizards, and pariah dogs, with (not least) the din of a 
marriage-procession, which happens every night in the year, kcj§’ fiim in 
perfect misery. The account of a subaltern’s life in India affords nb relief 
to the picture : — 

Their home is divided between a comfortless half-furnished bungalow, their 
stables, and the mess-house. The day is spent somewhat as follows -Parade 
at daylight; idling, perhaps a nap, till eleven o^clock; breakfast at twelve; 
idling till three; after which, tiffin and beer-drinking; and from four till sunset 
a game at rackets, accompanied with cigars and brandy-pani ; another parade, 
perhaps, or a ride until dark ; then returns the mess and wine-bibbing until 
midnight, followed most probably by such a night as I have just described- 
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\t Calcutta, Mr. Bacon was invited to Sir Charles Metcalfe's monthly 
balls (Lord William Bentinck was then in the Himalajas), and at his first 
visit to one, he was “ literally dazzled with the firmament of lamps and 
pyes, the sparkling of diamonds, and the glittering of lace and bullion." 
He gives a more flattering description of the dresses of the beau-monde of 
Calcutta than Miss Roberts, who, he thinks, in her “ spirited and clever 
book," has not done them justice. 

After a month of gaiety at Calcutta, he commenced his military duties at 
Hum Dum. The following is given as the routine of a young military 
man's life : 

It is customary in India, particularly among young men, to rise with the 
day. The moment rosy-fingered Aurora is seen peeping over the mango-grove, 
or the top of the cook-house, up comes Bolaki Dass, the sirdar-bearer, and 
arouses his lord from his morning slumbers. First he essa}s a gentle call, 
“ Sahib ! Sahib P' but receiving no reply, good Bolaki is convinced that his 
master is lazy, and approaching a step nearer to the bed, he again endeavours 
to “ quieken into life” his sleeping lord, with a gradually increasing emphasis, 
as he finds his repeated eftbrts tinavailing, “Sahib/ Khodntvund / / Outca Ap ! ! ! 
Vb top diiggega “ Sir, great Sir, chosen-of-God, be pleased to arise, pre- 
sently tlie morning gun will fire and so on the praiseworthy Bolaki perseveres 
in a regular crescendo, until a faint impression is effected upon the sluggish 
senses of the sleeper, of which he takes advantage and brings him to the know- 
ledge of a new day. 

Buxoo, the khidmutgar (table attendant), now makes his appearance, with a 
Clip of smoking coffee and a light for a cigar, and in the rear comes Kurrcini 
Biiccus, the sacs (groom), to know upon which horse it will delight the pro- 
tector of the poor {Gurreebpurwan) to take his morning ride, 

Master turns out of bed, still more than half-disposed to slumber on ; he 
throws himself into a large easy chair, to discuss his coffee and a whiff of choice 
Virginia 'or Manilla; while the assiduous Bolaki employs himscll in gently 
brushing to and fro his master’s hair, and Gungoo carefully indues the stock- 
ings, after having performed the office of a grateful ablution upon the nether 
members of his luxurious lord. Thus gently and deliberately proceeds the 
business of the toilet, until the gentleman is completely equipped for parade, 
or for a gallop across country. In the latter case, perhaps Boxer, Shigram, 
or Rattler, may be permitted to take an airing also, for every young man in 
India retains, as a part of his fixed establishment, at least half a dozen rips of 
the canine tribe. 

Ere the sun has been half an hour above the horizon, the rider is glad to 
return to some less violent pursuit, and taking Gungoo, the mate-bearer, car- 
rying ajarge chatta (umbrella), to protect him from the ripening rays of the 
sun, .b will probably saunter for an hour to inspect the compound and stables ; 
this (fff^asant occupation is performed in a most comfortable dishabille, which 
would not a little shock the delicacy of a visitor fresh from England. 

Perhaps the beauty of the morning, or the humour of the individual, may 
suggest a bath in the tank, for the sake of a swim, or a ride upon a mussukt 
which is a bag used by water-carriers to hold water ; it is formed of an entire 
sheep-skin, and when inflated, may be bestridden in the water like a horse, by 
one expert in the management of it. Should the rider, however, through want 
of skill or other cause, lose, in the least, command of his equilibrium, he is 
instantly immersed, mouth foremost, in the water. 
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The languor induced by this exercise will render a couple of hours repose 
upon a couch exceedingly fascinating, and then more coffee and more tobacco 
will possibly be consumed, and bachelor-visitors, habited in a style showing a 
special disregard of vulgar prejudices, will from time to ti[ne drop in, to hear 
or circulate the latest news, or the most recent scandal. Parties thus formed 
of idle bachelors, are termed levees, and are undeniably the pools in which are 
spawned and brought to life all the countless varieties of tales and scandalous 
reports, which form a breed of animalculi indispensable in the element which 
supports life in the Anglo-Indian community. 

At about ten o’clock, a second and more elaborate toilet is performed, and 
breakfast is usually taken at eleven o'clock, or before noon ; unless a court- 
martial, committee, or other military duty, should require earlier hours, in 
which case an effort must he made, as business is usually commenced at ten 
o’clock. The occupation of the time from breakfast until tiffin, must necessa- 
rily depend upon the taste or inclination of the individual ; music, drawing, 
reading, or the like, will have attractions for the one; while the other will prefer 
a rubber of billiards, or a stroll to the dog-kennel and the stables; perhaps a 
round of visits may be made the order of the day, more especially if there be 
any fresh bit of scandal to retail, or minutes of recent English news to pro- 
pagate, or, surest attraction of all, a newly-arrived spinster to be exhibited : 
such inducements as these will lead men to run, from house to house, all over 
the station, gossiping and dropping mischief at each dwelling they enter. 

Tiffin is usually brought on table about two o’clock, and consists principally 
of light viands, or at most a curry moistened with a glass or two of good claret 
or inadeira ; after which meal, smoking, a few glasses of weak brandy and 
water, and perhaps a nap, conduce much to the supposed happiness of many. 
As the sun approaches the horixon in the West, good Bolaki again summons 
his master to the duties of the toilet, and parade perhaps must be attended, 
or the sparkling eyes of some pretty coquette may by chance invite the young 
rider to caper beside her ecjuipage, and chatter for her amusement. As the 
shadows of evening lengthen, the several carriages and equestrians assemble 
round the band, to barter the occurrences of the day, and sell without price the 
characters of their dearest friends. At half-past seven or eight o’clock, the 
bugle calls to in'ess, and here good cheer and excellent wines allure the fasti- 
dious palate, and the lazy appetite is sometimes tickled into good humour by 
the variety of piquant dishes covering the table. 

Little remains to be told of the further employment of the hours, until 
Bolaki again makes his appearance at his master’s bed-side, with his execrable 
“ Sahib! Sahib ! It may as well be mentioned, that deep drinking and late 
hours are very much exploded from society in India. By half-past ten or eleven 
o’clock, the mess-house will generally be found empty ; though occasionally, 
*tis true, the small hours of the morning will surprise a few excited lads over a 
rubber of whist and an anchovy toast. 

From Dum Dum, Mr. Bacon was removed to Merat, and his voyage 
to Cawnporc supplies many incidents and descriptions, which will be read 
with pleasure. The characters he comes into contact with are [delineated 
with much humour. 

From Merat, the author set off on a sporting excursion in the junguls, 
the adventures in which are exciting even in the narrative, and show how 
tame an amusement a fox-chase must be, after a tiger-hunt in India. 

Mr. Bacon has given some amusing particulars of the character and 
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court of the late Be^um Sumroo, at whose durbars he was frequently pre- 
sent, and ‘‘ enjoyed the privilege of conversation with her Highness, much 
to his amusement and edification/’ 

Her appearance, at first sight, is mean and insignificant. We find her seated 
upon a dingy shabby couch, in the cross-legged fashion of a tailor, her little 
person enveloped in a large yellow cashmere shawl, of exquisite texture, though 
by no means showy: under this shawl a handsome green silk cloak, of European 
fashion, but embroidered, is generally spread around her, which, as the upper 
part of her person sinks almost into it, gives her something the appearance of 
a biffeii, or pressed baked apple. On her head she is fond of wearing a turban, 
after the fashion of men, whom also she apes in other matters; but this head- 
dress is sometimes with advantage exchanged for a more becoming Mogul cap 
of dignity, wrought with gold, and jewelled. 

His draughts of the court characters of the Begum include Mr. David 
Ochterlony Dyce Sombre, the son of a half-caste, who married one of the 
Begum’s adopted daughters, and is now possessor of her great wealth, 
and who is depicted in very favourable colours ; and her father confessor, 
the Vicar Apostolic, Julius Ca'sar, who, we hope, has equal justice done 
him, but his portrait is certainly not a flattering one. 

Had the travelling distance from Merat to llajpore, at the foot of the 
Himalaya mountains, been much greater than 122 miles, Mr. Bacon's 
curiosity and energy would probably have carried him thither. Moreover, 
the snowy peaks arc visible in bright weather from Merat. He set off 
thither in the month of October, in company with a brother-officer, who 
was in quest of health. On their way, they halted at the civil station of 
Saharunpore, near which is a religious establishment of Gosseins, who 
have a large collection of monkies, whom they have tutored into discipline : 

At noon, daily, the officiating Gossein rings a bell, and in an instant all the 
monkies within hearing assemble before the temple, where they continue 
walking to and fro, wrangling, chattering, and playing all kinds of antics, until 
the priest makes his appearance with an earthen pot full of pulse and corn. 
The excitement now increases; the whole herd, erect upon their hind legs, 
squeezing, pushing, and jockeying one another, to get closer to the Gossein, 
arc still careful not to venture beyond the limits marked out for them ; or if 
perchance one of them should so far forget himself, he is flogged and serit 
about his business. The .Gossein then scatters the food among them, and a 
scramble ensues, which baffles all description. The screams and squeaks and 
growls are changed to blows and bites ; every hand is busily employed, between 
the intervals of fighting, in stuffing the pouches with grain, for no time is given 
for mastication. In an incredibly short space the whole is gobbled up, and the 
animals disperse at the sound of the bell, unless it be a holiday or feast, in 
which case fruit is served out to them. 

We cite this passage principally because it appears to suggest a rational 
foundation for an absurd story of Odoricus, a monkish traveller in the 
fourteenth century, who states that he was introduced, in China, into ** a 
large monastery," w'here he beheld the following sight : — 

The priest took two baskets of fragments from the table, and led me to a 
little iuclosure, which he opened with a key, and there appeared a large and 
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pleasant green, which we entered, and upon the green stood a hill, like a 
steeple, covered with sweet herbs and trees. Whilst we stood here, he took a 
bell and begun to ring, as they ring the monks into the refectory ; at the sound 
of jt many different animals descended from the mount, some like apes, some 
like cats, others having human faces. They collected around him to the number 
of 4,000, arranging themselves in ranks, and he placed before them a plate and 
gave them something to cat. When they had eaten, he rung the bell again, 
and they all returned to their proper places. I inquired, with astonishment, 
what animals they were ? He replied that they were the souls of noble persons, 
which were fed here for the love of God, who rules the world, and in proper- 
tion as the man was noble in life, his soul after death entered the body of a 
noble animal : that the souls of rude and ignorant people entered the bodies 
of base animals. I attempted to refute this notion, but without success, for he 
could not comprehend how a soul could exist without a body. 

From Raj pore, before they reached Mussoori, the view of the mountain 
.scenery was of that character which, having been once seen, can never be 
forgotten, but, till then, can never be conceived. A sen.se of fear and 
apprehension mingles with our a.stonishment in the contemplation of na- 
ture upon a scale so vast, so wonderfully magnificent.” The scenery in 
the higher parts, the society in the hills, the perils of travelling there (of 
which a frightful instance is given in the fate of Major Blundel), make 
this by no means the least interesting poition of the narrative. 

This is succeeded by a journey to the Mela at Ilurdwar, and that by a 
visit to ancient Dehli and Shahjehanabad, the interesting relics of which 
are described with much felicity. Here Mr. Bacon witnc.sscd the execution 
of the Nawab of Ferozepore, with whom he had been acquainted. Thi.s 
young nobleman was only twenty-three years of age ; in person handsome, 
and po.sse.ssing an air of superiority and good breeding indicative of high 
rank. He was particularly ho.spitable and generous, and appeared never 
so happy as in the exchange of good ofticcs with his English acquaintance. 
Yet this man was clearly convicted of the foule.st act of murder, — Mr. 
Fraser, the victim of his treachery, having been his chief friend, and ren- 
dered him many essential services. 

When the Nawab was first made aware of his sentence, he was so completely 
astounded by the intelligence, as to be quite unmanned, and to receive it as a 
calamity which he never anticipated. In the agony of his despair, he dashed 
his head against the wall, and unless he had been prevented by his guard, he 
would have destroyed himself. For many days he watched an opportunity to 
commit suicide, but again becoming calm and collected, he took refuge in bis 
pride, and behaved with the most perfect indifference, as though his existence 
were worthless in his estimation ; but lest his violence should be resumed, an 
increased guard was placed over his person, and three European non-commis- 
sioned officers from the Sappers and Miners were kept constantly in his presence, 
for the purpose of proving every thing which was brought to him, lest poison 
should be attempted by the sipahis. 

Soon after the officer on guard had answered the summons to the gate, the 
Nawab, having alighted from his palki, entered the room where our party 
were assembled. His deportment was natural and easy— I might say it was 
cheerful— but 1 was much struck with the change which had taken place in his 
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person. Instead of the hale powerful man I once had known him, he appeared 
cadaverous and sickly, owing to the effects of confinement upon one accus- 
tomed to incessant exercise and activity. Previously to his imprisonment, I 
had met him at the table of Colonel Skinner and elsewhere, and he had fre- 
quently invited me to pay him a visit at Ferozepore : this, however, I never 
had an opportunity of doing. He recognized me instantly upon liis entrance, 
and first salaaming to our party generally, he advanced towards me and shook 
hands in the English fashion. We offered to retire, and leave him in undisturbed 
possession of the room, but to this he objected, saying that he had been so 
long without society, that our presence was a relief to him, and he would 
enjoy it by smoking a cki/lmm, and by joining in oiir conversation before he 
went to rest. He then ordered his charpahi to he brought in, and upon this 
he seated himself cross-Icggcd, with his hookka. 

“ It was not kind,” said he, “ to disturb my rest to-night ; the last sleep 
which I can enjoy in this world should, for decency’s sake, have been unbroken 
by such an intrusion. I had eaten a dinner more than usually hearty, and after 
smoking my chillaum, had fallen into a most comfortable slumber, when I was 
awoke and taken from my rest, to be brought here, under a guard strong enough 
to have taken the city by storm. I think, at least, they might have left it till the 
morning.” 

Soon after this he said to me, “ Do you think that Metcalfe Sahib will allow 
me to wear the costume of ray rank to-morrow morning ? I cannot hear the 
idea of being hanged like a dog by the neck, in a common white muslin dress, 
such as my own slaves w'ear j they do well enough for deshabille, but for a public 
execution such as you will witness to-morrow morning, I should certainly prefer 
something better suited to my rank.” 

To this I could only reply, that he had better speak to Mr. Metcalfe in the 
morning, as I could give no opinion. He said he hud already made the request, 
but that it had hitherto been denied him : he wmdd, however, renew iiis peti- 
tion in the morning. When he had fini.shed his chillaum, he bade ns good night, 
and turning himself round upon his charpahi, he was mulled^ to sleep by two 
of his servants. We also retired; but although the Nawab, with a certain 
prospect of death before him, slept soundly, I confess I found it (juite impos- 
sible to rest, while thinking of the drcaclful fate which awaited him. 

When the gun-fire announced the dawn of day, wc arose, and found the 
Nawab also performing his toilet ; this he did with more than usual care, and 
as soon as it was finished, he seated himself upon his charpahi, with his padri 
opposite to him, and commenced the recital of his prayers, which appeared to 
exist more in form than in petition ; for while still muttering the words after 
the priest, he saluted us cordially, and soon found an opportunity of inquiring 
if Mr. Metcalfe had arrived, and of putting other questions regarding the 
nioveroents without. He was liabited in a spotle.ss suit of fine white muslin, 
and when Mr. Metcalfe made his appearance, he again sued to be permitted to 
wear the costume of his rank, but this it was deemed expedient to refuse ; and 
the que.stion was once again put to him if he confessed himself guilty of the 
crime for which he was condemned to die : in reply, he .still adhered to his 
affirmation of innocence. 

*Tobe mui/ed, from the Ilindoswni word mulhino, “to rub, to thump j" colloquially apphed to 
the operation termed Khampoomf;. It is .a luxury indulged in by nearly all Europeans in India; but 
hardly to be estimated, except during (he languor indured by exertion, or unusual excitement, in 
* tropical climate. In such ease, it is indetxl a treat to lie down and be s(iucez'.*d, and rublied, and 
thumped, and pinched, and drummed upon, tiU.csery muscle relaxing, and liccomiiig supple and 
Wfcy, sleep gradually steals over the Ixtdy. 
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After expressing to Mr. Metcalfe his last wishes, with regard Co his family 
and the disposal of his affairs, he returned to the occupation of his toilet, 
dressing and combing his beard with great care, and examining himself, again 
and again, in a small looking-glass, as if he were really sorry to part with that 
which, in a few short minutes, would be corruption. 

Twice or thrice, he inquired impatiently if the preparations were not con. 
eluded, and at last he begged that a message might be taken to the Brigadier, 
requesting him to form up the troops with as little delay as possible ; but all 
this was done deliberately, and with perfect self-possession. Eight o’clock was 
the hour appointed for the execution, and as the city clocks struck, the Briga- 
dier sent word that all was in readiness. The Nawab, without bidding farewell 
to any about him, but simply giving to his servants and his priest a few articles 
of dress from his own person, such as the scarf, kummurbund, Ikc., quietly got 
into his palki, and attended by Mr. Metcalfe and two other eivilians, was 
carried to the scaffold. 

When the Nawab arrived at the foot of the gallows, he stepped out of his 
palki, and with an air of dignified indifference, asked Mr. Metcalfe if he should 
ascend ; Mr. Metcalfe bowed, and with a firm step he mounted the ladder, at 
the top of which he was received by two men, his executioners. With perfect 
calmness, he at first submitted his neck to have the rope adjusted ; but sud- 
dently, from the low parria looks of one of the men, he felt that his person 
was defiled, and for a moment he became apparently agitated. What !” 
said he, “ are you a mehlcr?'' with an intonation which it was not difficult to 
construe into its true meaning. — “ Atn I to be polluted by the touch of this 
foul wretch, at the very moment of death ? a filthy degraded monster, who 
CQuld not have stood in my presence formerly?” — The pang was a short one; 
the noose was quickly tied, and the cap, a red one by-thc-bye, was drawn 
over his face; the next moment the drop fell, and Shumsh-ud-deen was 
no more. He died without a struggle ; his slippers even did not fall from 
his feet. 

In his journey down the .Jumna, to the I’rcsidcncy, when bound for 
England, he visited Agra, and its exquisite relic, the Taj Mahal. 
much had I heard on all sides of this extraordinary edifice," says Mr. 
Bacon, “ that 1 had fully prepared myself for a disappointment ; but when 
I stood in presence of the noble pile, I could not help feeling that, had 
fifty times as much been said in its praise, and had it been but one-half as 
exquisite, I should have allowed that all these rhapsodies had fallen short of 
its real magnificence." We cannot follow Mr. Bacon in his description of 
this building, or in the rest of his journey ; but must abruptly close our 
notice of a w'ork which, we are thoroughly convinced, will not want readers. 

We must not omit to say that the prints (from the drawings of Lieut. 
Bacon) evince much taste, and are remarkably well-executed. 
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LIFE IN INDIA. 

No. II. — The W^ife. 

The station at was thrown into a fever of excitement by the 

announcement of the intended arrival of the Honourable Mrs. Colonel St. 
Aubyn and her three daughters. Not a day elapsed without a display of pre- 
paration: boats arriving, borne down to the jvater\s level with packages, and 
crowded with live stock and servants. The two or three European domestics, 
who conducted these daily expeditions, brought the most stimulating accounts 
of the beauty and perfections of their fair mistresses, and a correct list of the 
duels and courts-martial to which their presence had already given rise. By 
these relations, it appeared that two duels had happened between Land’s End 
and Madeira, five between Madeira and the Cape, and as many more had been 
satisfactorily terminated in one hour after the landing in Bengal. The Honour- 
able Mrs. Colonel St. Aubyn was a happy mother. Oilers crowded upon her, 
each more eligible than the other. Settlcnient.s the most ample; establish- 
ments without limit; station the most elevated, all flung at the feet of her 
three Graces : yet (with a caution which startled the minds of all observers) 
she su.spended her decision ; and, passing through the usual fetes and welcomes 
as rapidly as was consistent with courtesy, she continued her progress to the 
scene of her husband’s command. 

Mirror of conjugal love !’ exclaimed I ; ‘ happy St. Aubyn ; thrice happy 
in the aflections of such a woman !* 

“ ‘ Not so fast,’ said Lewis ; * if St Aul)yn were the happy man you suppose, 
he succeeded to a miracle in repressing even the most ordinary demonstrations 
of a sense of his happiness While the most lively anticipations animated all 
our thoughts, he seemed to shrink from those congratulations which all felt to 
be natural to the occasion.’ 

“ The fact was, that the absence of his wife during seven years, which she 
had passed in Europe, superintending her daughters’ education, had been matter 
of less regret to the gallant colonel than the world siippo.sed. He was a con- 
vivial rather than a domestic man ; and having gradually expanded into that 
size which so well graces the head of the ine.->s-table, he had grown at the same 
time into a certain love of ease and independence of action, which he well 
knew would be invaded, if not completely broken up, by this arrival. He felt 
that his days of happiness were numbered That the long sunshine of the bottle 
was about to be eclipsed by the watery vapours of the tea-urn ; and his heart 
was sad. I never shall forget the look of anger and despair with which he 
rose to return thanks for a toast, relating to the amiable travellers, which an 
unhappy ensign had the audacity to propose. Poor young Arden ; he was a 
pet of the colonel’s, and presumed upon his po.sition. Of course, the toast 
was received by us all with rapture, and nothing remained for St. Aubyn but 
an expression of thanks ; but it was too much for him ; he may be said to have 
sunk under it. We adjourned from table early that night— about half past 
eleven, if I remember rightly. Thus you see that your estimate of the colonel’s 
joy and happiness differed from his. For iny own part, I have resolved never 
to guess at the extent of any married man’s happiness. Some of the most sin- 
cere have themselves admitted the difficulty of conveying any idea of its extent 
^0 another person : “ I cannot tell you how happy I am,” is a common for- 
>nula amoi^ them ; and we know that quantities are unassignably small, as well 
as immeasurably great. 

^Wfl/.7<?mj.N.KS.VoL.22.No.8S. 2 U 
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** At last, the happy morning arrived. The guard turned out. A splendid 
awning was extended from the ghaut up to the barracks. The natives were 
fidgetting about in every direction ; always, as usual, in each other’s way : all 
was gay, except our unhappy chief. But the few of us who had leisure to 
observe his aspect, were inclined to attribute it to that sadness which some* 
times masters the outbreak of happiness, even when the heart is most joyful. 
In women, this feeling bursts forth in tears and mingled smiles ; in man, it 
hangs like a cloud, and passes slowly, without a shower. About eight iu the 
morning, a gun was fired a few miles down the river, and answered at head* 
quarters by a loud cheer. The colonel, who was pacing quickly on the parade, 
acknowledged the salute, and smiled for the first time. Another gun— another 
cheer; but no smile. The boats came in sight, and we moved down in quick 
time to the landing. In a few minutes, the first greetings were over. Alone 
as I stood in the world, without a heart to welcome mj/ coming, or to niourii 
my absence, unused to such scenes in my own case, I had more leisure to 
observe the feelings of others. A more complete failure, as far as sentiment 
was to be expected, I never witnessed. The elder of the four ladies, indeed, 
threw herself upon her husband’s neck; having first stepped forward with 
great caution on to level ground; but, meeting by no jiieans an ardent return 
of her embrace, quickly made way for the younger to perform their part. 
Two of them advanced with great alacrity, and somewhat of a theatrical air, 
and kissed the colonel’s cheek. He was evidently pleased by their appearance, 
and returned their graceful salutation upon tlicir foreheads with an air of satis- 
faction which, to say the least, was not very apparent in the first case. The 
third daughter then advanced, but in a totally different manner. Nature was 
stronger within her than the power of absence or the control of art, and .she 
buried her face in her bright hair upon her father’s bosom, sobbing aloud. 
There was an air of embarrassment upon the faces of the other ladies, as if 
they were conscious of having omitted some part of the ceremonial obser- 
vances, some point of etiquette ; hut no apparent sympathy When Fanny 
had recovered from her emotion, she looked up into the Colonel’s face with 
such a heavenly smile, that every trace of his uneasiness vanished from it at 
once. Embracing her with tenderness, he turned towards the officers, and 
commenced presenting ns to the ladies. The mother w'as still a fine woman, 
and the daughters very far exceeded the Indian standard of beauty; without, 
however, transcending the European. The two elder had been educated in 
France ; the younger in England, under the roof of a sister of the colonel ; 
where his name was not so closely linked in her young mind with allowances 
and remittances, and sometimes remonstrances upon these subjects. Nor 
had it to encounter the rivalry of the last new singer or dancer. There is no 
treasury for a brother’s name like a sister’s heart ; and to this treasury Fanny 
had constant access, 

“ In the course of a few weeks, the first impressions had worn off; Mrs. 
St. Aubyn’s heroic self-devotion had been rewarded by the unanimous applause 

of the whole world at ; and the admiration at that affection, which 

could bring a middle-aged lady a distance of some ten thousand miles, when a few 
years would have reunited the family in Europe, had begun to give place to 
conjectures as to her motives. It was agreed by some, that the rumours of 
approaching hostilities might have reached her in Europe, and that her high* 
souled purpose sprung from her love ; but the lady’s tone of mind did not 
harmonize long with this supposition. Again, the settlement of her daughter* 
was held to be the object of her design : but why leave the heart of the pres»* 
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dency for one of its distant limbs, where life was little short of banishment ? 
wby place her daughters in daily contact with young heroes, whose worlds 
were all to be won, relinquishing the golden vicinity of factors, secretaries, 
members of council, judges, and governors themselves? There were other 
rumours of a private nature, to which it was supposed that the appearance in 
person of the party most affected by them would be the best answer. What- 
ever might have been the motive, the officers of the Native Infantry had 

no ground of complaint against its effect. The two elder daughters, Caroline 
and Julia, were as brilliant as art could make them. Highly accomplished in 
all that can dazzle and fascinate ; and above all, in the science of conversa- 
tion, so rarely understood, or at least, so rarely reduced to practice. Music, 
sketching, languages, botany, had each its votaries, and afforded, happily, to 
all our number, in turn, an approach to favour. In a short time, we became 
the most accomplished regiment in the service. One or two of us suffered in 
the pursuit, it is true. Barton was laid up with a bite from a snake, while 
purveying for Julia’s herbal ; and Wilson caught a fever, while endeavouring 
to learn the air of a native ballad. Then we lost four men at a tiger-hunt ; 
but we succeeded in killing the brute within sight of the barracks, to the infi- 
nite delight of the ladies, and to our own great glory. Fanny was the only one 
of the party who failed to derive amusement from this rapid variety of occupa- 
tions. Not that she was inferior to her sisters in acquirements or character of 
mind; but that, while their energies had all been trained for display, her taste 
had been formed for enjoyment. Thus the study, which called forth the exhi- 
bition of their eloquence, was to her food for meditation ; and while their cata- 
logues swelled from day to day with new names, she would dwell upon some 
one fair flower until it became to her as a friend, whose inmost qualities were 
revealed to her only. Then she was all gentleness and retiring affection ; they, 
on the contrary, restless and capricious, yet maintaining over our young fire- 
eaters afar more absolute sw'ay than the mild, moon-eyed Fanny. 

“ The moment at which the hitherto limited affections of .such beings as 
Fanny St. Aubyn expand beyond the household tics of girlhood, i.s one of deep 
anxiety to all who participate in that interest which springs up around their 
presence. They may pass in safety through the mazes and entanglements of 
society and its endless artifices; they arc uiitipproachablc by the worldly and 
the heartless ; they have walked in pleasant places, where sincerity and love 
have waited upon their footsteps, and ministered to their wii-shcs. Open of 
heart themselves, they suspect not that smiling deceit which lies like a serpent 
beneath a fringe of flowers. To them it i.s still unknown that ‘ language was 
given to man to conceal his thoughts.’* Yet the lime arrive.s which, by its 
outnumbering instances, will prove ‘ truth to be a liar ;’ making dim in the 
distance those once bright rays of pure and disinterested love, and bringing to 
closer view a hollow selfishness, vainly gilded over with courtesy. This time 
had arrived, and Fanny was about to receive that bitter insight into the wide 
world’s arcana; her noviciate was passed; her young heart was henceforth to 
be veiled and cloistered for ever. 

“ Among our party, so occupied by the desire of anticipating or fulfilling 
every wish of the fair strangers, it was hardly to be expected that any one 
would be found, who would be content to devote to the unpretending sister 
the attentions which the more conspicuous attractions of the others demanded 
snd received. Actuated by the love of display, it became them to propose the 
solution or surmounting of difficulties as a path to their favour ; to exact, in 
• Talleynnd. 
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the spirit of the old chivalry, some deed of prowess as proof of their knight’s 
devotion. And, although * giants there were none, and dragon’s scarce,’ still 
fields of excitement lay open in various directions ; and not a day passed un- 
chronicled in the annals of * gentle courtesie.’ It was wonderful to find so 
much agreement when so man)- were rivals j but the arena of their contention 
was wider than the cabin of the Pandora, and the air less laden with that elec- 
tric medium which a long sea voyage generates. Over all these fetes and 
‘ joyances,* Mrs. St. Aubyn presided with a vigilance and discretion so able, 
that no caution could baffle them. The lowest whisper reached her ear ; the 
slightest glance of mute intelligence caught her eje: so that, at the end of 
three months, the rival pretensions were so nicely balanced, no one dare to 
assert, even to him.self, his priority. This applies, of course, only to the two 
elder daughters; for Fanny was hardly to be included in iha precis: her years, 
her tastes, and her habits, being all held, upon competent authority, so many 
separate impediments to her. It happened, however, that all these impediments 
gave rise to the very catastrophe which was so little anticipated. Charles Irwin 
was thrown from his howdah, and broke his arm. Now nature, in all such 
cases, never fails to point out to the sufferer, during his consequent inability, a 
thousand things of which he had hat dly dreamed during health and occupa- 
tion. Thus the three-bottle victim of the gout discovers inestimable qualities 
in the limpid spring ; and many, during a ‘ temporary seclusion from the world,’ 
have taken new views upon pecuniary matters, worthy of an Adam Smith, a 
McCulloch, or a Ricardo. It was in this frame of mind that Charles Irwin 
found he had a talent for music; and, as he washy no means of a bashful 
teinperainont, he, with great tact, succeeded in persuading Mrs. St. Aubyn to 
admit him to the morning rehearsals Here he was so diligent a pupil, and 
Fanny so patient an instructress, that their morning-lesson continued long 
after the rest of the party retired to dress. Fanny was so young, that of 
course nothing could happen. She was not forward, like some young fascina- 
tors of fourteen, but all discretion ; and would not indulge a thought which 
she did not feel it incumbent to disclose to those who had always had her con- 
fidence. So rea.^oiied the mother. But Fanny was older than her very girlish 
appearance indicated, and her feelings were matured beneath a childish aspect. 
She felt not pain at being passed by in the family arrangements, nor any uneasi- 
ness at the homage which her more brilliant si!>ters won, but rather that void 
which a want of long-loved companions and long-loved voices creates. Her 
feelings were akin to those which arc expressed in these lines, which 1 have 
somewhere met with ; — 

Alone, in a stranger land, alone ; 

The heart is dead to the tenderest tone. 

They deem him cold, and turn aside 
From the thankless one, tlie son of pride. 

Yet little they mark the frequent tear, 

When a home-sound mee\.% the stranger’s ear — 

Not eloquent, nor musical ; 

Its tones his distant home recal : 

Some single sound, some lonely note, 

Bids o’er his stirring memory float 
Vision.^ of love : his bright hearth's place ; — 

The careful few% his path who tru(‘e 
On pictured charts ; — the silver voice 
That ow'ned unhid the heart’s glad choice — 

Home love and joy, wakes that one tone, 

And scarce the stranger feels alone. 
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« If my good fortune should ever bestow upon me a family of daughters, 
none of them shall practice singing with invalid lieutenants. It is by no means 
the same thing as singing with them when in health. Then the voice is firm ; 
and the chances are, that it is boisterous, and delivered with a force that brings 
water into the eyes of the hearer; besides, when in a state of convalescence, 
they have a diflerent choice of songs — British Oaksy and Stormy PetreUy and 
Vibdinisms are then in favour ; of which the pleasantest part is the end. But 
there was Charles, day after day, sighing out Moore’s Melodics, with a face 
full of sentiment (at least poor Fanny so interpreted his looks, although per- 
haps his accident might in some measure have afiected them), and a voice sub- 
dued to that tone, in which people fancy that hearts like to converse toge- 
ther. Then he discovered that Fanny was so like one of his sisters in Eng- 
land; which discovery naturally gave an opportunity for much discourse about 
the afiections, in all their phases and varieties; and led to an exhibition of 
great tenderness towards the absent, and called the tears into his listener’s fair 
eyes. 

“ They were happy moments, yet full of peril. Not that Irwin harboured 
a thought injurious to Fanny’s peace of mind; nor, in fact, do I believe that 
his intentions were at all known to himself; even if he could be said to be 
under the influence of any motive, exce|)t that of finding solace and such 
occupation as his situation admitted. Fanny, however, was absorbed in this 
new interest. She felt her heart daily growing towards him ; yet nothing in his 
manner or words allowed her to admit even to herself that he sought for her 
sympathy beyond that of others, lie was the echo of her own thoughts ; and, 
like Echo, dwelled apart. This state of things could not long remain, with- 
out producing in Fanny’s manner some visible alteration. Accordingly, she 
wore, in Irw'in’s presence, an air of embarrassment and abstraction, with which 
she in vain struggled when she found it betraying her into acts which called 
forth the observations of her mother and sisters. These minutiae of word and 
gesture, which proclaim so much of that which is passing within, are always 
more easily imagined than de.scribed ; but the feelings in which they originate 
are not confined to young ladies, in the budding of their early love. 1 once 
saw a major of dragoons, before a court-martial, tear to pieces an elaborate 
defence (the preparation of which had cost him months of anxious research 
and combination), while offering a few opening ob.servations. It was his ^rst 
affair of the kind. The painful part of Fanny’s position was her conviction of 
the entire absence of all intention, on Charles’s side, of exciting her feelings 
or eliciting her regard. Thus, upon the most important subject, when advice 
and support were most needed, she was, by the very nature of the case, shut 
out from asking the one or casting herself upon the other. The indulgent 
love of her father, and the able tact of her mother, were alike unavailable to 
her. She would have been glad of any accident which should have interrupted 
this daily intercourse; fervently did she pray for Charles’s restoration to health, 
that, on his return to duty, she might gather strength in absence ; yet she 
wanted firmness, when tlie hour of meeting returned, to remain in her cham- 
ber; and she shrank from the artifice of pleading indisposition. 

Irwin was the first to observe the change which had come over her. He 
mentioned it to me, as I think, without any suspicion of its cause ; he spoke 
with great anxiety about her; but as a brother would speak of a sister, for 
whose health he feared. And 1 believe that, so far from seeking his own 
amusement at the cost of her feelings, he thought that his presence contri- 
buted to hers; not from any vanity, but from a feeling that their tastes symp^ 
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thised, and that their minds were in harmony upon many subjects. Had he 
been a coxcomb, he (long before her manner betrayed her) would have come 
to the conclusion that his welcome was warmer than that of a mere acquaint- 
ance, however interestingly situated. But at thirty, unless the taint of vanity 
be very strong, a man’s mind has, in general, lost that extreme quickness of 
apprehension which leads him, in earlier life, to over-estimate his influence in 
affairs of the heart. We all, however, observed that Fanny St. Aubyn was 
an altered woman. yes,--woman : for the short space of three months had 
worked in her a change which could hardly have been anticipated in as many 
years. Whether, about this time, Charles Irwin began to feel that his position 
was at all ambiguous, or that his return to health gave him opportunities of 
forming other engagements, I cannot tell; but it is certain that the ‘joyous 
science * had lost its power of detaining him at Fanny’s side, and that the 
pupil had become remiss in his studies. Moreover, Major-General Bender 
was expected at head-quarters, and discipline, which had been a little relaxed, 
now resumed its full sway. 

** In due time, the general arrived. He was well stricken in years, and of a 
singularly unpromising aspect. A confirmed lumbar affection had given a pro- 
jection to the upper part of his person, which was surmounted by a head that, 
in conjunction with his posture, had secured him the name, more appropriate 
that courteous, of ‘ the battering ram.* In temper, he was explosive, but not 
malignant; in mind, purely military; in information, a cyclopedia of changes 
of station, deaths, promotions, and vacancies. Immediately upon his arrival, 
he conceived a distaste for Mrs. St. Aubyn and her daughters, which withstood 
all their blandishments, assiduously lavished upon him. He considered the 
residence of women in barracks as an ‘ obstruction to the formation of the 
military character ;’ more especially where their personal attractions were 
conspicuous, and their manners armed at all points with fascination. As, 
however, he could not, without rudeness, repel their advances, and the 
colonel’s style of cuisine and wines were a sufficient counterbalance to the 
irregularities, as he termed them, of his lady’s soirees, he continued upon a 
kind of neutral footing with the family. He was the last man, as one would 
think, to make an inroad upon the happiness of any member of that fiimily, 
through the medium of the affections : yet was he de.stined to consummate the 
misery of poor Fanny. General Bender, in the fifty-fourth year of his mortal 
existence, declared himself, after a few weeks, the ardent admirer of the artless 
and almost unobserved Fanny. 

“ I have bestowed some considerable attention upon the subject, and have 
never as yet wholly satisfied myself, why age and infirmity should be so anxious 
to link itself with youth and spring-like beauty. Can it be, that a prospect of 
sharing the sympathies of the young, in their generous ardour, deludes the 
mind into anticipations of a new youth ; or is it not, rather, that the taste 
for all that is pure and beautiful, which often lies dormant during the vigourof 
ambition or the turmoil of active life, and still more often is obscured by the 
vehement passions of the soul, revives when ambition is sated and toil rests, 
and, though far more rarely, when those passions are calmed down ? Be it as 
it may, the simple beauty of Fanny’s character sank down into the general’s 
soul, like the summer sun behind the purple hills to the eye of the toil-worn 
husbandman ; and the many gentle charms^ which had escaped the eye of 
youth, dazzled by the broader lights of her sisters* pretensions, touched the 
old man's heart with a restless emotion. To be brief,— he proposed. I will 
not attempt to describe the mother’s surprise, or the daughter’s horror. The 
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colonel, anxious for peace (domestic only, of course), was willing to agree 
with either party. He was not blind to the feelings of his loved daughter ; 
but he could not conceal from himself that the liaison was, in many respects 
eligible; a point upon which Mrs. St. Aubyn exhausted her whole artillery of 
leabons. And with what arguments could Fanny combat the prudent and 
practical persuasions of those to whom she had always looked for guidance? 
She dared not, for very shame, avow her unrequited passion for Irwin, Hope, 
the ‘ lover’s staff,’ had she none. Her heart sunk within her, ns, with tears 
and agony, all misinterpreted by those around her, she besought her parents 
to do with lier as they would, but to save her from her impending fate. Mrs. 
St. Aubyn had not anticipated such opposition, but she was too able a tacti- 
cian to yield at once. She felt that a prudent temporizing would succeed best 
with Fanny’s tender and affectionate nature; and she employed the interval in 
persuading her husband that Fanny had shown no more reluctance than be- 
came a maiden’s modesty ; admitting that the general was under some personal 
disadvantages. He, in the meanwhile, pressed his suit to the bewildered 
Fanny with a delicacy and sentiment for which his ordinary hearing little pre- 
pared us. To conclude; after two months’ harassing, persuading, coaxing, 
and threatening, Fanny was brought to give what was interpreted into her con- 
sent; and in due time became Mrs. General Bender. The marriage display 
was all that a mother’s heart could wi^h ; at least, such a mother as could for- 
get, in the excitement of the occasion, the force which had been employed 
upon a tendcr-souled girl of sixteen, to bring her into a position so rich in 
promise of misery. The bridal party left — — immediately. It may fall to 
our lot to sec more of tliem hcrealter ; hut, at present, Fanny appears to me 
to have sufficient evil accumulated upon her; a forced, disproportioned union, 
and a love which dares not he named.” 

J. H. 


THE NON-INTERVENTION SYSTEM. 

Thk (lifl'ercnt piuieiplcs of |)olicy which, atvaiious iiiiip.s, have been 
introduced into our Indian government, — itself one of a most unprecedented 
and anoma!oii'< character, — have proiluced an incongruous state of [lolilical 
relations with those native power's, whose territories do not form an integral 
part of British India. T’liere arc states which are independent, in the true 
meaning of the term, — others existing under what is termed British pro- 
tection, — and others which, by virtue of subsidiary treatic.s, have nothing 
left but a shadow of free power, and but the name of “ inilependeat:” the 
King of Glide and the Raja of Mysore, for example, are as much under 
British control, ns if they were deputies of our Governor-general of India. 

The horror professed and recorded by Parliament at the prospect of 
increasing our possessions in the East, after they had become by the force 
of events too large to remain at a stationary point, has proved a violent 
disturbing force in all the great political arrangements in India, consequent 
on our military successes there. It was necessary to resort to a species of 
subterfuge, whereby the substance of power could be acquired, without the 
invidious assumption of its symbols and trappings. Hence the subsidiary 
treaties, which, whilst they stipulate protection on the part of the British 
Government against all enemies, and mutual co-operation in the event of 
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hostilities, impose a British force on the allied state for its ** protection/’ 
and a British ruler, under the inoffensive name of a Resident, through 
whom all the political intercourse of the prince with other powers must be 
carried on. Soon, however, this expedient was proscribed for the future • 
either because it threw too flimsy a veil over our real design, or because 
it was calculated to hold out an encouragement to mfegovernment, and to 
support every species of oppression by the ruler we protected. 

When the events of the great war of ] 81 7- 18 expelled the Mahrattas 
and Pindariies from the Rajpoot states of Central and Western India, 
those state<«, small and weak in themselves, w'ere in the last stage of 
exhaustion, through misrule and oppression, and might have been made 
the subject of any exjieriment. Three courses of policy were open — first, 
to treat them as conquered territory, and annex them to our own posses- 
sions; secondly, to grant them subsidiary treaties; and, lastly, an inter- 
mediate course, to place them under British protection, exacting only ia 
return a renunciation of connexion with other states, and an acknow- 
ledgment of our supremacy. The latter expedient was adopted, 'J’hc 
treaties with these principalities differ in thor stipulations; some of the 
states are required to furnish contingents ; others to place the whole of 
their resources at our disposal ; some pay a liibiile to the British Govern- 
ment; others are exiunpt from this obligation. 

In the policy pursued b) the Anglo- Indian government, with respect to 
the Rajpoot Stales, their peculiar characlor \uis jnobably not altogether 
overlooked. Little as we then knew of Rajasi’lian, it was rnsy to perceive 
that the Rajpoots were a martial race, proud of their descent and .siippo''C{l 
pre-eminence, in having once given a < luu krarvrli^ or sovereign, to India, 
and jealous of any encroachments upon their own and their princes' rights. 
Divested, ns our profl'ered protoclioii was, of all repulsive pretensions, and 
recommended by the services our army had rendered in liberating their 
country from the intolerable yoke of the Maliratta*:, it was with difficulty 
accepted by the Rajpoot rulers, and was almost forced upon Jcypore. 

This intermediate course of policy, whatever its motives, like most middle 
and temporizing measures, has not succeeded. It is loo much to say, that 
the present disorganized condition of Rajpoutaiui is to be attributed to this 
ab.stinont policy, but it is owing to this policy that it cannot be readily re- 
medied. Had we, when they were delivered from Mahratta thraldom, 
relinquished to tlie Rajpoot princes the entire and uncontrolled government 
of their states, they might have been impelled by stronger motives and 
purer principles than they now obey, to work out the regeneration of their 
country, and even a struggle for supremacy amongst the states might have 
had an ultimate good effect. On the other hand, had we confined them in 
the close embrace of a subsidiary treaty, the fruits of it might have been as 
beneficial to the Rajpoots as CoI.T. Munro tells us have been produced by 
the subsidiary system in Mysore and Travancore. 

The Rubicon is, however, passed, and the non-intervention system is 
now acted upon with the most inflexible scrupulosity. We arc conse- 
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quenll) lamp spectators of disorders wim-li, in former times, were considered 
sufficient to justify direct interference. 'I’lie natives are puzzled to account 
I'or tliisvaeillnlion. Some altribute it to fear; others to some refined 
policy, the efiects of which they are anxiously lookinjr for. 

The ardent advocate of the Rajpoob?, the late Colonel Tod, deeply 
lamented the Idindness of the Indian government in not renouncing: all 
iiiteiference with their internal afi&irs, and he pointed out the great 
l.iilwark they would afford, in tlie event of an invasion from the norlh- 
wW, by a really rtulependent inililarv power stationed on our remote 
frontier. Hut that amiable man, though Ins estimate of the virtues of the 
Rajpoot people i«, perhaps, not over-eharged, we fear, made not due allow- 
rmce for the eounteracting effects of the vices etig<Miderrd 1 >n long prostration' 
to opjiresvion, and hv the lirutalizing use of opium, lie drew his portrait 
of the Rajpont character rather fiom what it than from what it is, or 
IS now likely to he. 

In calculating the course of human action amongst the natives of India, 
v\e are too apt (o forget consideiations which are peculiar to tlieni. The 
education of the native princes not only unfits (hem for government, but i» 
eondiictcd by tliose who liave (lie direction of it with tliat very view. I’hc 
people, on the other land, arc blindly attached (in the Hindu states) to 
tlie laiiiily of ihoir princes. In Uajpootana, where purity of blood is highly’ 
veiKMati’d, this principle is omnipotent. I’lieir leligion and customs are 
Mimeiiiiies directly adverse to political amelioration. All tliese facts, which' 
me Iracealile to ignorance as the loot, overturn all <•ollclusions built on 
iiiialogical reasoning, and they will opoiatc till the icinole cause is removed,, 
v'liieh cannot lie in one generation. 

As a radical cure, direct intervention is now boldly counselled by almost 

all the political vvriteis in British India. 'I’lie magnitude of the evil to hm 

remedied, the iiicfiicacy of (lie non-intervention .svstem, and the salutary' 
lefurnis iliat, have been carried into effect by our Indian government, in^ 
dftiance of native opinion, are all urged as plausible arguments. We' 
'•ahjoin a letter, wiitten on the spot, which puts the ease in favour of 
mlervention, perhaps, as foreildy as it can he put. 

All the considerations suggested in favour of intervention, however, du 
aot convince us of its necessity or expcdieney. Let us put our own house ia 
order before vve attempt to regulate that of otheis. 'riicre is quite enough 
to engage the attention of our Indian rulers in ameliorating the condition! 

ol their own subjects, and in exalting tlieir political happ!nes.s we are' 

indirectly bringing about (lie regeneration of neighbouring states. More-' 
O' nr, there is nothing on the face of the treaties with the Ilajpoot princes 
"Inch appears to warrant interference; it can only be justified, therefore, 
‘^oine breach of obligations on their part. 

Following up the suggestions of the advocates of intervention, vve see n(x 
bounds to the extension of British dominion in India. We shall npproacli 
'he Oxus as vve have the Indus, and all the states between British India* 
3nd China may he absorbed, in acting upon the doctrine of intervention. ' 

AmUourn.S.f>XoL22.So.'t^. 2 X 
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(Extract of a Letter, dated Nusserabad, lOtb July 1836.) 

The only subject open to discussion is what you have seen entered upon ig 
^e evidence before Parliament, relative to the ** Non-interference system 

The pith of the argument in favour of non-interference is, that if we pro- 
tect a prince against his subjects, it is holding out a premium for misgovern, 
ment. This is a fact not to be gainsayed } but it is also necessary that we 
should see how this affects ourselves. We have raised the British power until 
its supremacy has been acknowledged by all. When appealed to, we suggest 
or recommend a particular measure ; if it succeeds, well and good ; if not, 
when called on to alleviate evils of our own creation, we give a cool negative, 
and disgust the power in question, who might might well say “ deliver me from 
my friends.” Such vacillation is, of course, construed into weakness j bad 
becomes worse, and we are at last obliged to interfere, at a much greater 
sacrifice than would ever have been necebsary, had we taken care to prevent 
matters reaching such a crisis as to leave us no alternative. Instead of being 
looked up to and venerated, we are hated and despised : hated for what may be 
deemed breach of faith, and despised for timidity. This is of course con- 
strued by government into ** consistency ” and “ forbearance.” As long as 
peace lasts, fear will prevent any serious consequences ; but if we are pushed 
by any aggressive power, those states, who might have been converted into 
warm friends, will turn against us. The private feuds, which are fostered by 
almost every state in Rajpootana against its neighbour, will break out with 
renewed ardour, and we shall be embroiled with internal discord when wc may 
require all our energies to oppose a formidable aggressor, 1 cannot at this 
moment name one state that respects us, excepting the petty, insignificant ones 
of Bhopal, Tonk, Oodeypore, and Boomlee Holkar's life was endangercti 
last year; he was for twenty-four hours actually besieged in bi.s own palace, 
and, with a British force at band which he pays for, not a bayonet was brought 
to his assistance. The whole of the petty states of Dajur and Kanthul are in 
a state of total disorganization; and as for Mewar and Marvar, they are but 
Msts of robbers and murderers, who live upon the public. Thi.s is our “fron- 
tier,” and although it is notorious that such is the case, not a measure is 
taken to prevent such atrocities. Our very cantonments are plundered, and 
we coolly submit to it ; it is not, therefore, to be wondered at, if the natives 
think we are afraid. We preach about “ not intrenching upon the privileges 
of the chiefs,” and teach them actually to spit upon us. We invest them with 
a shadow, and bow down to it ; and instead of boldly claiming that supremacy 
which we actually hold, we behave like a sneaking creditor, who has a capias 
In his pocket, which he holds ta terrorem over the head of his writhing debtor. 
This is as near the actual relation between us as possible ; and from tips it must 
bo apparent, that ours is an empire of force, and that, were we to meet with 
aerious reverses, we should look in vain for a hand to keep us from falling. 
reading the evidence of Sir J. M., I cannot help thinking that, as he was one 
of those who planned the subsidiary treaties, he has been blinded to some ol 
their evil consequences by love for a favourite measure. We wish to avoid 
tnereasing our territories, but in doing so, overlook the ultimatum, which must 
be forced upon us, viz. that of either taking the entire management into our 
own hands, or giving up the country altogether. The latter is more likely to 
accur, as we are doing every thing we can to undermine our own empire, by 
givins disgust to every power connected with us. I see that Colonel Barne- 
wttll leys : “ experience has shewn tlie impn^ticability of carrying on 
yence with benefit to the people or ruler, wUea the prince uiillbc entirely rM 
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our edvicey This is eiktetly the point If the nrgumenk applied to OHO 
tiative state givinft advice to another, it Would be indeed impracticable; biit 
ours is a very diflerent case. We offend no prejudices, assume no superiofHjr 
in rank, and whatever wO pihopbsed would be for the good of the prince and his 
subjects; and were we to act ort one uniform system to all, there could be nO 
rankling jealousies on the part of one state towards another. There might be 
some difficulty in the outset, but the ultimate good to be derived would give ati 
ample return, and the improving condition of prince and subject would gradu- 
ally engender a feeling of gratitude and respect, which would secure our 
empire. 

One of the evils contemplated by direct interference, is the prostration of tha 
hereditary nobility and aristocracy. I consider this a perfect fallacy. Expe- 
rience justifies this conclusion ; for it is well known, that oiir alliances hithertU 
have ended in the ultimate extinction of the weak : and this must eventUallj^ 
extend to all. If we were to support the aristocracy, and prevent them frotit 
bringing ruin on their own heads, we should then preserve them ; whereas, tha 
measures we are now pursuing, are those which will inevitably, sooner or later, 
produce the catastrophe we are endeavouring to avert. I am a determined 
enemy of the non-interference system, and have often had occasion to blush at 
the home truths dealt, with no sparing band, by some of my Rajpoot frieodt. 

The extension of our territories in India has arisen from circumstances over 
which the local government had no control ; and on every occasion of wat, it 
has been in direct opposition to tiie wishes and orders of the home authoritiei. 
Protracted defensive measures led to the ultimate alternative of vigorous offisn- 
live ones, or loss of dominion. Tlie powers opposed to us were jealous of 
their rank, and averse to the growing importance of n foreign nation, and weirft 
successively subdued. At the close of the Marquis of Hastings’ brilliant career, 
although extensive territory was left in the hand.s of Scindia and Holkar, theif 
respective conditions were reduced from one of perfect independence to one of 
comparative subjection. But it is necessary to bear in mind, that eighteen 
years have elapsed, — that the feelings of degradation, which must have beeaf 
galling to a degree at the time, have been gradually subsiding, and that the 
supremacy of the British Government has been so long established, that thevfr 
states, as well as those of Rajpootana, have become habituated to look upon^ 
our claim to interference as a matter of course. All native governments wero 
pure despotisms; but it does not follow, that because they were so, we are 
bound to keep them so ; and yet this is the feeling which we are keeping alive : 
for in lieu of forcing them to follow a just and equitable course, which would 
strengthen their own power, and be the means of attaching their subjects to 
their rule, we allow them to follow the oppressive system of their forefathers, 
occasionally, when clamour becomes outrageous, applying sonie partial reiUedy, 
tending to procrastinate that dissolution which must eventually occur. Oiiei 
of the evil consequences is, that, in lieu of holding out a premium to princes^ 
to imjjrore their minds, and use their energies in proving themselves fit to be 
ti'usted vtith the government of their own kingdoms, we encourage inanity and 
axtortion ; whereas, under a system of fostering superintendence, we mighf 
have raised a line of princes, their minds imbued with the advantages to bd 
derived fVorrt a vigorous and just system of government; and thereby rendered 
direct interference unnecessary. The war of 181 7-1 haH alsO' overthrown d 
harrier to progrhasive improveifient, which, if extant, would be an* iniapenii 
able Obstacle: I need hardly say, that Hbcory affOVdli‘ aniplff proof; tliid tfid 
natives of Hiridostan havb for ecotttrieh beefi’utidbr'the ydltd*'or ohe ebrti|berw 
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ing.pow'cr or other. This has arisen from one cause,— the universal desire of 
all ^'powerful states to aggrandize themselves at the expense of their neigh, 
hours ; thus an invading power has had to contend against the invaded in de- 
tail, and each state has fallen successively from the impracticuhility of their 
ever combining to avert a common danger. It necessarily follows, therefore 
that each state cherishes a feeling of jealousy against each other, and that par- 
tiality shewn by us to one, produces a proportionate degree of bad feeling 
towards it and ourselves on the part of others; and vice versa^ where we act 
with harshness, it is equally a cause of exultation. Our vacillating policy, of 
always acting upon the expediency of the moment, in lieu of following one 
uniform system, which would gradually be understood and appreciated, keeps 
alive a feeling of alarm and mistrust of the purity of our intentions. The 
rivalry alluded to, as existing in one state towards another, still rankles, bnt 
does not applt) to the Brituh (Government The feuds and hereditary (jiiarrels 
that are fostered and cherished by one power to anoilier cannot exist foioanli 
uSf as wc have been, as it were, the balance by which they have been limited 
and kept in subjection. The consequence is, that we are looked up to by one 
and all in the same light, and, had we adopted a vigorous and decisive line, 
which, without favourer afleclion, was applied equally, a new order of things 
would have arisen with a new generation, and wc should have sov\ii the seeds 
of organization and good order, and been enabled to consolidate our power 
by the feelings of gratitude and mutual interest, which would have been 
cemented between ourselves and the native princes and tlieir subjects. In lieu 
of this, we have gone from one extreme to another, sometimes acting precipi- 
tately, more frequently tardily, and generally in a doubtful manner. The evils 
attributable to this are incalculable. Incitement to exertion is paral) zed by fear 
and mistrust j the “ safety valve ” (according to Sir J. M.) afforded by leaving 
countries open, where the dis.s‘)tisfied and turbulent can find employ iiient, 
produces evils far more to be dreaded than any which their presence could 
greule in our own territories; they become the instruments by which the 
holders of the soil are plundered and oppressed, and by their insidious and 
self-interested counsels, keep alive the irritated feeling.s we have provoked, 
and prevent a tie being knit between the subject and his sovereign. All this i?. 
to be traced to “ non-interference.” If you have read the foregoing, you will 
see that the evil to be guarded against, viz. “ extension of territory,” has been 
brought about bp the very means taken to 'prevent it. With this fact staring us 
in the face, proved as it has been by the united testimony of every eminent 
actor* in the eventful crisis, we still continue to pursue the course which must 
lead finally to the same result hereafter ; by withholding our interference, we 
court opposition, and gradually encourage fceiing.s which will end in the 
alternative already forced upon us, of subduing state after state, and adding 
them to onr own overgrown territories. Nothing can arrest this inevitable 
result, but the most vigorous interference. 

In lieu of allowing the princes of subsidized and other kingdoms to be 
brought up in the iniquitous alraosphere*^of a haren), where they are pandered 
to by those whose interest it is to render them imbecile and impotent, that 
they may preserve the real power in their own hands, we should (without 
interfering with their religious scruples or hereditary customs) see that their 
ipinds are trained on a system calculated to render them sensible of the good 
effects of just and conscientious government, and ere they reached years of 
di^pretion, they would be aware of tiie principles acted upon by us towards 

* Vid$ Mr. Ruaiel'i evld«nre. vol. vi. p. IS, line 21 ; alio the " Merquis of Haiiting!i' Summary,” m 
tip .Appendix; obo Mr. RuMel'H evidenre, page9(), from line 22. 
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them, and reflection would prove to them, that their permanent stalaility was 
only to be secured by attention to the afllurs of their kingdomsi, and close 
alliance of their interests with ours. Now, from infancy upwards, they are 
merely taught to consider themselves as the favoured of heaven, for whose 
use and convenience all other created beings are subservient. Possessing no 
feeling beyond an exaggerated idea of their own greatness and power, incapaci- 
tated hv premature debauchery, habitual indolence, and gross ignorance, from 
forming an opinion on the most trivial subject, they fall into a premature 
grave, and are succeeded by another, who goes through the same process 
and ends his worthless life in a similar manner. The uflliirs of their kingdoms 
are, of course, left to the management of adventurers, whose only aim is to 
secure a large portion of the plunder of the state, ere succeeded by another, 
who acts on the same principles. Demoralization progresses, and some insane 
act or other forces us to subvert the state, and amalgamate it with our own 
territories. With gross inconsistency, we trumpet forth our own forbearance, 
and reach a conclusion we anxiously wished to avoid, and which would never 
have been forced upon ns, had wc taken proper steps to prevent it. One of 
the argumcnls made use of by many eminent Imlian diplomatists is, that the 
eflect of our alliance tends to render a prince callous of his acts; being sure 
of our protection, he practises extortion ami injustice, and has no inducement 
to conciliate the affections of his subjects. Can any stronger reason be urged, 
as to the blighting tendency of our present relations ? Self-interest alone 
would point out to a piiuce, were we to alter our tone, and insist u|)on hia 
conforming to our wishes, that it would be his wisest course to do so; and, 
when a few practical proofs had been given, that we would support in their full 
privileges and state, all tliose powers wlio dnetied their energies to the good 
administration of tlie aflhlis of their kingdoms, and withdraw our counte- 
nance from those who obstinately persisted in their oppressive measures, a 
spirit of emulation would be excited, — the territories of the refractory might 
even be given as boons to the deserving, — and by acting uniformly and consis- 
tently, we should force upon their minds, that we were actually guided by no 
motives* of self*aggraiulisemc*nt ; the amelioration of ail classes would produce 
a sense of gratitude for our fostering care, and elevate the intellectual 
standard of an aristocracy which is at preacnt a disgrace to itself, and to us for 
permitting it. 

The evils anticipated by carrying such measures into effect are, I almost 
think, imaginary. As to its causing internal rebellion, I think it far more pro- 
bable that it would be hailed ao the gieatest boon we could offer. Indejicn- 
dence, which is now nominal, would be real, subservient only to the para- 
mount state. Time has eiadicated those prejudices which are natural in a 
conquered state towards its conqueror; and the feeling of jealousy, which a 
partial adaptation of the sytitem would undoubtedly excite, would be neutra- 
lized by its general application. Our supremacy renders it out of our power to 
cause these feeling.s, for we are the key-stone by which the fabric, unstable as 
it is, is kept together, and where uniformity would prevent any invidious com- 
parisons being drawn by one state towards another; the example once given, 
there would arise a rivalry, the spirit of which, being of a beneficial tendency, 
would produce results of vast importance, and its final effects would be, to 
consolidate a community of interests beneficial to the ruler and subject, and 
affording to us a moral influence more to be relied upon than 100,000 bayonets. 
As to coalition, to avert a copunon evil, it is perfectly impossible ; and even 
tfould it be effected, could bVennhed in a moment. 

* Vidt Sir J. M/I evidence, quntioni ZS8, S89. 
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MR. COLEBROOKE. 

Oriental scholars in the East, as well as in the West, will sympathize in a feeling 
of deep regret, at the death of Henry Thomas Colehrooke, which took place on the 
10th March, at his house in York Terrace, Regent’s Park. 

To Sanscrit literature, the loss of this accomplished scholar is immeasurably great 
No European has ever attained to so profound and accurate a knowledge of its vene- 
rable language as he did; and to this critical familiarity with the language, he added a 
close and an extensive acquaintance with the treasures it contains, especially its philo- 
sophical treatises, which was surprising even to native pundits of great learning. 
This was not the sum of Mr. Colebrooke’s acquisitions, though it seems enough for a 
life of tolerable activity. He was an elegant classical scholar, and a profound astronomer 
and natural philosopher, lii short, the range of Mr. Colebrooke’s mind was almost 
unlimited, and wherever it settled, it penetrated deeply. It was this universality of 
knowledge which so well qualified him for the office of expounding the Hindoo philo- 
sophy, which he has done in those masterly papers in the Transactions of the Royal 
Asiatic Society, which have won the highest meed of applause from the most parsi- 
monious of continental writers. Mr. Von Schlegel speaks of Mr. Colelirooke’s transla- 
tions and extracts from Sanscrit works as entitled to “ implicit confidence and ex- 
tols his treatises on the Astromony of the H indoos, and on their different systems of 
Philosophy, ns models of well-?x(*cuted compendia. 

Nor were these prodigiotis literary labours performed by a recluse, who spared no 
modicum of his time for the duties of public life. Mr. Colehrooke was an active 
civil officer in India, and his official papers are mines of valuable information. He 
occupied, before he quitted that country, the high post of meml)er of council. 

Of Mr. Colehrooke it may Im; truly said, mens magna in corpore parvo. In person 
he was small and fragile, and towards the latter part of his life, age, ill-health, and 
domestic affliction, of which he had a full share, had so reduced and attenuated his 
bodily frame, that he seemed to be mind alone. 

We trust that we shall he etiabled to supply, next month, a Memoir of this venera- 
ble and illustrious Orientalist. 


flflt0rrlliinir0, iDrigtnal aim 

PROCEEDINGS OK SOCIETIES. 

Jloya/ Asiatic Socieii ^ — A general meeting of this Society was held on the 
4th of March : the Right Mon. C. W. Williams Wynn, M.P., the President, in 
the chair. A variety of donations to the library were laid upon the table. 

John Romer, Esq., of the Bombay Civil Service, was elected a resident 
member. 

The first paper read at this meeting was one by Colonel Sykes, on the Origin 
of the Popular Belief in the Upas, or Poison Tree, of Java. The writer ob- 
served that most popular beliefs, of any duration, however extravagant or inert^. 
dible, could be traced to some foundation in truth, however much distorted 
by ignorance, superstition, or folly. Of this we had a remarkable instance in 
the celebrated Upas, or poison-tree, of Java, whose .shade was supposed to 
extinguish life, and over whose top no bird could fly. This deadly tree was 
said to be standing in a valley in the interior of Java ; but such was the terror 
in which it was held by the natives that its precise locality was little known, 
A visit made by a Mr. Loudon ♦ in 1830, to the Poison Valley of Java (whose 
account of that visit is cited by Colonel Sykes) to pif^ed, however, that the 
Valley of Ueafh has no connexion with the pdMime of Java, although they 

* 5m the account in Asiat. Joum. mTvti^ p. 15S. 
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both eitit on the island. Mr. Loudon describes this valley as lying about threa 
miles from Batur, on the road to Djung. It appeared to him to be about half 
a-mile in circumference, of an oval form, and from thirty to thirty-five feet In 
depth. The bottom seemed to be of a hard, sandy substance. The sides of 
the valley were covered with trees, shrubs, &c. ; but in the valley no vegetation 
was to be seen, but the whole was covered with skeletons, of human beings, 
tigers, pigs, deer, peacocks, &c. On approaching within eighteen feet of the 
bottom, Mr. Loudon did not experience any difficulty of breathing, but a 
sickening, nauseous smell. A dog, which the party forced into the valley, died 
in eighteen minutes ; another died in about eight minutes. A fowl died in a 
minute and a-hulf. On one side of the hollow, the skeleton of a human being 
was lying on his back with his right arm under his head. Mr. Loudon con* 
sidered there was a great difference between this valley and the well known 
Groito del Cane, near Naples, as in the latter the mephitic air is confined to a 
small aperture, while in the former it extends over a circumference of more 
than half a mile. Colonel Sykes, however, is of opinion that this is the only 
difference; and is inclined, both from the results of his own experiments at the 
Grotto del Cane, and from the investigations of the Abbute Domenico Roma- 
nelli on the same subject, to consiiler the effects at each place occasioned by a 
similar cause, namely, carbonic acid gas, which is evolved from limestone by 
the agency of sulphuric acid produced from the action of water sulphur. 

The next paper read was a narrative by Capt. James Low, of a pedestrian 
tour made by him, in 1825, from Tavoy, in the British province of Tenasse- 
rim, to the range of mountains which separate that district from Siam. This 
part had not previously been traversed by any English officer, and nothing was 
known, therefore, as to how far the natives of the country could be confided' 
in as guides or porters on the journey, Capt. Low had little difficulty in pro- 
curing about sixty Diirmans to accompany him in that capacity ; and these, 
together with a guard of sepoys and servants, made up a parly of about ninety 
persons. They left Tavoy on the 14th of February; and arrived at the 
Siamese frontier on the 20th, a distance of about sixty miles. The country 
through which they passed is described us being, in most part, a dense forest, 
traversed in all directions by the tracks of the elephant and rhinoceros ; and 
without any signs of human inhabitants. Capt. Low’s guides and porters 
proved themselves well adapted for their undertaking. He considers that much 
of the success which formerly crowned the ambitious enterprises of the Bur- 
mans, may be attributed to the capability their soldiers possess of being able 
to make long marches upon a very scanty diet. During the journey, one of the 
party set fire to the grass, which burned so rapidly that, on returning, a few 
days after, Capt. Low found about thirty miles of the country in a blaze ; and 
describes the scene as impressive in the extreme. The loud reports made by 
the splitting bamboos, owing to the water contained in them being converted 
into steam ; and the falling of burning trees seen through clouds of smoke, 
produced a strange effect on the miiul. Having reached the foot of the Naye- 
daung pass, which leads into the Siamese dominions, the party hoisted the 
British flag, and saluted it with three rounds of musketry. Provisions falling 
short, Captain Low was obliged to make forced marches back to Tavoy, where 
the party arrived on the evening of the 23d, without having experienced any 
aerious accident. 

A general meeting took place on the 18th of March; the Right Hon. the 
Pfeeident of the Society in the chair. On the members assembling, the Chair- 
mn addressed the meeting as fbllowi Gentlemen, in consequence of the 
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recent loss we have sustained, by the decen.se of our respected direcror 
Mr. Colebrooke, to whom thi.s society owes a debt of exceedin<r gratitude, not 
only for its first formation, but for the constant labour and attention he bes- 
towed upon it from the first year of its existence, the Council lias jnd.recf 
proper, as a mark of respect due to the memory of our venerable fonndpr, to 
adjourn this day’s meeting without proceeding to any business whatever : the 
meeting is con.sequently adjourned till the first of April.” 

The President’s chair was appropriately hung in black for the occasion. 


CIIITICAL NOTICES. 

Indian Reminiscenrex, or the Bengal Monfustul Miscellany, Cliiifly written by the late 

G. A. Annisox, E'sq.t London, 18*17. Bull. 

This is a reprint of papers, on miscellaneous literary topics, which originally ap- 
peared in India, mo.^tly from the pen, we are tohf, of Mr. G. A Addison, who, at hi>» 
death in 1815, filled the post of assistant secretary to govennnent in the Kevenue ami 
Judicial departinent.s in Java, he being tlicn only in his 2*id year. The character ot 
this promising young man is smnincd up in a few hut comprehensive words l)y Sir 
Stamford Raffles in his official report of the event to the Bengal government. “ liU 
abilities and acquirements were remarkaldy great, hi.s application and exertions im- 
wearied, and his personal conduct as amiable ai his public services were eminent." 

The little fugitive pieces of prose and poetry, consisting of narrative, criticism, 
humour, and anecdote, are evidently the .sportive productions of a well-stored mind. 

The profits of the work are to he devote<I to a charitable pmposc. 

Sketch of the Commercial Besourecs and Monetary and Mercantile System of British 

Jtulin^ with suggestions for their improvement by means of Banking Establishments^ 

London. 18^17. Smitli, Elder h Co. 

Thk author of this work, who evince.s a knowledge ol the subject of which he writes 
(no slight praise at the present day, when scribimns indocti dnefigne), professes to la; 
of opinion that the Bank of India is “ the ordy one ol the recent project.s for the in- 
vestment of British ca])ital in India, of which he approves or thinks consistent uitli 
sound principle;” and his hook is intended to he a recommendation of the scheme, 
so far as demonstrating the extent of tlie field fur hanking operations. But when he 
romes to consider the specific j)lan in qnestioji, his ow'n good .sen.se tells him that 
” were an Indian bank establi.shed with all the privileges, and immunities, and power, 
which some of its indiscreet advocates have suggested ; that were men foolish enough 
to persevere in asking for such privileges, and other men still more foolish to grant 
them, tt very ugly and mischievous monopoly W'ould unquestionuhly be estahtished.’’ 
8o that really the author approves not of the hank of India, but of some hank to be 
established on a sound principle, which he thinks, ” would conduce to the gradual 
improvement of the condition of the people of India.” And those most hostile to the 
project in question would readily assent to the proposition that, considering the be- 
nefit resulting from banking establishments, in organizing i“upital, a hank wuth large 
means, based upon sound principle.s, and managed on the spot, w-ould, if it did no 
more than accelerate the operations of the existing Indian banks, do much toward.s 
drawing out the latent resources of the country. 

Sermons on the Lessons, the G^ispel, or the EpisllCffor evert/ Sunday in the Year; 

Preached in the Parish Churcli of Ilodnet. Salop; by the late Rkoinald Hf.bkb, 

M. A., Rector of Hodnet, and afterwards Lord Bishop of Calcutta. 3 Vols. 
London, 1837. Murray. 

Those who are familiar w-iili the biography of the amiable Bishop Ileber must 
remember his affectionate attachment to his first floek, the parishioners of Ilodnetr 
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and iheif esteem and affection for him. Altliough there were other bonds of union 
than these public discourses (for he narrowly escaped death by a fever caught in the 
discharge of a pastor’s private duties), they must have materially contributed to plant 
the mingled seeds of piety to God and regard towards the teacher. Plainer and 
more practical than the discourses which the preacher delivered to more refined con- 
gregations, they are nevertheless imbued with that warm, feeling, and imaginative 
eloquence, which distinguishes all the writings of Ilebcr. 

His friend Sir Robert Inglis, who has edited these volumes, rightly believes that 
these Sermons “ will extend to distant places and to distant years, the edification and 
improvement whicll, at the time, they were designed and calculated to convey to the 
circle of his little flock in his own parish.” 

Lives of the British Admirals, with an Introductory View of the Naval History of 
England. By Robert Southev, LL.D., P.L. Vol. IV. Being Vol. LXXXVIII. 
of Dr. Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclopedia. 

This volume is pretty equally divided between the histories of Devereux Earl of 
Essex and Sir Walter Raleigh, in both of which we trace the industrious research 
of Dr. Southey, bringing to light many minute incidents serviceable to biogru) hy, 
as clearly as we recognize his elegant and masculine style. Raleigh’s history has 
hecn of late years much explored; but in the very copious life before us, we see many 
circumstances, either new in themselves, or placed in a new light. 

Sncml Philosophy of the Seasons; illustrating the Perfections of Gad in the Pheno- 
mena of the Year. By the Rev. Henjiv Duncan,' D.D. Spring. Edinburgh, 
1837, Oliphant. 

In our Critical Notices for January, we stated, and commended, the plan of tbii 
work, of which this volume is the second of the series, each containing an argument 
complete in itself, and peculiar to the season of which it treats. This volume admits 
of and contains still more interesting and instructive matter. 

7 he Highlanders of Scotland, their Origin, History, and Antiquities; with a Sketch of 
their Manners and Customs, and an Account of the Clans into which they were divided, 
and of the State of Society which existed among them. By William Skene, F.8. A. 
Scot. Two vols. London, 1837, Murray. 

The rapid march of civilization will soon obliterate the remaining traces of the 
aboriginal tribes of this island, existing in the mountainous or high country of Scot- 
land. The history of the highlanders, however, apart from their antiquity as a na- 
tion, is blended with too many political events and associations ever to become obso- 
lete or uninteresting. 

The Highland Society having offered a premium for the best History of the Higli- 
land Clans, Mr. Skene offered an essay, which gained the prize, and is the foundation 
of the work before us. 


Mr. Skene begins, ah ovo. with the original colonization of North Britain ; but he 
takes entirely new ground, and by a very ingenious and satisfactory seiies of deduc- 
tions from the Roman Authors, the Monkish Chroniclers, and the Native Annalists of 
Scotland, Ireland and Wales, he has made it apparent, that the Highlanders are not 
descended from the Dalriadic Scotti, as commonly assumed, but from the Piets and 
more remotely from the Albiones or Ancient Britons He shews that the sole re- 
maimng part of the Alhiones, or ancient inhabitants of the island, were the Caledonii 
occupying the country to the north of the Firths of Forth and Clyde; that the Piets' 
were a tribe of the Caledonii, consequently the same people; that the Pictish nation 
was divided into the northern and southern Piets; that the conquest by the Scotti 
(that dark period of our northern history), in the eighth century, did not extend to the 
Northern or Highland Piets (Cruitline), but its effects were confined exclusively to 
the Southern or Lowland Piets (Piccardach). and that the Gaelic race known as the 
Highlanders of Scotland, are the descendants of the inhabitants of the same district 
in the ninth century, and consequently of the northern Piets. 

This is the principal object of the first volume ; the second is devoted to an account 

W4iflf.t/oh;7/.X.S.yoL.22.Xo.88. 2 V 
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of the CJ«nf. The chopteri in the hrit volume treating of the lawi, religion, lom. 
ners and character of the Highlanders are extremely attractive. In referring to Uieir 
poetry, it was impossible not to say a word respecting Ossian ; and without entering 
into the controversy concerning the authenticity of these poems, Mr. Skene has 
certainly adduced a startling fact in its favour. He observes that the system of Irish 
history, now believed, is directly opposed to that disclosed in Ossian ; that the former 
is not older than the fourteenth century ; and that the system contained in the Irisii 
annals previous to that time is identical with the Ossianic. and that the older annaU 
(those of Tighernac and Innisfallen) remained inaccessible to all unacquainted with 
the weient Irish character, till 1825, when they were for the first time printed with 
a liBtin translation : consequently, the poems could not be the work of Maepherson, 
iHit must have been older than the fourteenth century. 

Zjfe of Henry the Eighth, founded on Authentic and Original Documents {some of them 
not before published) s including an Historical View of his Deign: with biographicnl 
Sketches of Wolsey, More, Erasmus, Cromwell, Cranmer, and other eminent Con. 
temporaries. By Patrick Fraser Tvti.er, Esq. F.S.A. Being Vol. XXI 1. of 
(he Edinburgh Cabinet Library. Edinburgh, 1837. Oliver and Boyd. 

Mb. Tytler has adopted a practice which we are glad to observe becoming fre- 
quent, that of connecting history with biography,— selecting some historical person or 
period as a nucleus, and working all the biographical materials connected therewith 
into one homogeneous mass. The reign of Henry VIII. affords an excellent subject 
for this operation, in the multitude of remarkable characters and the variety of im- 
portant transactions with which it is filled. The accessions made to authentic his- 
tory of late years have sited much light even upon this remote period, and of thr^e • 
Mr. Tytler has liberally and industriously availed himself, not only in elucidating flic 
political history of the period, and the biographies of his principal characters, hut in 
treating of the introduction of classical literature into England, which, as he remarks, 
has escaped the attention of our popular writer.s. The result is, a volume of great 
interest and value. 

A ERstoryof Greece, By the Rev. Connop Tiiirt.wali.. Being Vol. LXXXVI II . 
of Dr. Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclopredia. London, 18.37. Longman and Co. 
Taylor. 

TUls volume comprises a period of little more than twenty years (b.c. 413 to a.r 
387), but it is a period of great transactions. It includes the Overthrow of the Four 
Hundred at Athens, the Expedition of Cyrus, the Retreat of the Ten Thousand, 
and tile Death of Socrates, and also a Survey of the internal condition of Athens and 
of the character of the Athenians of this period, which Mr. Thirlwall depicts as 
fickle, passionate, often unjust, but still always capable of mercy and pity ; a com- 
pound of generosity and meanness, and of numberless other contrasts, which by 
turns excited regard and indignation, admiration and contempt." 

The Chace, the Turf, and the Road. By Nimrod. With Illustrations by Henry 
Aiken, and a Portrait by Maclise. London, 1837. Murray. 

Etxrt one (metaphorically speaking) has read the sporting papers in the Quarterly 
Review i they nowre-appe^ in an improved dress from their author, the inimitable 
Nmaoft, iwi^ illustrations by an artist, “ the Hogarth of the Chase,’* whose graphic 
fidelity keeps pace with the descriptive truth of the writer. This is a work which 
wiU not only be relished by the sportsman and connoisseur, but commends itself by its 
novelty to the favour of those who have never “ gone a good one” after a pack, 
held the ribbons" of a four-in-hand on the bench,” and are ignorant of the precise 
import of such terras as “ Turf," “ I^gs,” and " Clover Men." 

In the first part of this amusing volume, we are presented with the history of the 
Melton Mowbray Club, the perfection of fox-hunters, their unrivalled packs and 
thousand-guinea hunters, with a description of a run with Mr. Osbaldeston’s hounds 
• AmongSit these are the volume* of Original Correipondence of Henry VIII. published by the Com- 
mlssioncmfor the publication of State Papers; MS. Lctten in the SUte Paper Office; and the Hamil- 
ton Papers. 
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over a Leicestershire country, that will make a sportsman’s heart l>ouiid with joy* 
jn the next, we have all the mysteries of horsing, driving, and building, public vehi- 
cles explained ; and the astonishing rapidity of modern travelling is amusingly set off 
by the introduction of an old gentleman of the year 1742, who, after a nap of a cen- 
tur)', fl DodsweJlt woke in Piccadilly, and, wanting to get home to Exeter, was 
shoied into the Comet, and lost his hat and wig by only looking out of the window, as 
the coach was flying over Hartford Bridge Flat. In the last part, the uninitiated are 
instructed in the secrets of what is denominated “ tlie Turf,” as well as in the names 
of its patrons. In this portion of his work, Nimrod acts the part of a bold critic, 
and fearlessly exposes the unworthy practices of the Race-course, which, if not reme- 
died, will level it with the “Ring.*’ For example; of the Doncaster St. Leger 
Race, of 1834, he says — “ that it was a robbery, there is not to be found a roan in all 
his Majesty’s dominions, unconnected with the fraud, to deny.*’ 

The volume is got up in Mr. Murray’s usual style of elegance. 

MisceVmeous Papers on Scientific Subjects, written eJuefiy in India. By T. Seymour 
Burt, Esq. F. R.S., Captain Bengal Engineers, and late Major of Engineers 
in the Spanish service. London, 1837, Printed for tlie Author, and sold by Wm. 
H. Allen and Co 

Tam Marie quani Mercurio, may be Major Burt’s motto, To liis professional pur- 
suits, he unites a taste for literary antiquities and for scientific inquiries ; in the latter, 
he has developed some new and ingenious theories in the papers included in this 
collection. 

Sequel to Sematoloyy ; being an attempt to char the way for the Regenerniion of Meta* 
physics-, comprisimj Strictures on Platonism, Materialism, Scotch Intellectual Phi- 
losophy, and Phrenology / Brougham's Additions to Paley ; Logic at Oxford and in 
the Edinburgh Review, ^c. By the Author of “ An Outline to Sematology, or an 
Essay towards establishing a new Theory of Grammar, Logic, and Rhetoric,” Un- 
published Copy. 1837. 

The author of this rather singular work (Mr. B. H. Smart) has manifested in it a 
perception of some of the fundamental principles of metaphysics; but it is written in 
too loose a manner, and is withal too imperfect to do much towards its object, that 
of “ renovating” the science. Mr. Smart has some formidable opponents in the two 
great Reviews, and Lord Brougham, whose “ Scotch Philosophy” he thinks “ un: 
wholesome miasma." 

Memoirs of the Life of Sir Walter Scott, Bart. Vol. I. Edinburgh, Cadell. 

London, Murray, Whitaker and Co. 

This is the first volume of a biography which promises a rich harvest of aroiist» 
ment to the admirers of the great magician of the north After Mr. Lockhart (in 
obedience to the instructions contained in Sir Walter’s will) had made some progress 
in his personal history, an autobiographical fragment, written by him, in 1808, was 
found in an old cabinet at Abbotsford, bringing down the account of the incidents of 
his life to 1792; with notes added apparently in 1826. This fragment forms the 
introductory chapter of the volume, and it shows that the writer, with the modest 
confidence of genius, felt assured that “ his literary reputation would survive his 
temporal existence.” This piece contains some very interesting details of the early 
life of Scott, but it is very far from superseding the more extended narrative which 
Mr. Lockhart is working out of a prodigious opulence of materials. 

The volume brings the biography of Sir Walter down to the year 1804, when he 
published his Sir Tristrem. It is rich in correspondence, anecdotes, and traits of 
character, in the various literary men with w’hom Scott came into contact, Leyden, 
Ellis, Wordsworth, Hogg, &c. &c., whose letters to Scott arc given, as well as his 
own. The history of his early publications is also curious. In short, we end as we 
began,— the biography will prove a rich treat. 

Tales by Lord Byron. Two vols. London, 1837. Murray. 

Two more volumes of this cheap and truly elegant little edition of Byron. 
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Marcu$ Manliui ; a Tragedy. By David £lwin Colombine. London, 1837. Bentley. 
Spartacuti or the Roman Gladiator, a Tragedy. By Jacob Jones. Esq / Barrister at 
Law. London. 1837. Ridgway. 

Both these plays are founded on incidents from Roman history; both are respect- 
ably written, but, we fear, neither will produce much effect either on the stage or in 
the closet 

A correct Report of Sir Robert Peets Speeches at Glasgow, January 1837. London, 
Murray. 

Although these admirable addresses have now lost their novelty, they deserve 
to be treasured up as containing masterly expositions of the subjects, and especially 
for their comments on public affairs and public men Judging from the number ol 
editions they have already passed through, their effect must have been great. 

Letter to the President of the Royal Geographical Society of London on Antarctic 
Discovery. London, 1837. Murray. 

This letter is a result of the announcement of an expedition to the Pacific and 
Atlantic Oceans, fitting out in the United States, and the writer urges Sir John 
Barrow and the Council of the Geographical Society to take the lead in promoting a 
British expedition of Antarctic Discovery, by bringing the matter before Government, 
or by urging private enterprize. He points out the advantages of such an expi ditiorl 
in n scientific point of>iew; its probable commercial benefit, in seas peculiarly our 
own ; the positive accessions to our geographical knowledge to be derived tlierefrom ; 
and the loss of credit to this country, if we allow another nation to bear away the 
palm of discovery in the South Polar seas, which have been explored by a British 
navigator (Cupt. Bisooe) so lute as 1831, who sailed over 4.7° within the Polar 
Circle, meeting with comparatively few obstacles, and discovering land in long. 08° 
stretching far to the N.E. and S.W. 

The Churches of London : a History and Description of the Ecclesiastical Edifices of 

the Metropolis. By George Godwin, jun. .Architect; assisted by John Britton, 

Esq. F.S. A., &c. London, 1837. Tilt. 

Three Parts of this elegant, acceptable, and very cheap work have appeared, and 
they do infinite credit to the artists and authors. Each number (price H. ) contains 
two views of a church (the two first of St. Paul’s, the third of St. Bartholomew the 
Great), with historical and antiquarian matter. The engravers are Le Keux, Challis, 
and Turnbull. 

The Shakespeare Gallery. London. Tilt. 

The best of these female portraits seem always those we see last— the work im- 
proves upon perfection. Parts VII. and VIII. contain some fine pictures. Lady 
Macbeth is, perhaps, too theatrical a portrait. 

Finden's Ports and Harbours of Great Rritain. I.ondoii. Tilt. 

Part V. of this magnificent national work, consists of the following subjects: — 
Hull, ail exquisite picture; Whitby; Flamborough Head; Hartlepool; and Bur- 
lington Quay, admirably finished by Stephenson. 

A History of Quadrujmds. By Thomas Bell, F.R,S , F L.S. London. Van 
Voorst. 

The Seventh Part of this elegant scientific work, occupied with the Rodentia, 
shews that Professor Bell’s new functions have not interfered with the spirit and dili- 
gence he has hitherto devoted to it. 

The Edinburgh New General Atlas of Modem Geography. No. I. Edinburgh, 
Johnston. Glasgow: Weir, and Lumsdenand Co. 

Phis is a grand work,— to consist of Fifty-six Maps, imperial size, coloured, m 
fourteen numbers, embodying all the recent discoveries. 
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(ETalrutta. 

LAW. 

SopREMK Court, May 10. 

Jiqjak Jiurrodacaunt Itoy and others, v. 
Jjhsnoosoonderce Dabee and others. The 
Court delivered its judgment in this case, 
which involves an important point in the 
doctrine of hypothecations. 

Tlie Chief Jnstke.-^li appears that two 
native zemindars, Sreecaunt and Go- 
peynauth, being in pecuniary distress, in 
179.5, and their estates being about to be 
sold by ihe government for the arrears of 
revenue, applied to Doorgachurn Mooker- 
jee to procure for them a lo.in of Rs. 5‘i,000. 
This sum Nemychurn Olullick, at the in- 
stance of Doorgachurn, agreed to advance; 
Doorgachurn negotiated the wliole transac- 
tion of the loan by Nemychurn Mtillick, 
and it was agreed that a mortgage of the 
Linds of pergupnah Mullye and the other 
pergunnahs should he given as a security, 
and also a bond and warrant to confess 
judgment. This mortgage and the bond 
and warrant are dated 17tli November, 
1795. Nemychurn Mullick advanced the 
whole Rs. .5‘2,000 ; but the sum actually 
paid to Sreecaunt and Gopeynauth was 
only 44,600; the balance 7,400 was re- 
tained by Doorgachurn Mookerjee. On 
the 16lh September, 1796, without any 
previous demand of payment, judgment 
was entered upon the warrant ; and on the 
17ih September, the day .stipulated for the 
repaying of the mortgage-money, execution 
issued, and the mortgaged pergunnah 
Mullye was, on tbel4tli November, 1796, 
sold by the slierifl' to Nilinoney IToldar for 
Us. 27,800, The sum endorsed on this 
writ, and which the sherilT was directed to 
levy, was Rs. 57,893, On the 1.5th Feb. 
ruary, 1797, Sreecaunt and Gopeynauth 
paid to Nemychurn, on account of the ba- 
lance still remaining due, Rs. 20,000. 
The sum endorsed on the writ not yet 
having been satisfied, a second seizure was 
made of peigunnah Syedpore, property 
belonging to Sreecaunt ancl Gopeynauth, 
but winch was not included in the mortgage. 
The pergunnah w'as sold for Rs. 40,000, 
and purchased by Doorgachurn Mookerjee, 
in the name of Sibchunder Mookegee. In 
about three years after, Doorgachurn pur- 
chased of Nilmoney Uoldar, pergunnah 
Mullye, at nearly the same price that it was 
sold for by the sheriff. After the sale of 
Syedpore, Sreecaunt was thrown into goal, 
and shortly after his release, in 1801, he 
<iicd, leaving Bannycaunt his heir, who is 
alleged to have been at that time about 12 
years of age. These facts are not disputed 
on either side. In 1805, the validity of 
^tiat,Joum» N. S,yoL.22, No.85. 


these transactions was first questioned, in 
a bill filed by Bannycaunt and Gopeynauth, 
against Nemychurn Mullick and Doorga- 
churn Mookerjee. The hill sets forth the; 
facts; charges a fraudulent contrivan.-e of 
Doorgachurn, by winch ho retained the 
lls. 7,100, and prays that the defendants 
may he decreed to come to an account on 
tlie footing of the mortgage and monies 
really lent; that they may pay over the 
money they have received altove the money 
lent ; that the sale of pergunnah Syedpore 
may he set aside, and that Doorgachurn 
ratiy pay over the rents and profits received 
for Syedpore. The answer of Nemychurn 
Mullick, filed April 1805, alleges that he 
advanced the w hole Rs. .52,000 on the se- 
curities stated in the bill and security of 
Doorgachurn Mookerjee; denies all know- 
ledge of whal passed between Doorgachurn 
and the complainants, and of the tin, lead, 
&c. ; paid tlie full amount to Loll Bi hurry 
Bonnerjee (Rs. 52,(X)0), by order of com- 
plainants, and took his receipt ; does not 
know whether Doorgachurn kept back 
7,400; admits Doorgachurn is his intimate 
friend. The answ er of Doorgachurn Moo« 
kerjee, filed April 1805, states that he 
agieed to procure for complainants the 
loan ; admits the whole of the negotiation 
for the loan carried on by him ; denies he 
ever appeared as principal in the business; 
admits lie procured the money and became 
security for the re)).tyment ; that complain, 
ants agreed that Rs. 7,400 should be al- 
lowed defendant for becoming security; 
denies the tin and lead trnnsuction; gave 
defendant an order on Loll Beharry for 
Rs. 7,400 ; denies that Mullye was sold to 
Nilmuney Iloldar oil his account; asserts 
that Nilmoney Ilnldar was himself the 
purchaser ; after three years, (lefendiint pur- 
chased from Nilmoney Iloldar ; denies 
the oiler of settlement and 10, (KX) ; admits 
purchase of Syedpore for 40,(K)0 ; surplus 
paid to complainants. Interlocutory de- 
cree, 19th June, 1806. Master’s report, 
11th of November, 1807. Final decree, 
3d of February, 1808: defendant to pay 
principal and intere«t, or7,4(X) and 16,527. 
Defendant to pay to complainant 48,724 — 
hal.mce of amount of rent-* and profits of 
Syedpore from the time defendant got pos- 
session; after deducting 81.625, purchase 
money and interest, and 68,468 the amount 
of outstanding debts, defendant tore-con- 
vey pergunnah Syedpore. From this de- 
cree there was an appeal to the Privy 
Council, which appeal was dismissed in 
1817. Before I proceed to consider the 
nature of the present suit, I think it better 
to mention what I conceive to have been 
decided in the suit relating to Syedpore. 
(A) 
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1 think that decree has found that Doorga- clear that it ii Jlxtd or realt alio, it it « 
churn Mookeijee fraudulently retained the pledge for use^ it being , defined, Uiat a 
Rs.4T,4(X), that he fraudulently caused the thing which is not probably injured by 
pergunnah Syedpore to be sold fur a debt use, is a pledge fur use. Is it ImUed or 
not really due, in order that he might at unlimited as to time? The instruments of 
an inadequate value become the purchaser, mortgage are in form English deeds of 
What other conclusion can be drawn from lease and release. Now, according to tlie 
a decree directing him to refund the money, English law, although a day of payment 
which in his answer he alleged was given is fixed, the equity of redemption conunues 
to him for becoming security for the rajah prinia facie open until actual foreclosure, 
to Nemychurn Mullick, and also setting In p. 141 of Culebrooke, the sage subjoins 
aside a sale by the sheriff, to which, if fraud the distinctions respecting the period of 
was not apparent, there was no ground on the pledge, “ limited and unlimited,"^ 
which its legality could be affected ? The unimited subject to redemption at pleasure, 
conclusion I draw from thi» decree and that is, to be released at no specific time * 
the evidence is, that throughout these limited to be released at a specific time, 
transactions, Doorgachurn Mookerjec was In p, 143 , examples are given : “ a loan 
fraudulently endeavouring to t.nke advan- is now received by me, and a pledge is 
tage of the necessitous condition of the given ; paying the debt at the close of the 
rajah, in order to possess hiinsclf of both year, 1 will redeem the pledge ; else this 
pergunnahs, Mullyc and Syedpore, at an pledge shall be your absolute property.'* 
inadequate value, and that he was success- This is limited as to time. But incase the 
ful in his attempt, and did purchase those agreement is in this form ; “ whenever the 
pergunnahs at a sum below their value at debt shall be discharged, then only shall 
the time. The appeal being dismissed in the pledge be released,” it is unlindJted as 
1817 , Bannycaunt died on theli7fh of Feb- to lime. The latter is the meaning, I con- 
ruary, 1819, and on llic iJ2d of February, ceive, must be put on this instrument; and 
1828 ; the present hill was filed by Rajah consequently, what Nemychurn took under 
BurrodacauntRoy, an infant often years, by this deed, was a pledf>e <f, fixed or real pro- 
his next friend, against the present defend- perUj for an unlimited time. If such is 
ants. The complainant is the sole suiviving tlie interest Nemychurn took under these 
heir of the mortgagers of pergunnah Mul- deeds, the next point for consideration is, 
lyc, and files his bill against the represen- whether from lapse of time, adverse pos- 
tative of Doorgachurn Mookerjee and Nc- session, or the relief already granted by 
mychurn Mullick. Tlic prayer of this this court, in a suit setting aside the sale of 
hill is in substance a prayer to redeem the Syedpore, the present complainant is bar- 
pergunnah Mtillye, and to adjust the ac- red of all right of redemption, and that 
count arising therefrom between the par- this bill should be dismissed ? Now it is 
ties. The real question which arises, on clear, according to Hindoo law, that a 
the pleadings and evidence in this suit, is, pledge for use for an unlimited time is 
whether the complainant has a right to never lost to the owner. Thus in p. 185 , 

redeem his mortgage. Before I enter it is said : “ a pledge to be used for an un- 

upon this, I think it is right to slate, that limited time is not forfeited, even tliougli 
1 think this case must be decided by Hin- unredeemed for a thousand years,” Tke 
doo law, and by that law only. It is true authorities are many in support of this po« 
that the instrument, by which this properly sition, in the chapter to which I have refer- 

was conveyed to the ancestor of the Mul. red. In Sir Thomas Strange, 1 vol. 292, 

licks, is, in form, an English conveyance ; who cites as his authority Menu, it is 

but I cannot, in a case between Hindoos stated " prescription rum in other cases, 
only, think the form of the conveyance can titles being gained by long possession and 
regulate the law which is tn be applied to lost by silent neglect ; bi^t bis property in 
the rights of the parties taking under it; a pledge is never lost to the owner by any 
and, unless it does, this court must decide lapse of time, while it remains as such out 
between Hindoos according to their own of possession. ” And see also the case of 
law. The first question then is, what in- “ Farvuitee v. Sooruj,’*" 2 vol. Borra- 
terest did this deed convoy to Nemychurn dalle's Rep. of Sudder Adawlut of Bom- 
Mullick, according to the Hindoo law ? bay, where, after a lapse of seventy-fire 
The Hindoo law, applicable to this sub- years, it was held, that the heirs of the 
ject, will be found in the 3d chap, of Mr. mortgagor were not barred of their right 
Colcbrooke’s Digest^ Title, “ Pledges, Hy- of redemption, though the property bad 
pothecation and Mortgages “a pledge been re-mortgaged ; the zillab judge, Mr. 
is called Bundhaf and divlsablc into four Anderson, holding that tlie law of mort- 
kinds, moveable or personal^ and fixed or gagejwas, that the mortgagor could always 
reof; for only, and for use, u/ifimi- recover his property on payment of the 

tedf and limited as to time ; with a writ, sum advanced. The Sudder judges, Mr* 
ten contract, and with a verbal attested Romer and Mr. Ironside, confirmed this 
agreement.” Now what species of pledge decree. No mere lapse of time, therefore^ 
must the present be considered ? R is would bar the plaioUfif *i right of ndeop* 
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tion. Ai to «ny title arising from adverse 
poMession, it is clear that the sale, under 
the judgment, was invalid, whether the 
queiion is to l>e decided by English or 
Hindoo law; if by English law, it is 
clear law here, that an equity of redemp- 
tion cannot be sold under a fa , ; and 
according to the Hindoo law, it Is clear 
that a pledgee cannot sell or dispose of a 
pledge tor use for an unlimited time, and 
the sale by the slieritf, under process is. 
sued at his suit, cannot give validity to 
such a sale. I am not quite satisfied on the 
whole of this evidence, thatNilinoney Ilol- 
dar was a bom fde purchaser ; but, if he 
was, what title could Doorgachurn gain 
by adverse possession, or thofie who claim 
under him, when he bought with full no. 
tice of the pledge, and that the pledgee had 
no right to sell ? Sir Tliomas Strange, in 
1 vol. 291, says; it is agreed that a pur- 
chaser being privy to the estate being in 
mortgage at the time, the transfer siinll 
not avail him.’* In Mr. Macnaghten’s 
translation of a portion of the M^taesharat 
pp. 201, 207, and also in Colebrookc’s 
Digest^ 2 vol. pp. 169, 190, 191, it is laid 
down that “ He who sees his land posses- 
sed by a stranger for twenty years, without 
asserting his right, loses his property;” 
an exception to this rule is not propound- 
ed, except property connected with pledges, 
boundaries, &c. 1 do not, therefore, 

see, according to Hindoo law, what 
adverse possession there is in the present 
case that could be a bar to the complain, 
ant’s claim. Hut one of the grounds 
which the Advocate-general mainly relied 
upon, in answer to this claim, w.i',, that 
the matter in truth had been adjudicated 
upon; that the facts were all before the 
court in the suit which set aside the sale 
of Syedpore, and that the validity of the 
sale of Mullye was by that deeiee, in 
truth, established. I confcbs, I have al. 
ways felt this the most doubtful question 
in tlie present case, and I of course feel 
the force of this objection the more 
strongly, as, in the opinion of one of the 
learned judges, it is thought a bar to the 
complainant’s Relief : certainly, in that 
suit, the whole of the facts of this were 
before the court, and they could have ad* 
judicated upon the right to redeem Mullye, 
had the complainant sought such relief in 
his bill. The sale of Syedpore was set 
aside as unnecessary, as well as being 
fraudulent, clearly on the ground tliat, by 
the sale of Mullye, and the subsequent 
payment of the Rs. 20, (XX), the debt due 
to the mortgagee was satisfied, and on this 
footing the account between Doorgachurn 
And the complainant is taken. It is to be 
observed also, that, on the coming in of 
Nemychurn’s answer, the bill is dismissed 
•a regards him, and no relief is prayed as 
to Mullye. Does the omission to claim 
dll Ae relief to wliieh tbe party was enti- 


tled in that suit bar bis right to relief for 
what he had omitted to claim, in any 
subsequent suit instituted for that pur- 
pose? In considering this question, I 
am of course taking it for granted, that 
he would have had a right to redeem 
Mullye, had he sought to do so in that suit 
at that time; I do not understand Mr. 
Justice Malkin to dispute tliis ))osition. 
If the decree of February 1808 has de- 
lerinined the rights of these parties, then 
it might have been pleaded in bar to this 
suit : it being clear, that a decree deter- 
mining the rights of the parties may be 
plead^ to a new bill for the same matter. 
Now, on a plea of this nature, so much of 
the former hill and answer must bo set 
forth as necessary to shew the same point 
was then in issue. It seems to me that 
no plea could have been framed that would 
have been good in argument. The ques- 
tion in the former decree was, the fraud 
in the sale of Syedpore, not the right of 
redemption of Mullye. Tlie sale of Syed- 
porc was held invalid, because no debt 
was due at the time of the sale j it seems 
to me not to have said that tlic sale of 
Mullye was valid, hut only that, by that 
sale, the money hud been paid, and there- 
fore, at all events, no debt was due for 
which the execution could issue; but I do 
not see how, by any plea or averment, it 
could appear that, in the former suit, tl:« 
right of redemption was abandoned, and 
the relief now decreed on the ground of 
such ahaiuionment. If that decree cannot 
be pleaded in bar, it seems to roe that 
the proceeding in that suit was no answer 
to the relief claimed in the preacnt. For 
the reasons 1 have staled, I am of opinion 
that this decree must be confiimed. I 
think it, however, necessary to guard 
against any erroneous conclusions that 
might he drawn from the points of Hin- 
doo law, on which I have expressed ray 
opinion. Aliliougli lands in the Mofussil, 
and without the local jurisdiction of this 
court, pledged by instruments of a nature 
similar to the prchent, would, if no degree 
of foreclosure liad taken place, he jn-imt 
fack ledeeinahlc, and such redemption not 
generally barred by lajise of time; yet the 
present decision would not apply to any 
cases, where tlie mortgage had been fore- 
closed by decree ; nor do I at present ex- 
press any opinion here whether the law of 
redemption of lands in tlie Mofussil is, in 
any way, applicable to lands situate within 
the Iuc.il jurisdiction of the court ; and 1 
am quite clear that it cannot apply to cases 
wliere there has been a decree of foreclosure; 
tlio court having, by an uniform course of 
proceeding, held that hy decree the right 
of redemption in cases of pledges by Hin- 
doos, by instruments of this nature, might 
in all cases he barred. 

Mr. Justice Grant said that, having de- 
livered his judgment at great length when 
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he made a decree in this cause, — having 
carefully considered his opinion, and seeing 
no reason to alter that opinion, — he deemed 
it unnecessary to take up the time of the 
court by saying more than that he adhered 
to it. He was, therefore, of opinion that 
his decree must be affirmed. 

Mr. Justice Malkin consi<lered this to 
be a case of very considerable importance 
and great difficulty, arising partly out of 
considerations of law, and partly from a 
state of facts by no means satisfactorily 
ascertained. In his view of the case, how- 
ever, most of the unceitainties of the fact 
became of little importance. After a state- 
ment of the facts, which he denied to raise 
a presumption of fraud, and observing 
that it was too late now to impeach the 
transactions on that ground, the learned 
judge concluded ; 

“ It seems to me, therefore, that, under 
the circumstances of this case, even inde- 
pendently of the more general tjuestions, 
the present complainant cannot now im- 
peach and set aside a transaction whicii all 
tlie parties under whom he claims, con- 
sented to and adopted thirty years ago. It 
is on this ground of their conduct that I 
proceed, not on any notion of the matter 
being disposed of by the former decree. 
It is necessarily with regret and doubt 
that I come to any conclusion dilferent 
from that adopted hy the court in the 
former hearing of a cause, and from the 
opinion of the majority of the court now ; 
but in this case, except from the magnitude 
of the interests involved in it, there is less 
reason than ordinary to regret such a dif- 
ference, because, on the most material 
principles involved in it, wc are, I believe, 
agreed. We all construe the mortgage 
deeds in the same way, and all apply tlie 
Hindoo law relations arising out of them; 
we all consider that the moitgage in this 
case is for an unlimited period; and that 
the mere lapse of time is no bar to the 
redemption of such a mortgage, as long as 
the possession is referrd)le to it. We only 
differ as to the construction to be put on 
the facts in this case—whether this is to be 
treated as a possession under the mortgage 
or not; and, with the view 1 enteiiain of 
them, 1 cannot but treat it quite indepen- 
dently of any (]uestion as to the effect of 
mere lapse of time, as a possession hy 
completely mere adverse title under the 
Sheriff ’s sale ; and this possession recog- 
nized and adopted as adverse by the liajahs 
Banneecaunt and Gopeynauth, under whom 
the present complainant claims. In my 
judgment, therefore, a good title has been 
acijuired against him by this length of 
adverse possession ; and it follows that 
this bill, which has been brought to disturb 
tliia possession, ought to be dismissed.” 

Insolvent Debtors’ Court, Jii/y 16 /A. 

Estate af Alexander and Cwt— The fol- 
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lowing is the substance of Mr. Pullarion’. 
affidavit, in support of the application on 
the part of the retired partners of this 
firm, for an order to the assignees to pay 
dividends on their claims as set forth in 
our last vol. p. 231. It sets forth that he u 
the constituted attorney of the three other 
applicants, who were also severally, durinjr 
diflerent periods of time, partners lu ihe 
firm of Alexander and Co ; that Mr 
James Alexander departed for England 
in 1810, without having rtdinquished his 
interest in the firm, or come to any final 
settlement with his partners, but that his 
retirement was subsequently arranged by a 
correspondence between him and tt»e part- 
ners in India in 1814-15, and that the 
same took eflect from 30lh April, 1813 
when he (Mr. Fullarton) become a partner* 
agreeing to release Mr, James Alexander 
from any furtber risk or responsibility on 
account of the debts and concerns then 
outstiinding, on consideiation of a certain 
payment of money to be debited to Ins 
own account, and of bis agreeing to leave 
. with them a capital of six lakhs for a term 
of years, at a moderate rate of interest, 
and giving up all claim to the profits after 
Apiii SOth, 1813, Further, that Mr, J, 
Dupre Alexander also retired hy agree- 
inent made on tiie 30th June 1815, fixing 
retrospectively the date of his retirement 
the 30th April, 1813 ; that Mr. 11. Alex- 
ander retired in like manner by an agree- 
ment signed the l3lh of October, 1818, 
fixing the date the 30lh April 1816; that 
the deponent ( Mr. Fullaiton) retired hy 
an agreement executed on the 15th Octo- 
ber, 1819, fixing the date the 30th of 
April in the same year. That the princi- 
ple of adjustment in each of the three 
cases last mentioned was the satire, the 
retiring partner in each case accepting a 
specific sum in compromise of his claim to 
a share of the profits of the subsisting co- 
partnership, for three years, and also to 
the share, by an ai title in the deed of 
pattnership, he would have been entitled 
to claim in the partnership next ensuing; 
the retiring partner further binding him- 
self to leave at interest with his sueccasor, 
a certain amount of capital*, not less than 
eight lakhs of rupees, for a stipulated 
term of years; and for their indemnity 
against loss hy bad debts, making over to 
them a certain pcr-centage, in the shape of 
what was called the suspense-fund, on all 
debts then outstanding, of which the re- 
covery was at the time considered doubtful 
or precarious ; and the continuing partners 
upon these conditions releasing the partners 
retiring from all further risk and responsi- 
bility in the debts and responsibility in the 
concerns of tlie establishment. In the 
particular case of tlie deponent, a clause 
of reservation was introduced into the 
agreement under which be retired from 
the firm, having reference to a lawsuit in 
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wliicli Alexander and Co. were then en- 
cairecl, about the concerns of the Howrah 
docks, and whereby the deponent sub- 
mitted, in tlie event of a decree being 
given against the firm, to forfeit two lakhs 
and a-half; but the decree was given even- 
tually in Alexander and Co.’s lavour,and 
the compromise consequently remained un- 
disturbed. That the successive partner- 
ships of Alexander and Co were for terms 
of three years, and that, at the expiration 
of each triennial period, it was the practice 
of tlie firm to investigate the state of their 
balance-sheet, to value such debts as had 
become doubtful or precarious since the 
triennial period last preceding, and to 
make such additions to the suspense-fund 
as in the judgment of the firm might 
be suflicient to cover the risk of such 
doubtful or precarious balances, before 
dividing off the profits of the co-partnersliip 
to the credit of the individual partners. 
That at different periods, substquont to 
the execution of the several agreements 
above-mentioned, and to the retirement 
from the firm of the several paitncrs, no- 
tices by advertisement and circulars were 
given to the creditors, and circular let- 
ters addressed to creditors and correspon- 
deiils. Further, on the execution of the 
agreements, the accounts of the parties 
were adjusted in confoimity with the 
conditions of the several agreements, and 
from that time rlown to the date of 
the firm’s insolvency, the four applicants 
have continued to keep largo, though fluc- 
tuating, balances at the credit of their 
respective accounts ; and that there wasrluc 
and owing on such accounts the amount 
for which a dividend is now applied for. 
Further, that these balances were trot balan- 
ces held by the firm at interest under the co- 
venants entered into at the respective periods 
of these retirements from the firm, the 
terms for which the several loans were re- 
spectively granted having expired many 
years ago. That Mr. J. Dupie Alexander 
and Mr. J. Alexander have long ago, as 
the deponent believes, received payment in 
full, not only of these loans but of all the 
capital which they severally left at interest 
in the house at the period of their respec- 
tive retirements, and that the balances they 
now claim to be due to them are composed 
exclusively of sums which they liave re- 
mitted from time to time to this country 
since their return to England, or which 
the firm has realized by their order, or on 
their account, from the sale of government 
securities, recovery of outstanding debts or 
the produce of other property. That Mr. 
J. Dupre Alexander appears to have re- 
mitted to the credit of his account since bis 
retirement, Sa. Rs. 9.94,650, in bills and 
bullion, besides a sum of Sa. Hs. 4,50,131 
by transfer, and funds to a considerable 
amount realized for him in India, That 
tile total amount of items which have been 


addetl to the account of Mr. J. Alexander, 
by realizations, exceeds nine lakhs, exclu- 
sive of interest. Tliat the validity of the 
agreements entered into by the respective 
parties, has in no instance, to deponent’s 
knowledge, been impeached by the con- 
tinuing partners, nor the full claims of the 
retired partners to tlie balances standing at 
their credit in any instances called in ques- 
tion. That from the periods of Mr. J. 
Alexander’s and Mr. J. Dupre Alexander's 
retirement, down to the period of the re- 
tirement of the deponent, lie believed (be 
concerns of the firm to be in a prosperous 
and solvent condition, and !>till believes 
them to have been so ; and bis confidence 
in tlie prosperity and ^tability of the firm 
was derived from the facts, that the ascer- 
tained net profits of the concern from 1813 
to 1819, after writing off all bad debts, 
and setting apart what was believed to be 
an ndtqiiate percentage by way of giiaran. 
tee for such as were considered doubtful, 
amounted to upwards of 40 lakhs of ru- 
pees; that the commission and agency bu- 
siness was daily inervasing ; that its credit 
was at the highest pitch, and that, of the 
propel ly invested in its concerns, upwards 
of 60 l.ikhs, being more than lliree.tentbs 
of the whole, was the property either of 
the existing members of the firm or part- 
ners who had reliied within the preceding 
five y<‘ars; besides wbieb, several of the 
subsisting parlners possessed funds in 
England and elsewhere, to a considerable 
amount, independent nf their balances with 
the liouHe, Further, that the total liabili- 
ties of the firm, including debts due to re- 
tired partners, on tin* 30th April 1819, 
amounted to Sa. Rs. 1,64,13.940, and the 
assets on the books at tlie same time were 
Sa. Rs. 1,96,.%*, 998, of which sum Sa. Ils. 
24,60,065 consisted of government securi- 
ties, meichaiuli/e, and the remaining Sa. 
Rs. 1,70,3,325 consists of debts variously 
sceurvd; that, of these debts, upwards of 
77 lakhs, compiized under 24 beads of 
account, were adjudged by the partners to 
be doiifaf'u) or jirecarious, and that a fund 
of S.i. Rs. 21,36,950 was made over by 
the old to the new concern, as an indemnity 
against any losses which they might be 
liable to sustain from assuming the said 
debt^, and which the deponent believes to 
have been a suflicient sum, and to have 
produced an adequate indemnity. That at 
the time deponent retired, the firm con- 
sisted of Arlliur Jacob Macan (since de- 
ceased), James Young, and 'I’bomas Brac- 
ken, and all, with the exception of the last 
mentioned, were men possessed of some 
property and holding an independent sta- 
tion in society when they first joined the 
establishment ; that Mr. James Young in 
particular bad, only eight months before, 
relinquished, for his place in the house, 
one of the highest and most important ap- 
poi»tmenta in the Company’s service, and 
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brought with hi m a capital esti mated at about 
one and a half lakhs of rupees; and that 
the deficiency in capital, in the case of Mr. 
Bracken, was shortly afterwards supplied 
by a loan to him of two lakhs, for a term 
of years, from his brother-in-law, Mr. J. 
Dupre Alexander, through whose influ. 
ence be hatl been introduced into the firm. 
Further, that the four applicants have at 
all times evinced, by their conduct, tlie 
most unlimited confidence in the stability 
and resources of the establishment which 
they quitted, not only by the large amount 
of capital which they bound themselves to 
leave at interest, but l)y tlic whole course 
of their pecuniary dealings with the firm, 
from 181.*} to 1830; that, exclusive of the 
large voluntary additions wliich Mr. J. 
Alexander and Mr. J. Dupre Alexander 
were continually making to the funds at 
the credit of their respective accounts, and 
which they still continued to make, down 
to a recent period, Mr. J. Dupre Alexan- 
der rejected remittances which were made 
to him from this country between 1818 and 
1829, to the amount of Sa. Its. 3,38,833 ; 
that Mr. 11. Alexander, in like manner, 
rejected Sa. Rs. 1,13,345 by bills trans- 
mitted in 1822. That deponent, by omit- 
ting to avail himself of an annual credit 
which he held on the firm’s London cor- 


retirement, and again in 1819 for that 
produced by the death of Mr. Macan. 
And, lastly, that the decease of Mr. Macao 
having taken place in the first year of the 
partnership of 1819 and 1822, his interest 
ceased by agreement at the expiration of 
the first year, and that his estate was ere- 
dited with the net sum of Sa. Its. 1,87,015 
on account of his share of tlie net profits of 
that year; and that his executor. Mr. 
James Young, eventually accounted to tiic 
legatees for assets realized, principally from 
the house account, to the total amount of 
Sa. lls. 7,38,655. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

KESUMimOS OF RENT-FREE LANDS. 

In an article in the Englishman^ July 
7th, evidently from the pen of a native 
writer, against the resumption of rent-free 
lands (a subject which is said to be excit. 
ing the most intense interest throughout 
the country), the writer argues that it is 
arbitrary and unjust in respect to tenures 
fairly or unfairly acquired. Having al- 
lowed the holders to keep possession wiih 
a fancied title, for upwards of sixty years, 
government have given to the property a 
reputable title and prescriptive right, which 
has made the lands the subject of transfer 


respondent, has likewise voluntarily added by sale, lease and mortgage. By allowing 
a turn of £20,500, besides interest, to the their rights thus to remain in abeyance and 
amount of his claim against the firm. That, now' asserting them, they make the inno- 
in his private correspondence with the re- cent suHer for the guilty. But the delay 
tired partners in England (all of which he on the part of the government is as preju- 
has offered to submit to the assignees and dicial to the honest and bona-Jide holder of 
is ready to produce before the court), re. rent-free lands and their descendants as to 
pcated proofs will be found of the sincerity the inheritors of a fraudulent title. Deeds 
of deponent’s confidence in the fairness of and written docutnents are of a perishable 
the arrangements under which the partners nature, especially in India, where the fra- 
bad retired, and in the continued pros- gile, nalive-niade paper cracks to pieces by 
perity of the general concern. That it can frequent opening; so that, from this and 
be shewn that, in 1822, after the depo- other causes of destruction, many estates 
nent’s return to England, he made a ten- may be resumed through the absence of 
der to his late colleagues of all hisavailable what once existed, and which might have 
funds in that country, in case certain ap- been produced if government had been less 
prehended financial measures on the part tardy in its investigation ; and the forms 
of Government should press inconveniently and provisions prescribed by Reg. HI. 
on their resources. That, down to a recent 1828 arc calculated to do injustice. The 
period, Mr. J. Alexander and Mr. J. Du- resuming collectors and special comrois- 
pre Alexander continued to look to the sioners, under the regulation, have ruled 
firm as a provision for some of their nearest that, although tlie title-deeds of an estate 
family connexions ; that, subsequent to the .^lay bo perfectly valid, yet, if the pro- 
introduction of Mr. T. Bracken, their ne- Ifprieior did not come forward and cause 
pbew', Mr. N. Alexander was admitted to lithe estate to be registered, according to the 
a place in the firm, upon their joint app)i.| I provisions of Reg. XIX. of 1793, it is 
cation, and became a sharing partner in siiuble to resumpiion. This rule, the writer 
1822, and that, at a late period, #nother argues, is inequitable, because the people 
still nearer connexion became a candidate had hardly become habituated to regard our 
also for admission, and w ould have been ad- government as a permanent one; others 
mitted in 1832, but for the disasters which thought that there was some unfair design 
were then threatening. That, in 1817, in it to gel possession of rent-free lands, and 
Mr. J. Duprfj Alexander himself expressed feared to fall into a snare. Moreover, in 
a desire to return. That, in 1818, Mr. J. the upper provinces, the necessary registers 
Abbott, who bad been the firm’s book- were not prepared. He further contends 
keeper from 1812, was a candidate for tlie tiiat under the regulation, the tribunal be- 
vacaucy occasioned by Mr. U. Alexander’s fore which the investigations are to bo 
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conducted! we not fairand impartial, either 
in respect to the process, or the appointment 
of the officers. The collector of a district 
it empowered at once, without reference to 
any other authority, to institute inquiries 
into any title whatever, and to investigate, 
decide, and attach the property, and dis- 
possess the proprietor — a piece of injustice 
as signal as ever regulation or act of Par. 
liament authorized a person to commit. It 
is true that appeal lies from the collector to 
iJie special coramisssoner, but by dispos- 
sessing the defendant, he is deprived of all 
means of prosecuting his suit, and in law, 
without money, in India as well as Eng- 
land, nothing goes on. As for borrowing 
on the chance of the special commissioner 
releasing the property, a man might as well 
seek to rend the prey from the jaws of a 
tiger. But, in respect to the constitution 
of these courts, we cannot avoid saying, 
that we consider the separation of these 
special jurisdictions from the rest of the 
current business of the country as an act 
of the greatest injustice, and as deeply re- 
Hecting on the government which passed it. 
Before this regulation passed, in 1828, the 
ordinary courts of the country were cm- 
powered to hear and determine all suits 
whatever, as well between government and 
individuals, as between individuals respec- 
tively. By that regulation, all cases of 
rent-free tenures were removed from the 
ordinary courts of justice, and a special 
court was erected, ofiicered of course by 
persons especially selected and appointed.” 
The writer then touches on w'hat, lie says, 
is a tender point, the appuintnients of these 
<lepuly collectors and commissioners. “ It 
is much against a defendant, in a case 
where the government is concerned, that a 
judge is a servant of (he government ; hut 
it is more especially so where the judge is 
specially appointed for a particular pur- 
pose. In that purpose the government 
have a direct and manifest interest, and to 
that interest their eyes are directed. It is 
almost impossible that, in such a case, a 
bias should not exist in favour of govern, 
inent, even in the minds of those the best 
inclined to do what they think right. But, 
besides this, the resuming deputy-collectors 
are not men who>have had any very exten- 
sive experience in the service, or who have 
gained such ascertained rank as to entitle 
them to sure future promotion independent 
of their resumption exertions. They are 
expectants of higher appointments, and, 
with every honourable feeling,they look on, 
in doing their duty, their activity, as the 
means, and the only means, of getting on 
in the world. Against the special com- 
missioners an almost equal objection ob- 
tains, Ttiey are not young, it is true, nor 
have they so much to hope as those from 
whom to them the appeal lies; but they 
are equally paid for a particular purpose, 
and by the goTcrnment for theaccomplUb- 


ment of whose purpose they are appointed, 
and they arc liable to arbitrary removal. 
Hiey would be little gratified to know tliQ 
reality of the history why they hold the 
situations they now do, oi rather we should 
say, why sucii olfices as they bold were 
ever created. It was this. Mr. Holt 
Mackenzie, the originator of tlie regulaUon 
of 1 828, than whom a less practical and 
experienced person in the actual business 
of a collector's office never existed, and 
whose systems have on every trial proved 
perfect failures, agreed with Mr. Molony, 
the former remembrancer of law affairs, 
that the causes wherein government were 
concerned, were generally given in the 
Mofussil courts against the government— 
and hence (he appointment of special go- 
vernment judges. We accuse not the spe- 
cial coinmibsiuners of falling into theso 
views ; liut we assert, and defy any one to 
disprove the assertion, that the tendency of 
such appointments in the best of minds is 
to favour the government, and thereby im- 
perceptibly to uucqualize the balance of 
justice.” 

THE RETiniNr.-PEN.SIOK ORDER. 

Wo have endeavoured to ascertain, bf 
inquiring amongst those military men most 
competent from official position or acknow- 
ledged judgment to inform us correctly, 
what interpretation is really to be put upon 
the orders of the court respecting the re- 
tiring pension. Wo regret to say, however, 
that we have entirely failed to obtain any 
thing beyond conjecture, and that of so- 
varied and contradictory a I’lmractcr, as to 
leave it, in our humble opinion, indispen- 
.sahle th.it the Supreme Government should 
refer the whole question back to the Court 
of I)irec(or.s, if it have not already done 
so, before it attempts to give operation to 
their wishes in the several mooted in- 
stances. We regret very much that any 
such delay should he necessary, seeing how 
materially even a single year — and that is- 
a very short period within which to get a 
reply from the Court of Directors on any 
subject — may affect the interests of officers- 
who have served the required time, and the 
prospects of those who look to rapid retire, 
ments as the only accelerators of promotion 
upon which any dependence can be placed; 
but, we hold it to be better that this pro- 
crastination of the working of the boon 
should be submitted to, than that a single 
officer should hereafter be cast back upon 
the army from a too liberal solution of 
the intentions of the home authorities.-- 
Englishman f July 21. 

SALE AND purchase Or COMMISSIONS. 

At a meeting of officers of the Com. 
pany*s service, at Belgaum, resolutions 
(signed by twenty-three) were passed to 
the following effect: 
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That the representations contained in a 
memorial lately addressed to the Court of 
Dlrectore, by an officer of this establish- 
ment, “complaining of a system of sale 
and purchase of commissions, stated to be 
unfair and unauthorized, and uncontrolled 
by any limits save the value set on his com- 
mission by the retiring paity, and the 
inclination or pecuniary ability of his 
juniors; and that this system is carried on 
without disguise or concealment, and is 
matter of public notoriety, and which he, 
for himself, the officers of his regiment, 
and many others, pravs the honourable 
Court will cither modify or prohibit,” tend 
to convey very erroneous opinions to the 
honourable Court of “a system which it 
believes to be the fairest and most unob- 
jectionable that could be devised, and which 
it is the almost universal wish of tlie army 
should be allowed to continue ;** that the 
pensions to officers who have completed 
their period of service in India inducing 
but a most inconsiderable number to re- 
tire, officers of regiments have endeavoured 
to counteract the stagnation of promotion, 
by contributing such addition to the pen- 
sion, as will enable a few worn-out officers 
to retire; that the constitution of the ser- 
vice, and the impracticability of being 
otherwise able to raise the requisite funds, 
necessarily limit this practice (in the in- 
fanlry) to the rank of u major, and occa- 
sionally, but rarely, to that of senior-cap- 
tain : the officers who wish to retire being 
such as feel themselves incapable from 
moral or physical itiRrmities of longer 
serving efficiently, and who, having com- 
pleted their full time, are anxious, but un- 
able from want of means, to withdraw from 
their profession. This practise then, so far 
from being “uncontrolled,” is limited on 
the one hand by the rank of the oflicer, and 
on the other, by the prescribed term of 
service; that the plan understood to be 
proposed by the writer of the memorial, of 
purchase in the line, involves objections 
both in detail and principle, of the most 
serious nature, such as to render it most 
undesirable; it would, moreover, require 
the whole amount of purchase-money to be 
paid by the person immediately promoted 
-—a condition which could not in most 
cases, be fulfilled, from absolute want of 
means ; that the suppression of the system 
now in existence, would inflict a most 
serious and lasting injury on a large body 
of officers, many of them, induced by the 
belief that it was tacitly acknowledged and 
approved by the honourable Court, having 
advanced sums of money (to them of con- 
siderable amount) to secure the advantages 
contingent on its uninterrupted continu- 
ance. 

THE HOOGHLY IMAMBARA. 

Government have ordered the motawali 
of tlie Hoogbly Imambara to be removed 


for malversHtion. The Imambara was 
founded by Mahomed Mahosein, who left 
the whole of his landed property for its 
support, consisting of pergunnah Syedpur, 
in the district of Jessore, the net profits of 
which amount to about a lac of rupees per 
annum, besides several smaller estates m 
the neighbouring zillas. The founder in his 
will directed that seven-ninths of the whole 
annual income of the endowment should 
be disbursed in the performance of the re- 
liginus ceremonies of the sect to which he 
belonged, and tow'ards the support of cer- 
tain pensioners, and the officers of the es- 
tablishment. One-ninth was granted to 
each of two motawalis, one of whom had 
charge of the Imambara and the school 
attached to it, and the other the manage, 
ment of the several estates. The allowance 
assigned to each amounted to nearly Us, 
1,000 per month. It did not, however, 
satisfy cupidity. The management of the 
motawali in charge of pergunnah Syedpur 
was unsatisfactory ; he was in consequence 
dismissed, and the pergunnali was divided 
into a number of talooks and sold to patni- 
dars or under-holders for six or seven lacs, 
'rids mimey was placed at interest in the 
hands of tlie Government agent, and the 
collector of Jessore was charged with the 
realizition of the rents of the estate from 
tlie patnidars. The remaining motawali 
applied to government to be allowed to 
diaw the salary which had been assigned to 
his late colleague. The application was of 
course refused, and it was ordered that the 
one-ninth, which had hitlierto been paid to 
the manager of the pergunnah, sliould be 
set aside to meet contingent expenses, that 
no ilebts should be inemred by the mota- 
wali on Ids own aiitliority, ami that he 
should submit his accounts to the local 
agent. The last mentio.ied oflicer, who is 
also the collector of Hooghly, was the re- 
ceiver of the collections made at Jessore 
from the patnidars, and as such might have 
been expected to hold in deposit tlie one- 
ninth which was to be reserved. He, how- 
ever, thought it better to pay over to the 
motawali the whole of the sums received 
by him, and when the accounts were sub- 
mitted to him, he was too busy with the 
aflairsofhis collectorate to inspect them. 
The consequences were such as might have 
been anticipated. An occasion occurred 
requiring the payment of a large sum of 
money, but there was uo money in deposit. 
The motawali explained that the reserve 
had been applied to the purposes of the 
Imambara, and would be replaced at a fu- 
ture period. The local agent was not aware 
that be had been expected to control the 
distribution of the sums which he periodi- 
cally transferred to the motawali. It is 
the opinion of government that there is no 
legal evidence to convict the late motawali 
of embezzlement. But what is to be said 
of the local agent, who periodically placed 
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in ttie bands of the motawali, money which 
he knew that officer was not to use, as if 
the money would not be safer in his ovin 
treasury ? And what is to be said of the 
authors of the rules referred to, who mitho. 
riled a sum of ntoney to be kept in reserve, 
but did not provide in whose keeping the 
amount w’as to be? — Eyi^lishman, June 27. 

INDIAN BEFR. 

An extract from the En>fHsfiman hasbeoii 
poin? the rounds of the papers, remarking 
favourably on the beer biewed by Air. 
Uhole at Meerut, and erroneously stating 
iiiin to have a contraet, “fortlie supply of 
his beer to the troops at tlie ahove-inention- 
1(1 station, where it is served out in lieu of 
the former ration of rum.” .An editor 
pretending to the conduct of a military 
journal might have been supposed to be 
aware that, since tbe introduction of the 
ciuitocn system, no ration of lum lias 
been served out, the men receiving pecu- 
niary compensation in the sbape of its. 

12 as. a month. The plain matter of fact 
is, the Court of Directors, at tbe recoin- 
mend.ition of Sir Jasper Nicoll, have sent 
out orders that inquiiies shall be made wlie- 
llier Mr. Illiole’s attempt to manufacture 
“ the standard Ibitish beverage,’* li.is 
been successful. This, we regret to s.iy, 

It has not been ; and however I'avouiable an 
opinion the speeulator may have (onceived 
of his own work, bo has not been able to 
convince others that his beverage is cifliir 
palatable or wholesome: the General St.iff 
may satisfy themselves on this point on 
the tour of inspection, one bottle is a dose. 
^^ehave reason to believe that the opinion 
of the principal medical men at Meerut is 
‘lecidcdly adverse to tbe iiitroduttion of 
Air. Whole’s beer into the c.mfeens, and 
that its Use in some, w.is proliiliited a con- 
'■ulerable tune since, 'file liquor is sour, 
highly inipregnafeci with gas, and “ blows 
op a man like a bladder,” as Fdst.df s,»ys 
ol grief; thence, when tlicie is debility of 
S'toniach, whether from drinking or oilier 
causes, the effects are tbe veiy reverse of 
beneficial to lioaltb, A substitute may be 
found (in brewing) for bops, but we are 
not aware of any for malt, wbieh requires 
for Its manufacture an equable tempeni- 
ture, unobtainable in India. This is the 
real great obstacle to tbe success of Air, 
Bliole’s experiment — the grain speedily 
passes into a state of fermentation, in-fcad 

becoming malt. I’lie price of Air. 
Bhole’s beer is from five to six rupees a 
dozen, or with the rupee at 2s. 2d. up- 
wards of 3^. 6(1. a gallon, a sum at wliicli, 
mi so long a scale as the supply of the 
lluropean troops, a contractor might find 
^iiple remuneration for the true British 
beverage “ neat as imparted.” As we 
cannot send tbe Englishman a bottle on 
trial, we will give him a receipt, by which 
he may arrive at something near the flavour. 


Suck a sour lemon for one minute, then 
wash tbe mouth out with a wine glass full 
of compound powder of jalap and water; 
after which, inhale from a gas pipe for five 
minutes.— v/;ua Ukhbar, Juhf 2. 

The beer sold by Mr, Bliole, .it Aleerut, 
is excellent of its kind, being pleasant in 
the taste, perfectly wholesome, and so light 
that no quantity of it could injure the most 
determined swiper — Btlhi Gaz., Mai/2!‘t. 

Mi niCAL FUNn. 

Tlie Alcdical Fund is now fully csta- 
hlished. The Al.inagiiig Committee liave 
had scver.ll meetings, and have appointed 
Air. Pearson Seeretary, in the room of Mr. 
Alcreer, which affords a reasonable expec- 
t.ition that business will be transacted with 
lefiiilarily and promptitude. 'The Com- 
mifiee have been so happy as to secnie the 
co-operationof Dr. B.mnister, of the Ma- 
dras Aledic.il Establishment, who is prac- 
tically acijuaiiited with the excellencies 
and defects ofthe .^I.idi.is Aleilical Retiring 
Fund. — I'ncnd of fiulniy Jidi/ 7. 

THE MFnirAi, skrvicf. 

An As.isfant Surgeon, on bis arrival in 
Imlia, is appointed to the General Hos- 
pital, where be reiiuiins for two or three 
niontlis, and then lie is attached to a regi- 
ment, or placed at a small civil station. If 
attached to flic foimcr, at a half-batta sta- 
tion, hi-> consolidated allowances will 
amount to (’ompany’s Rs. 22!). 8, or, at 
tbe above rate of exchange, to ,£23. D. 
\f<er he has be<-n in tbe service about five 
\e.irs, it i, probable lie may attain tlie 
medical cliarge of a legiimiit, wliicli will 
increase bis .illovvances to Its. HOO. 8, or 
.£'31. lO.v. 1 Jd. If at a I’nll-balla station, 
bevvilldi.iw Rs. 121. 10 as., or .£'10. 8.>. 

I.tt, ns now consider bis expenses : but 
befne st.itiiig these, it will be necessary to 
obseive ib.il, in coming to Jndi.i, an As- 
sistant Surgeon defiays the expense of Ids 
own <Hitfit and pass.ige to India, charges 
whifli, after the most rigid economy, cannot 
amount to less than £'200. On ids uriival 
in the country, a regulation-tent, ahorse, 
saddle and bridle, cli.iirs, table, conking- 
utensils, and his regimental utdfoiin, will 
also, with economy, never f.dl short of £ I. CO 
more. This latter sum of money is gene- 
rally obtained by a loan from liousos of 
agency, the interest on wideb, including 
insurance of life, amounts to 18 per cent 
The next ciicurnstance we have to allude 
to is tise number of servants the medical 
man is unavoidably compelled to keep. 
Owing to the inability to interfere with 
caste, the servants which arc indispensa- 
ble in India, will cost Rs. 75. 'Jo this 
add heavy rent, clothing, food and contin. 
gcncies, Rs.2-16’; the total will be R8.32I, 
or £30. 155. 3d., which are greater titan 
his receipts. — Indian Medical J(mmal, 
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THE rut’h rooiku. 

Yesterday was the Rut’h Foojab. The 
car of Juggarnath escaped a narrow chance 
of not making its usual circuit this year. 
It seems there was a screw loose in the 
machine, which was not discovered till 
almost too late. The case being one of 
emergency, the commissioner writes off 
in a hurry to Calcutta for the sanction of 
the Bengal government, and a reply is 
sent post-haste conveying the necessary 
orders for the repair of the machine. Such 
is tlie empressement of the functionaries 
of a (so-called) Christian government! 
What a shock it would have been to the 
pious feelings of the votaries of the mcra- 
berless god, if his godship had been pre- 
vented from starting on his circuits! — 
Englishman, July 

THE HINDU CllAKACTER. 

Tlie l)igotted natives have a very mean 
opinion of agricultural occupations. To 
till the ground or touch the plough is con- 
sidered a sort of degradation. Commerce 
is also foreign to the views of many of 
them. What they esteem honourable is, 
the being in the service of a judge, a col- 
lector, or a couumssioner, as a sarrishla- 
dar, or of an opulent merchant as a banian ; 
And iinlcxs they can make thousands and 
lacs very soon, they arc never designated 
clever expert baboos. The /.emindaiy line 
is also a great object of tlieir ambition; for 
what can be more flattering to their 
vanity than to sit in their own talooks, sur- 
rounded by gomuslitas, naeks, and pikes, 
and issue orders and hookooms against tlie 
ryots, like a big-bellied justice Saheb ' To 
frequent adawluts, and to be deeply versed 
in the intricacies of courts, must be the ne- 
cessary qualifications of every landholder; 
and he who is not sharp enough in con- 
cocting machinations for the speedy acqui- 
sition of his fortune, often passes for a 
dull, stupid fool. When they are engaged 
in any law-suit, either in the supreme or 
the raofussil courts, they will exert their 
utmost to succeed in it. Sketches by a 
Native. — Englishman, June I. 

TUim‘'S IN ASSAM. 

The Nagas inhabit the hills farthest 
from the station of Noagong, on the east, 
and close to the Dunusni river, which 
forms the boundary of Upper and Lower 
Assilm, Being in a mote savage state 
than the others, and frequently quarrelling 
with the Abhor Ntigas,* who inhabit the 
hills in the same range, it would not be ^o 
easy to reach them with instruction as the 
Mikirs and Lalongs. The Nfigas on onr 
side are a small number, compared with 
the Abhor Nagas, who inhabit the hills, 
in Upper Assam, but they are all the same 

• The Assamese divide the Nagas into B(X)r- 
Nagas, i.e. tributary or dependent Nagas, and 
Abhor, iDdei>endeut. 
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in their customs, &c. They may be compu. 
ted at about S,000.* In mv recent jour, 
ney to their chans (villages), I was quite 
surprised to see the neatness of their ap- 
pearance and the industry of the people. 
But it must not be overlooked, that, al. 
thougli entirely free from caste, and not 
having the least idea in regard to its being 
unclean to eat tliis or that, they may be 
said to be a nation of drunkards ; for at 
every ceremony, such as marriage, burial, 
and worship, they drink a quantity of 
liquor (mar/), made from rice, which has 
an intoxicating effect. On returning to 
the Mikir tribe, wc find a great difference; 
— not in regard to drunkenness, for they 
arc much the same in this respect; hut in 
simplicity and honesty, as far ns their 
knowledge of honesty goes. One instance 
in confirmation of this, and greatly to their 
honour, is, that tliere is not, I believe, an 
instance of a Mikir ever having been 
brought before any of the public function- 
aries in Assfi n for a serious ollence. 
They are, cnrieelly speaking, when com- 
pared with the other tiihcs. in a civilised 
stale, and arc the most inoffensive race of 
people that inhabit the various hills in As- 
sum. War is quite out of the question 
with them; indeed, they are very timid. 
They have no written character; conse- 
quently, none can icad. Thc'y inhabit the 
hills on the south hank of the Baramputar, 
in the district of Noagong, running from 
N. E., to S. K. : but numbers are scatter- 
ed up and down the counfiy of Lower As- 
sam, near the hills, principally near Gowa- 
Iiatti. Many of them are bondsmen, and 
arc accounted next to, or better lhap, the 
Kach.iris, in regard to industry. The ac- 
count of their origin, which I received 
when in their hills, was, that they had ori- 
ginally come from the .Tyntiah hills, and 
were formerly under the raja of that coun- 
try.f This is their own tradition ; whether 
it is true or not, may perhaps be a ques- 
tion; tho^e who informed me, however, 
said,’ that they could understand some of 
the Jyutiuh language, as also some of the 
language of the Ahoms (original natives of 
Assam) ; and one man went so far as to 
s.ay, he thought his language a mixture of 
Ahom and Jyuliah. They have no caste 
or prejudice wluitever with regard to food, 
and are entirely uncontarninated by the 
superstitious of the Brahmans. They have, 
however, one peculiarity ; they do not eat 
the flesh of the cow or drink her milk. 
Whether this prejudice has originally 
sprung from Brahman influence or not, 
no one among them could tell me. 0” 
being questioned concerning it, their only 
answer was, it was always so. Had it 
been got from the Brahmans, it may also 
be inferred, that they would have had 
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prejudice with regard to their ab- 
itaining from eating the flesh of swine, 
fowls, &c. ; but this is not the case : all 
these are eaten, and are always used in 
their ceremonies of worship. Now it is 
well known, that the Brahmans, in making 
bhokits (disciples), which they have done 
extensively amongst the Kaehar people, 
forbid them to eat the flesh of swine and 
fowls.— Christ. Ohs. 

THE KING OF NEPAUL. 

While the west rings with the notes and 
clashings of war, it is pleasing to think 
that a king, whose name is not much heard 
in the field of battle, is tiyiiig to introduce 
the seeds of civilization among his people. 
Indra Bikrun Shah, the king of Nepaul, 
having he.srd the British system of juris- 
prudence much extolled, has sent Balia 
Krishna rundit on a journey extiaordi- 
nary through the provinces subject to the 
British rule, to make himself tlioroughly 
acquainted with the piactice ot the Courts, 
in order that it may he introduced into his 
own territories. The Pnndit had ai rived 
at Loodinna, en route to Lahore. — Cya- 
naniieskun, July 6. 

MR. WTBORN’s UFMAHKS ON THE HINDUS. 

The severe remaiks made liy Mr. Wy- 
born on the Hindus, at the meeting of the 
18ih June, have given rise to much dis- 
cussion hetween that gentleman and the 
Hindu advocates in the papers. W'e sub- 
join a few observations in their behalf 
from a letter signed “ Hukliinaminduii 
Mookerja,” in the Ung/ishman ot' June 
25tli • 

“ As a nation, our morals are not so 
perverted, nor our hearts so debased, as to 
justify any man to use towards us the de- 
grading epithet of ‘ infidels.’ Tlie assertion 
that ‘ highest natives seek to propitiate 
their divinities by tlic.se ]jeiii tenets’ (the 
Cliuruck Ponjah self-toriuies) has not, 1 
beg to say, the least foundation in truth, 
foi the eiioiniitits of that festival prevails 
only among the lower and baibaious order 
of the Hindus ; suth with whom Mr. 
Wjhorn is in tlic habit of associating, and 
from whose conduct he pickid up his 
ideas of the Hindu character ; but, if he 
will be at the pains of consulting, upon 
this subject, such of his countrymen who, 
by the calls of their professions, are obliged 
to hold constant and lainiliar intercourse 
With the Hindus of rank and respectability, 
the learned gentleman will certainly bear 
» quite contrary account. The circum- 
stances under which Baboo Kussick 
Krishna Mullick addressed the meeting on 
the 5th January 1 835, warranted him to 
toake such observations. Here is a Hin- 
du, who, among millions of his country- 
men, groaning under a system of vile 
flMpotism, though unable to better their 


own condition, manfully came forward, 
and, in a public assembly, stood up as 
the bold and honest champion of his in- 
jured race, proclaiming the wrongs in- 
flicted on them, so that some wise and en- 
lightened friends might advise how to 
obtain redtess for them ; and tliis worthy 
individual, in another meeting of the in- 
habitants, held after the lapse of seventeen 
months, is accused of infidelity, by a fo- 
reigner, who thrusts himself into the 
midst of that society with no other view, 
as it is obvious, than to insult him and 
find fault with all its members. 1 repeat 
the words : ‘ Is it in accordance with the 
precepts of that religion of which they 
boast so much, to wrench money from the 
hands of an unwilling man, to convert him 
to a faith which lie believes to he wrong?’ 
And will you. Sir, champion of the niis- 
legislations of the Kast- India Company, 
of King, Louis, and ('onnnons, rebate a 
scripiural text that sanctions tlie appli- 
cation of the revenue taken from the 
JInulus to tlie maintenance of Christian 
liiJiops and Cluipluins As regards your 
asM'iiion, that Balino liiissiclc Krishna 
IVlullitk ‘ thought eontiimelioiisly of our 
Kedeenier and uttered blasphemous de- 
clai aliens,’ I simply state that they have 
not the least shadow of proof. Baboo 
Uussick Kiishiia Mullick, and all other 
Hindus wlio can read and nndcr.s/aad the 
Scriptures, entertain a high veneration for 
the memory of the great author of Chris- 
tianily, and look upon the moral precepts 
of Jesus as tlie Lest guide to viitue and 
bliss.” 

Russick Krishna Mullick himself has 
aNo entereil the field of controversy. 
He observes; “ It is true 1 did say 
ih.at ‘ the natives believed the ('hristian 
religion to he destructive of both their 
tempoial and eternal happiness;’ hut then 
I dhi not give it as my own o]iinion, 
liut as the sentimeni entertained by my 
countrynieri. 1 merely staled a matter of 
fact — the belief of the nativeswith respect to 
the vonseqiKiiccs of following Chrislianily, 
This is the head and front of my oflcrid- 
ing. How this can he construed into my 
thinking contumeliously of the author of 
Christianity, or how it can be said to be a 
hlasphcinous declaration of my opinion, I 
leave the public to judge. With respect 
to what Mr. Wyborn has said in hjs letter 
of to-day, I defy him to point out a single 
sentence or phrase, in any thing that I have 
ever spoken or written, in whicii 1 have 
maintained, that the followers of Chris- 
tianity are doomed to eternal perdition.” 

The Beformer takes up the defence of 
the Hindus in the following argument :•» 

“ The principal error into which Mr. 
Wyborn appears to have fallen is, that he 
takei the public of Calcutta as a Christian 
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public, the local government m a Christian 
government, and the meeting that he was 
ad<lressing as a Christian meeting. This, 
however, is not the proper light in which 
to view these public bodies. The Indian 
public — even those who are capable of 
taking part in public meetings,— consist 
not only of Christians, but of Ilindu.s and 
Christians; the government, though at 
present it has at its head only those who 
profess the Christian religion, has nothing 
in its legal or political constitution which 
could justify one in calling it a Cliristian 
government. The law under \\ hich it works 
gives equal rights to British Indian subjects 
of all religions, and there is nothing in llie 
principle of that law to prevent the Gover- 
nor»gencral and his council from being 
Hindus. The nccidetital circumstance of 
Christians being at its head does not alter 
that principle, nor justify one in calling it 
a Christian goveriiuient. Were Hindus at 
its head, we maintain, ou tl)e other hand, 
that none would be justified in calling it a 
Hindu government ; for it is not the reli- 
gion of the individuals who preside over it 
at certain peiiods whidi gives its legal 
character ; that depends cntiiely on its poli- 
tical constitution. Tn regard to the meet- 
ing, though it is true, the majority wero 
composed of C'luisiians, yet, as there was 
nothing to prevent Hindus, &c. from at- 
tending at the meettug, it cannot he addres- 
sed as a body of t in istians. Now, suppose 
for a mo'nenl, lltat the supreme council 
was comjiosed of Hindus, and the meeting 
had nine IIiiulus to every Clnistian, would 
a speaker he justified in considering the 
one and addressing the other as Christians? 
Certainly not. Mr. Wv born was theiefore 
wrong in looking upon both as exclusively 
Christian. The proper light in which the 
meeting at the Town Hall slioubl be viewed 
is that of a political body, assembled for 
political purposes, without any reference 
to the leligious opinions of the people who 
composed it, and considered in Ibis light, 
no one nddiessing sliould ailvert to the re- 
ligion of any class, inucb less make that 
the ground of any argument, or indulge 
in disrespectful language tow’ards it. No 
Christian pastor, addressing his flock from 
the pulpit, could have given them a more 
exclusively Christian character than Mr. 
Wyborn gives to the political meeting be 
is addressing. He calls a previous public 
meeting ‘ a Christian assembly. ’ Sup- 
pose the number of Hindus at that meeting 
had been four times that of Christians, 
would this expresssion, to say the least of 
it, have been appropriate? would it have 
conveyed a pr(*per idea ot the object it was 
employed to denote ? T. his w'as the princi- 
pal error into which Mr. Wyborn fell. His 
second error is an offspring of the first, and 
consists in speaking of Hindus in language 
far more violent and disrespectful than that 
which he condemns when applied by a 


Hindu to the Christian religion. A Hin. 
du, he says, stated at a certain public 
meeting ‘ that the natives felt the Christjau 
religion to be destructive of both their tern- 
poral and eternal happiness.’ This is not 
given as the opinion of the speaker; he in. 
forms the meeting that such was the opinion 
of the natives. IIow could it be otherwise.-' 
If the Hindu religion is essentially dilK-r. 
ent from the Christian, if the one enjoins a 
rite as sacred which the other condemns as 
unholy, how can a man, who believes the 
former sincerely, believe the latter to bo 
otherwise than destructive of eternal hap. 
piness? This is a truth which no sane man 
can deny ; it is in fact a truism which needs 
not have been declared at the meeting. 
But he happens to declare it ; that is, to 
announce what cveiy Christian in tint 
meeting knew; viz. that the Hindus look, 
ed upon the Christian religion as desimr. 
live of eternal happiness. Tliis is the head 
and fiont of his ollencc, as made out hj 
Mr. Wyborn himself. Now let us coriM- 
der the language he employs against the 
Hindus. We shrill not enumerate tin- 
strong expressiotts he arrays against llie 
superstitions of the countiy ; we shall not 
tell Mr. Wyborn that a very huge portion 
of the people of India consider the riti^ 
whuhho abuses as sacred and holy; we 
shall content ourselves by only noticing 
the epithet he applies to tlie native whom 
he had introduced to his auditors. Ho 
calls him an infidel^ and his opinion bias- 
phcmtms. Is this the language of one who 
does not allow a man to inform a public 
meeting that the Hindus, consistently with 
their religions creed, cannot look upon 
Christianity otherwise than as ^destructive 
of their eternal happiness? Thl* third er- 
ror into which Mr. Wyborn falls arises 
from his want of knowledge of the customs 
and manners of the people. Having, in 
the extract we have made, described in 
glowing colours the self-tortures inflicted 
l)y the Churuckpoojah people, he goe.s on 
to say, that ‘ the highest natives seek to 
propitiate their divinities by these pcniteri' 
ces, and this nation is now considered ht 
to decide upon the destinies of civilized 
Christian Europeans.’ Now, it is well 
known to all who know any thing of the 
customs of the country, that the people 
who take part in the rites of the Churuck- 
poojah are always and exclusively of the 
lowest c.iste. No respectable and educa- 
ted person is ever seen mangling his body 
on tin's festival. Tln^re is not, therefore, 
the slightest chance that these people will 
ever sit in judgment over the lives and pro- 
perties of either Christians or Hindus. ^ So 
long as the reins of government continue 
in the hands of sober people, there is no 
fear that the ignorant low castes, whofse 
touch is considered by their countrymen 
as impure, will become judges of the Sad- 
der Elewanny Adawlut. We do ntit mean 
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to say that lowness of caste ought to l>e 
any bar to preferment ; but this we main, 
tain that so long as education does not 
civifize the people of low caste and make 
them abjure their barbarous rites, there is 
no fear of their being found sitting in 
judgment over the lives and properly of 
Ills ]\Iajesty’s subjects.” 

COMMUNICATION BF.TWKEN AVA AND 
ASSAM. 

We shall now fulfil our promise, to re- 
port on the communication recently efifected 
by Capt. Hannay between Avnand Assam ; 
which is mil only interesting in a geogra- 
phical point of view, hut intimately eon- 
m-cts itself with the successful prosecution 
of the great enterprize which now gives 
Assam its cliief importance. 

Capt. Ilannay left Ava in the eaily part 
of the year, with the purpose of penetiat- 
ing to Sudiya; and liurnuse troops weie 
commanded to co-opciaie witli him, in 
hiinging into suhordmaiion the Dupha 
Gaum, a Singpho cliu-f ttihulaiy to the 
British Government, on the sontii-castern 
extremity of Assam, who had eiig.iged in 
hostilities with the Englisli anthoiities, 
and then taken shelter within the teiri- 
tories tributary to the king of Ava. Thii 
expedition, howevei, was undei taken so 
late in the season, that (’apt. Ilannay 
could not advance hevond Myen Klioon — 
the Munkhom, we believe, of (’apt, Wil- 
cox’s map, there laid down in about 
20' N. lat. and 50 ' K. long. And 
now it is a vast ac'(|iiisi(ion, that at least 
tliree-fourihs of the whole route between 
Sudiya and the capital of Ava have thus 
been travelled and suiveyed l»y a British 
officer; whilst all that remains lies, ns it 
were, at our ow n door ; and of it about 
80 miles were suiveyed by Lieut. J3uriiett 
in 1828, At AJyen Klioon, which lies 
within the Burmese territories, Capt, Ilan- 
nay remained for several days, prosecuting 
inquiries respecting the diseontents of the 
Dupha Gaum, who came in and surren- 
dered himself of his own accord. 

When Capt. Hannay was under the ne- 
cessity of turning haek from IMyen Khoon, 
a Burmese commission, consisting of seve- 
*^al members of no very high rank, who 
bad accompanied him from Ava, came on 
to Assam. They passed through Sudiya, 
and arrived in Gowhattee in the begin- 
ning of last month. At Sudiya they were 
examined very carefully respecting their 
march from Myen Khoon to that station, 
by Lieut. Miller, who derived the most 
valuable assistance in the examination from 
our friend the Rev. Mr. Brown. The 
general result we understand to be, that 
this portion of the route occupied lliecom- 
OMSsion only eight or nine days, and is 
perfectly practicable throughout : and in- 
deed this accords with all tlie information 
previously received, and recorded in the 


several published reports of Captains Neuf- 
vllle, Wilcox, and Pemberton. 

It is of importance, however, tjiat the 
survey of the route between Sudiya and 
Ava should be entirely completed by com- 
petent persons: and it is still more im- 
portant that the route thus examined should 
be opened for n free and uninterrupted 
intercourse between theadjoiningcoiintriei. 
It is now reported that there are Chinese 
settlers in considerable numbers in the 
neighbourhood of Old Beesa, or llookoom, 
and IMyen Khoon, as it was before known 
there are at Mogaung, about eight days’ 
march farther South : and it doi'S not ap- 
pe:tr at all improliahle that, if proper men- 
Miles were taken for the purpose, a thou- 
sand or two of them miglit easily be in- 
duced to come over ami establish themselves 
at Smliya, either as indepemlent cnltiva- 
lois of the soil, or as l.ihomers in the tea 
planiatious By them also, in a very short 
time, a highly iieneficial communication 
would he opened with the Chinese province 
of Yunan, which would not only extend 
the liado of Assam, but present every 
facility loi perfecting the tea manufacture. 
Plants of tlie best sorts would he placed 
freely at our command, and men might he 
obtained skilled in every part of the manu- 
facture, in any number, anil at moderate 
cost. 

IIow far (lie Burmese commission to 
Assam intended to correspond in character 
with our own exploratory missions through 
the leriitories of uncertain and possibly 
dangerous allies, vve cannot tell. It is of 
more importance to know, that in passing 
thiough Assam, the Burmese will see no- 
thing to awaken an apprehension of ag- 
gression fioin ns in iliat ijiiarter; and it 
is peace there that our interests require. 
Neither will they find mueh encourage- 
ment to think of a new invasion of our 
territories. In tlie province itself, they 
will observe an adianced guard on the 
watch against danger. And they have had 
suilicicnt experience of the force by which 
they would he supported, or, at the worst, 
avenged, in case of attack. Tlie ostensible 
object of the commission — and they may 
possibly have no other, — is to induce the 
Burmans now settled at Singhainaree and 
other places in our country, to return to 
the Burman empire. These men formed 
part of the Burmese army which invaded 
Assam in the last war ; and having capitu- 
lated to onr troops, they did not dare to 
trust themselves within the power of their 
own government again. The British Go- 
vernment therefore allowed them to settle 
in Assam, both to save them from the 
destruction they dreaded, and in the hope 
that they would be found valuable helpers 
in restoring the cultivation of the province. 
Part of them were formed into a sort of 
military police, and did some good service, 
we believe, against the Kbossias; but upon 
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the whole they have been an expensive bur- 
den upon the Government, and their re- 
moval now would be no loss. They have 
not answered the expectations formed of 
them as agricultural settlers. Perhaps 
they were too liberally dealt with, and not 
sufficiently left to their own exertions for 
the means of suppoit. Tlie Hurinese com- 
missioners have been allowed to go to them 
with all freedom, and use any power of. 
persuasion they can to induce them to re- 
turn to Ava : but they will not be allowed 
to carry any individual away, we under- 
stand, without his declaring, in the pre- 
sence of the IJriiish officer, in whose dis- 
trict he has rosi<led, that he goes of his own 
free will. The commissioners have it also 
in charge to seek for a son of the late 
Burmchc Goveinor of Assam, and con- 
duct him to his father at Ava.— i'Vir/n/ of 
In(Ua, Julij M. 

savings’ r\nk. 

By the abstract of its optsations pub- 
lislied this evening, comprising a pciiodof 
two years and six months, it will he ob- 
served that the Savings* Bank continues to 
advance in prosperity and impoi lance. The 
deposits, pp to the .‘JOth of April last, after 
deducting the sums withdrawn, amounted 
to more llian 7,50,(K)0 of Sicca rupees, 
under account'*, the avera^>e amount 
at credit of each depositor being 480 rupee'.. 

The following is an .'it)sir.tct, made up 
from the balance of the :Bst October last 
year, which terminated the fiiM two years 
of the Bunk's operations. 

]2 Civilians Si. Us. 

430 Military men (198 olliceis) :38 I,9.'5S 

347 Natives (>(), I''.'; 

607 Miscellaneous pel sons ... L’ J 1,840 


1396 as above S.cca Uupecs 6L'3,6‘i9 

The deposits of the last thiee montlis 
have averaged 28 per diem in Marcli, 29 
in April, and 42 in May; tlie maximum in 
any one day being 197 and the minimum 
10. The gross amount of deposits last 
month exceeded 60,000 rupees ; being 
more than in any former month, but not 
more than the current one is likely to have. 
The withdrawals of the same period scarce, 
ly amounted.to one-fourth of the sum de- 
posited.— C«/. Cour., June 12. 


NAWAH JAI.AI. L'O nOW T.AJI. 

A correspondent (native) of the IIwrka~ 
ru, under the signature of Shekli iili Hu- 
zeen, thus explains the cause of the diffi- 
culties which c^fcasioned the lurest of Na- 
wab Jalal ud Dowlali, the sun of the late 
Vizier of Oude ; 

“ Why his Highness Nawab Jalal ud 
Dowlali should be reduced to the neces- 
sity of being put in gaol for the paltry sum 
of Rs. 14,000, ought to be a subject of in- 


quiry. Is it from any conduct of his own, 
or is it from a deficiency in the diplomatic 
arrangements of J815, when his late hro- 
tiler ascended the inusniid of Lakhnao? 
My enquiries on this .subject have elicited 
this fact— that a provision of two lacs of 
rupees pCr annum tvas made for his bro- 
ther s, Nawab Shurns ud Dowlali’.s, main- 
tenance, who took up his residence at Be- 
nares; while his Highness, Nawab Jalal 
ud Dowlali, witli his mother, the Begimi 
(Klias IMulial), was lelt in full and tree 
posses.sioH of the jaghire, yielding an aii- 
rmity of about a lac and a half ot rufiees, 
jointly conferred on them by the late Wu- 
zeer ool Mnmalik, Nawab Stwdiit Alee 
Khan Bahadoor, together with all the a a- 
hiahles, amounting to crorcs of rupees. 
The nawab and his mother enjoyed the 
pos.sessiori of tliese for upwards of ten 
year'-, subsequent to the death of the do- 
nor; hut after the demise of the Begum 
(Khas Muhiilj, both the jaghire and ail 
other property were seized upon by the 
present King, and the nawab was left 
Without any support whatsoever. His 
.subsequent pilgi image to Mecca and other 
Iluzruuts proved equally unfortunafe to 
him. In his travels he was plundered liy 
the Bedouins, and imprisoned in chains; 
the knowledge, however, ol his rank pro- 
cureil his release, and after .sutreiing iriiicli 
hardship and difficulty, he made his way 
to Calcutta. On his arrival here, he made 
his misloi tunes known to the Oudh state, 
and sought tor relief, applying tor the res- 
titution of his rights, wliieh Imd kg.illy 
devolved on him by the death ot his mo- 
ther. Blit, alas ! lie received no imme- 
diate aid, and the eonsecjiieiiee was, that, 
while eonlem])l,itiiig on the eventual sue 
cess of his ap|»li(Mtiori, he was obligf d lo 
incur debts, wdiicli can only lie paid w In n 
his claims are adjusted ; and as liis nephew, 
the King ol l.,ikiniao, lias been very dila- 
tory in coming to a .settlement, and as Ins 
condition, I presume, is now tully knowm 
to our govermneiit, it heliovcs the latter 
to see his Highness Nawab Jalal ud Dow- 
lah’s claim adjusted and himself put in a 
sitnutiun whieli will free him from future 
disgrace, and secure to him the means ol 
subsistence ” 


FSTATJ-: or Al.EXANDKR AND CO. 

Scott's Gazette contains the following 
extraordinary remarks to-day upon the 
petitions presented on Saturday to prove 
certain large claims upon the estate ot 
Alexander and Co. 

" A considerable time has elapsed 
since the period of the failure of Alex- 
ander and Co., and one dividend has 
already been made on the proceeds of 
their estate, when, all of a sudden, a 
monstrous claim is advanced, on account 
of certain parties in England, which, if 
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admitted, will go far to render the share, 
which tlie general body of the creditors 
were led to expect would be forthcoming 
to them, a mere nonentity. It appears 
to u« strange that this matter should only 
now have transpired, and we should be 
glad to be informed of the grounds of the 
delay in bringing it forward. We have 
hitherto been inclined to trust to the 
good management of the assignees gene- 
riillv, but it does appear to us to take the 
rreditors somewhat by surprise, to let 
them have the first intimation of a matter 
so ‘'(•riouslyalfectitig their interest through 
the medium of a report in the Insolvent 
C'om t. We are not without a hope that 
it nill ultimately he e^tahli.shed, that the 
Messieurs Alexander and the other 
rlaimants were sleeping partners in the 
film on which they now seek to prove to 
so enormous an amount, and that the 
creditors have a claim on thorn, instead 
of they on the estate. We «upj)Ose that 
the tiieility with which similar claims have 
been entertained in the InsoUerit ('ourt, 
has given rise to this upplioatioii ; but, as 
representatives of Kngli.sli creditors, to 
nliom we shall have to render an account 
of our trust, we cannot let this alluir 
pass without protesting against it, by 
calling on (he general liody of crcditois 
to Ih' watchful ol the proceedings, and to 
take such steps as sli >11 app(‘ar best cal- 
culated to protect their interests ” 

The claims m (jucstioii weic never a 
seciet; they were m the statements pro- 
<lueed at the meetings held immediately 
alter the failure, though ol course not 
with so much exactness as now’, and no- 
body lit all aojuamti'd w'ith business 
could have expected that any large por- 
tion ot them w'ould be loiind capable of 
rejection. The exposition now before 
the public must satisfy the most scep- 
tical persons that thi' whole are bond fvk 
debts ot the firm, which no lioni'st credi- 
tor could desire to set aside. 'I’lie leasoii 
for the delay in biiiigmg them to the no- 
tice of the court is obvious, the dividend 
recently declared being the first ilivuleiid 
made on this estate, and therefore the 
first occasion fur settling the ipiestion of 
right. The supposition tint “ the laei- 
lity with which similar claims li.jve been 
entertained in the Insolvent Tourt, J»as 
given rise to this ajiplicarion,’’ is wrong 
in every sense, for all the ciaims of re- 
tired partners that have been attcmptol 
to he proved in com I upon the other 
large estates were rejected. lJut the 
most surprisingly mischievtms jiart of the 
above paragrapli is the declaration of 
“ a hope that the Messrs. Alexander 
and the other claimants were sleep- 
ing partners in the firm ” — a hope that 
they may all be ruined, in order that 
others may benefit by the wreck !— tour. 

M 20. 


THE DISTRESSED ZEMINDA&S. 

We think we have given pretty 
good proof that the perpetual settlement 
is a mere bugbear in the present question 
between the distressed zemindars and the 
government — a convenient excuse for the 
latter against all demands of favour or 
mercy, but never a bar to the government 
itself. Wliut is the fart ? Dop.s the tax- 
gatherer collect just so much and no 
more, than what the Regulations of 1793 
prescribed in the .seftloi districts? Not a 
bit of it. The Regulations of 1793 did 
fix a jumma, w’hich lias rmnained unal- 
tered, and dill provide what seemed to be 
sullic-icut iiieaiis to sci'ure the collect iou 
of If, hut nothing more. At a time when 
the current rates of interest w’cre very 
much higher than at present, when the 
(’oinpany themselves were giving at 
least lime or ten per cent, upon all their 
loans, the Regulations of 1793 I’luirged 
no iiiteiest at all upon this juniina, until 
the end ot the year of account; the pro- 
prittor was not eoiisidiTCil a defaulter 
imU'ss a balance tlum a|)pcared against 
him; ami then the interest he was liable 
to be eli.irgeil with, us a punishment for 
wanton ilelay in his jaiyments (but not 
for di'Iay lor wliiidi good cause could be 
assigned), was at the late of twelve per 
cent. Now the goveimnent exacts not 
only th.it late of inteu'st for every month 
and cverv fraction of a month in arrear,but 
a lirge penally besides, without any re- 
mission, be the eause ot the d(‘fault what 
it may The conseqnenee is, that no 
ineoiisider.ihle poition of the land reve- 
nue, 111 some parts ot the settled districts, 
is aetiially made up of this consolidated 
penally and interest —perhaps but a 
small proportion in the indigo districts and 
other tin IV ing j)aits of lleiigal; but, ac- 
coHlmg to the collcetor’s sale advertise- 
ments that we hav e seen of late, a pretty 
large one m those jiarts of the country 
most sulijeet to (li-aster. JJy the present 
seviTo system, people are jmiiishcd, not 
loi their e'.lruvaganee or negliiet, as eoii- 
temjilated m the Ki'gulatioiis of 1793, 
but for their <*alamity ; so that a y(‘ar of 
disaster is ipiite a god -send to the trea- 
smy. We siiould like to «ee a return of 
tile amount exueted iimh'r this head fora 
immi»er of yeji«. distinguishing each 
year and tlu‘ zillalis vvfii re collected. 
Another return we should like to see — a 
return of the colleetor’.s sales, distinguish- 
ed ill tin* same maniuT, and shewing the 
umoimf of ju^ima iii eueli case and the 
sale price. This retnni should he in two 
part", one of them euiituirtilg the sales to 
individuals, tlie otiier tlic purchases by 
govermnciit. See what a fine opening 
for advantageous investment the govern- 
ment has createil for itself, by forcing the 
sale of entire estates, instead of parts of 
estates, as originally provided, and making 
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these sales as frequent as possible! 
Afpiin we say, an inundation is quite a 
god-send, especially if it be a very exten- 
sive one, devastating lakhs of cultivated 
biggahs and destroying the cattle and the 
population! Then is the time for the 
collector to sell : let him ])ut twenty ad- 
vertisements into the same Gazette^ and 
not a bidder shall disturb the government 
purchaser : every lot shall be knocked down 
to the collector,— as was the case with ten 
estates put up last month in tin; tvventy- 
lour pergiinnahs ; and some future revenue 
secretary shall make it a merit and a 
boast how well the sjjccul.ition turned 
out — so many estates bought lor nothing 
(that is, no cash payment, nothing but a 
transfer of a nominal debt, for jieihaps a 
few months' arreais, with penalty of 
course), and gradually become salcalile 
again at their lurmer value — eight or ten 
years purchase of the fneil jumma! We 
lancy we hear a chuckle at this excellent 
management of the public weal. It is a 
management indeed, in tlie style of Chiis- 
tophe of llayti, or of ]\raliomed AH of 
Egypt.— CoMC. Juhf2'\. 

inUJONA'lJl ciiosv. 

A correspondent in one of the journals 
states that Urijonath Ghose, the boy who 
about two years ago was delivered up to 
his parents by the Suiireme Court, has 
again renounced Ilindooistn, and, with 
three other intelligent natives, has em- 
braced Christianity liy baptism in the Old 
('’Imrcli. 

coi.oNrr, m n\if. 

W'e hear it mentioned in the military 
circles at this jircsuleiiey, that the result 
of the court-martial on Colonel Dennie 
will shortly appear in orders. The pro- 
tracted delay in publishing the finding 
and verdict of the court is thus accounted 
for. The Court attachctl a binding of 
“ not guilty” to each ol the twenty-eight 
voluminous chargi's preferred by Lieut. 
Brownrigg against tli.it distinguished 
ofticcr, and gave a verdict of “ honour- 
ably acipiittcd.” The jiroceedings were 
then forwarded to the tlicn c«>minauder- 
in-chief, Lord William Bentiiiek, by 
whom they u ere sent back for re-considcr- 
ation. Tile Court, however, adhered to 
their former verdict, attaching a remark 
to the proceedings, referring to his lord- 
ship’s liesitutioii to conhrin them, and 
they were again forwarded to C’alcutta. 
In the interim. Lord WiJli.im had resign- 
ed his imports appointments, and Ma- 
jor Gen. W’tttson sent on the whole case 
to tlie commander-in-chief at Madras. 
Sir Robert O’Callaglian confirmed the 
Court’s finding and honourable acquittal, 
but, observing the Court’s remark, he 
thought the interests of the service were 


best consulted by submitting the proceed- 
ings, venlict, and confirmation, to Lord 
Hill, previous to publication in this coun- 
try. They arc now returned, with the 
addition of a remark by Lord Hill, on the 
impropriety of the Court’s comment on 
the conduct of the then highest mili- 
tary authority in the country.— 
man, ,Jiihj 2 k 

I.OOniANAlI. 

Extract of a letter dated the 2(1 in^ir. 
from Loodiaiifih. — “We liave lately h.ul 
a very severe tall of rain, which set in on 
the evening of the 28tli, and cniitiiiucd, 
with great severity, to the morning (»| 
the .‘]llth lilt. On the preceding night, 
the city was iiiimdatcd, and the destruc- 
tion ot houses began ; nothing was to be 
heard hut the cues ol the poor people 
and the noi‘-c of flic falling Iniildings 
w'liich came dow'ii before the eyes of th(i 
distrossc'd ow'iiers, who stood, up to their 
breasts in w'ater, spectators of the wreck 
of their property. Niimbers w'ere seen 
flying out of flic city, to take shelter in 
the jungles, where they continued fill 
eight o’clock in tlii' morning, when, owing 
to the exertions of ('apt. Wade, the water 
was drained out, and thus the tottering 
buildings were saved from further destnic- 
tion. Few men have escapcal the com- 
mon fat(*; and the loss sustained !iv the 
])coplc is very great. 'I'lie part of the 
city built (luring Cajit. Wade’s agency has 
stifh-n'd inoie tJiaii the old one. Many 
people ar(' now seen in the plains under 
temporarv sheds, erected a.s shelter against 
a future visitation of the same kind. The 
oldest inhabitants declare, they have 
never witnessed a similar calamity. 

“ The school here is making satisfac- 
tory progress. A pauper Persian school 
is proposed to be established by Capt. 
Wade, at his own expense. A press is 
also intended to be soon set up, under 
thesiip(‘rinteii(lence of the American mis- 
sionaries, to w hose care the printing of 
our Persian IJIMnr w’ill he resigned. 
Five other missionaries are soon expected 
here : we hope they wnll find a W'ide field 
for the display of their abilities, in the 
work of jiroselytism. 

“ Mohuii laiU has been sent on a tem- 
porary mission to Aliiltan, on the banks 
of the Indus, to collect, in that quarter, 
statistical, commercial, and other infor- 
mation, w'hieh wall, no doubt, prove highly 
useful towards the diwelopemcnt of the 
resources of those iinpcrfeetly known 
regions .’’ — Delhi Gaz., Jtily\3. 

SKTTI.FMKNT OF A KARMF-K AT DKVRAU- 

A correspondent, from Mussoorie, has 
kindly favoured us with the following : 

“ A person, named French, has made 
his appearance in Deyrali, where he in- 
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tends establishing himself as a farmer, 
and for this purpose, he has rented a 
certain extent of land from the Mahal, 
jui^t below Rajepore. He has, 1 am glad 
to say, met with a favourable reception 
from Colonel Young, who has expressed 
a wish to patronize every undertaking of 
the kind in and about Deyrah ; so tliat, 
we may yet be cheered with the sight of 
sevenil Kuropean farms, in the beautiful 
aiul pleasant valley of the Ulioon. 

‘‘ The same enterprizing though unfortu- 
nate individual bus entered, or will enter, 
into a contract, to take a survey of all 
the estates in Mussoorie and Landour, 
for the purpose of exactly defining the 
extent of each. I hope this project may 
buccecd, as it will tend to establish order 
and regularity, and to suppress all the 
feuds and disputes that constantly arise 
foralmost every inch of ground, up here.” 

We cordially echo our correspondent’s 
sentiments, and think that too much en- 
couragement cannot be afforded Euro- 
peans to establish farms, and lay out their 
capital in works of public utility and pri- 
vate profit, in the vicinity of the hills. 
Mr. French has our best wislies for bis 
success, which we hope may be so striking 
as to induce others to follow the good 
example lie has set— Central F. My 
If). 


DKATH OF MUNNEF. RAM SETH. 

We have to announce the death of the 
great banker, Munnec Ram Seth, which 
occurred at Muttra on the 5th inst. Our 
readers may not have forgotten, the in- 
teresting expose exhibited in the Delhi 
OazfMe^ some three years ago, of the 
curious and novel process of squeezing, 
which Miinnee Ram undcrxvent at Gwa- 
lior. The deceased has left three sons, 
amongst whom, no doubt, his enormous 
wealth will be equally divideil,— Tftu/. 


UNION BANK. 

The report of the meeting at the L’nion 
Bank, yesterday, was most satisfactory to 
the proprietors. A dividend of 12 per 
cent, per annum, or Company’s rupees 
162 per share, was declared. Two shares 
mul their supplementary id shares, as an- 
nounced in the advertisement, were put 
I'P to the highest bidder ; the former sold 
for Company’s rupees 3,600 each, and 
the latter for Company’s rupees 1,200 and 
1)325 ! Four new directors— Messrs. K. 
R- Mackenzie, W. Martin, (Cockerell 
^id Co.), W. C. Hurry, and Radamadhub 
Bonnerjee, were elected in the room of 
Messrs. R. H. Cockerell, William Storm, 
Alexander Rogers, and Baboo Radha- 
pruwd Roy. whose periods of service had 
wpired . Jidy 15. 

diiatjourn* N. S. Voi.22, No.85. 
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AFPEAL-RESCINSIirO ACT. 

“ To R. II. Cockerell, &c. 

“ Gentlemen : — Observing that a meet- 
ing of the inhabitants of Calcutta is to be 
held at the Town Hull on the 18th inst., 
to petition parliament for the repeal of 
Act XI. of 18.%, and having further 
learnt from the public prints, that you 
have formed yourselves into a committee, 
” to obtain from the residents in the Mo- 
fiissil, a declaration of their opinion on 
the probable bud or good effects of tlie 
said Act,” the subscribers to this letter 
have thought, that so far from a coinma- 
nication of their views on the merits of 
that enactment being likely to be deemed 
iiitmsive, such a public avowal of them, 
by any section of society, will, at your 
hands, .secure, with similar returns to 
your circular, that con.sideration to which 
the degree of local experience, and free- 
dom from party bias, possessed by the sub- 
scribers may relatively entitle each com- 
munication. 

“ In the opinion, then, of the subscri- 
bers, there will be experienced no practi- 
cal hardship, in European British subjects 
being made, for all claims on the part of 
natives, amenable to the oiuntry courts 
of first instance, and no injustice in this 
class of men, in every class of such suits 
in appeal, being made exclusively subject 
to the provincial tribunals. But in respect 
to placing European British subjects im- 
pleading and impleaded inter sc, in regard 
to actions other than those contemplated by 
sectionevii., 5.3, Geo, III., chap. I.55, and 
to depriving either plaintiflF or defendants, 
being not European British subjects, of the 
privilege of the choice of appeal to the 
Supreme or Company’s Court, we cannot 
but think that the provisions of the pre- 
sent act may be ojien to much objection 
hercalter, in proportion to the spread of 
colonization, and to the neglect of the 
legislature to form and promulgate the 
new code. 

“ At the same time, too, wc feel our- 
selves called -upon to say, in the strongest 
terms, that by no construction of British 
or colonial law should one British subject, 
by reason of birth or descent, be invested 
with any right ot exemption from the 
common course of the provincial admi- 
nistration of justice, in respect to private 
wrongs, by which his Indian brother may 
suffer one iota of inconvenience. If the 
court ol the Sudder Amecri can exercise 
its authority with sutheient honesty, in- 
dustry, and ability, for the adjudication of 
the civil suits of the aboriggjes, it seems 
to us arrogant and absurd for any parties, 
(we allude not to such intelligent members 
of society as yourselves) who, for the avow- 
ed object of the happiness of the natives, 
albeit a mistaken means of securing the 
same, were, till within the period of a few 
(CJ 
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short months, but licensed by the repeated 
acts of the British parliament, to reside be- 
yond ten miles from Calcutta, wlic thcr for 
mercantile or public employment, to de- 
mand, that in the mutual dealinjjs between 
Englishmen and others, the convenience 
and prejudices of the former .shoubl be 
consulted at the expense of, or without 
attention to, the equal claims ot the latter. 
As Englishmen, we could ourselves ask 
for the grant or continuance of no right 
incompatible with the (npial administra- 
tion of justice. We would demand no 
lordly privilege of exemption bom any 
judicial tribunal, in our dealings with and 
relations to our native brethren, where 
the summary nature of the jiroeeeilings 
would enable them to obtain a cheap and 
speedy award. 

“ Whatever indeed may be the relative 
merits of the Supremo Court and the 
provincial tribimaN, the chief point to be 
considered at the jirescnt moment is, that 
the former in its present state is utterly 
unequal, and unadaptid to administer 
civil law with an exclusive or conenrrent 
jurisdiction, original or appellate, through- 
out the whole of the extensive presiden- 
cies in India, Numerical strength, a 
local jurisdiction confined to an area of a 
few miles, costly judicial salaries, and a 
splendidly remunerated Kuropean esta- 
blishment, and the dreiul o( the expense 
of English law, are ennses which, aided 
by the existence of the Court of l{eqnesrs, 
the Chamber of Commerce, and above all 
the inflnenee of pulilie ojiinion, soenre the 
administration of justice over a little nook 
of land and over a population, scarce a 
moiety of that in inostzillahs in thepio- 
vinces, in the liigh degree tor whiidi credit 
is claimed, and in no small measure de- 
servedly claimed, by the advocates of the 
Supreme Court. But the finances of the 
country on the one liand, and on the 
other the revenue system, the complex 
land tenures, the undefined and varying 
usages, (which among Hindoos and Ma- 
homedans form the law merchant and 
common law of the country,) and above 
all, the general circumstunees of the coun- 
try, do not admit of the same instruments 
being brought to hear upon the judicial ad- 
ministration of the provinces, or rather 
do not admit of their being brought to hear 
without a re-organization of the constitu- 
tion of the country. To the civil service as it 
exists,and to indigenous materials, wc must 
for the present continue to resort for the ad- 
ministration of civil 1<LW in the provinces. 
Whatever pro])ortioii the demerits of the 
local courts may hear to their niciits, the 
most unreasonable partisan of their oppo- 
nents must admit, tliut the ordinary liene- 
fits of civil society have been obtained to 
the natives of India by their erection and 
continuance. 3ome law must be locally 
administered. A \vrit of ejectment cannot 
issue against the Emperor's Courts re- 


turnable by the ensuing term. The per. 
fectingof any judicial system is the fruit 
of long years of cultivating and improving 

an imgratetul soil. Even now, after cen- 
tmies of experience, a philosophical juriht 
will object in the strongest language to 
much of the law and practice, in each 
branch of the proceed i.igs, of the courts 
of common law in England. With tem- 
per, time and judgment, we may en^iait 
miieli of the jiurest essence of Eiiglihli 
prmeii)lcs on the stork of existing nisti. 
tutione. But it were better, we eainestlv 
urge, not violently to attempt to iicdi'- 
mate an exotic, ot even the name of 
which the mass of the natives are igno- 
rant ; the properties of which, healtliiui 
thongli they he hv nature, are still fi aught 
with noxious mfiuence in their eurieiit 
modes of use; and which, from disfant 
locality and expense of resort thereto, 
cannot afford that piotection to the na- 
tive, which he now obtains m the vicinity, 
more or less, of his own home. 

“ Kiom the expression of these feelings, 
you will gather that we should not Iium* 
the least ohjeetioii to allowing to natives 
the elioiee of ajipeal in all cases now ap- 
pealahle to the Sndder Dew.mny Adaw- 
lut in Calcutta. We much fear, however, 
that such a change would give rise to two 
systems of process, principle, and practice, 
running counter to one another, and that 
the seed of collisions, degrading to tlie 
judicial character, and involving in them 
the happiness of society, would he sown 
by the miiiudi.ite adoption of your pro- 
position, even in the lower proN inecs. 

“ Neverthoh‘ss, we should rejoice to 
see any well considered plan for lilendiiig 
theSupicine Court and Sudder Dewanay 
Adawlut in one trihuniil of general jin is- 
dietion all over India in future, or even im- 
mediately adopted. 

“ In the mean time, we should beg to 
call your attention to the advantagc> 
which would result to the local couit- 
and suitors, by extending the provisions 
ot lleg. XII. 18.33, to every judicial tn- 
hunal in the regulation provinces. 'I’liis 
im|)ruvenient would alone let in a flooti 
of light upon the remediable and irreim - 
diahic evils of the existing system, ami 
would silently infuse a spirit of discussion 
and mdeiieiidence among all classes, m 
respect to tlie principles of the law and 
practice of the administration, which 
W'oiild in time cast every branch of either 
in the mould of its own will; and this 
too alike, whether the law commission 
shall complete its work on the principles 
of a philosophical jurisprudence, or shall 
terminate its career in a protracted and 
abortive labour. The influence, the ta- 
lents and character of advocates, far in- 
deed inferior to those whose presence 
now graces the Calcutta bar, would in the 
country courts command the removal of 
many evils, and would ultimately effect 
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the eradication of others, which at pre- 
sent the government and judicial authorU 
tu'" are iiripotent to directly change. 

•• We would too sugee^t, that Govern- 
ment he petitioned to allow ot all clashes 
of re^'idents in India being impanelled 
on civil and criminal punchayets or jii- 
iies, untler Reg. VI. 1832. I’liis woidd 
eroate a new source of aid to the judicial 
autliorities and would give a sanction to 
tlfci-'iiins in many ca'^es, which is at pre- 
<;tMtt, from the ignorance of the public, so 
lamentably wanting. 

“ On tlie whole, therefore, we are 
firmly convinced that equal justice to our 
native brethren demanded the passing of 
Reg. XI. IB3G, but we should |)ersonally 
have no objection to seeing the act amend- 
ed as far as to place European British 
subjects, in respect to suits among then- 
selves, on the same footing that they were 
under Mr. Advocate- General Pearson’s 
opinion during the currency of the l()7th 
section of the old Charter act. 'I’wo im- 
portant suggestions for the immediate 
improvement of tlii’ local couits, now 
^ested with a more extensive jurisdiction, 
we have taken flic liberty to suggest, and 
other ameliorations capalile of ready adop- 
tion will doubtless liu\e oceiirreil to other 
ot your eorrespond.'iirs, which together 
must amount to a better security lor the 
elheieiit discharge ot the new authoiiiy, 
than what heretofore existed for the exer- 
cise of the antecedent one. 

“ Wo have the honour to remain, K:e. 

“ J. 0 Beckett ; J. O. B. Saundeis ; Edw. 
Tandy; II. Tandy; B. B. Duncan, f k’/7 
Sftr^iov \ (}. Blunt, (\S. ; J. Davidson, 
C.S. ; C. G.xMarisel.C.S. 

Agra, June 9, IHfJG.” 

It is satisfactory to observe, that the 
fierceness of the eiiistolary warlaie that 
has been carried on for some lime m the 
public journals, respecting that unhappy 
and ill-judged measure jelejied the Bl.ick 
Act, is abated on both snU’s. 1 he toibid 
torrent of personality is fast sul>sidmg into 
the regular and profitable channel oi fact 
and argument : and we may now begin to 
augur that good may be the result. What 
avails it to draw odious coinpaiisoiis be- 
tween the courts of his Majesty and tliose 
of the Company ? Both are had enough, 
God knows, in their present condition ; yet 
neither is without some redeeming quali- 
ties, — some rudiments of good, which in 
skilful hands may bewoikedup into a 
better system. Law is at the best a 
necessary evil ; and such it will contimie 
until vice and tolly .shall he expelled from 
human dealings, and Astrea once inoie 
descend to dwell in the abode of morta- 
lity. .'Ml that can be done in the interim 
is, to make the must ot the materials 
within our reach, and not to aggravate 
the necessity of the evil, by depriving it 
of what there is of salutary and remedial. 


Wlien the virulence of party spirit, and 
the sensitiveness of personal interest, shall 
have blow n over, we come at last to what 
xve should have begun w'ith-^tbe consi- 
deration, wlietlier any tiling can be done 
to improve the existing iiHtitutions : and, 
since we must be content with them till 
we shall get something better, we would 
not uimeeessurily depreciate either in the 
eyes of the public. 

But wlieiefore talk of reform? Where 
is it to begin ?— or is it to begin at all ?— 
Hall the industry and talent that have 
been wasted in angiy personalities, might, 
if properly directed, have by this time 
done the best parr ot the business. Yet 
wc cannot find that any thing is even in 
embryo ; except, indeed, that some ru- 
mours have reached ns of a jiroposed 
reimiiicration ot the ollicers of court, by 
sal.nies in lieu of lees, and by trjinsferriiig 
tin* lee-fund to Government. We sincere- 
ly trust that nothing so pernicious is in 
contemplation, either of tlic government 
or of the Couit. If the tec-fund is once 
tiaiisferied to Government, and made u 
part of the current ways and means, what 
Jiupe has the public of future relict in 
the way of reduction ? Besides, remu- 
neiatioii by sulary is a patent tor neglect 
and mellicieney ; othi-es of court will 
degenerate into meie Miieenres to the 
heads of olliee, and the business be 
wreteliedly done by a set of half-paid 
undi'iliiigs. What the jniblic expects 
is a <*onsideral)le rt dnetion in the riiiniber 
ol the olliceis. and a still greater ledne- 
tion 111 the present scale ot lees. Nothing 
shoit of these will sati^ly its rcasonalilo 
hopes. Nor ciin the pretensions of pre- 
“eiit iiirinnl)(‘nts stand iniich in the way. 
Snme ol them now hold their oHieespro- 
\i'iunally; allot them have taken office 
p( iidiiig iiiquiiy with a view to searching 
letoiin, and wirli lull notice that they 
mu'.t ahiile the icsult. Let the law'-eom- 
misoiun do its duty, and it will not be 
long licloic much of that, which fmiiishes 
arms to their opjioneiits, will cease to 
di.scredit the only Biitish courts witliin 
tJic ('ompaiiy’s teuiloiies.- Lw/. f Vwr 
We cannot hut cxjircss our ()piiiion 
that the maker and fiiimcr of tliis new 
edict, the Black Act, bus much to answer 
tor to iii.s countiymcn both in India and 
in England. //V have coii'-idered, and 
wc do consider, the iionourahle fourth 
ordinary member of tiie council mainly 
re^jMinsihlc in this enactment, though, 

I( gaily and strictly, every member 
ot the council ot India is equally 
so. For what then are they responsible ? 
For wantonly, without cause or reason, 
real or fictitious- tor they have given us 
no reason— ha\ mg disturhed the moral 
peace and truncpiillity of all India, as re- 
gards British horn subjects ; for having 
set brother against brother, friend against 
Irieiid ; and at the very moment and by 
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the same Act that they created judges 
for their fellow countrymen, having inflam- 
ed those judges with hatred and fierce 
animosity against those who are in future 
to seek justice at their hands ! O, wise 
provision 1 to expect a cool and calm re- 
gard for justice, equity, and good con- 
science, to be exercised in administer- 
ing law towards men, against whom their 
judges are, and avow themselves to l»e, 
fiercely exasperated. lias our fourth 
ordinary member heard of the triumphs 
— ^we do not say indecent triumphs, for, 
alas I we most conscientiously believe 
them to be the most melancholy triumphs 
on record,— with which the “ firmness” 
of the Government has l»cen hailed by the 
Company’s civil servants? Is tliis the 
state of mind that should l)e excited 
among those to whom is confided the 
sacred balance— how long may it yet be 
that Ave may not add, the sword— of jus- 
tice? Is the honourable fourth ordinary 
member, with all his knowledge of the 
history of mankind, still ignorant that 
passions so excited at the triumphs of a 
party, will carry with them their influence 
on the bench ? — JIurkaru. 

A' writer under the name of Amicus 
CvMJKf whose letters have attracted 
much attention, referring to his exposure 
of the enormous expenses of the Su- 
preme Court, adds : 

“ I formed an average from the costs 
which 1 had ascertained to an anna in 


AnnualChwgai paid by Suitor*: 

Average fee* of twenty officers of court 
Estimated Incomes of fifteen Barristers 
Estimated charges of fifty-four Attor- 
nies, exclusive of officers, and Bar- 
rister’s fees, and of business that docs 
not go uito court 

Total.... 


12,37,(147 


Grand Total of Costs, . • Rupees 15,87/5(K) 


** Now for the business done for these 
charges. In 1835 there were 63 com 
mon law, 29 equity, 1 admiralty, and 
2 cccle.sia.stical cases tried, in all 95 
cases. If one zillah judge were to do as 
little business, he would lose his situatiem 
if he had more to do : and if he had no 
more to do, more would be given him. 
Here we have 3 judges, 20 ofiicers 
of court, 15 barristers, and 5k attornies, 
in all 92 gentlemen, some men of ability 
and information, all men of more or 
less professional education, and most of 
them men who have come all the way 
from Kngland, maintained 15,000 miles 
from home, some in great wealth, tlie 
rest, witli few exceptions, more or less m 
affluenec, for the purpose of deciding 
annually 95 disputes, at the rate of 
I of a cause per man. Can his- 
tory show a parallel abuse? Observe, 
that it forms no part of my present 
argument, whether these 92 gentlemen 
be, or be not, overpaid. Let their 
skill and learning be underpaid, I care 
not— the system which gives such a result 
must be monstrous.” 


from twenty to thirty cases, none of 
them comparatively heavy cases ; and 


from these 1 ventured to calculate the tiik mextino of thk 18th junk. 


average costs of simple suits at common 
law and equity:— the former* I reckoned 
at 2,500 rupees, and the latter at 12,000 
rupees, for both parties. Till the results 
of a much greater number of cases, taken 
indiscriminately, he ascertained, and pub- 
lished by some one else, how can my cal- 
culation be fairly questioned? Hut as 
tlie lawyers will persist in calling out 
that the expenses of their court are 
grossly exaggerated, and in refusing to 
condescend to details, I will take a course 
of argument which will prove that those 
expenses have never yet been stated 
nearly as high as tlie truth. I will do 
this by calculating, always below the 
mark, the aggregate amount of the money 
yearly spent in the court, which I will 
contrast W'ith the whole number of cases 
yearly decided in it. To complete the 
picture, I will give at the same time the 
charge to winch the people of India are 
put for keeping up the tribunal of one town. 

Annual charges paid by India. 

Salaries of three judges Rupees 2,00,000 

Ditto of one ditto appropriated to 

judges' pensions fi0,000 

Salaries of thirty officers of court.... 73,404 

Servants.., 3,212 

Add fur coutingenciet, court house.&c. 13,314 

Total. 3,50,000 


“ ItAvas under painful feelings of liu- 
iniliatiiin and .shame, that I left the meet- 
ing on Saturday night. I have attended 
most of tlie Calcutta meetings, but it 
never was my lot to witnc.ss one of a more 
disgracefully tumultuous character. I felt 
for our worthy Chairman, w'ho did all 
he could to restrain the turbulent and 
noisy perHon.s wiio were constantly inter- 
rupting the proceedings, and he was com- 
pelled to say that he would adjourn the 
meeting unless more respect was paid to 
the chair, and unless it was conducted in 
a more orderly and becoming manner. I 
much fear that what took place on Satur- 
day will do the cause a serious injury, and, 
as one deeply interested in the measures 
we were a.ssembled to adopt, I would wish 
to say a few words to those persons who 
disturbed the proceedings, and to those 
who, I understand, are resolved to stay 
away this evening rather than encounter 
such a scene again. ” — Corresp. Englishman* 
The farce of the meeting of the 18th 
has gone off as might have been antici- 
pated from the hour fixed upon — the gen- 
tlemen audience took their wine or heavy 
wet, as the case might be, and appear to 
have gone well primed to the Town 
Hall — ^hissing— shoutings,— turn him out 
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^three cheers for the Duke of Welling- 
ton and Waterloo, and a hornpipe on the 
table afterwards, all right and relevant, 
and as much to the purpose as most of 
the tilings said through the evening,— were 
a very characteristic finish off to the 

We take our view of the scene, from 
the description given by the friends of the 
meeting themselves— even Pro Bono is 
disgusted— though with his usual dimness 
of perception, as to the right, and the 
fitting; he thinks that the meetingers 
would richly deserve that Ihirliament 
s.hoiild throw out their petition, because, 
forsooth, an after-dinner meeting is a 
noisy one, and people with more wine in 
their heads than they ever had wit, are 
fonder of bawling and shouting themselves, 
than of listening to others. If what they 
meet to ask for be a reasonable thing, to 
retiise it on such a ground would bo 
worse than absurd . — Central F. P. 
July 2. 

the entire of the report, as given in 
the leading Calcutta papers, is now before 
our readers, and painful as it may be for 
us to make a single remark that may 
curry with it even the appearance of re- 
flecting upon the meeting, we incline to 
think our readers will agree with us in 
opinion, that, considering the purposes for 
which tlic meeting had been convened, and 
bow important it was that unity and una- 
nimity should characterize ov<‘ry proceed- 
ing connected with the getting up of the 
petition that has for its object the procu- 
ring of the repeal of the Act No. XL of 
IHfk) of the Legislative Council of India, 
it is to be regretted that the meeting was 
one of the most disorderly ever known in 
Calcutta. Unlike former meetings, the 
object of some who attended the one 
under notice seems to lijive been to ex- 
cite angry feelings, and cause such a divi- 
sion as would nullify the proceedings, as 
if they had been hired for such a purpose. 
- -It is with pain we make these remarks, 
but a careful perusal of the report has led 
us to that conclusion . — Madras Cour. 


WITHBRAWAL OF SIR CHARLKS METCALFK’s 
SUBSCRIPTION TO THE “ IIUKKARU.’* 

“ To the Editor of the Bengal Hurkaru, 

“ Sir ; As it has been considered by 
yourself an object of importance to in- 
torm the world of the withdrawal of Sir 
C. Metcalfe’s patronage from your paper, 
it would be well to let us also know the 
period when the lieut.-governor’s patron- 
age was withdrawn, in order that the 
public may be enabled to draw some con- 
clusions as to the motives which have led 
to this act. In ordinary occasions, specu- 
lation on such a point would be of little 
consequence; but an act like that to 
which you have alluded, emanating from 


the liberator of the Indian Press, may be 
entitled to comment according to the 
circumstances under which it may haVe 
taken place. If, for instance, it should 
appear that Sir C. Metcalfe has with- 
drawn his support from the Hurkaru, in 
consequence of the comments on his 
public acts which have appeared in your 
paper, every friend of the press must 
regret that the conduct of the licut.- 
governor should he so manifestly incon« 
sistent with the noble principles he has 
avowed on the subject of the press. If, 
on the other hand, it should appear that 
Sir Charles has withdrawn his support 
from the Hurkaru in consequence of the 
senri ility with which he has (to iny great 
sorrow) been assailed in your paper, to 
the coarse and insulting allusions which 
have been made to his private habits, and 
to the conversations and jests of his 
friends and himself at his private table ; 
if, Sir, to such a cause we may be en- 
abled to ascribe the withdrawal of Sir 
Charles’s subscription to your |>aper, the 
friends of the press, and no one surely, 
Mr. Editor, more than yourself, will still 
have grounds of public confidence in their 
late ruler, and can say, that to no defec- 
tion on the part of Sir Charles to the 
great cause of freedom and civilization 
are they to ascribe this act, but to the 
existence of private feeling, quite apart 
from public considerations, and which he 
may he ])ermitted to exercise in matters 
purely personal. 

“ I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

“ 25th May, “ Vktus.” 

M1SCELLAN?:0US. 

THE TINNEVKLLY MISSION. 

In a petition signed by the head cate- 
chist, catechists, head schoolmaster, school, 
masters, and the elders of the congregation 
tlial have joined Mr. lihenius (to the num- 
ber of 92), to the bishop of Madras, the 
petitioners complain of persecutions they 
have experienced, and say : Being very 

desirous to see your lordship, and to hear 
the advice of your lordship, we sent some 
persons in our name to beg that we arc all 
waiting to see your lord.ship, and that when 
and where is your lordship pleased to see 
us. Your lordship was then pleased to 
say, that as your lordship is come for the 
Church mission, and as wc are not friends 
to it, your lordship does not like to see us. 
Then Aroolananden told that we serve the 
one Lord, and we learn the one gospel, 
and begged that your lordship may be 
pleased to hear our petition. But your 
lordship was pleased to give the same an- 
swer. When we heard this, we were very 
sorry, and delivered all things to the band 
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of JchovAb, and desired to send this peti. 
tion to your lordship. As your lordship 
is soon to leftve this place, we humhiy wish 
to inform at large to your lordship after- 
wards, all the wrong we have suifeied hy 
Mr. Pettitt and Mr. Tucker, and tlieir 
servants. Therefore your humhie peti- 
tioners beg that your lordship may be 
pleased to take these things into your loid- 
ship’s kind consideration and to do jus- 
tice.” 

TREATMENT' OF NATIVE CHRISTIANS. 

The Rev. Mr. Tucker, a missionary of 
the Church Society, at Palamcottah, states 
the following “ instance of the injurious 
bearing of government proceedings on mis- 
sionary labours:” — “Tiie catechist of 
Ooiamalei and four of the Christians 
came over to complain of the collector’s 
people, as well as the servants of the 
Zemindar. I will enter rather fully 
into this case, as it may serve as .1 speci- 
men of others, .nnti give our friends in 
England some insight into the system of 
government, as bearitig upon missionaiy 
labours. The Government, having found 
gi eat difficulty in obtaiuitig from the zemin- 
dars of Tmnevelly the taxes due on ac- 
count of these /emindailes, took the col- 
lecting acid management of them into their 
own hands; leaving the zemindars in pos- 
session of the property, powei, and influ- 
ence which they possessed, as before, with 
this exception only. They accordingly ap- 
pointed an nmeeiia,(md curimms under him, 
to each disttief, us government levenue of- 
ficers, independent of the zemiiulais; who 
collect the taxes, and account for them to 
the collector. There is little tlouht that, 
notwilhsiiinding Euiopean vigilance, the 
system of lirihery pievails toacmisidcrahle 
extent; the cnrnnm making his returns, 
for instance, ns if only an infeiior grain 
were produced in a particular field, wlieii 
in facttheie was paddy ; the owner of the 
field paying a lirihe to theciirnam, that he 
may he charged a lower tax, as if for in- 
ferior grain. When a heathen is convert- 
ed, he is, of course, taugfit the sinfulness 
of these practices; and much of the diffi- 
culties of tlie new converts arises from this 
cause, that in the ciiichery and elsewhere 
they refuse to give lirihes; while, prolia- 
bly, oil the oilier hand, some are tempted 
to shelter themselves, under the pretence 
of resisting bribery, from paying the whole 
of the lawful taxes. Upon the whole, 
however, it can be, I believe, established 
as a fact, that the Government is the gainer 
by villages or families becoming Christians. 

This short account will explain the cir- 
cumstances of the complaint from Oota- 
male!. There are in it nineteen families; 
who, about' five months since, placed 
themselves under Christian instruction; 
and have built a prayer.house at their own 
expense. Tlie catechist, Michael, is a 


young man, and has not had very much 
experience. The schoolmaster is a hea, 
then ; lie has been for sometime employed 
by ilio Society, and is reported as a trust- 
worthy man. The complaint of tfie cate, 
chist and people is, that, liecause they 
refuse to give bribes, the curnam. in con, 
junction with the Zemindar’s officer, taxes 
them for waste lands. In one garden, in 
which chillies were, grown, they were 
chai ged for onions ; chillies paying fifu-en 
kalifanams for one cota-seed of land 
and oniiins twenty. (The value of a kali, 
fanain is3a. 4p.) For Pooiiji ground 
(ground sown with coarse grain), they are 
chaiged as if it were Munclii giomid 
(paddy fields). With some of the hea- 
then, it is just the reverse. The people 
presented a petition to ti e ameena, but he 
dismissed the complaint. Some of the 
people also have been beaten ; the c itechist 
saw four of them ill-treated.” — Miss.llc '. 
Nov. 

GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 

The Parental Academy, which has been 
suspended for ten years through the want 
of a competent master, has been revived, 
under the auspices of the Hi'-liop of Ma- 
dras, as the ” Madras Grammar School," 
the purpose of which is to give a souinl 
gemral education, the religious insiniction 
lieiiig in accordanre with the principles of 
the ('hnrch of Knglaiid, Mr. Kerr is ap- 
pointed head -master. 

TFMl’ERANCF .SOCIETV. 

The “ Presidency Temperance Society” 
was formed on June I3tl), the Lord 
Hishop of Madras in the chair. An ani- 
mated hut most amicable discussion was 
for some time sustained, on the opinion 
advanced hy the garrison chaplain, and 
ably suppoitcd liy the Adjiitant-general, 
that, by making total abstinenee, and not 
mere temperance, tlie rule of the iiislifii- 
tion, humireds of soldiers would feel 
oliliged to refrain from becoming members. 
Many, it was alleged, who had become 
inembers of Temperance Societies, as at 
present constituted, had found themselves 
unable to keep to their agreement, and 
had either withdrawn their names, and 
openly returned to their former excesses, 
or had played the hypocrite, and drunk 
hard in private. The Uishop, the Arch- 
deacon, several other ministers of the gos- 
pel, and the second nieniber of the Medi- 
cal Board, g.ive it as the result of long ob- 
servation ami experience among the troops 
serving in India, that there is no safety 
for the soldier except in absolute absti- 
nence.— J/o'/ra^ Christ. Ob, 

EFFORTS OF ROMAN CATHOLICS. 

We understand that a bold attempt, 
made by the Roman Catholic clergy at 
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M«dn«, to got '"to their power the chil- 
dren of deceased soldiers born of Romanist 
mothers, has been nobly met at the Mili- 
tary Ft'male Asylum by two resolutions, 
^to the effect, I . That the abstraction of 
[hi; orphans would afford no relief to the 
funds of the institution ; and, 2. Tliat the 

governors cannot con^cientioii-Uy deliver 
Up, to he educated ns papists, children who 
have been receiving under their care the 
benefits of religious instruction in the 
Protestant faitli.— 


ISomlbiiti. 

MISCELLANKOUS. 

BUILDING suit's. 

A letter front Capt. Cogan, comptroller 
of the Dock-yards at Bombay, to Sir 
Charles Malcolm, the sii|)erinfendent of 
the Indian Navy, calls attention to the 
great reduction which has taken pl.tce, 
under the recent regulations, in the cost of 
contracting and repaiiiiig vessels in the go- 
vernment ilock-yards, principally through 
giving full effect to tlie system of contract 
labour. “ It is right to observe, " he says, 
“ th.it the present cost of limiter and oflo r 
materials required in nhip.hiiihiing ts about 
fifty per cent, less than in whicli was 
the latest period that v(•s^els of importance 
were built for his Rlajesty, or the lion. 
Company’s government. In this year, the 
hull of Ills Majesty’s S l-gnn ship CafcuUa, 
of ‘J,298 tons, wa*! completed (on the old 
system) at a cost of about Rs. 
which is about Us 24,(.KX) more than a ship 
of the same class could be l iiilt for the 
royal l avy in Great Britain. Witli a view 
to ascertain the advantage that would arise 
to bis Majesty’s govei tuttettl by constiiict- 
ing ships of a large class in these dock- 
yards, the builders have (after much atten- 
tion to the subject) prepared mean estim.ite 
of the probable co-.t of building a MUiilar 
vessel to the Calcutta, which would only 
amouut to Rs. 4,42,530 ; and, instead of 
being as formerly, Rs. 24,OCX) more than 
the cost of such a ship in England, it exhi- 
bits a reduction on the English cost of R’.. 
2,lO,2GO; and as it is universally admitted 
that a Bombay teak-built ship is filty per 
cent, superior to vessels built iti Euiope, I 
am therefore of opinion, that when these 
facts are generally known, the Bombay 
dock-yards will have more etnployuMjnl 
than tliey can perform, particularly as the 
reduction in the huihiing for the royal 
navy must be a matter of real national tin. 
portance. As regards merchant vejsels, I 
do not hesitate to say, that the best descrip- 
tion of vessels can be built for;Cl2 per ton, 
which is much less than substantial vessels 
can be built for in Europe; for the bull, 
spars, and boats, of a ^autifui cop|)er. 
fastened schooner of 200 tons, was launched 
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in October last, for his Highness tbo 
Imaiim of Muscat, at a much less cost 
tiiaii I have here stated.” 


RA.IA11 OK r.niCOW'AR AND r^'ACKJEE 

DADAJJF. 

Orders have been received from home, 
to compel his highness the Guieowar to 
restore to Dhackjee Diidajee, e.s(|. his 
enam villages in that prince's territory, 
with arrears from the date ot resumption. 
This is the fourth time that orders to this 
effeet have been given, and we hear that 
they are now petemptory, the former 
ones not having been acted on, in conse- 
quence ot the Guieowar having reliised 
to comjdy with them, on the ground that 
Dhaekiee ditl not hold the villages under 
the British guarantee : which the court 
have, however, deeideil extended to 
him, though not with the foimality UMially 
ohserveti in siieh etises. In the line of 
conduet liilherto piirsiied by the Gni- 
eovvai, in leg.ird to tlie ease in (|iie.stion, 
Ins higliiiess appe irs to have Iteen iiiHii- 
enced by the iiiilividii.il vv ho has of late 
been toremost at his eoiirr, and who has, 
we ate intorined, eumpioitiised the inte- 
rests ot the state, not only in tliis ease, 
but ill several others also. 

Besides the above enant villages, wo 
arc intorined Dliaekjee has a large peeu- 
iiiary claim against tlie Guieowar, for tho 
restilutioii ot whieh also instructions, it 
is s.iid, will shortly come out from Eng- 
land. Thus we see, and with .satisfue- 
tioii, that the home aiithoi itii's are dc- 
tejmined to replace this native gentleman 
under the root ot eomloit and enjoyment, 
to which he has been an exile ever siiiec 
he w.is tinjiistly and tliroiigh malice dis- 
graced III the Biuoda government.-- 
DurpuHy Juli/ 8. 

aidiiKuv. 

The principal native commissioner of 
Serore has been suspended troin otliee on 
a charge ot hriheiy, which hears every 
appcHniiice ot guilt. The matter is now 
before the Sndiler Aduwlnt. Though we 
are sensiliie that itiiieh has been said on 
the Mih|eet. yet we cannot allow this op- 
poitiinity to pass without a few words to 
oiir coiintrynieii, who a)))>eur to inaintest 
a lanientuhie deatness to the lessons 
so otteii repeated to them in the fate 
of their hrethrgn found guilty of abuse 
ot authority, and wlio seem blindly 
to follow a course eoiidemned both by 
humanity and law. If these consequences 
do not keep our people in awe, and it they 
do not early .show themselves more wor- 
thy ot triLst and respon.sibility than are at 
present of necessity reposed in them, they 
may rest assured that the day is not dis- 
tant when they will he superseded in the 
responsible situctio.Ms they now hold in 
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the revenue and judicial lines, by a class 
called the Indo- Britons, who seem to 
have lately directed their ambition to those 
offices. As they are the grafts of a 
people possessing a regard for integrity 
and honesty, and as they profess to par- 
take of the principles followed by the ori- 
ginal stock, there is' no doubt, that, if 
qualified, they will often have the prefe- 
rence on the occurrence of a vacancy in 
the branches of the service just adverted 
to, and that the natives will, in a good 
measure, be excluded therefrom. An 
appointment of a person of the class we 
have mentioned has come to our know- 
ledge, as having already taken place, 
which, however, we do not wish to 
disclose, before we see it officially an- 
nounced.— /Airf. 

THE RIVER INDUS. 

During the late surveys of the Indus, 
much additional information has been ob- 
tained respecting the mouths and branches 
of that celebrated river. All those that are 
now open have been examined, and the 
extent to which they are navigable in the 
dry season ascertained. In the following 
account, a short description is given of 
their present state and the alterations they 
have undergone during the last half cen- 
tury, which have been much inoie exten- 
sive than is generally supposed. 

Of the eleven large mouths, Phittie, 
Pyntianee, Jouah and Hichel, belong to 
the Uuggaur, or right arm, and the IIu.. 
jamree, Kedywaree, Kookewaree, Kaheer 
and Mull to the Setta, or left arm. The 
remaining two, the Seer and Khoree, are 
the embouchures of the Punjaree and Fu- 
lailee, or eastern branches, which arc 
primary oif-shoots from the great liver 
thrown off above Tatta. 

In the latter part of the last century, 
the liichel gave egress to the waters of 
both arms, but in the changes that have 
since taken place, thebrancli that connected 
it with the Setta was destroyed, and scarcely 
a trace now remains to show that it once 
existed. At present, the Kookewaree is the 
grand embouchure of the Indus, through 
which the most considerable poriion of its 
waters is discharged. It is called in the 
late maps the Gem, and that name, although 
now almost unknown to the inhabitants of 
the Delta, is still applied to it by the Cutch 
pilots, who are not aware of tiie alteiations 
that have occurred on this unfrequented 
part of the coast. Within the last fifteen 
years the Gora mouth has been abandoned 
by the river, and its site is now occupied 
by an extensive swamp. 

From the recent examinations, it has 
been ascertained (hat no communication 
exists between the Ouggaur and main 
river, a sand-bank having accumulated at 
the confluence, which is now flve or six 
feet above tlie level of the water. In the 


branches diverging from (hat arm, the water 
is salt, and they can only be considered as 
inlets of the sea. The same may be said 
of the Punjaree and Fulailee; after the 
inundation has subsided, those branches in 
many places dry up entirely, and they are 
besides closed by bunds thrown across 
them above the sea-port towns. 

The Setta pursues the same course to the 
ocean as the great river from which it is 
supplied, and is, in fact, a continuation of 
it. In every part it preserves a similar 
magnitude and depth, and there is every 
reason to believe that it has been fora very 
long period, as it now is, the principal 
channel of the Indus. In its passage to 
the sea it receives many local appellations, 
but is best knuum to the natives of lower 
Sinde, as the Munnejah or Wanyanee. Of 
the four branches it sends off, the Suahn 
and Kedywaree are now the only two fa- 
voured by the fresh water, or ihrougli 
which there is a communication with the 
main stream. The latter, however, can 
scarcely be considered a branch, for it is 
merely a shallow creek with a broad en- 
tiance thrown off by the Munnejah near 
its mouth. Both the Mintnee and the Mull 
arc impassable at the point where they quit 
the Setta, and nothing is now seen of these 
once noble rivers hut two shallow rivulets, 
one of which you may step across, and the 
other hut a few yards broad. 

Before the mouths of the Setta, a bank 
has been cast up by the violence of the 
tide, which projects five miles from the 
coast, and extends along it fifteen. This 
immense flat occupies an area of above 
sixty square miles, and in many parts dries 
at half ibb. At the lowest state of the 
tide, the central paits are elevated twelve 
feet above (he level of the. sea, and the 
beds of some of the channels from three to 
four. Through those diverging from the 
Kookewaree mouth, the vast body of water 
issuing from the Munnejah river rushes 
with great impetuosity, and in calm wea- 
ther with a noise that is heard some dis- 
tance. These channels then form, what 
may be termed rapids, and on the extreme 
edge of the bank terminate in a fall of 
about twelve inches. The water is per- 
fectly fresh six or seven miles from the 
land ; and the Cutch boats, when in want 
of a supply, sometimes anchor off them 
and All their casks. 

Outside the great bank, the sea rises 
several feet higher than it does on the other 
parts of the Sinde coast, and it is only from 
this circumstance that the Kookewaree 
mouth is accessible. Steamers drawing 
seven feet can pass through it withoutdiffi- 
culty and ascend the river to Hyderabad. 
Vessels of even a larger draught might be 
taken into the Munnejah. But for prac- 
tical purposes, the above ought not to be 
exceeded. From its rooutli,to Hyderabad 
there is not less than nine or ten feet in 
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the shallowest pari of the river, but the 
dmnnels are extremely intricate, and shift 
their position with extraordinary rapidity. 
'fl,e navigation of the Indus will always 
I, (.tedious and difficult, but with flat-bot- 
tomed vessels it cannot be considered dan. 
gcrous. 

The Hnjamreeor Seoahre river quits the 
SetU forty miles below Tatta, and pursu- 
ing a course to tl>e W.S.VV., falls into the 
sea about forty miles above the Ko(»ke- 
wiirec mouth. Of ail the channels of the 
Delta it is tl»e most intric.ste. In some 
places you do not advance in a direct line 
more than one mile in three, and the reaches 
turn back so directly upon each other, that 
nothing hut a narrow neck of land, scarcely 
KK) yards across, is left between them. 
The mouth of this branch is easily acces- 
sible, and at high tide tliere is not less 
water on the bar than twelve feet. It is 
navigable as high as Bunder Vikkur, now 
the principal sea-port of the Delta for ves- 
sels drawing seven feet; but above that 
town becomes so shallow in the dry season, 
that boats of a greater draught than two 
feel eight inches cannot ascend it. Near 
its confluence with the Selfa, the breadth 
for some miles rarely exceeds fifty yards, 
and it is fordable at any lime of tide in six 
or eight difteront places. 

Amongst the seaports of Sinde, Bunder 
Vikkur may be considered as next in im- 
portance to Corachee. The closing of the 
branches leading to' Shahbunder, divcrfcsl 
the trade of that town to other channels, 
and (he Ilujainree possessing many advan* 
lagcs over tlie other rivers, was soon fre- 
quented by the boats engaged in it. The 
port takes its naiiic from a small village, 
which, within the last few yeats, has been 
almost deserted ; biit the town is c,allid 
Barree Got ah, from its vicinity to the 
mouth of the Goiali Creek. It contains 
about lyo houses, constructed of reeds and 
grass plastered with mud, and, inclnding 
the contiguous villages, has a p('pulation of 
about 1,200 souls. The appearance of the 
place is wretched beyond description,- but 
it possesses, notwithstanding, a consider- 
able trade, and has now Itecome a depot 
for the greater part of the foreign and in- 
ternal commerce of the Delta. 

The total value of the trade is about 
five lacs of rupees, and the balance is in 
favour of Sinde, the exports exceeding the 
imports by more than a third. The for- 
mer consist of rice, ghee, and gour, and the 
latter of the following articles. 

Irom Bombay : cloth, sugar, dyes, iron, 
lead, and copper. 

From Muscat ; slaves, dates, and dried 
fruits. 

From Guzerat and Cutch : cotton. 

From the Malabar Coast; pepper, tim- 
ber, coir, cocoa-nuts, coarse cloth, and 
curry stuff. 

Tlie average nntnl>er of boats that annu- 
Atiat. jaur».N.S.VoL.22,No.85. 
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ally arrive at Vikkur is about 400, Of 
these 3.50 are sent from Cutch and Guzerat, 
thirty from Bombay, and the rest from Co- 
chce and the IMiikran coast. In size they 
vary considerably, hut it will not be far 
from the trntii if their average capacity is 
estimated at twenty tons. Jllo't of those I hat 
arrive with cargoes belong to Bombay : the 
remainder come empty and takeaway rice, 
of which above 7.000 tons is annually ex- 
ported from this part of the Delta alone. 
It is all of a Coarse and inferior quality, 
and is purcliaseci at the rate of about 35 
rupees per kurwar of about 1 ,800lb. From 
Vikkur a revenue is obtained of rather 
more than a lac of rupees per annum. It 
is assigned to Meer Nusscer Khati, the 
brother of the reigning Ameer, and is de- 
rived from a duty of 10 percent, levied on 
the trade, and a share, amounting to two- 
fifths of the produce of the soil. No route 
presents such facilities to the natives for a 
commercial intercourse with the upper parts 
of Sinde as the llujamree river ; and if the 
duties were more moderate, tlie whole trade 
would he soon conveyed by this channel, 
with the exception of a small quantity of 
timber. None of the goods imported to Vik- 
kur ever find their way above the Della, and 
nothing is ever sent from Hyderabad but a 
little indigo. Wheat, although grown in 
lavgeqiiantitiesin Upper Sinde, is generally 
jJiocurahle at a cheaper rate from Cutch 
and the Mukran coast. Between Vikkur 
and the capita), the transit duties demand, 
ed at diffi reiit towns and villages amount 
altogether to 35 per cent. The greater por- 
tion is -exacted by the different chiefs pos- 
sessing jaghires liordering on the river, 
whom the Ameers apparently allow to 
levy whatever imposts they please. The 
most valuable pait of the trade has for 
many ycais passed into Sinde by the Cora- 
chee route. It is sent from that place by 
water to Garral), a town on the small river 
uf the same name, and fiom thence to Hy- 
derabad on camels. The expense of car- 
nage i-. said to be about ;i7 rupees per ton, 
Tlie duty demanded at Corachee is .six per 
cent. In 1801) it producul u revenue of 
raiher less than a lac of rupees, but jt has 
since considerably increased. 

It has apparently hitlierlu been a mailer 
of doubt whether vessels of a large size 
ever frequented the Indus, or could at any 
period have navigated the rivers of the 
Delta; the point, however, is now coin, 
pletely set at rest hy a discovery made a 
short time ago. About twenty miles obove 
the mouth of the Hujamree, there is a large 
ship half embedded in the soil at a distance 
of 150 yard.s from the high steep bank of 
the river. Her upper works are almost 
entire, and she cannot lie less than 350 tons 
in burthen. She is of the o)d-fa.shioned 
build, 85 feet long, and pierced for 14 gun*'. 
She is said to have belonged to the fleet of 
the Kaloru princes ; and the natives assert 
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that the remains of others of a larger size the Munnejah, as bad been before staM 
are still visible in the vicinity of the Mun- emptied itself through the Gora 
nejah river. Forty or fifty years ago, the which was then from five to six fathZ’ 
Sirtie monarchs appear to have ^sessed a deep. As the branches above closed T* 
navy of fifteen large ships. Individuals have water increased in volume ; forced anodie 
been met with who, in their youth, served passage for itself across a tract of land 
on board them ; and, from their description, the left bank, a forest of high tamari k 
one must have been nearly 1,000 tons in trees was swept awav in its course and 
burthen, and several of the others from 700 although there are none of a large size now 
to 800. All of them were vessels of war, near the spot, many decayed trunks, half 
and they were stationed at Shahbunder, buried in the ground, are still seen on the 
which owes its name (the king’s port) to that banks to attest the fact. As the new 
circumstance. The largest is said to have mouth widened, the old one filled up* and 
mounted thirty guns. During the struggle the former, under the name of the Kooke- 
that took place between the Kalora princes waree, is now the grand embouchure of 
and the Talpoor chiefs, which ended iu the , the Indus. This alteration in the course 
expulsion of the former, they were deserted of the Munnejah, has lately occasioned a 
by their crews, and many of them destroy- curious dispute between two of the Hy- 
ed. The rest were laid up by the victo- derabad Ameers, whose districts it sepa- 
rious Belochee chiefs in creeks and canals, rates. A large slice of land was cut oft' 
where they quickly became fixed by the which belongs to Mcer Mourad Ally* 
accumulation of mud, and now remain to This was seized by the agents of Mt-er 
attest the wealth and power once possessed Nusseer Khan, on the plea, that as the 
by their predecessors. Munnejah is the boundary line between 

The changes that have occurred in the the two portions, all the land on tlic right 
central branches of the Delta, within the bank must always belong to him. The 
last sixty years, are most remarkable, and chiefs of the opposite party only replied to 
exhibit the ever-varying and inconstant this argument by collecting their followers, 
character of the Indus in the strongest and expressing their dcterminaiiun to 
right. In the latter part of the last century defend Meer Mourad Ally’s right to the 
the Seealirc or Hujamree was a broad utmost. Four or five hundred men have 
deep river, discharged through the Richel assembled near the spot, and it is supposid 
mouth, and aflbrded a passage for large the dispute will, in a short time, be settled 
vessels up to Shahbunder. The old by the sword. Both these princes are 
banks arc still visible in a continuous line near relatives of the reigning Ameer, with 
throughout the upi)er portion, and show whom they reside at the capital, and arc 
that its width, at that period, could not noted for the cordiality and alfection that 
have been less, in the narrowest part, than apparently exist between them. This 
1200 yards. It then quitted the Setta about trifling allair, which one would suppose 
seven miles below its present efflux, and might have been arranged to the satisfac- 
after pursuing the same direction as it of all parlies in a very short time, gives 
does now, some miles, turned at a sharp any thing but a favourable idea of the 
angle' through the Kedywaree creek, and Sindc government, or of the power pos- 
formed a junction with the Richel. Faint sessed by the chief Ameer over the mem- 
traces still remain to point out the course bers of his own family, 
and magnitude of the destroyed portions There is every reason to believe, the Setta 
of this once noble stream, which, in some will continue to be the grand channel of the 
places, must have been at least 800 yards Indus. That it has been so for a long 
broad. As the water deserted its channel, period, the extensive flats cast up before all 
one of the small creeks, thrown off towards its mouths sufficiently attest. They have 
the ses, gradually enlarged and deepened, existed in their present state beyond the 

until in process of time it formed the memory of man, and are evidently not 

lower part of the Hujamree river. The the work of a short period, but of centuries, 
mouth of the Richel, now choked with sand. It is worthy of remark that nothing of the 

banks, was, at the period alluded to, acces- kind is found' at any of the other mouths 

sibleto the largest vessels, and Shahbunder but the Koree, and this was supposed by 

WM frequented by European merchant one (Capt. Me Murdo) well qualified to 
ships of a considf^rable size. They pro- form a judgment on such a difficult point, 
ceeded by the destroyed branches of the to have been at a very remote period the 
Seeahre into the Setta, and from this river, principal embouchure of the Indus, 
the Mull, now abandoned by the w'ater, Within the last twelve years the Seeahre 
afforded a passage to that town. Many has rapidly decreased in magnitude, from the 
of the natives remember the times when accumulation of extensive flats in its bed, 
European goods were cheap and abundant that are now sufficiently firm to be available 
throughout Sinde, and state that sugar for agricultural purposes* The causes that 
especially was brought in such quantities, produced them are still in active operation, 
that it was put into tha doondees and sent and it is obvious that ^unless soma extra- 
to Hyderabad in bulk. Fifteen years ago, ordinary change occurs on which we can- 
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not calculite, lliia branch will be os effec- 
tutlly cJoacd in a few years as the Baggaur. 
From the angle at which that arm quits 
the parent stream, there is little probability 
of its being again re-opened ; and the same 
may l)e said of the abandoned branches of 
the Setta. All the changes that have taken 
place, appear to have been produced by the 
gradual enlargement of creeks, thrown off 
at the bends of rivers in a direction favour- 
able for receiving the body of the water. 
From the comparatively straight course of 
the Setta, this cause can no longer operate 
10 change its directions or open new chan- 
nels, and if the Seeahre becomes closed, wc 
shall in a few years witness the singular 
phenomenon of a mighty river emptying 
itbolf by one channel, and through a mouth 
hardly accessible . — liam Cour.f /Ipril 9. 


AMERICAN AND UECCAN PLOUGHS. 

Account of a trial made at Kajnr, Inda- 
poor pergunna, of the larger of an American 
plough, for the purpose of ascertaining 
what advantages it possessed over the com- 
mon Deccan plough, and the success which 
would probably attend its introduction into 
this country; prepared by Lieut.Wiggins, 
of the Kngincers, an eyc-witttess of the 
experiment 

A level spot of ground, which had been 
lying waste for several years, was selected* 
as likely to afford a fair specimen of the 
jmwers of the respective ploughs. The 
soil was of moderate stiffness, less difficult 
to break up than the line black soils, but 
more so considerably than those generally 
used for the khurreef crops, and covered 
in patches by the grass called hoonda. A 
team of ten well -conditioned bullocks, of 
ordinjiry size, having been yoked to the 
Deccan plough, and six to the American, 
the two weie started together, It was 
found, after the lapse of an hour, when 
the trial was terminated, that the ground 
broken up by the latter measured 9} perches, 
and by the former 8^ perches. The team 
of six bullocks appeared slightly more dis- 
tressed than the other, but the difference, 
if any, was hardly perceptible. The fur- 
rows were then in several places accurately 
gauged, when it appeared that those made 
by the Deccan plough varied in depth from 
7 to 10 inches, and by the American from 
7 to 8. The superiority of the Deccan 
plough in this respect, however, was more 
apparent than real, for the lower portions 
of its furrows were mere scratches, made 
by the sharp points of the share, and a 
fidge of firm unbroken ground remained 
between every furrow. This of course 
entails the necessity of another ploughing, 
'*hile, on the contrary, the shape of the 
American plough insures every portion of 
•he soil, even to the [lottom of the furrow, 
l>eing completely broken up, and turned 
over. 


BOMBAY MXLlTAlir FUND. 

Estimate of the probable Value of An- 
nuities and Allowances to Widows and 
Children admitted up to 1st May 1835, 
and then surviving, and of the surplus 
Capital of the Military Fund, on 1st 
May 1835. 

Widmoa. 

Estimated Value of Annuities, 1st 

May 1833 £79,592 3 7 

Ditto ditto of those admitted in 

1833- 34 10,253 2 10 

Ditto ditto of those admitted in 

1834- 35 fi,9Bl 17 6 

£96,827 3 11 

Deduct for Casualties, vis.— Half- 
value of Annuities to Four Re- 
married Widows, entitled to Half- 
poision 2,425 2 1 

£94,402~llo 

Add— One Year’s Payment of An- 
nuities due on 30th April 1835, but 
not brought forward to Account ; 
less half, in consideration of out- 
atanding Biilances due to the 
Fund 4,689 10 0 

Total estlmatttl Value of Wi- 
dows’ Annuities, .10th April 
1835 £98.991 11 10 

OtUdren. 

Estimated Value of Allowances on 

1st May 1832 33 £34,504 1 1 5 

Ditto ditto of those admitted In 

ia-l1-34 6,000 17 9 

Ditto ditto of those admitted in 

1834-35 2,407 9 8 

£41,992 18 10 

Deduct for Casualties, vie.— Nino 
Children received final Donations; 

Four deceased 3,254 2 fi 

£38,738 16 4 

Add— Instalment due 1st May lOH.*), 
but not brought to Account, less 
half, in consiucration of outstand- 
ing Balanrcs due to tile Fun*i : say 
129 Children, at £. 10 , less half ■ • 1,935 0 0 

Total estimated Value of Chil- 
dren’s Allowance £40,673 18 4 

Abatrnrt. 

Liability for Widows’ Annuities, 1st Rs. 

MaylAT.'’, £98,991 11 10 or 8,79,925 6 

Ditto for Children’s 

Allowances, ditto - ■ 40,673 16 4 — 3,61,545 0 

Total Liability for Wi- 
dows and Children, £139,665 8 2or 12,41,470 6 


Capital Funded, Ist May 1835... ■ Ri. 15,73.182 6 
Deduct Liability 12,41,470 6 

Balance^ being Surplus Capital, Ist 
May 1835 Hs. 3,31,712 0 


(Signed) A. F. Johnson, 
Captain, Sec. Mil. Fund. 


orcsian. 

In an action in the district court of Co- 
lombo, for breach of contract, in reference 
to a mercantile employment, Mr. Edward 
Hitchens obtained judgment, with £50 
damages and costs. The defendant ap- 
pealed to the Supreme Court, which re- 
versed the decree, with costs. In the 
mean time, the letters which hod passed 
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between the parties, and which formed 
part of the endencc, were published in 
the Colombo Observer. The defendant 
(appellant), feeling himself aggrieved by 
this, moved the District ('oiirt to ascertain 
by what means the doenmentaiy evidence 
had been procured from this court; but 
the judge declined entertaining the mo- 
tion. Mr. Layaul, tliereiyion, applied to 
the Supreme Court, nlleging that the pub- 
lication of the letters, wJiich were without 
interest to the ])ublic, could only have 
been for the purpose of wounding his 
feelings. TJie Court, at first, refused to 
interfere; but upon Mr. Layard stating 
that he was certain the documents bail 
been obtained from the District Court, and 
producing certificates that the cleiks of 
the court had not given copies, and thattJo- 
vernment bad been defrauded of j6(>. 10.s'. 
stamp-duty, by the manner in which they 
had been procured, the Chief Ju.stice .sent 
for the District .fudge (Mr. Blair) from bis 
own bench, and inquired whether it was 
with his pcrniissiori that the evidence had 
been published. Mr. Blair, after ren ai Ic- 
ing on bis peculiar and embarrassing situa- 
tion, in being thus publicly called upon 
to answer such a question in court, and 
asking vvhetber the Court bail a right to 
put the question, wliieli, the Chief Justice 
said, it could exercise, under the general 
control given to the Supreme Coiiit over 
the Di.strict Judges,— replied that the evi- 
dence bud been publi.slied with his know- 
ledge. I'lie Chief Justice remarked that, 
however biglily be estimated the merits of 
Mr. Blair as a district judge, be did not 
consider that be bad u«ed his accustomed 
discretion in the pri'sent instance; that 
in the letters tiiere was much matter quite 
irrelevant to the points at issue, and their 
publicalioii was only calculated to hurt 
private feelings ; that what bud been pub- 
lislied w'as but a jiurrial statement of what 
liad transjdrcd on the trial, a.s the argu- 
ments of the counsel on both sides bad 
not been given. Mr. Blair, in explanation, 
stated that lie bad been in the habit of 
reporting cases in his own court for the 
Observer, which were sent as his, without 
concealment : that the editor had applied 
<0 him privately for a report of this case, 
which he had declined to give, from a 
feeling that he could not fairly report it 
without going largely into the evidence; 
that the editor afterwards applied to him 
publicly in court for liberty to peruse the 
proceedings, in order to prepare a report 
for publication, which he (Mr. Blair) 
open'y gave him, wnthout supposing he 
was thereby doing wrong. The Colombo 
Observer says; “ VVe defy any one in 
words to describe the manner in wliidi 
Mr. Blair bowed to the bench, turned on 
his heel and withdrew', niucli to the admi- 
ration of the crowded court, and to the 
equal amazement of their lordships, who 


followed him with their eyes to the dijor 
some of them at the same time displaying 
by the colour of their cheeks tliat they 
had more feelings than their namesakes 
upon which they sat.’‘ 

Denang. 

The nacoda of a Malay prahu, who left 
this about six months ago, in company 
with lour other boats, on a bevhe de mer 
voyage to the Aiidaman.s, aiicliorod at 
Buttu Pringbi, off the N.W. end of the 
island, on Thursday last, having brought 
with him tw'o savages, father and son, it is 
said, from the larger Andaman, whoweie 
captured in skirmishes with the Malays 
during ibc period tlu'y were occupied m 
gatiuMing and preparing this aiticle ot 
coinmcice; but w'lio immediately jumped 
ovcrboiird, swam on shore and disappeaied 
in the jungles. The elder savage is repre- 
sented as a warrior of some rank, having 
on Ills person, when taken, certain disiin- 
giiisliing trappings of beautifully braided 
nuit-W'ork, rc‘<einbliiig a military sash and 
e|)aulette8, wbicli, with liis bow' and 
airows, are now at the police-otlice, 
'Ihe other four pralius have not )et 
arrived, but w'e understand that they 
have eight savages on bouul, five men 
and tiuoc w'omeii : should these also es- 
cape into the jiitiglcs, we siiall soon liu\o 
u breed of cannibals in our island.— 

JuneW. 


^ingtivorr. 

XRADK, 

The following is a slalemeut of ihe 
trade of the settlement foi the years end- 
ing Ai>iil 1835 and 18:l(>; — 

Imports. 

Coinpanilive .Statement of Tnale with thcumlct- 
mentioned IMaies, lietweea the Years 
and UW.'5-;«;. 


Places. 




Great Britain 

Foreign Europe 

North America 

Mauritius, Cape, & N.S.W.iles 

Calcutta 

Madras 

BoiniKiy 

Arabia 

MaiiilLa 

Ceylon 

China 

Java 

Khio 

Siam 

Cochin ('hina 

Sumatra 

East Side of Penitrula 

West Side of ditto • • ••. — 

Celebes 

Borneo 

Bally I 

Neigh. Islands and other Ports I 


Sp. Urs. : 
K.‘i,UO.'d 
lou! 

1.071.. 'l35i 
2:i6,154| 
1(11.224 

17<i.4«l[ 

.^M41 

7(j(j,i)5(i! 

1.0. Vi,.'5«J 

l. -W.Wtt) 
243.28.*) 
J(i7,:)24 
2(MI,.';i)4 

m, i72 

2.37.974 

2«4.«24 

00,873 


Sp. Drs. 

(>.'.,(07 
I2j.!'(I2 
4„'Si('> 
1,1!)|),821 
l.'.l,<t!>l 
181,;)](i 
fi.3f7 
l(’.(),(iO(i 
.'11,2(18 
735,37<» 
l,ar.,«()9 
125,‘)7» 
281,119 
<S,87d 
147,294 
27.^,9.'i(> 
4(1,350 
.314,303 
3.37, 4;« 

66.2«.'i 

13.5,:>7H 


Inn case 


«.(n«.87 

(i.45l»,33C. 
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Exports. 

i’lwiinarailvfi Statement of Trade with the und«< 
^ mentioned Places between the Years l«34-35 
and 18.tt-3(;. 


Places, j 

1834.15. 

18.35-.TC. 


Sp. Drs. 

Sp. Drs. 

(;reat Britain 


874,4.13 

Foreign Kurope 

123,(i27 

115,3113 

178.7!«> 

North MntTica 1 


Mauritiuis, rape,& N.S.Wales 

3,443 

fM.i.ii;; 

87.81;.'* 


872,842 


21I>.(».I2 

i;!(i,()ill 

rombay 

I'oj.mt 

.5«».747 

lf»7.«i73 


(i4,U75 

Manilla 


32!).:dil 

('c\liin 

.I, .574 

:i,84«» 

t Inna 


Java 

(i:«l,!».ll 

572,/. >8 

Illiio 

124.717 

1l»i,l58 

sMm 

Ki.I.OJ.'V 

177.2!iI 

( (« hill China 


(I'l.iK.'i 

Sumatra 

‘ji>.i,7iis 

nii:,!i;u» 

K.ist Side of Peninsula ■ • . 

24‘».(.(;i 

285,7!!0 

Uisi Side of ditto 

ll.Kl.'l 


( elelitti 

17«.2!l» 

a^i.iiki 

Bmueo 

2.1.1, ;tiii 

21»7,.'i5l.'* 

I!.illy • ■■ 

Hl. 7^7 

<:.>,<i7.} 

Niigh. Islands lUid otlier Ports 

m.im 

I<i3,7ii7 


(i,73.'i,f'.5l'<5,217,7d3 


(j,2i;,7(«:i 

"* 

Decrease • • j 

5111,148 

- 


MIS('KI,I,AN1FS. 

The Kf’ffmul Aroo Isl/mds . — Tlic iiiha- 
liitiiitts of botli tliohc groujis are cliiclly 
Andura. Some ol tlie Key men nomi- 
nally profess Islam, but are uninitullnl of 
Its precepts, eiituig loibidden inents, and 
iiiilulgitig in ititoxicatiiig li(|Uors. 'I'lie 
nonicn are stricter, so mucli so, that their 
liiidiands, when inclined to indulge in 
swine’s tiesh, are forced to do it in secret, 
tlioir wives not permitting it to lie intro- 
diieed in the house. Some of tlie Aroo 
men call themselves Christians, but have 
a> liitio claim to be considered members 
of that faith, as their Key m ighbours of 
the Maliomedan religion. It seems a 
general opinion that the Arafura are far 
better men than the professors of Chris- 
liaiiity or Maliomcdanlsni. In stature 
they surpass the civilized natives of Ce- 
lebes. The dress of the men is a piei'e 
of matting or cloth, girdeil round the 
loins and drawn tight between the thighs, 
and a salendan or sliawl. No tillet is 
worn round the head, the hair, which i.s 
woolly, being frizzed out like tliat of the 
Papua. The women are very scaiKily 
attired : a mat is worn in front and ano- 
ther behind ; these are stripped off when 
a person of consequence dies, and the wo- 
men rush into the sea, and tumble head 
over heels for some time. They are par- 
ticularly jealous; are otherwise of mild 
disposition, and are indifferent to abusive 
language, unless applied to tlieir ancestors, 
or their women. Compan d with many 
other of the Polynesian races, they are 
punctual observers of tlieir engagements. 
They have a dialect, but Malajai is under- 


stood by them. Among otlier customs, 
two appear worthy of notice ; on the de- 
cease of a householder, the brazen trays, 
dulam or tidum, are broken up; ami they 
have great pride in ornamenting their 
dwellings with these utensils and with 
elephants’ teeth. Large quantities of tri- 
pan being procurable among these is- 
lands, and also some otlier imu'chaiulize, 
either the produce of them, or brought by 
Ceram and other craft, they are imieb fre- 
qiiciitod by native traders, few from Java, 
but the priiu'ipal part from the ]\Iolucca 
Islands uiul Mavassar.— Siiiy. Chron, 

Pirmy. — Oii the ^Sd June, the lion. 
S. G. Boiibum, Esq. embarked on board 
II. INI. S Aiulnmaclie, to proceed with her 
commander, Capt. Cliads, in the execu- 
tion of a joint comniis'.ion from the Su- 
preme Government, for the permanent 
suppression ot jiiracy in these Straits. We 
believe nothing authentic lias, as yet, 
transpired respecting the intended plan of 
operation determined to be carried into 
effect by the commissioners, or whether 
that determination is subject to any con- 
ditional contingency.— /iit/., Jimc25. 

Private accounts from Uhio convey in- 
formation, that the Dutch commissioners, 
appointed by their Government to iiislU 
tute inquiries respecting piracy, bad re- 
tinned from tlieir late mission to Lingin; 
that H. M. sloop of- war Andromache, 
Capt. Ciiads, had been at Uhio, and had 
proceeded to the island of Gallung (so 
long and well kiiovMi as one of the fa- 
voiiiitc resorts of the piratical hordes 
wliieh infest the«e seas and straits), where 
she had executed a just and summary 
vengeance on its robber inhabitants, 'i’he 
crew of a Uiigis boat wliieh ai rived here 
yesteiday afternoon, and had lelt Gallang 
tliree days liefore, saw the Andrunuiclie's 
boats land, and w itnessed the destruction 
of its pirate-nest by fire, the whole foice 
of the island, in sampans and pruus, being 
also taken and biinied, 'I'liut a similar 
visitation awaits other haunts, cquully or 
more formi<lubIe, is to he fully expected, 
and it is a consummation devoutly to be 
wished, that the mischievous eliieftain of 
Lingin may not he permitted to escape 
unscathed.— jSiHf/.F. P., 

We have to announce the return of 
U.M. a. Andromache to this station, on 
the li^^th iiist., her cruize having occupied 
a month and two days. She had not, as 
was supposed, proceeded to the southward, 
or in the direction of Lingin, her move- 
ments having been confined to the coast 
of Bintang, and the islands in that vicinity, 
the southern extremity and eastern coast 
of the Peninsula. Besides a conference 
with the Dutch authorities at Uhio, re- 
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lative to the objects of tlieir mission, the 
only native chief of importance with whom 
the commissioners put themselves in com- 
munication. was the Rajah Bandahara of 
Pahang. There does tiot appear much 
cause of congratulation to result from the 
conference' with the Dutch authorities at 
Khio, as respects the prospects of any 
concerted plans of co-operation with the 
British government for the extirpation of 
piracy throughout the neighbouring seas. 
Not only was a pretext found for refusing 
the solicited aid of a couple of gun-hoats, 
lying in harbour unemployed ; but, so far 
from joining in a desire to call the Rajah 
of Lingin to account, or at least to obtain 
some cxplnnation us to his supposed con- 
nection with pirates, and some guarantee 
or assurance for the future, the commis- 
sioners were informed that the Dutch go- 
vernnient had already concluded a treaty 
with that chief, of which no particulars 
were communicated, and that he was in 
receipt of a pension from them of 40,000 
per annum I The Andromache will again 
leave this in a few days, proceeding up 
the Straits of Malacca, and visiting the 
more important native states situate along 
the west coast of the peninsula, and will 
then pass over to the opposite coast of 
Sumatra, and proceed in the same man- 
ner along that line of coast. I'he Raleigh^ 
meantime, remains here, to cruize among 
the neighbouring places. — Jbui., July 2H. 

Quedah . — The ex-king of Quedah sue- 
ceeded his father (from whom the KngHsli 
obtained a grant of Penang and Pro- 
vince Wellesley) in 1801, and the arbitrary 
exactions of the Siamese appear to have 
commenced with his reign, and to have 
been the subject of complaint andrenioii- 
strunee, on his part, to the British until 
1821, when Qucdali was finally invaded 
by a large force of Siamese, without any 
previous declaration of Avar. To these 
barbarians, taking and destroying are 
synonymous terms. The most fearful ra- 
vages were committed ; the king, with 
much difficulty, escaped to Penang, where 
he obtained protection from Government, 
and was maintained in a style not unbe- 
coming his rank. The Siamese, however, 
demanded his person, hut were refused. 
This was in the year of Mr. Crawfurd’s 
embassy to Siam, who failed in securing 
any terms for the King. In 1824, the 
Burman war broke out, and it led to Capt. 
Burney’s embassy to Siam, two articles 
of whose treaty wdth tlie Siamese not 
only for ever cut off all hopes of his 
obtaining our assistance to restore ]iim,but 
engaged us on the side of his enemies the 
Siamese. It treats Quedah as a Siamese 
province, and stipulates that the British 
will not permit the former governor of 
Quedah, nor any of his followers, to attack, 
disturb, or in any wise injure the Quedah 


territory, nor any other territory subject 
to Siam ; and makes it ineumbent on the 
English to prohibit the ex-king from re- 
maining in Penang, Prye, Perak, Salem 
gore, or any Burmese territory; with a 
provision that, if the English do not 
oblige him to live in some other country, 
the Siamese may continue to levy an ex^ 
port duty upon paddy and rice in Quedah, 
In 18.31 occurred the unsuccessful at- 
tempt of Tiiankoo Koodin, the king of 
Qiiedah’s nephew, to expel the Siamese. 
In the same year, the ex- king was re- 
quired by the Penang government to 
remove to Malacca, in compliance with 
the jirovisions of the article of the treaty, 
upon the fulfilment of W'hich the Siamese 
now insisted. Since that time, he has 
resided at Malacca, in the enjoyment of 
a pension of 10,000 drs. per annum, 
(which had been long previously stipula- 
ted for), until he embarked for Delhi. 
This last step, though it places him at 
large, saves the Company 10,000 drs. a 
year. Wc believe that a difference of 
opinion has prevailed us to whether Que- 
dah was a province of Siam, or not. Mr. 
Crawfuid thought it was. If this opi- 
nion be corrc(^f, our original title to Pe- 
nang was of a very questionable sort; 
and, if true, the attempt of the king to 
regain his kingdom appears hopeless, as 
the stipulations of Capt. Burney’s treaty 
render it inenmbenton our Government to 
prevent any such. — Sing. F, P., May 19. 


iiUalarca. 

RKVKNUK AND KXFKNDITURE. 

Abstract Statement of the Ilevenuc a»id 
Expenditure at Malacca, for the official 
Year, from 1st May 1835 to .30th April 
1836. 

licceiptx, 

Sa.ns 

Exi-ise Farms 46,;«»0 

Tenth on I 'rod HIT of Lands lU,4(Hi 

Vuit Rent for 1«35 1,240 

I'ostape 273 

Judicial Fees and Fines 3,3«0 

Miscellaneous 015 

Sa.R8.fSi 


Disbursements. 


Civil Establishment, Pensions, and Contin- 
gencies 

Judicial Establishment * 

Revenue ditto 

Mediqal ditto 

Marine ditto 

Military ditto 

Pay of Troops and Rice 

Convicts 

PoBt-oflice 

Compensation for Lands 


79,lfi0 
23.299 
fl.27f> 
5.3»6 
7,377 
7.395 
94.076 
10, R« 
680 
16,270 


Sa. Rs. 161,920 


The Singapore Free Presst io comment- 
ing u|)on the statement from which the 
aforegoing is extracted, observes; There 
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14 tliQft incurred an annual expenditure of 
nK>re tl»n two and a-half lacs of rupees, 
in maintaining civil and military esUWish- 
ments in a place where trade has been for 
years declining, until it is now almost ex. 
tioct; where agricultural industry is at 
the lowest ebb, and where the total value 
of the annual produce of a soil of about 
1 000 square miles in extent, does not ap- 
p’ear to exceed Drs. 50,000; when it must, 
we think, be universally conceded that, 
under such a state of circumstances, one- 
balf of the sum now expended is rather 
more than ought to sutflcc for the tnainte. 
nance of a sufficient military force for the 
protection and defence, and the payment 
of 8 suitable establishment for the civil 
administration, of the settlement." 


$iam. 

By the American brig Maria Theresa, 
fioni Siam, we have received advices from 
Bangkok, to the 9th ult. From a private 
letter of that date, we learn that proclucc 
was plentiful and at moderate pi ices. 
Several junks had ariived, and the prices 
of imports were expected to decline a 
little. 

Tlierc is no political intelligence of any 
interest. The war with Cochin China 
appeared to he at an end, at lea«.t no pre- 
parations for a renewal of hostilities were 
in progress. 

The American envoy, Mr. Ilolierts 
(uhodied at Macao on the .‘Id June) had 
been received with every demonstration 
of cordial and reciprocal feeling by the 
king of Siam; and the treaty, entered 
into some years ago, between that sove- 
reign and the United States govenmnmt, 
had been duly and solemnly ratitied. The 
treaty is almost a countei^art of that now 
existing between the British government 
and the king of Siam. — Sing, F.P.,Julg 


Ctiina* 

Tlfifl. —Extensive contracts have been 
entered into, particularly for Congous and 
Twankays; in addition to whicli, much 
tea will be made by speculators, in con- 
liequence of the certain demand fur the 
last two seasons, and the profits realized 
during the present. Although the name 
of Bohea may be dropped, the Woping 
tea, of which the Canton was principally 
composed, will come down either in its 
usual form, or more probably under some 
new process of manufacture ; and the 
Fokien as low Congou or Souchong ; and 
Iwth will find purchasers at low prices. 
We may look, therefore, for an increased 
supply of almost all descriptions. 

Most of the engagements for Congou, 
have been made to take equal proportions 


of Pekoekeok and Souchong kind toge> 
ther ; either at the market price wliich 
may rule when they arrive in Canton; or, 
where prices are fixed, the Souchong kind 
at the E. I. Company’s appreciations, and 
the Pekoekeoks at 2 a 4 taels advance. 
For the latter description, the contracts 
far exceed the quantity which has ever 
yet been brought to Canton in one sen> 
son ; and I fear therefore that many of the 
engagements have little chance of being 
fulfilled, unless by a great deterioration 
in the quality generally. The competi- 
tion amoog the manufactures is likely to 
oeeasion very high prices in the lea dis- 
tricts; and they are requiring unusually 
heavy adtances from the merchants in 
consequence. Twankav'' have been con- 
tracted for at the priees paid by the East- 
Imlia Company. — Report on (anton Mar- 
ket, April. 

The Canton tea inaTiufactoi ies are in 
full operation for the American market. 
The teas made here appear to be much 
improveil within the last two years, botli 
as regard flavour and nppearaiice, more 
especially (he latter; many of the young 
Hysons being in tliis respect far superior 
to the greater jxjrtion ol the up-country 
teas. I.etters from Woo-el-Slian state 
that the first picking of black tea had 
been abundant, but that, owing to the 
rather uiiseasonahle rains, the leaf laid 
expanded too rapidly, by whicli the ap- 
peaiaiice of the tea is likely to be injured. 
Ueports from the green tea districts 
state that the growers wen* demanding 
higher prices than tlie t(‘a-men generally 
weie willing to pay, and that little had 
been bought in (‘oiisequenee. — Canton 
Pnee Curr., June 1 1. 

Pina ('loth of the Philippxnes. — It has 
frequently been stated that the heaiitifully 
fine cloth manufactured in Lii 9 onia, called 
Piiia, is not made from the fibres of the 
pine-apple leaf, but our host removed our 
doubts, and shewed us how these fibres 
are obtained by an exceedingly simple pro- 
cess, which is ns follows : —The fresh 
pine-apple leaves, after being cut off as 
long as possible, are allowed to soak in 
M’ater during 24 hours, when they are 
taken out, and the green pulp or thick 
skin is scraped off with a blunt instrument, 
generally the rim of a plaie, when these 
fibres are discovered in the middle of the 
leaf, and taken out in a bunch. These 
arc bleached, assorteil according to their 
fineness, and knotted together by the 
women, and afterwards wove into this 
beautiful cloth, which is the favourite dress 
of the inhabitants of all degrees and Mil 
sexes. Near Manila there are villages, 
the inhabitants of which gain their bread 
exclusively by the embroidery of Pina, and 
they embroider beautifully, displaying 
much taste in the patterns. Hardly an 
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Indian, even the poorest, is found with> 
out an embroidered shirt of Pina, costing 
not less than 12 or 16 drs., and frequently 
double that price- Spanish ladies and 
Mestiza women spend much money upon 
the same article for their dresses.— Cbrr. 
Canton Press. 


Slie dFt\tt f 0lanli0. 

The Rev. Mr. Wiitkins, a missionary 
of the Wesleyan Society, at the Friendly 
Islands, mentions some of the cruel cus- 
toms of the Fejees. One is, the immo- 
lation of widows on the demise of the 
husband, by stranuling. “ When the hus- 
band dies, the hapless wife seats herself — 
the coi;d is placed round lier neck— one 
person places his hand on the head of the 
victim -others seize the extremities of 
the cord, and tighten it toetfect strangti- 
lation ; and the few struggles made ar<‘ 
succeeded by the stillness and stiffness ot 
death.” Another is, burying alive, — a 
praeticc not mifrcquent in Fejee. “ In- 
dividuals, too old or too ill to be Jif fur- 
ther service, are the victims of this cruel 
practice. Sometimes it is done at the 
reipicst of the individuals themselves: no 
effort is made to dissuade them Iroin it, 
but the willing murderers proceed lorth- 
with to dig a hob* ot sufficient capacity ; 
they then convey the sick or aged person 
to it, and, having placed him in the graMs 
in a sitting posture, cast the earth upon 
him, which is jirossed down by the feet of 
his own relatives or neighbours.” He 
adds : “ Connected with their wais is an 
evil for which I should think the Fejecans 
to be ])rc-cminent, and that is cannibal- 
ism. Fejee, I think, exceeds New Zea- 
Jand in that abominable vice. The ac- 
counts which we hear are sickening. It 
is not one now and then \\ ho furnishes » 
meal for his savage coimtryincn— nor ten 
—nor twenty — but hundieds! When I 
first heard it, I was confident that the 
statement was exaggeiated; but on ap- 
pealing to the authority of a Fejecan chief 
at present here, I was assured by him that 
it was ‘ mooni auhito ’ (most true), and 
that some short time ago theie were more 
than two hundred human bodies prepared 
for a single feast ! They were the victims 
of war.” 

(trapr of iSiooti ii^opr. 

EXPEDITION TO EXPLORE CENTRAL AFRICA, 

At a general meeting of the sharelioldres 
of the Cape of (jood Hope Association for 
exploring CciUial Africa, held on the 19th 
Way,— 

Sir John Hor'schell, being called to the 
chair, addressed the meeting, observing, 
that this was an occasion of no ordinary 
interest, inasmuch as the spell, which bad 


hitherto so fatally prevailed over African 
discovery, seemed at length in a fair way 
to be dissolved, and the dreams I'mken 
which hatl rendered every account of expe. 
ditions for exploring this vast continent a 
record of little else than disaster, priva. 
tion, and misery. Such expeditious, he 
observed, had, for the most part, termi- 
nated in the death of the adventurer, either 
by murder, sickness, or exhaustion ; and 
in the few in-tances of his escape with life, 
his records and journals had for the most 
part been lost, and nothing, in shori, 
brought back but bis bare bones, with just 
enough of skin to hold them togLMlitr. 
But in this case a large party bad been 
safely, nay, commodiously, and liixu- 
riously, transported in waggons, over an 
immense tract of Unexplurer) country, 
almost to the tropic, and deep into the 
heart of those mysterious regions, the suh. 
ject of so much speculation ; returned, too 
in good case, fat and well looking. Bones, 
indeed, in plenty, and skins too, they had 
brought home, as the collection would 
abundantly testify, which bad struck him 
with pel feet astonishment. How it had 
been possible to transptirt so vast a mass (to 
say nothing of the variety and liclmessof it' 
materials), to so vast a distance, appeareil, 
iiuleed, little short of miraculous. Look- 
ing at the things themsLlve«, tbeic wa-. uo 
less cause for adiniiution in the piodi'oil 
display of beautiful objects beautifully 
preserved. 'I’lie superb collection of drav<- 
ing.s, Ac. which adorned the meeting 
room, bad excited a similar, and even .i 
stronger feeling. That collection, la' 
would venture to say, all circumstaiicis 
consulered, had ne\er been surpassed, 
pethaps never etpialled, whether the tune 
ill wbieli it h.ad been executed, the exposed 
situations in which the drawings had been 
made, or their excjuisiie finish and spirit 
were considered. 'Hie accomplished aiiisi 
who had furnished the zoological part of 
this collection was tiimself a living and 
tliriving proof of the salubrity of ilic coun- 
tiy traversed, niMl the precautions by whicli, 
under Providence, the health of the party 
had been preserveil. That individual was 
understood to have set out on this Ini/rtr- 
duus adventure ill a state of health wbicli 
iiardly allowed a hope of his fieing able to 
reacli the fi on lier of the colony, and to 
have letiirned a strong, robust, and liealtliy 
man! Whatever meiit might be diilv 
claimed for successful exertion, it was ne- 
cessary, for a w bile, to lay aside such con- 
siderations, and look to the future. He 
would be Sony to sec this enterprize eva- 
porate in mere smoke; or, wliich in Ins 
opinion came to the same thing, terminate 
in itself, in mere unproductive glory. H® 
trusted that, from this epoch, from the 
successful return of Dr. Smith’s expedi- 
tion, would date the commencement of a 
new and splendid era of African discovery 
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in tbe path which he had opened up, and 
which all appearances indicated might be 
trodden with such comparative facility and 
comfort. It was in this view of the mat- 
ter, that the committee had proposed for 
the consideration of that day's meeting, 
certain resolutions. In this commercial 
community, it might well be that some of 
the subscribers had originally looked upon 
the expedition as a mere trading adventure, 
and had taken their shares with a view to 
the returns. And if such were the case, 
still, he hoped, that few among the share- 
holders had considered the matter so en- 
tirely in that light as not to have had re- 
gard, at least, to the probable hazard of 
their stake, dnd with a determination to 
look upon their shares as money thrown 
Well away in the attempt to accomplish a 
public-spirited and praiseworthy end. But 
at ail events he felt convinced, that by far 
the great minority of the subscril)ers, from 
the first announcement of the expedition’s 
return, must have expected some such pro- 
position as the committee have originated, 
and which in fact they could not have 
avoided doing without a desertion of their 
duty, though, of course, it still remained 
At the discretion of the meeting to adopt 
or to reject them ; and, if adopted, they 
were bound to do so iti such manner as to 
infringe on no vested claim and invalidate 
no compact. 

Dr. Andrew Smith, conductor of the 
expedition, read a Report of its proceed- 
ings from tbe period of its departure from 
Graaif-Rcinet to its return to Cape Town ; 
upon which it was resolved, unanimously; — 

“ That the Report just read be ap- 
proved.” 

“ That the successful return of tbe 
present expedition bolds out so favourable 
a prospect of future discovery, that it is 
expedient that this Association should not 
be dissolved, but should continue to exist 
as a permanent institution for the further 
prosecution of its original object.” 

“ That it is inexpedient, in the present 
state of the undertaking, that the rarer 
part of the collections should be disposed 
of by public sale, at least until the scien- 
tific results to be expected from their 
description and examination shall be efiTec- 
tually secured.” 

” That, however the collections may 
now or hereafter be disposed of, their pro- 
duce shall be held by the shareholders as a 
permanent fund for the support of ulterior 
operations, ^subject to existing claims.” 

“ That the shareholders do proceed to 
•lect a new committee of management, 
in place of the present, whose functions 
^»11 now cease, who shall be empowered 
to dispose of the articles acquired by the 
expedition, as they shall deem most ad- 
vantageous to the Association (subject to 
the 3d^ Resolution), and that they shall be 
■uthorised, under tbe new aspect tbe So- 
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ciety has now taken, to make such modifi- 
cations in the Regulations as may be re- 
quired.’* 

That the only adequate thanks which 
can be rendered to Dr. Smith, are, that 
he Ik* requested to undertake the next ex- 
pedition.” 

” That tlie especial thanks of Uiis meet- 
ing are due to Messrs. B. Kift, O. Ford, 
J. Burrow, C. Bell, C. Hastwell, E. 
Tenant, J. Mintern, H. Cockerell, and 
J. Low, who generously volunteered tlu ir 
services and accoinpained the expedition.” 

“ That the thanks of this meeting are 
particularly due to the missionaries who 
have aided so much the objects of the 
expedition.” 

“ 'J’hat the thanks of this Meeting are 
due to the Treasurers, Messrs. Borradaile, 
Thompson, and Pillans, and the Secretary, 
J. C. Chase, Esq., for their most useful 
services to the Association.’* 

” That the thanks of the Association 
nic especially due to J. MeQiieen, Esq , 
for his very liberal siibsenpiioii of i,^300, 
without which the objects of the expedi- 
tion could not have been so iininediutcly 
and effectually accomplished. 

“ That the shareholders desire to record 
an expression of deep regret at the death 
of tbe Corporal George McKenzie, of the 
72d Regt., who was unfortunately drow ned 
in one of the branches of the Caledon 
River, and whose services were so useful 
to the expedition as to occasion his loss 
being most severely felt.” 


A letter received from Mocha states, 
that slavery had lately been carried otl at 
that port to an astonishing extent : and 
it adds, that it is in fact encouraged by 
the Egyptian authorities, or rather regu- 
lations, owing to the duty of two dollars 
being levied on each slave passing 
through the custom-house. The writer 
declares, that “within ten days, near 700 
women, or, more correctly speaking, girls, 
from ten to sixteen, and eighteen years 
of age, had been imported.” They are 
described as looking wretchedly from 
starvation, receiving just food enough to 
keep them alive. The writer adds, that 
the Pacha was hourly expected, and that 
it was said he was likely to make some 
stay ; that be was described as a young 
man about twenty. five years of age, and 
a grandson of Mahomed Ali ; and that 
there appeared to exist a determination 
to carry on the war in Yemen with vi- 
gour. 

By another letter from Mocha, it ap- 
pears that the cholera was raging there. 
The Company's agent, the captain of the 
American brig WaveH^, and forty -two 
others, were carried off by it in one day. 

' 4E) 
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DEBATE AT THE EAST-INDIA HOUSE. 


East- India ITonse, Dec. 21. 

A quarterly general Court of Proprie- 
tors of East- India stoek was this day 
held at the Company’s House in Leadtn- 
hall street, pursuant to the charter. 

PRODUCE OF INDIA. 

The minutes of the lust court having 
been read, 

The Chairman (Sir J. A. Carnac, 
hart.) said— “ In obedience to the Gciie- 
ral Court’s resolution of the 22d of June 
last, I have the honour to lay before the 
proprietors certain returns relative to the 
production of cotton wool, silk, and 
indigo, in India. 'I’he papers arc very 
voluminous, and extremely interesting. 
All the information which the (’ourt of 
Directors could obtain is embodieii in 
these papers, which, I hope, will afford 
Batisf’actioii to the proprietors.” 

Mr. Weeding WHS glad that these papers 
were produced in conformity with the 
resolution of the 22d of June ; and he 
wished to ask whether the Court of Di- 
rectors would allow them to be printed 
for the information of the jiroprietor'.. 

The Chairman said, the hon, proprie- 
tor would perceive that he had mentioned 
that the papers were extremely bulky and 
voluminous, and therefore the expense 
of printing them would be veiy consider- 
able. The best course, in lii.s opinion, 
wouhl be, that the papers should be laid 
on the proprietors’ table ; and if, on in- 
spection, they gave satisfaction, and it 
was then deemed necessary that they 
should be printed, he should have no ob- 
jection. 

Sir C. Forites considered, that the ex- 
pense should not be considered an object 
upon so important a subject to the com- 
merce between India and England. He 
thought it would be found that these 
papers were of the utmost importance ; 
more so, perhaps, than any documents 
that had ever been laid before them. lie 
hoped, therefore, that they would be 
printed for the ii.se of the proprietors. 

Mr. Weeding said, the knowleflge tho'se 
papers would afford would very much en- 
large their information with regard to the 
resources of India. They ought, there- 
fore, to be printed, and they might be 
sold by the publishers, which would ren- 
der the expense less heavy. 

Sir C. Forbes said, that, at all events, 
there could be no objection to having a 
portion of the papers selected and printed. 

The Chairman . wish is to save 
expense as for as possible ; and there- 
fore, I think the ipnrse which I recom- 
mend is the preferable one : but, if it be 


the feeling of the court tint the papers 
should he printed, 1 shall not oppose it. 

Mr. Weeding . — “ Am I then to under- 
stand that you acquiesce in the propo- 
•sition ?" 

The Chairman . — “ Certainly.” 
half-year’s dividend. 

The Chairman. — * I \\HVQ to acquaint 
the court, that the warrants for payment 
of the half-year’s dividend, under act of 
The 3d and 4th William IV., cap 85, 
will be ready for delivery on the lOth of 
January.” 

GRANT TO SIR JOHN CAMPBELL. 

The Chairman.—^* I have now to 
state that this court is made special, for 
the purpose of laying before the pro- 
prietors of East- India stock, for their 
approbation, a resolution of the Court of 
Directors of the 30tli of November last, 
grunting to Sir John Campbell, late envoy 
from the Government of India to the 
court of Persia, a pension of £400 per 
annum, upon the grounds therein stated. 
'I’he report required by the by-law, late 
cap. vi, sec. 10, together with the docu- 
ments upon which the said resolution has 
been formed, are open for the inspection 
of the proprietors of East-India stock at 
this house. I'he report of the Court of 
Directors shall now be read.” 

'Die Clerk was about to read the re- 
port, when he was interrupted by 

Sir ('. Forhes, wlio inquired, whether 
the course taken by the hon. Chairman 
on tins occasion was regular ? He knew 
the court hml been made special for one 
purpose ; but an hon. friend of his had 
previously, at the last general court, 
given notice of a motion for this day, 
which, he conceived, ought to have pre- 
cedence, as well as another motion, of 
which lie himself had given notice. 

'Fhe Chairman said that, on this occa- 
sion, he had merely adopted the usual 
course of proceeding. The arrangement 
of the business was left to the Court of 
Directors, and it was customary to take 
special notices in the first instance. It 
had been decided, on a former occasion, 
that special motions should be taken be- 
fore all others. The motion to which 
the hon. bart alluded was likely to in- 
volve a considerable degree of discussion. 
If, however, the court wished it to l>c 
taken in the first instance, he was ready 
to wave the customary rule. 

Mr. Wigram said, he objected, upon 
principle, to a departure from the rule. 
The principle was this, that the Directors 
could not dispense with attendance, at a 
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genenl court, when it was made special, 
^me of them might have very important 
duties to perform, and theirtirae was very 
valuable. Now, if the ordinary rule were 
departed from, they might be obliged to 
remain for two or three hours, while a 
subject of no vital importance was under 
discussion, before the special motion came 
on. He would not, on this occasion, 
object to the hon. proprietor’s motion 
being proceeded with ; but, on princi|ile, 
he objected to its being acted on us u pre- 
cedent. 

IDOL WORSHIP IN INDIA. 

Mr. Poynder having been called on, 
rose and said, the notice of motion, which 
he had given at a former court, and which 
he now proposed to bring forward, was 
this— namely : 

•' That, adverting to the despatch of the Court 
of Directors dated the 2mh of Fehmary 
having for its obicct the withdrawal of the oik'imi- 
ragement aftbrded by fJreat Britain to the idolatroiw 
worship of India, and also the rplin(|uisluiient of 
the revenue hitherto derived from su<-h source, 
which object does not yet appear to have Iktu ae- 
omijilishcd, this (^ourt deems it lu’cesvary to re- 
commend to the (’ourt of Uireefors to adopt sueh 
further measures upon the subject ns in their judg- 
ment may appear lobe must exited lui it.*' 

—In »>ubmitting (liis propo'tiiiun to the 
Court (continued the hon. proprietor) it 
would i»e personally tar more agrceahle to 
him, as a matter of private Iceling, if lie 
could, on this occasion, ahstain from all 
notice of the motion which he had made 
ten years since, with relereiicc to what bad 
been most justly termed, and wliat lie 
would still call, “ the cniel and ii religious 
act of immolation,” or, in otlit r wonis, 
the suttee system. It would he fur more 
agreeable to his feelings not to notice that 
proceeding, liad he not deemed it proper, 
in this case, to cull the attenlioii of the 
proprietors and directors to the fmrii- 
cular way in which his motion was met 
on that occasion. That motion was met 
by a counter-motion, or amendment, 
which was proposed by tin* then Chair- 
man, and seconded by the Deputy Chair- 
man. It so fell out, however, that the 
motion of amendment was withdrawn, in 
deference to public opinion and to the feel- 
ings expressed by theC’ourtof Proprietors. 
The result of that day’s (or ratlier two 
days’) discussion, was, a eomrmmicatioii 
to Lord William Bentinck, on the sub- 
ject of suttees. H is Lordship, being tlieii 
Governor-general, lost no time in getting 
rid of those unhallowed fires, which had 
been too long lighted up in India. The 
result of that proceeding proved, that 
great authorities were not always iiilalii- 
blc; and he mentioned it also to shew, 
that some persons, whom lie then had in 
^ia eye, and who had opposed him 
strenuously on that occasion, were after- 
wards convinced of their error. They 
bad asserted) that the greatest evils, the 
tnost frightful mischiefs, would be pro* 


duced by his motion, if it were carried. 
But notwitlisUuiding all these terrors, 
and alarms, and prognostics, no such re* 
suits had lolloweU the adoption of his re- 
solution, with respect to the burning of 
widows. Six years had now passed, since 
lie submitted a motion to the Court on 
the subject of the idolatrous revenue re- 
ceived by the Company. There appeared 
to have been some misunderstanding; 
with respect to that motion, which was 
negatived. The question was not, that 
the temple-worship of India sliniild be 
abolished, hut that templ(‘*trihiite should 
be abandoned ; and it would be well, on 
tlie present occasion, if gentlemen on 
both bides of the bar would keep that in 
their minds. In making that motion, he 
adduced a multitude of irrefnigable autho- 
rities in support of bis argument ; that 
argument being to shew that the Com- 
)uiiy were sustaining idolatry in India on 
a hirgesciile, which they w tie not com- 
pcllcil to do on any just or moral ground ; 
that, theretore, they were hound to with- 
draw Iroiii such a s) stem ; and that the 
sooner (hey Mithdrew Irom it the better 
lor their conscience, for the ('ompaiiy 
whom (hey repicscnted, and tor the coun- 
try w'hicli had given them birth. Amongst 
those Hiithorities u lioiii he quoted on that 
occasion were Mr. Mill, the justly-eele- 
bmted historian ot India ; the Mackenzie 
inaimseripls, which were in their own 
Iihiary; Mr. Ward’s capital woik on 
“ the History, Literature, and lleligioii 
of the Hindoos;" the Rev. Mr. Pegg.s, 
a missionary in Orissa, a copy of whose 
work he (Mr. Roynder) had sent tocvciy 
Diicctor; Tavernier’s Travels in India; 
and Dr. BucliHiiam who, in his “ Chris, 
tian Researelics in Abia," has entered 
fully into the siihjcet. That venerable 
man, speaking of the abommahle idol- 
W'ursliip which he had witnessed, said ; — 
** No man can descrilie it who hui not seen 
it. I now better understand the words 
of .STipture, w here ‘ the dark places of 
tiic earth’ are mentioned. 1 have seen 
the libations of blood, and hundreds of 
thousands ot human beings adoring tlie 
idol ; but the.se idolaters are our own 
subjects, and ouglit we not to exert our- 
selves to secure their eternal happiness ?’* 
He also adduced the authority of Mr. 
Steiling, an able and efiicieiit servant of 
the Company; Mr. Hamilton, an unex- 
ceptionable witness, wlio declared, that 
the whole nysteiii of iinposing a pilgrim 
tax ought to be done away— that idolatry 
should be left to itself, because then it 
would aasuredly fall*— mofe ruatsuai and 
Mr. Harington, a judge, whom be could 
not mention without eulogizing: thatgeii* 
tleinan emphatically said, ** that a Chris 
tian Government ought not to receive 
revenue from sueh a uolluted source— 
Uiat a Governuient pnHwing Christianity 
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ought to reject all profit obtained by 
such objectionable means.** This tax had, 
however, existed for thirty years, having 
been first imposed in 1806. Mr. Adam, 
g member of Council, had most strenu- 
ously opposed it. He declared, that, by 
imposing this tax, the Company assisted 
in perpetuating the system of idolatry. 
His valuable ^viee was, however, de- 
spised ; as was also the concurrent advice 
of the Marquess Wellesley, who refused 
to take such a step, and actually quitted 
the government, without carrying into 
effect the instructions which had been sent 
from this country on the subject. The 
love of gold, the eagerness for lucre, was, 
it appeared, too strong to allow the rea- 
sons alleged by these rightly-thinking in- 
dividuals to have any weight. Mr. War- 
den, a member of Council, stated his\ievv 
of the question, in a minute in Council, 
on the 29th of June lH*i5, which Parlia- 
inent caused to be printed. He there 
said, “I have alreadyrecordcd my opinion, 
that all the sanguinary customs of the 
Hindoos might be prohibited without 
affecting cither the security or popularity 
of our supremacy. Wo ought either to 
issue a positive prohibition, or abstain alto- 
gether from manitesting the slightest 
anxiety on the subject, Fanaticism can 
only be successfully combated by neglect 
and indifference. Any intermediate mea- 
sure between a positive prohibition and 
perfect neglect and indifference, appears 
to me to be must impolitic.” He had 
likewise referred to the authority of Mr. 
Macey, a magistrate in Orissa, of Mr. 
Marshall, of Dr, Robinson, and of a vast 
number of missionaries. He had autho- 
rities also, wliich he meant to <juotc to 
the proprietors this day, which would be 
found fully to bear out his argument ; and 
he hoped that tlie Court would give him 
credit when he declared, that he would 
not quote a single authority, tlie authen- 
ticity of which he was not fully prepared 
to establish. He could advantageously 
refer to the authority of Lieut. Ricfiard- 
son, to the publication of the excellent 
Bishop Heber, and to the late Mr. Grant, 
whose valuable work was replete with 
.sound reasoning and Cliiistian feeling. 
That work was drawn up in 1813, and 
the House of Commons wisely caused it 
to be printed. It was the first work that 
pointed out to the Company its duties, 
and shewed “ the enormous impurity, 
the detestable cruelties, tlie gross injus- 
tice, and the scandalous immorality,” to 
which the system of idolatry gave birth. 
He could, on this subject, farther refer 
to the authority of Mr. Colclough, a 
magistrate, of Mr. Gruet, superintendent 
of the lower provinces, of Lord Teign- 
mouth, and of Sir W. Jones. Indeed, 
he could multipl j*ui(horities ad infinitum. 
He should, however, call their especial 


attention to one tlUthority— namely, the 
Abbe Dubois. He was a missionary, q 
man of science, of virtue, and of piety. 
The Abb(3 received from the Company no 
less a sum than £800 for his valuable 
work. He described the proceedings at 
three idol stations of Juggernaut, Gya, 
and Allahabad, as being of tlie most re- 
volting character. The idolatrous pro- 
cchsions were made up of prostitutes and 
priests, who were guilty of the grossest 
obscenities. In support of his assertion, 
the hon. proprietor read a long quotation, 
in French, from the Abbe’s work. He 
did not think it proper to translate that 
passage ; but the Abbe added a passage 
which he could translate. He declared, 
such were the horrible scenes he had w it- 
nessed at idol worship, that “ he never 
beheld an Indian religious procession 
without its presenting to him an image of 
Ill'll !” The question then was, what did 
the government ol India get by tolerating 
such scenes? He was now about to 
state merely what he knew upon the sub- 
ject. His information extended no farther 
than to the tour great temples, and to 
these he would confine himself. The 
returns of the pilgrim tax collected at 
those four temples he had obtained, under 
the following heads : first, the gross 
amount of the tax; 2d, the cost of the 
establishment; 3d, the expense of the 
temple, including priests and prostitutes; 
and lastly, the net profit. For twenty- 
two years, from 1812-13 to 1833-4, the 
total receipt on account of the pilgrim 
tax, at Juggernaut, had been £301,3.‘19, 
and the net profits, after paying for pros- 
titutes and every other expense, were 
£ 1 H, 1 55 : at Gya, the total receipts in the 
same jieriod hud been £656,787, and the 
net profit £579,169: at Allahabad, the 
receipts bad been £224,909, and the 
net profits £205,320; and at Tripetty 
the total receipts of the tax had been 
£335, 351, and the net produce £236,457. 
The total receipts at the four principal 
temples had been £1,518,986, and the 
net profits £1,039,101. He did not pro- 
fess to give a statement of all that tlie 
British in India, as Christians, had re- 
ceived from the heathens professing their 
own religion in the minor temples. But, 
ex pede Herculem — if so large a sum were 
derived from four temples, it was but 
reasonable to suj)pose that a large 
amount w'as collected at the others. It 
had been stated by Mr. Fleming, before a 
Committee of the House of Commons, 
that the net receipts at one of these mi- 
nor temples alone amounted to between 
30 and £10,000 per annum. That Com- 
tnittee of the House of Commons, which 
was appointed in 1832, made the first at- 
tempt to relieve the government of India 
and the Company from the moral turpi- 
tude in which they were involved by tlieir 
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connexion with the idolatrous worship of 
India. The evidence given before the 
Committee was too well known for him 
to pass it over ; and indeed it would not 
\te right for 1^ to leave unnoticed what 
might appeal^ make against his argu- 
ment. The first to whom he SBliould al- 
lude was Mr, Holt Mackenzie, w ho had 
been secretary to the Bengal Government 
under Lord Amherst. I'hat gentleman 
was of opinion, that no alteration in 
the system was necessary.’’ But al- 
though he said this, yet a great deal that 
he stated w'as in favour of his (Mr. Poyu- 
der’s) view of the subject ; as much so, 
indeed, as it he had himself placed that 
gentleman in the witness box. 'I'he only 
thing that could he said in defence of coii- 
tiiiumg the tax was the ineoti\enieiu‘e 
that would ai ise from loss of revenue ; 
and, as economy in eveiy department was 
the order of the day, it might he deemed 
improper to make such a sacrifice. He, 
however, was of opinion, that ^uch an 
argument ought not to prevail for a mo- 
ment. It their determination to continue 
this tax were wi itten in letters ot gold ; it 
iniglit hereafter be followed by an in- 
scription of cond(*mnati()n — Mcne, mrnr^ 
tfkd uphanln } Mr. Chapman, by his evi- 
dence, tried also to keep things as they 
were. He was of opinion that they were 
doing nothing unjust or improper iii levy- 
ing this tax. That gentleman said, “ the 
jiroposition to abolish tlie pilgiim tax ap- 
jicared to him to be too extiavagaiit, ex- 
cept tor enthusiasts and zealots, who 
would perhaps next propose to pull down 
the Hindoo temples, and to build metho- 
disi conventicles on their ruins.” Such 
language might be used iu the time of 
the Scott Warings and others', who would 
not allow a single missionary to he sent 
out to India ; hut it would not do now, 
when they saw w'hat those despised luis- 
sionai'ies had ilone, and what tlu‘y had 
suffered in the cause of truth. He would 
not use strong terms ; hut one would 
think that tlio.se who participated in such 
sentiments would wish to keep up the 
old system, under w'hich GGG widows per 
annum were burned ; for it had been 
proved before the House of Commons, 
and the name, age, and condition of every 
one of the sufferers were given, that, on 
an average of ten years, GGG (the number 
of the beast) widows were annually sa- 
crificed ; and this would have continued 
to the present day but for the exertions 
of those who exerted themselves for the 
purpose of disseminating Christianity 
throughout India. Was Mr. Wilber- 
force, he would ask, one of those weak- 
minded enthusiasts and zealots? Was 
Mr. Randle Jackson (whom he deeply 
lamented not to see in the Court), was 
he, who six years ago so eloquently sup- 
ported his motion, one of those weak- 
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minded zealots ? Was Mr. Fowell Bux- 
ton, who hacked his exertions in the 
House of Commons, was he one of those 
weak-minded zealots? 'J'hosc who spoke 
in this manner ought to consider the con- 
sequence of such language, and to reflect, 
that one day they would have to answer 
for it. He would liere relate an anec- 
dote connected with this part of the sub- 
ject. About forty years ago, a humble 
and obscure iiulividual determined to 
convey to the perishing millions in India 
the Gospel he knew and loved. In con- 
sequence of tlie Indifference, not to use a 
stronger word, and say, the opposition, of 
the P^ast- India Company, he could not 
proceed to India in the regular way. He 
shipped himselt on hoard a Danish ves- 
sel. and was obliged, on his arrival in 
India, to work with his own hands, for 
the support of himself and his family. In 
.seven years after his landing, he com- 
pleted a jieifect translation of the Gospel 
into Bengalee. When tlie (’ornpaiiy’s 
college was established in ('alculta, 
this individual was sought after, and 
he hecaine jaoic.ssor of the Bengalee, 
Mnhratta, and San^-erit languages. It 
was related ot him that, when lie com- 
menced his lectures, he had laid the 
toiindatiou of p}iilol%Mea], seri))tural, 
andspiiitual knowledge, to an extraor- 
dinary extent— and, through his industry 
and exeitions. upwards of 2ff0,000 co- 
))ies of the Scri|)tures, in fourteen lan- 
guages or dialects ol the Phist, W'cre spread 
over India. He here merely referred to 
facts. Merehanls and trudeis might he 
anxious to ascertain where cotton could 
he bcht grown, or silk jiroduced, or in- 
digo cultivated, or sugar mamifa<*tured, 
or how' duties should be remitted and 
drawbacks obtained ; hut, while they saw 
some men engaged in such pursuits, it 
was gratifying to reflect that there w'ere 
others, who w’cre not w'eak-minded zea- 
lots, who took much higher ground, and 
who endeavoured to dispense hap|)ine.ss 
amongst mankind, hy imparting to them 
the light of holiness and truth. “ They 
did not,” to use a strong metaphor of Mr. 
Burke, ‘‘ look at India, as a butcher 
would look at an ox, to see how the 
animal would cut up.” The established 
church had not been backward in endea- 
vouring to put an end to those horrible 
scenes which he had described as daily 
occurring in India. In ]8<‘3’i the Society 
for the Propagation of the Gospel, whose 
object was to extend the Christian reli- 
gion throughout the world, published an 
address, in which, while they admitted 
that they were acquainted with the bene- 
fits which India had derived from the 
government of the Company, complained 
** that the imposts levied on idolatrous 
worship, increased instead of diminishing 
the number of idolatori.” The Church 
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Missiona^ Society also had referred to 
the pilgrim tax as atfurdirig encourage- 
ment to idolatrous worship. After so 
many irregular attempts had been made 
to foster Christianity in India, lie was 
happy to say, that a proper establishment 
had finally been conceded, upon a 
just conviction of its necessity ; and he 
would stand up and declare, as he had 
before done, that the estaldished church 
was not lukewarm or bnekward in pro- 
viding for the spiritual liappiiiess of 
India. Mr. Chapman liad, however, as- 
serted, before the House of Commons, 
that it was most im|)ortaut for them to 
preserve the Hindoo temples— that, in 
fact, Government was hound to support 
those temples. He knew not where to 
find the shadow of any such pledge. He 
believed the only arguinent that could be 
urged for supporting them was, that a 
certain amount of revenue was thereby 
obtained. To those who relied on such 
an argument, he might ajiply the lines of 
the poet— 

— — “ quaerenda pocunia primutn, 
VIrtus |i(iiii nummo-i j*’ 

or, as it had been h.ippily translated by 
Pope— 

' “ Get money, money still. 

And then let virtue a she will.” 

He had been at great pains to read ov*»r 
all the charters of tliis Company, as well 
as the llciigal treaties, and m none ot 
them could he discover the trace ot such 
an absurd and preposterous pledge, — not 
one syllable that was in any way opposed 
to the pacific introduction of Christianity 
itself. The first charter that granted liy 
Elizabeth, in the 4.‘jd year of her reign, 
contained no saving clause in favour of 
the religion of the natives. On the con- 
trary, it authorized the exercise of the 
liritisli trade in India, “ any divcr>*ity of 
religion or faith to the eoiitraiy,” which 
provision was repeated, with scan-ely any 
/exception, through every subsequent 
charter, down to those ot modern times. 
In the original treaty respecting llahar 
and Orissa (in wliicli Gyu and Jugger- 
naut are situated), namely, the firman of 
the Mogul Shah Alum, of the li^ilth of 
December 1704-, although there wis a 
provision, that ‘‘the Company will use 
their best endeavours to promote the 
welfare of the people, in deciding causes, 
and settling mutters agreeably to the 
rules of Mohammed and the law of the 
empire yet, assuredly, that provision, 
though it ensured full toleration to ido- 
latry, was not opposed to the introduc- 
tion of a purer faith, neither did it oblige 
them to support heathenism, and much 
leas did it justify them in participating in 
the profits that might be derived from it. 
Again, the firman of the I Sth August 1765, 
which followed, contained not a syllable on 
the subject ; and tlie final partition treaty 
with the soubadar of the Deccan, of the 
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25th of April 1804-, (the first article of 
which declared, “ that the province of 
Cuttack, including the port and district of 
Ualasore, shall belong in perpetual sove. 
reignty to the Coinpany^^was wholly 
silent on the subject If^Juggernauu 
In like miinner, with regard to Allaliiu 
had, the original treaty between the na- 
bob and the Company, dated August 
IGtIi 1703, contained no provision what- 
ever respecting its temples or worship. 
It in no way necessitated their interfe- 
rence or control in the management of 
such worship, and much less did it com- 
pel them to be partakers in any profits 
arising Itom it. 11 the argument drawn 
from treaties by the opponents of his mo- 
tion proved anything for tliem, it iiiiiht 
prove by far too much ; because, upon 
this principle, they must iiievitiilily shut 
the door upon (’liristiiinity itself lor all 
future time ; and it W'as clear that, it tlie 
existing treaties eould admit of the con- 
slruetion tor which those parties contend, 
the greatest violence had already been 
done to pagan India, by the ineiileatioa 
ot our common Christianity. He had 
the pleasure to see before him the able 
and intelligent advocate of the Coinpimy, 
W’hom lie had heaid. before the King’s 
Council at Wliitthall, opposed to Dr. 
Lushiiigton, on the coiistniction ot these 
clijuters. He WHS quite enn\ineed that 
the heait ot riiat excellent and estimable 
iiuui did not go with his argument on 
that day. (ffear, hear!) He merely 
spoke as a lawyer, and talked of charters 
and obligations wliieli they imposed on 
the Indian Government. He endea- 
voured, ot course, to make tlie most of a 
Iwd e.ise. And bow was he met ? Why, 
as Dr. Johnson met Maepherson, when 
he asked him to produce some of the 
original manuscripts of Ossian ; adding, 
“ if you cannot show them, then there is 
an end to the mutter ” Now the treaties 
granted no such power as that of impoS' 
uig a tax on the peojile who proceeded to 
idol w'orship, and the mother country 
confided no such pow’er to the Indian 
Government. AH that w'us contemplated 
WHS simply to allow' the natives to tollowr 
their religion without molestation They 
were not called upon to support tlie tem- 
ples, or, by encouraging idolatry, to stand 
in the w’ay of a great and permanent 
good. He should now advert to what 
that most estimable man, Mr. Grant, 
said on this subject. He denied that 
any such engagement existed to support 
the temples throughout India. His 
xvords were these : — “ Are w’e bound lor 
ever (said he) to preserve all the enor- 
mities in the Hindoo system ? Have wc 
become the guardians of every monstrous 
principle which it contains? Are we 
pledged to support, for all generations, by 
the authority of our government^ and the 
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novrer of onr arms, the miseries whioh 
iOTiorancc and knavery have so long en- 
tailed upon a large portion of the human 
race? Is this the part which a free, a 
humane, an^tai enlightened people, a 
nation itselffpofessing principles dia- 
metrically opposite to those in *(10681100, 
has engaged to act towards its own siili- 
iccts ? It would be too absurd and ex- 
travagant to maintain that any engage- 
inent of this kind exists ; that Great Bri- 
tain is under any obligation, direct or im- 
plied, to uphold errors and usages, gross 
and fundamental, subversive of the first 
principles of reason, morality and reli- 
gion.” Such was the opinion of Mr. 
Grant on this point; and, if any man 
ever made himself aciinainted thoroughly 
with the history and published charters 
of the Company, Mr. Grant was that 
man. The House of Commons also 
took up the subject, and resolved ak fol- 
lows That it is the peculiar and 
bounden duty of the Legislature to pro- 
mote, hy all just and prudent means, 
the interest and happiness of the inhabi- 
tants of the British dominions in India, 
and that, for these ends, such measures 
ought to be adopted as may gradually 
t(‘nd to their advancement in nsetiil 
knowledge, and to their religious and 
moral improvement.” Now, not only 
had the House of Commohs arrived at 
that conclusion, hut it had also been 
.sanctioned by the King in Conncil ; for on 
hearing of the appeal sent to this country, 
for the withdrawal of the decree of the 
Indian Government, by which widovv- 
Imrning was put an eriJ to, the King in 
Council refu.sed to interfere with the re- 
corded opinion of the House ol Com- 
mons, as well as of the Company. But 
how, he would ask, could the great ob- 
ject contemplated by the Legislature be 
carried into effect, it the pilgrim tax were 
not abolished ? Mr. HilJ bad endea- 
voured to support this tax, by observing, 
that “ no government forlxiars to lay 
an impost on spirituous liquor, to pre- 
vent the mischief of its abuse ; and I 
.^ay that the same principle applies to ido- 
latry.” Tlie two cases, however, were 
not at all similar. The tax on spirits was 
a tax on a single luxury, but the pilgrim 
tax was a graduated tax, paid for what a 
nian might be conscientiously inclined to 
dowith reference to a religious ceremony, 
and it was exacted from him in such a 
shape as to lead to the conclusion that 
Government did encourage the practice, 
hy making a difference in the sum pai(l 
for various degrees of cnielty inflicte(i by 
those devotees on themselves. Thus, 
Mr. Chapman stated, that, for the enviable 
felicity of swinging in an extended circle, 
with a spike through bis flesh, there 
Was a ciuuige of ten rupees ; for the 
happy distinction of swinging in a smaller, 
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only two rupees were paid ; while an indi- 
vidual was suffered, at a cheap rate, to 
exhibit with a fork struck through tlie 
hand, or to walk upon burning charcoal. 
When melancholy exhibitions of this na- 
ture were thus lightly mentioned, it re- 
minded him of 

“ Folly laughing wild 
Amidst severest woe.*' 

lie did not participate in the feelings that 
could lightly sport with such a subject, 
and talk of the enviable felicity, and hap- 
py distinction, and so forth, which these 
idolaters might purchase. Mr. Chapman, 
in defending the tax, called it a legitimate 
source of revenue. He denied that it 
was so, and lie conceived that he had 
fully sustained that position. As to say- 
ing that it tended towards decreasing the 
number of pilgrims, the fact was directly 
the otlier way. Dr. Buchanan wrote 
thus oil the ‘i.'ith of May 181 * 1 : — “ It 
appears that in 1812 , six years after its 
imposition, Messrs. Smith and Greene 
w’rite from Cuttack, that the worship of 
the idol had been more iiiinierously at- 
tended than UNii.il.” This proved that the 
tax tendiMl to increase, and not to de- 
crease, the number of votaries. The ad- 
ditional security afforded by Government 
to the pilgrims, liad necessarily the effect 
of increasing their tnimbera. The system 
was introduced, in fact, for the purpose 
of extracting money from the heathen. 
It was never intended to abolish it. 'The 
tax wa.s levied by Government as a 
source of profit and revenue, and not as a 
mode of prohibiting idol-worship. This, 
in a (’hrisiian Government, was the 
Jicight of inconsistency, not to make use 
of a stronger term. The object through- 
out evidently appeared to be the advan- 
tage and emolument of the state; that 
was the aim and view of those who im- 
posed the tax, and not the benefit of the 
people. Here he would relate an anec- 
dote which appeared to him to be exactly 
ill point. A certain German countess, 
with a name loo long for him to pro- 
nounce, came over to this country. Hid- 
ing in one ot the parks, with a prince 
who should also be nameless, she was an- 
noyed by a crowd which followed them, 
and who did not seem to be well plea.sed 
with the foreign stranger. She, putting 
her head out of the coach window, said : 
“ Goot people, it is all for your goota 
that we come here !” “ No,” cried a fel- 
low in the crowd, “ it is for our chattels.” 
So in this case, the tax appeared to be 
levied, not for the good of the Hindoos 
so much as for their chattels. Mr. Cher- 
rington, of the Bengal service, declared 
it to be hi.s opinion, “ that the receiving a 
revenue from such a source was reprehen- 
sible in the Government;” and stated, 
‘*that the management of the temples 
should be left entirely with the priests.*^ 
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Mr. Pratt declared, “ that this system 
might easily be abolished, and great moral 
evils thus prevented.” Now, the Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons had 
left the subject precisely where he wished 
to leave it, namely, in the hands of the 
directors. The committee were told, 
that the question was under discussion in 
the Court of Directors, and they doubted 
not that that body would be best able 
to put down the evil complained of. They 
were not disappointed. In six months 
afterwards, an admirable despatch was 
sent out to India on the subject, and he 
only wished the Court of Directors to 
look to the execution of their own orders. 
That despatch, which was dated the 20th 
of Fehnmry, iH;33, was read by the Go- 
vernor-general in Council at Calcutta, on 
the 2.‘3d of July in that year. Amongst 
other things, it directe<l that certain in- 
formation, together with accounts and 
returns relative to the pilgrim tax, should 
be immediately furnished. Those returns 
might have been made in five months. 
Hut what had happened? Were they 
produced in necember 18.T3? No. 
In December ISf’H? No. In December 
1835? No. In December 1836? Still no. 
Therefore it was evident, that, from the 
arrival ot the despatch in India up to that 
time, nothing of the sort had been done. 
No effort had been made to abolish the pd- 
grim-hunters,who were paid yearly by offi- 
cers of the liritish Government, and were 
as active as ever in bringing victims to the 
temples. Ho now came to the despatch 
of the 20th of February, 18.33, and he 
could as.sure the Court that he had de- 
voted days and nights to cutting it down 
and condensing it, lest, in adverting to 
it, he should trespass too much on the 
kind indulgence which had been extended 
to him, and which he should always 
gratefully acknowledge. He begged, 
however, before he procccilcd to that 
point, to adduce one or two more autho- 
rities in support of his argument. Mr. 
Richards, in 1811, “ strongly urged the 
abolition of the tax on pilgrims. What 
the Government did, ought to be, not 
for the support of the worship, but for the 
protection of the worshippers. A pil- 
grim tax ought not to be levied for the 
support of priests and others belonging to 
the temple at Juggernaut ; for, in that 
case, we became supporters of the wor- 
ship, instead of being protectors of those 
who worshipped.” The hon. proprietor was 
proceeding, when he was internipted by 

Mr. Weedijufy who suggested, whether 
the hon. proprietor had not adduced suf- 
ficient evidence in support of his motion ? 

Mr. Marriott thought that the hon. 
proprietor ought not to be interrupted. 

The Chairman was of opinion, that 
time would be saved by allowing the hon. 
proprietor to pursue his own course. 
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Mr. Poynder proceeded to quote the 
statement of Dr. Marshroan, which get 
forth, that “ the pilgrim-hunters went out 
from year to year to bring in votaries* 
that those agents were annually paid 
by the officers of the finish Govern- 
inent ; and that there wa.s"a regular in. 
crease of those scenes of death, at winch 
human nature .shuddered.” Tlie hon. 
proprietor then adverted to the desl 
patch of the 20th of February iHTl 
which, after an able exposition of the 
feelings and view? of the Directors on the 
subject, ordered, 1. “That the iiiterfe- 
rence of the British functionaries in the 
worship should cease ; 2, That the 

pilgrim tax should be abolished ; 3. That 
the fines and oUcntigs should no longer be 
a source of profit to the Government of 
India; 4. That no servant of the Com- 
pany should be employed in the collection 
of such revenues, nor derive any emolu- 
ments from such .sources ; 5. That all 
matters relating to the religions worship 
ot the natives of India should be left to 
themselves and,6. That thepnliceem- 
ployed to keep order should he paid out 
of the general revenues of the country.” 
Alltliiswus to be effected by the pm- 
deiiec and experience ot the Governor* 
general in Council ; hut, most nnhap. 
pily tor onr purpose and views, that same 
Governor- General, Lord W. Bentinck, 
nlmost immediately afterwards, quitted 
India, and left the object unaccomplished. 
Nothing had been effected. Even the 
returns which the Government had called 
lor, and there had been abundance of time 
to ])repare them, were not lorthcomiiif^. 
The de.spatcli to which he bad referred 
was signed by the then Chairman and 
Deputy-chairman ; by their present Chair- 
man ; by Messrs. Morris, MarjonbaiiKs, 
I^och, Lindsay, Masterman, and six 
other directors. Having stated what 
had occurred up to this time, it remained 
for him to notice the remonstrances which 
hud been lately made upon the subject by 
persons now resident in India. He had 
many more authorities to adduce, if he were 
permitted to do so, — authorities unim- 
peachable for character and veracity. He 
had himself received a variety of letters, ex- 
tracts from some of which he would read. 
The first was from a gentleman high in 
rank and authority in India, and was dated 
June 4*, 1835. The writer, whose namelie 
declined mentioning, stated, “ that he hud 
seen Juggernaut ; that the same abomi- 
nations existed which Dr. Buchanan 
had witnessed thirty or forty years since; 
that liis soul was shocked within him at 
the scenes that were displayed ; that 
notwithstanding all that bad been done 
by the directors and authorities at home, 
the pilgrim tax w'as still collected, and 
tickets were given to the wretched devo- 
tees of Juggernaut, permitting them to 
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,noroav» liis dreadful car. That not lesa 
than 50,000 persons paid this tax yearly, 
and double that number who attended 
the disgusting ceremony, were excused 
from its payment on the ground of pover- 
ty-making 15^000 altogether. 'J'hat 
the clothes and ornaments of the idol 
were still paid for by the Government. 
That individuals threw themselves under 
the wheel of the car. That these poor 
f features were diiven like sheep to a scene 
,il plunder, cruelty, and lust. 'I'he rainy 
season being that chosen for these exhi- 
bitions, added much to the misery at- 
tendant upon them, and it might truly 
be said that famine and death followed in 
their train.” Another communication 
from Calcutta estimated the number of 
pilgrims at 2tK),000. The writer said, 
“ you may tell Poynder, that nothing is 
yet done, that I know of, with respect 
to the abolition of the pilgrim tax. 
Notwithstanding the resolutions adopted 
hy the Com t of Directors, the local autho- 
rities have left the whole matter just where 
It was.” The writer of a letter, dated from 
Cuttack, July 5, 183.5, entered into simi- 
lar details, and stated that the interference 
of government, by means of this tax, was 
considered to be highly objectionable. 
\iiother letter, dated June 13, 18,3,3, abo 
from Cuttack, stated, “ that the con- 
cmir<!e of pilgrims was not less than 
That the writer had seen fi>e 
or SIX dead bodies on the road. 3'hut 
r.iiiopeari officers were pointed out to 
liirii on the spot, as a proof of the appro- 
iMtioii of the Government; and that the 
“iipport and protection of the Govern- 
iiiffit was the great bulwark ofjugpcr- 
iiaiits strength.” In two inoiiths aftcr- 
"<«ids, the same individual wiote thus; — 
” Orders have been rcceived from tlie 
Court of Directors to put an end to the 
pilgiira tax ; and, from that day. Jugger- 
naut falls.” In his (Mr. Poynder’s) opi- 
nion, it only required a little public spirit 
to effect that object ; and it woubl be for 
Christian England to declare whether 
this system should not be immediately 
abolished. Mr. Poynder proceeded to 
>‘Pad extracts from several letters, con- 
taining details from missionaries, when ho 
"as interrupted by 

Mr. Fielder, who said that, as the hon, 
proprietor had not, in any one instance, 
niforined the court from whom he had re- 
ceived those letters, he would perhajis 
®ilovv him (Mr. F.) to ask if those let- 
ters had been well authenticated ? 

Mr. Poynder ari-swered, that they were 
iiasuredly identified and authenticated be- 
yond the power of suspicion. lie placed 
the highest credit and confidence in the 
I’orrectneas of their details. Having al- 
iiided to the loss ot life which had oc- 
curred at the last car-festival, at Conjeve- 
the hon. proprietor went on to say, 
.^nar.Ju«r«,N.S. Vot.22.No 85. 


he hoped that gentlemen would believe 
that he had fully established the case 
which he had been called on to prove. 
He could have gone into the subject 
farther, but he did not deem it nece.ssary 
to do so. It was quite evident that deep 
and earnest complaints were coming 
from India, on this subject, and that 
great discontent had been excited witli 
reference to those persons who should 
have given effect to the Directors’ des- 
patch — a despatch which every one- must 
see related to matters of a most important 
nature. As to the terms of tlie motion 
wiiicli he had proposed, his great object 
in drawing it up hud been to avoid any 
thing like crimination ; it would have 
been c.isy, had he been so inclined, to 
have thrown matter of an unpleasant na- 
ture into a motion of this description. 
He, however, entertained no such feeling; 
he was, on the contrary, actuated by an 
earnest desire not to give offence to any 
one. With respect to the Court of Di- 
rectors, he was entirely on their side. 
He did not complain of what they had 
done, nor of what they had not done; 
nor had he the least intention to oppose 
or impede their authority. In the course 
which he liad taken, he conceived that 
he was strengthening their hands ; and 
therefore, he had kept his motion as 
temperate and quiet as lie possibly could. 
It grieved him much, that the evil to 
which he hud drawn the attention of the 
Court remained unaltered -rcmiiiricd ex- 
actly as it was, in all its original de- 
formity; and though, in the exercise of 
Christian charity, he hoped there w'ore 
no ])erson9 (though he feared there were) 
M ho opposed iliemselvcs to so much good 
as was designed lor the people of India, 
by the abolition of this tux, still when he 
found that nothing bad hitherto been 
effected, notwithstanding all their resolu- 
tions on the subject, it was impossible for 
him not to siispei't that there was some 
influence at work behind the throne, 
greater than the throne itself, which had 
siitrceded in frustrating the noble, bene- 
ficenr, and godlike plans devised hy them. 
He was sure, that in the present day, no 
proprietor of East- India stock would rise 
in that Court and say, in the face of facta 
like those which he had detailed, that he 
would oppose this motion, hecuii'.e their 
interests reqqiied that things should go 
on as they were. If such a man were to 
he found, he certainly would stand by 
himself. As to any defence of the system, 
on account of the tax agents, tax collectors, 
or tax renters, sure he was that it would 
he scarcely attempted on this occasion. 
The Directors at home were determined 
that the system should not continue; but 
he wished to let it go forth to the world, 
under the authority of both Courts, that 
the time was now come for the removal 
(^•) 
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of BO great an evil, so far as the interests 
and profits of the Company were con- 
eerned. Let him not be misunderstood 
on this question ; he did not wish, that in 
taking this step, the slightest coercion, 
the slightest unkindness should he shewn 
towards the natives. lie would not hurt 
a hair of their heads, in pursuit of this 
object. No! he would say, let Christi- 
unity be brought home to them, as it 
was brought home to us. Let us recol- 
lect that our Saxon ancestoi*s were 
idolaters, living in a state of wretched and 
miserable ignorance. The happy change 
from such a state had been effected by 
that divine and blessed revelation from 
heaven, which they now enjoyed as 
Christians. Let them, then, reflect 
gratefully on their own happiness, and 
endeavour, by every means in their power, 
to communicate the same blessing to 
I heir Indian subjects. The Court of 
Directors, he was sure, must participate 
in that sentiment. He would say nothing 
in reference to the past, but with respect 
to the future, he would point to the 
responsihh* consequences which attached 
to those who permitted an evil which 
they" might have prevented. Qui nun 
prohibeff et prohihere poHait—jmidt. Cer- 
tainly, of all the profanations which they 
read of in sacred or profane history, from 
the earliest times, idolatry was that which 
was pursued by tin* mo.st multitudinous 
curse. It was idolatry that drove the 
Jews into bondage — it was idolatry that 
caused the Babylonish captivity, and led 
to the destruction of Babylon herself. 
It was idolatry that occasioned the visita- 
tion of “ the fingers ot a man’s hand,” 
inscribing the sentence of condemna- 
tion against a prince, whose off'ence 
the prophet announced : “ liecause thou 
liast praised the gods of silver and gold, 
of brass, iron, wooil, and stone, which 
see not, nor hear, nor know ; and the 
God, in whose hand thy breath is, and 
whose hands are all thy ways, hast thou 
not glorified.” That God was a jealous 
God— jealous of his just worship, as they 
were expressively told in Scripture ; and 
it was injurious and insulting to his dig- 
nity, to encourage idolatrous worship. 
They ought not to laugh at the mere folly 
and absurdity of such worship, foolish 
and absurd as it undoubtedly was. 0\t 
the contrary, there was mu^li in the con- 
templation of the subject that was calcu- 
lated to excite feelings of the deepest re- 
gret; that was suflicient to make Chris- 
tians weep tears of blood, when they re- 
flected on the pollutions and almminations 
of that most wretched and lamentable 
system. They must needs, when they 
looked at such pollutions and abomina- 
tion'^, condemn, not only those who 
practised them, but those who, in any 
way, mixed themselves up with the sys- 
tem, by affording it encouragement. It 
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might suit the infidel Gibbon, and other 
infidels of the present day, to trifle about 
“ the gay and elegant deities of Greece and 
Rome but if he had read and studied 
the first chajiter of St. Paul to the Uo. 
mans— if modern infidels would* read and 
study it, they would see that there was 
an intimate connection between idolatn' 
and every thing that was base, and san- 
guinary, and mi.schievoiis, and infamous. 
To place heathenism, for one moment, in 
competition or comparison with Christi- 
anity— the one all darkncs.s, the other all 
light— the one nil deformity, the other all 
beauty -the one all pollution, the other 
all purity— was monstrous, was impious. 
Kor Gibbon and others of his stamp to 
talk in this way ; to assert that man had 
not the choice of his religion— that it 
signified no more what was a man’s 
creed than what was the colour of liis 
skin,— was, in his opinion, to talk non- 
sense. He (Mr. Poyndcr) would not 
allow himself to he influenced by any 
rcmai'ks ot that nature, or by objections 
coming from such quarters. He tookliiN 
stand on the word of the living God, 
which alone r’ould give true peace and 
happiness to man, and which was reNcalnd 
for his .salvation. He now begged re- 
spectfully to submit, that he had made 
out a case against the pernicious sys- 
tem, by which the sanction of our Go- 
vernment was in a great degree gi^cn to 
the superstitions and idolatries of India. 
He thought he had suflicieiitly proved, 
that the time was now arrived wlieii, ii 
we could not turn the Hindoos at 
once from their rlelusions, we ought af 
least to show, by our conduct, that 
we gave them no sanction. A full 
conviction on the part of the people of 
India, tliat wc had withdrawn any 
sanction or coiiiitenanec that had ever 
been given to their sii|)erstitions, woiiM 
be one important step towards preparini; 
their minds for the ri'ception of the truth. 
Many might perhaps think that such a 
time would never come, and that the at- 
tempt to bring it about would he ho])cle‘'‘i. 
He owned that he was not one of tho^e 
who thought so. He did believe the 
time was at hand, when those words ol 
the sacred volume would be fulfilled, 
which said : “ Go, ye despisers : I will 
work a work in your day, which you will 
not believe though a man should tell it to 
you.” It was perfectly clear that the 
Hindoos, if left to themselves, would not 
discover the truth, as it wa.s revealed. 
Look at their learned brahmins ; look at 
the philosopher! and wise men of China, 
who, however intelligent and well-in- 
formed in other re.spects, were as pertina- 
ciously attached to their superstitions and 
idolatries, as the most ignorant of the peo- 
ple amongst whom they lived. The truth 
as it had been revealed, must be brought 
under the notice of those who liave been 
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so long in darkness. Their attention 
must be particularly directed to a compa- 
rison between ‘their wild theories and wi- 

vg.rc practices, and the moral and benefi- 
cent |Irecepts of Christianity. That system 
had already begun- it was commenced 
hy missionaries, under the Company’s 
sanction, and by those sent out by othei-s. 
bet them not labour in the great work 
vuthoul the aid which tl>e Company was 
now called upon to give. He implored 
[he Court not to be a party to the uphold- 
ing of tlie iniquitous system to which he 
had called its attention not to be deaf 
to the appeal now made to it. To talk of 
!.eiidiiig out missionaries and atfordingthe 
ineaiis of leligious instruction, while at 
the same time the Company lent its 
countenance to such practices as lie had 
dfsci ihed, would be acting not only ah- 
Mirdly, but criminally. It would be pulling 
down with the one hand what it was cn- 
(leu\oiuing to raise up with the other. I le 
>iiiceiely hoped and trusted that the 
I’oiirt would not act with such inconsis- 
tency, In fact, it was idle to think of 
going on as they had done. The thing 
iniist ti'i'iniriate. Christian England hud 
already said so, and he was sure that u 
comjicuiy of Christian merchants would 
not oppose themselves to the wish thus 
expressed by tlieir country {hear, hear). 
In conclusion, lie bcggeil sincerely to 
thank the (hnirt for the veiy kind atten- 
tion with which they had heard him dur- 
ing this long trespass on their indulgence. 
He Was earnest in his cause; but he could 
also vay, that he was at least a disinte- 
rested advocate (hnir, hear). The atteii- 
tion with which the (Joint had listened to 
him on this oceasioii, was peeuliarly grati- 
lying, not trom any personal tcelmg, but 
hum the conviction that this increased at- 
tention to the subject inigbt be taken as a 
I'ruol of ilie dei’per iiiteiest winch tin* 

1 ourt took in it, and the greater iinjan- 
tHiiee wiiieh they attached to it. I'iinc 
"as when no man could have hoped to 
‘‘•igage a patient healing on this subject 
lor onc-hult the period during wdiicli be 
had now been listened to. As far as be 
hiinsi'lf was personally concerned, befell 
Krateful for tliis ; but it was still inoregra- 
tilying to him, for the reason lie had just 
I'tated. He trusted that the Court u'oiild 
Ko W'itli him on Ibis occasion, in thinking 
biat itouglit to follow* up the instructions 
“’Witout in by immediate and active 
measures undertaken in the spirit of those 
“'^tructions {hear, hear). The hon. pro- 
prietor concluded by submitting his ino- 
^' 011 , which was again read.* 

Marriott saul, he felt great plea- 
sure in seconding the motion of the bon. 
ff‘‘ntleman, who had done himself so 
much honour, as a Christian and as a pro- 



prietor, ill bringing it before the Court 
and the public, as he bad on a former 
occasion done himself honour in bring- 
ing the great moral question of the sut- 
tees forward, after an able and eloquent 
address, which occupied the Court six 
hours. He bad said that the bon. pro- 
prietor had done himself honour in bring- 
ing this subject forward, and fie hoped 
the Court would do itself great honour 
by rolling away the obloquy w hich had 
so long attached to the Company, for 
haxing derived a revetiue fi*om the iipen 
permission of idolatry. The form in 
which the question had been brought for- 
ward commended it still farther to the 
support of the Court. It was not in- 
tended hy it to make any attack, or to 
throw any hliirne on any quarter. All it 
did was to call upon the (.'ourt to follow 
np its own resolutions passed about three 
years and a-lialt hack, and wliieli had not 
yet been eairied into etfeet. He was 
glad to s<*e so full a Com I on this occa- 
sion, and that so many clergy of tin; 
Church of England, and also so many 
leading Dissenteis, were piesent, who 
took a great interest in this important 
question. With sueli an attemlanec it 
would ho seen, it they came to a division, 
who w'ere for Christianity, and who were 
lor idolatry. On looking over tlie list of 
stuckholdcis, he found that amongst 
them there were not less than seventy- 
five lienefiei'd clergymen. I’liey regu- 
larly took tlieir dniileiids, and. of cour.se, 
they were acquainted with all tin* sources 
fiom which those dnidcrids were derived. 
It was therefore to he exjiected that they 
would not sanction a system which de- 
rived a portion of the Company’s funds 
Iroin what was a|>pai<'iitly at least an 
Ojieii sain’tioii of idolatiy. He did not 
intend to east any imputation on any 
jnity or body of men as to the course 
winch they might leel it their duty to 
take. ,\11 he would say was, that if 
he was not a member of the Church of 
England, he was a member of that 
great body, the buttress hy which that 
clmreli was supjmrted, he meant the 
Wvsle)an IMcthudists. He was sure that 
the principle of the motion now before 
the Court, had the full support of that 
hotly, and he ti listed that it would be 
equally waimly supported hy others, and 
that all parties would cordially unite in 
this great cause. For Ids own part, he 
felt that he should be acting with great 
inconsistency, if, while he contributed 
to the support of missionary labours, he 
could lend his sanction to a 8y.*-tem by 
which a revenue was derived from ido- 
latry. He should feel that he acted with 
culpable inconsistency, if as a member of 
the great body to which he belonged, 
a b<^y which built KX) chapels a yea% 
and which in the course of nineteen 
years had built 1,400 chapels at home, 
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besides several abroad, and raised an in- 
come of £60,000 a year for the promotion 
of missionary labours, he could for a 
moment )^ive his sanction to a system 
which openly countenanced the grossest 
idolatry and the most debasing supersti- 
tion. In conclu‘‘ion, the hon. proprietor 
expressed a hope that his hon. friend 
would divide the Court on the motion, if 
it should be opposed, in order that tliey 
might sec wlio were opposed to this 
system and who were in its favour. 

'J’he Chairman. It is not my intention, 
on this occasion, to follow my hon. frieiul 
wlio has brought forward this motion, into 
the very elaborate details to which he 
called the attention of the (’oiirt; audit 
is the less necessary, as the question 
has been frequently before the Court, 
which has decided that the object of my 
hon. friend, and of those who coin*iir with 
him, would be best consulted by leaving 
the whole question of the abolition of the 
pilgrim tax to the excenlive body. I 
entirely concur in that opinion, and 1 am 
sure, that my hon. friend will not feel 
disposed to press a course which would 
have the effect of retarding his own ob- 
ject. At the same time, we must all give 
full credit to the .disinterested motives 
which have induced iny hon. fiiend to 
bring the question again before the court. 
We must all agree in the proposition, 
that it will be wise to abandon the pil- 
grim tax as soon us it can be done con- 
sistently with the due protection of the 
natives. In that feeling I go the whole 
way with my hon. fricrKl ; but I am very 
unwilling to have it go forth to the public 
that this tax was ever jiroposcil as 
a source of revenue. It never liad any 
other object than the due protection of 
the natives. I would not he willing to 
support any system which would tend to 
sanction or coimtenaiiec idolatry, any more 
than my hon. friend who has brought for- 
w'ard this motion ; I go fully with him as 
to the object he seeks to obtain ; I differ 
from him only in tliinkiiig that object will 
be best attained by leaving the whole 
matter to the discretion of the executive 
government. My hon. friend complains 
that nothing has been done in tfie thivc 
years since the instructions were sent 
out in 1833. 1 could however shew him, 
from the despatch of Lord William Ben- 
tinck, to which he has alluded, that the 
subject had engaged the serious attention 
of the Indian Government, which was 
taking active steps to carry out the prin- 
ciple of the instructions of the Directors. 
Lord William Bcntinck did not remain 
long enough in the government of India 
after the date of the despatch alluded to, 
to cairy out the measures contemplated j 
but I urn enabled to .state that the sub- 
jl^ct has been under the coiisidenitiuii of 
Lord Auckland, and 1 hope, at no very 
distant day to be enabled to lay before the 
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court an account of something definitup 
having been done by his lonlship’sgover,, 
nieiit on the subject (hear, hear >) j 
repeat, that I have the same object m 
view as my hon. friend. We differ «nl\ 
as to tlie course by which it is to be olj 
tained. Let it be recollected that we arc 
only a handful of Europeans, in the 
midst of inyiiads ol natives, and iliatm 
any matter m which their feelings and 
prejudices aie concerned, we ought to act 
with the greatest caution ; for even isith 
the very best intentions, a mistake of our 
motives or objects might be productive 
of most disastrous consequences. I nder 
all the circumstances, 1 think that the 
course proposed by my hon. friend \m 11 
not be the best for the object in view, 
and 1 do iherelore hope that he will not 
press his motion. (Hear, hear!) 

Sir C. Forbes said, that he was not (li^ 
jiosed either to support or oppose tin 
motion. He rose principally to pievent 
a mistake as to the House of Coniinoii«, 
having come to an unanimous vote on this 
subject ; that was not the case. He was 
opiiosed to any intertcrence whatever 
with the feelings or prejudices of the n.v 
tives ot India, and on that ground he had 
objected to that part of the re.sohition lie- 
fore the House which said tliat they would 
intei tere for tlie moral and religious iin. 
provement of the native.s ; he w'as anxious 
tor the omission of that part of the ri'iso. 
lution, because he felt that, however well 
meant, it was calculated to give great 
uneasiness to the people of India, wliu 
were — and he could state the fact on hi*, 
own personal knowledge—- most jealous 
of any thing that tended to interfere in 
any degree with their moral or religious 
notions. The hon. proprietor who had 
brought this motion forward had dwelt 
much on the immorality of the native po- 
pulation of India, but he had said nethiiur 
of their morality. Now he could state, 
from his own observation, that there wa> 
a great deal of moialiiy amongst them; 
and he would here beg to remind the 
hon. proprietor of the observation made 
by SirT. Mimro, who, it would be admit- 
ted, had ample means of judging as to the 
morals of the Indian people: ‘'If,” said 
Sir Thomas, “morals were to become 
matters of commercial speculation l>c* 
tween India and this country, the latter 
would profit much by the im|H)rtation 
from the former.” He again begged to 
jirotest against the principle of any iid^''- 
ferenee whatever with the moral or reli- 
gious feelings of the natives. 

Mr. T. A. Hankey was anxious that 
the motion before the Court should be 
curried, because he felt that it would have 
the effect of strengthening the resolution 
to which the Court of Directors had come 
on the subject He held it to be one of 
the happiest parts of the constitution o| 
the Company, thatnhe people i>f England 
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had it in their power to express their 
sympathy for the people of India; and he 
was glad of the honour of belonging to a 
lK)dy which might be said to be tlie organ 
of that leoling. (Heart heat ! ) The tune 
1)0 thought was now come when Chris- 
tian England should declare that idolatry 
should cease in every place where she had 
iiifluence—astar, at least, as that influence 
could go. This Court he looked upon as 
the point of the wedge, the force and power 
of which w'as the opinion of the British 
people, and the present motion was in- 
tended to carry that force into active ope- 
ration. On the.se grounds he would give 
it his be.st support. (Hear, hear !) 

Mr. Weedirtfi fully concurred in the 
view taken by the last sjicaker, as to the 
ellect of the motion before the Court, 
namely, tliat it would give additional force 
to the resolution of the Court of Direc- 
tors. He (Mr. Weeding) should have 
been contented to rely on the Report and 
Resolutions of the Court of Directors in 
1833, had the hon. jiroprietor who made 
the motion confined himself to that. He 
thought there was sutheient on which to 
rely tor putting an end to the pilgrim fax, 
in that part of the report winch said, 
“ On the whole, we conceive that the 
principles of toleration do not rerpiirc that 
wo should promote the growth of super- 
stition and idolatry, and that any con- 
nexion of the state with the system as a 
matter of revenue, ought to terminate.” 
Here wtis the whole matter in discussion 
brought within a small compass. He 
wa.s, as he hud said, disposed to re.st the 
whole case on this admission of the Di- 
rectors, but he thought that there was 
a still further ground. It was doubtful, 
notwithstanding the statement of the hon. 
proprietor, whether any revenue were 
received from the tax. By the report of 
the Directors it apjiearcd, that the ex- 
pence of supporting the Indian temples 
under the Madras presidency in 1829-30 
exceeded the income by the sum of 
517,270 nipees. Under every view of 
the subject, therefoie, it was desirable to 
put an end to the tax in question. 

Mr. Twining did not object to this 
subject having been brought under dis- 
cussion, because it w’as one in which the 
whole Christian world was concerned. 
He agreed, however, that it would lie 
much better to leave the matter to the 
discretion of the executive government ; 
but in voting for that course, he should 
expect to hear from within the Imr, some 
explanation as to the course whicli the 
Directors were prepared to take. Jf 
satisfied with that explanation, be should 
divide against the motion. He begged 
disUnctly to protest against the inference 
which an hon. proprietor was prejiared 
to draw — namely, that those who opposed 
the motion were supporting idolatry. He 
had no such intention. On the contrary, 
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he was as anxious to see an end put to it 
as any member ol that ('oiirt, though he 
doubted the propriety of some of the 
means which were proposed with that 
object. Having, on a former occasion, 
expressed his opinion on this subject, he 
should not have felt it necessary to rise 
on this, but for an allusion made to the 
opinions of one of his name, uttered on 
this question, many many yearN ago. He 
had not expected that those opinions 
would have been alluded to on the pre- 
sent occasion, and still less that the 
allusion would have been made in terms 
of sarcasm. The uidividual in question 
was an old and faithful servant of the 
Company, and whatever opinions he had 
expressed on the jirescnt or any other 
subject, were no doubt those which he 
con.scientiously entertained. It he did 
not wish to save the time of the Court, 
he could shew, lioin the statements of 
Lord Cornwallis and others, that the in- 
dividual in ipiestion had been an able, 
diligent, and tuithful servant of the Com- 
pany. Having said thus much in reply 
to the remarks made, he would not tres- 
pass farther on the indulgence of the 
Couit than again to state, that although 
he tiiliy concurred in the general feeling 
of the Court, that an end should be put 
to the pilgrim tax, he thoiiglit the mode 
ol doing so w’ould he best left in the 
hands ot the executive. 

The Chairman . — I have already stated 
the reasons why I was anxious that my 
hon. friend should not press his motion. 
The chief of these was, that I was in 
daily expectation of hearing from Lord 
y\ueklund, that he had begun to act under 
the instructions sent out in 18.3.3, and that 
it would be useless to take any further 
step until those accounts have arrived. 
That, I repeat, was the principal ground 
on which 1 rested the hope that my hon. 
friend would wiihdniw his motion ; but 
as the general feeling of the t^ourt seems 
to be in favour of the motion, 1 shall not 
pre.ss my objection, (heart hear!) On 
the contrary, I shall be happy to be the 
oigan of such a communication. If, 
therefore, my hon. friend presses his mo- 
tion, he shall have my support, (hear Mar!) 

Mr. Poynder, — Sir, alter what you have 
just now stated, I shall not farther Uike 
up the time of the Court by any re- 
marks, beyond that of bearing my humble 
testimony to the very handsome manner 
in which you have deferred to the general 
feeling of the Court of Proprietors. My 
only wish in pressing the motion is, that 
it may go to strengthen the resolution 
already j^reed to by the Court of Di- 
rectors. (heart hear!) 

Sir C, Forbes said, that in giving his 
support to the motion of the hon. pro- 
pricior, he did so wholly on his own 
statement ot tacts. 

Tlie motion was then put, and carried. 
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EXECUTION OF 8HUMSSOODEEV KHAN, 
NAWAUB OF FEROZEPOUE. 

The Chairman (after having called on 
Sir C. Forbes, whose motion on the above 
subject stood next in order, said)— Before 
the hon. baronet goes oti with his motion, 
I hope, that after the short statement 
whicli I am now about to make, he will 
consent to withdraw it, at least for the 
present. 'I'he statement which 1 have 
to make, is simply this : that 1 have not 
the information lor which his motion 
seeks. The matter has not yet come 
before the Cotirt of Directors; it is as yet 
in the hands of those who take the initi- 
ative in such affairs. It will therefore be 
premature to enter into a discussion on 
a question on which the Directors are not 
yet enabled to give any intormation. 1 
repeat my hope, then, that the hon. 
baronet will, after this statement, see the 
propriety of not pri*?!sing his motion. 

Sir C. Forbes.—'* Sir, I admit the jus- 
tice of your remaik, that it would be pre- 
mature to discuss a (jucstion on which the 
Court of Directors are not yet <*nabhMl to 
give the required information. If I had 
given a notice of a motion in the House of 
Commons on this subject, I should have 
considered it a sutlicicnt ground for my 
not pressing it, if 1 were told either that 
the matter was under consiilcration, or 
that the parties from whom I sought in- 
formation were not yet in a condition to 
give it, I feel, therefore, that on the pre- 
sent occasion, I have no other course but 
to deter my motion until the next General 
(’oiirt, for wliich I request it may stand a 
notice. At the same time, 1 cannot hclj) 
expres.sing my surprise that, after the 
lapse of twelve months since the occur- 
rence of the catastroi»he to which my 
notice refers, and nearly two years since 
the mclancholy'event Inch gave rise to 
such proceedings, the Court of Directors 
should .still be without oflicial inforination 
as to the important subject in question. 

I think it shews great neglect on the part 
of the Government ot India, that such 
communication was not made long before 
this time. 1 hojie I shall not be consi- 
dered as intending to jialliate the crime 
of which the Na^^aub was accused, if I 
express my doubts not only as to the lega- 
lity of the proof by whom the murder was 
instigated but also as to the jurisilietion 
of the Government ot Bengal to try the 
NaW'iub, and their right to confiscate his 
property. Having said thus much, I shall 
only add, that though I do not press my 
motion at present, 1 do not intend to give 
it up. 1 shall wait until the matter has 
been brought before the Court of Direc- 
tors, and they have had an opportunity of 
pronouncing their opinion upon it. 1 
now leave the motion us a notice tor the 
next General Court day ; and I trust that 
1 shall not be thrown over by some other 
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motion being made special by the Direc- 
tors, to take precedence of it, the regula] 
rity of which I cannot admit, notwitlu 
standing what was said by an hon. l)i. 
rector in the early paic of the day. [ 
hope 1 may be enabled to bring it torwanl 
at the General Court in March, or an car- 
her day, -hould that become necessary. ” 
Mr. Fielder could not omit the ojipor- 
tunity ot saying a tew words on the notice 
and observation of the hon. hart., respect, 
ing the murder of commissioner Fiaser; 
a gentleman in his private, and in his high 
oliicial character, universally beloved, ami 
acknowledged to be one of the best ol 
men, and one of the most effective othcers 
in India. He was basely assassinated in 
cold-blood, in the prime of life, while 
ill the faithful d.scharge of duty to his 
God and fellow man ; not for any cause 
whatever arising out of his jirivate con- 
duct, but for acts conscientiously per- 
formed in his high otiicml station in the 
government of Delhi. This unfortunate 
officer’s official conduct had given gieat 
offence to Shiimsoodecn Khan, Nanaiib 
of Ferozejiore, and the eonsiquence was 
no other than the foul minder of the 
highest representative the government of 
India had at Delhi. In his (Mr. F.’s) opi- 
moil, the crime for which the Nawaub and 
his wi etched instrument, Kurreern Khan, 
had suffered death, was one of the most 
atrocious murders ever perpetrated since 
that by the liist muidcrer Cain. It ap- 
peared that the whole proceedings, with 
the .c\i<lence ot fifty witnesses which 
broughf the guilt home to the Nawaub 
and liis instrument Kurii'em Khan, was 
om* ot the most clear and conclusive ho 
had e\er heiird ol. The murder was 
committed in March lK‘1.5; the pioceed- 
ings were not simimuiy ; no haste what- 
ever to bung them to a conclusion, bat 
full time given lor every purpose which 
any accused parly could possibly claim ; 
no Ic.ss than about six months occupied 
in a most careful and laboiious investi- 
gation of every circumstance. From all 
accounts it appealed that the jirocecdings, 
trial, and verdict at Delhi, were regular 
and solemn ; that the proceeilings after- 
wards underwent a minute and full inves- 
tigation, by the .Sujierior Court of Alla- 
habad, and therein regularly confirmed 
and the whole matters were also fully in- 
vestigated by the Supreme Court at Cal- 
cutta, and by that court further confirmed, 
and completely ratified. Looking there- 
fore, as this Court of Proprietors must, 
at all these circumstances, it could have 
no doubt whatever that nothing could be 
more correct and just than the proceed- 
ings and verdict in question, and must 
come to the conclusion, that if an example 
had not been made for the murder ot a 
British suojectof the high character, rank, 
and station ot commission Fraser, the 
representative of the East- India Com- 
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pany at Delhi, there would not be the 
least security whatever against a repetition 
of a similar outrage. 

Sir C. Forbes.— “ Is the hon. proprie- 
tor going into the question now ? I have 
consented to postpone my motion ; but 
if the hon, proprietor is disposed to go 
itito it, I am quite ready; it would appear 
that he is in possession of all the informa- 
tion that I am desirous of obtaining.” 

Mr, Fielder was about to proceed, when 

Mr. WeeAing, — “ I submit tliat tlic hon. 
proprietor is out of order. He is enter- 
ing u])on a defence where no attack has 
been made.” 

MT.Fhlder . — “ I contend that repeated 
iittacks have been made on the courts of 
iiistice in India for months past. TJiey 
have been charged with a denial of justice, 
and witli the usurpation of a power which 
did not belong to them. They have ” 

Thef Va/ir/Hfl/i.— “ I hope the hon. pro- 
prietor will see the expediency of leserv- 
ing any farther remarks on the subject 
until it conies regularly before the Court.” 

I'ENSION TO SIR JOHN CAMPBELL. 

The Chairman — “ I have now to call the 
attention of the court to the motion for which 
it has been madesp -cial — namely, the sul)- 
niitting for its approbation a lesolutjon of 
the Court of Directors of the dOth of No- 
vember Inst, for granting to Sii Joliii 
Campbell, late Envoy from the Government 
of India to the Court of Persia, a pension 
of £ 100. per annum upon the grounds 
therein stated. 'I'liose who are .icquainted 
with the nature of the mission of Sir John 
Campbell must be aho aware of the gicat 
dilTiciilties with wliieli he bad to conti-nd. 
.\fter having discbaiged bis duties a-, envoy 
fur some time with gieat zeal and abdity, 
Sir John Campbell was removed from bis 
appointment witliout .any widi of bis own, 
or without any desiie on the part of the 
Company, but in conseipience of an ar. 
rangement, by wbicb a tiansf'er was ni.ule 
of the mission to bis Mijesty’s Goveiii- 
ment. His retiiement occa'.ioucd a con- 
siderable personal sacrifice, wbicb certainly 
gave him a claim on tlie coniideraiion of 
the Company, but this claim was farther 
increased by the recollection of Ins diligent 
and faithful services, and also by the fact, 
tiiat in the performance of bis duties he 
contacted an ophthalmic disease, wbicb, 
from the want of proper ond imniedi.ite 
medical aid, deprived him of the sight of 
one eye, and threatened total blindness. 
Any of these circumstances would of itself 
be a ground of claim, but united, they 
made that claim so strong that the Com- 
pany could not without gross injustice 
pass it over, I could cite several instances 
as precedents for compensation for the loss 
of an appointment, but I shall not go 
beyond that of Capt. Buchanan, Super- 
intendent of the Marine at Bombay, who, 
on bis removal from the office, received a 
pension of jgSDO a year, which was 
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double that now proposed for Sir John 
Camplicll. I h.sve stated the general 
grounds of Sir John Campbell’s claims. 
I may adtl, that on every occasion during 
his appointment, be bad evinced the most 
total disregard of his own interests, in 
order to advance thoiC of the Company. 
It is true that this devotedness to Ids duties 
ought to be expected from every public 
man; but then when pulilic duties w'erc 
thus discharged, it beronies .also the duty 
of those in power to sec that such faithful 
servants were fiiily rewarded. During 
U»e whole peiiod of bis services, Sir John 
Campbell continued to receive the appro- 
b.itioii of the Indian (loveniinent, and of 
the Company. Wlien bis mission to the 
Court of Peisia terminated by the arrange- 
ment wbicli 1 have already noticed, be 
might have returned to the appointment 
wbitli be bad previously liekl at Madras, 
but this was prevented by the threatened 
total loss of sight already noticed. Under 
these circumstances, I feel confident that 
tbu Court will unanimously support the 
motion with winch I am about to con- 
clii.le- That ibis court appioves of the 
icsolution of ibe Court of Directors of the 
.‘)0tli <*f November last, granting to Sir 
.lubn Campbell, kite Envoy fiotn the Go- 
vernment of India to the Court of Persia, 
a pension of .CdOO per annum, subject to 
the approval ofa future court.’ ” 

Sir (\ Forlrs--^' I wish to know whe- 
ther this grant of a pension is not subject 
to some arrangement ?” 

The Chainnnn — Head the residntion. 
The resolution of the :U)ib of November 
w.is read, ami was .ns follows : - 
To the (JcmT.-il Court of the I''nst-Inttl8 (’ompanv. 

'I'he Court of Diiei torn ot the Sdul Conip.tny, in 
pursuaiiicof the ^^-law, cliap. !l, ser. :t (late chap, 
a, wr. 1 * 1 ), ( 1(1 hereby report, that they have 

I ijisseil a lUsolutiou, iti the words or to the effect 
oltowing — 

“ At a Court of Directors, held on Wednesday, 
the.'ioth N()\emlK*r lll.'KI, 

“ Resolved, lh.it .sir John Ciiniplrell, having, 
dining a long resideme ill i'ernia, first am aMistant, 
and sulKeipieidly .is envoy, lH>en e.illed to the per- 
foriii.incc of a variety or arduous and important 
duties, under circiniislaneeii demanding the exer- 
iiseof gre.it talent, flrmnesM, and prudence, which 
he discharged in .i inanniT entirely satisfactory to 
his miiriiHliate sujteriors, as well as to the fiovern- 
merit of India and the home authorities; that 
having hecu suhjoited to much personal suirerlng, 
frumamalignantojihllialini.i, contrac tvd whilst zea- 
lously engaged in the jiuhlic service, and aggra- 
vated, by the want of European medical aid, into 
the most virulent form of the disease, threatening 
a total deprivation of sight ; and Ixilng now, in 
ronsoquence of the transfer of the Persian mission 
to his Majesty's tlovernmcnt, without political 
em]>Ioyiiu'iit, and incapacitated from returning to 
the military service by the continuance of the 
ophthalmic malady ; this court are of opinion, 
that the case of .“ur John Campbell has strong 
claims upon their consideration. That, accord- 
ingly, a pension of jicr annum be granted to 
him, to commence from the pcriixl of his ceasing 
to draw Indian allowances, subject to the approba- 
tion of the General Court of Proprietors and the 
Hoard of Commissioners for the Affairs of India; 
such grant to Ire siisrrended dm ng any future noH- 
tical employment. That the grounds upon which 
the said grant is recommended are, the sense enter- 
tained by the court of the valuable services ren- 
dered by Sir John Campbell In his diplomatic 
capacity, and of the ability aud energy which he 
invarlaoly displayed; his deprivation or office re- 
sulting from a change of system ; and the court's 
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sympathy with his present Bufferinfjfrotn a pain- 
ful disease of the eyes, inrurred under nreum- 
Btanres which they regard as Riving him the 
Htrnngesl claim to liberal consideration. 

“ The documents upon which the foregoing re- 
solution has been formed are hereunto annexed ; 
all which is submitted to the Generai Court. 

(Signed) 

Henry Shank, James R. Carnac, 

Henry Alexander, John Loch, 

Wm. Young, John Morris, 

N. B. Edmonstone, Win. Stanley Clarke, 

Francis Warden, P. Vans \gnew, 

John G. Ravenshaw, George Lyail, 

John Cotton, Charles Mills, 

John Thornhill, J. L. l.ushin 4 ton, 

Hugh Lindsay. John Forbes, 

J. Petty Miupratt, 

** East-lndia House, the.K)th November lfl3C. 

Sir C. Forbes.—'* I shall give ray cor- 
dial support to tlic motion, because 1 
think tliut Sir John Campbell fully de- 
serves the proposed pension ; but I think 
I heard it read in the resolution of the 
Court of Directors, that this pension is to 
cease whenever Sir John Campbell may 
receive any political appointment. Now, 
I think this is not fair. 'Flic resolution 
says,— that the pension is given as a re- 
ward for past services, and I do not sec 
why he should lose it on any new political 
appointment. I hope, therefore, that this 
part of the resolution of the Court of Di* 
reetois will be altered. There are in- 
stances in which parties had been allowed 
to retain their pensions after subsequent 
lucrative appointments. There was the 
case of the lute Sir John Malcolm, who 
had a pension of 11,000 a-year; lor 
which, however, no deduction was made, 
onhisl>eingappoiritc<l (rovernor of Bom- 
bay. It is true, that an act has since pas- 
sed, by which such deductions for previous 
pensions will be made on the appoint- 
ment to the ortico of Governor General, 
Governor, or Member in Council, but 
there is nothing in the act to prevent an 
officer from retaining his pension with 
any future appointment, short of those 
to which I have alliulcd. I hope .Sir .Tolm 
Cumpbell’s case will not be made an ex- 
ception ; and that if he should be enabled 
to return to India, which, from the state 
of his sight (having lost the use of one eye, 
and being threatened with the loss of the 
other), I fear w’illnot be the case, he may 
be allowed to enjoy his w'ell-deserved pen- 
sion, along with any futuie appointment.” 

Mr. Weeding . — “ Having read the docu- 
ments which have been laid open to our 
inspection on this subject, I shall give a 
very willing support to the motion. This 
gentleman has been deprived of his civil 
appointment by an urrangeraeiit between 
the Government and the Company, and 
he is said to be fairly entitled to compen- 
sation. I think the principle is a just 
one and ] hope that it will be rendered 
applicable to certain parties from whom 1 
have a memorial to present to the Court. 
They are the late civil servants -of the 
island of St. Helena, W'ho have been re- 
moved from their appointments, in con- 
sequence of the transfer of the island from 


the Company to the frown (hear, hear /) 
but I sh.ill have another opportunity of 
noticing their claims.” The motion was 
then put, and carried unanimously. 

APPEALS FROM THE COURTS IN INDIA 
TO THE KING IN COUNCIL. 

Mr. Wigram.—" I have to submit a 
motion, to which, fur the inlormation it 
will give to the proprietors and the jiublic 
generally, there can, ] apprehend, be no 
objection. It will be recollected that an 
act jiassed the Legislature about two 
years ago, enacting, amongst other thing's, 
that the Company, under certain circum- 
stances, in cases of appeals from the 
Courts in India to the King in Council, 
should put in appearances and appoint 
agents for conducting the cases of appel- 
lants and re'^pondents. I had expected 
that some motion would have been made 
in the House of Commons for a return of 
the number of such appeals, the progress 
made in them, and the nature of the deci- 
sions, where such hud been made. As no 
such return has been moved for in Parlia- 
ment, and as I think that the information 
which it would convey would be of great 
importance in tins country and in India, 
I now move 

That there be laid before this court the follow, 
ing papers ami accounts 

1st. A List of the Appeals from India to the 
King In ('ouncil, to whuh the East-lndia ('om 
pany have been directed to appear under the 
powers of the Act of M and 4th William IV. cap. 
41, see. 22, with the dates of such order or orders, 
and also t he dates wheo such appeals an i ved in lliis 
country. 

2d. A List of the Appeals which have been hoard 
liefore the King in Council, stating if the deerm 
ha\e lieen In favour of the appellants or the res- 
pondents, with thiMl.iteof each decree, and when 
the h.iine were forwarded to India. 

.Id. An Account of all sums of money paid by 
the Kast-India Company in tdiseipieine of those 
appeals tlassed under the following heads:— 

Onaccouiit of \ppealH heard. 

On account of Appeals partly heard. 

On .'mount of Appeals now before the King in 
C'oum il. 

On account of Appeals now before the Indian Go- 
vernmei't, as not coming under the above heads. 

4th. An \rrounl of the .unoiint ordered bv Ihc 
King in Council to be repaid to the Kast-lndi.! 
Company. 

5th. An Account of ail sums of money which 
have been received in aid of costs m this country, 
and in Indi.i. 

bth. All Account of the Amount which the East- 
lndia Company is now in advance by reason of 
those Appeals. 

Sir C. Forbes . — “ I beg to second tbe 
niotiun, which I consider as one of great 
importance, I think it singular, that the 
Company should be calleil upon by the 
I.egislaturc to put in appearances and 
appoint agents to conduct Indian cases of 
appeal in wliieb they luvve no interest 
whatever. If the parties who are appel- 
lants or respondents in such cases, do not 
choose to proceed w'itb those in which 
they are interested, their causes ought 
to be dealt with as other cases of appeal in 
this country— either to be struck out, or 
decided by the non-appearance of one 
party. The hardship of this enactment 
is, that the Company is thus called upon 
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to cany on suits which, but for that, would 
1 ^. be proceeded with by llie parties im- 
mediately concerned. Some of these suits 
are of very lonj? standing. One was com- 
menced as far bark as tb<* year 1789, tlie 
year 1 went to India, that is, ubout lorty- 
^ven years ago, and I believe that both 
parties to the suit have long since jiaid the 
debt of nature. Other appeals have been 
settled by arrangemwits between the par- 
ties in India, but not being struck out of 
the list of the Council, they mu^t go on. 
Now I w’ould beg to ask, on whom are 
the e.xpenses of conducting those appeals 
to tall? 1 think they must eventually 
tall on the people of India, for I imagine 
the Company have no funds to meet such 
expenses. I admit that the cases could 
not be in better hands than in those of the 
legal advisers of the Company, who will 
discharge their duties by them most fairly 
and honourably. But 1 again ask, why 
should the Company be bound to prose- 
cute such cases, and where are the funds 
to come from ?” 

The Chairman . — “ I think there can l»e no 
objection to this motion, which will supply 
iiiucli useful infonnatiun to parlies inte- 
rested in this country and in India. As 
to the expenses, I cannot answer further 
than this ; that in all cases of appeal, certain 
funds arc lodged in the Company’s trea- 
sury fur the purposes of meeting the ex- 
penses of the appeal. Whether they are 
sufficient in each case to meet the law ex. 
penH<8 is more than I can say.” 

The motion was then put and carried. 

LATE CIVIL SEUVANTS AT ST. HELENA. 

Mr. Wieding. — “ I have a petition or 
memorial from the late Civil Servams of 
the Company at St. Helena; but incon- 
scqni nce of the lateness of the hour, it is 
my intention only to present it to d.ay. I 
shall, after a lew brief remarks, conclude 
by giving notice of a motion for its const, 
deration on a future day. By the arrange- 
metit between the Company and the (io- 
vernment, in the year IS:?:!, the Island of 
St. Helena, amongst other territorial pos- 
sesbions of the Company, was sui rendered 
to his Majesty, and the Civil OHicers ob- 
tained certain allowances or pensions in 
the Company’s service on their turtlier 
Services being dispensed with ; but these 
allowances were on so small a scale, that 
lliey now came before the court praying 
that their cases may be considered by 
the Company; and the motion which I 
shall have to make on their memorial, and 
of which I now give notice, will be, (bat 
this court do recommend to the Court of 
Directors to take the subject into it» favour- 
able consideration, and to award them such 
additional compensation as their cases may 
I'equire, With these few remarks I shall 
let the matter stand over as a notice for a 
future general court,” 

Jattr/i.N.S.VoL.22.No 85. 
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Mr. WtUock said he would take tlint 
opportunity, though lie admitted it was 
rather irregular in point of time, to state, 
in reference to an allusion made to his 
lirother Sir Henry Willock, that he (Sir 
Henry) had nut a petiaion of jb'-lCO but of 
jl’JMti a year, wliicli was given as a com- 
pensiition for long and faithful services. 

The Chairman, after declaring that this 
»'a.s a general quarterly court under the 
charter, put the question that the court do 
adjourn. 

CASE.s OF CAPTAINS NEWAI.L, BAUHOW, 
ANU GLASSrOOI.E. 

Sir C. Forbes — ** Sir, before the question 
of sdjmirnmcnt is put, I am anxious to 
ftbk you a question as to the correctness 
of a report which I have heard, that it is 
the iuieniion of the tight lion. hart, the 
President of the iloaid of Control, to 
re-open the consideration of the cases of 
Captains Newall, Bairow, and (Ilasspoole. 
If the leport has reached you, 1 feel 
assured that you will not object to convey 
any information you may have received 
respecting it to the court.” 

'Vlw Chairman. — ‘ I have received no in- 
formation whatever as to the leporl to 
which the bon. hart, alludes ; 1 have no 
means of knowing anything which the 
President of the Board of Control may 
have done on the subject since our last 
Communication respecting it, for I could 
iiolag.sin cnminiinicatc with him on it after 
his final statement, that he could not com- 
ply with the prayer of the petition of those 
gentlemen.” 

Sir C. ForN's. — “ 'I’lie report to which I 
have alluded came from very good autiio- 
rity, and I iitidei stand that the subject was 
presbcd upon the uitentiun of the right 
lion. hart, at the head of the Board of 
Control, by seveial influential members ( f 
the House of Cumtnons, and that on their 
recoinmeiulaiion he had consented to re- 
consider the case. I hope the report is cor- 
net, for I think llie case of those three 
captains a very hard one.” 

I'lie Chairman.’—''’ I have liud no com- 
inunicaiioii on the subject, and am notable 
to stale anything respecting it. As llicre 
existed an unanimous feeling on the *.ul>- 
jeet in the court, it wouhl give me much 
pleasure to find the ease was re-opened tor 
consideration ; but 1 have received no in- 
formation on the matter.” 

Mr. fFeeduifi asked whether, in such a 
case, the tnentiou of the report alluded to 
by the hun. hart, would not justify the 
Chaiiman in again addressing the Board 
of Control on the snhject. In a case where 
justice to individuals, who were considered 
as baldly tieated, was all that was sought 
for, a point might be strained in re-opcri- 
ing the communication. 

Tlie question of adjournment was then 
put niid carried, and the Court broke up. 

(G) 
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Papers from Calcutta to the end of 
August (but not in legular files) have 
reached us. Their content.? are not im- 
portant. The trial of Jotliaram had com- 
menced in tlie early part of July. The 
guilt of Dewan Arneirchand has been 
rendered positive. A Moosulman deposed 
that he heard the Dewan declare, on the 
evening preceding the day on whith Col. 
Alves and his party were attacked, that he 
would on the morrow retrieve the dignity 
of the Jeyporc State, by striking a blow 
against the Uritish Government, in the 
person of its representative. Col. Alves, 
who, he affirmed, was to he cut down as 
soon as he came out of tlie llance’s pre- 
sence. Thi.s evidence was eorrohorated tiy 
the surrogwees and other witnesses. Uy- 
ree-sal, the present minister, is described 
as being alarmed at the implication of bis 
own Naib in the affair, and at the possible 
conviction of bis own son, who took so 
active a part in (he iinirder of ]\Ir. lilake. 
Nine lacs of rupees are said to have been 
distributed among tbo'»e whose evidence 
might throw too mucli light upon the sub- 
ject, an<l who ate thus kept out of the 
way hy hrihery and corruption. Among 
these the principal aie Manickchand and 
Ganchiind, who are no wheie to he found. 
Some of tlie native chieftains, along with 
thevakeols of otliers, d.nly attend thocouit, 
but tliey are all biassed against .lolharam, 
and it is easy to suppose tliat iheii verdict 
will he given against him. Tiie people, 
on the other hand, are saul to be generally 
convinced of the guilt of Hyiee-sal, and 
the innocence of .lotharam. It is also 
stated, that Jotliaram is so sensible of the 
advantages Hyree-sal possesses over him, 
in being at liberty, and comin.iiiding the 
means of procuring witnesses, that lie has 
petitioned Col Spiers to desire 15>ree-sal 
to encamp without the city, until the trial 
shall have terminated ; w hen he(Joiharani) 
will engage to bring forwaid wi(ius«.es, 
who shall prove that Hyree-sul, and he 
alone, is the culprit; in answer to this 
petition, he has been told that he will be 
allowed eight days to make airangenieiits 
for defending himself. 

The committee appointed to arrange the 
petitions for a lepeal of Act No. XI. of 
18:36, liavc agreed to allow j\Ir. Turton, 
j£;i,(XX) a-year while heads in England as 
agent: the subscription amounted on the 
16th August, 10 lls. 17,0tX) Mr. Turton’s 
librar), furniture, boats, carriages, &c.are 
advertised to be sold. 

The Delhi Gazette sayn « UunjeetSing 
is steadily progressing towards the final 
subjection of Cabool ; his recent conquest 
of Tonk has brought hitn within 70 coss 
of it, and he has little to apprehend from 


Dost Mahomed’s opposition; for, sur- 
rounded by difficulties of every kind, both 
from at home and abroad. Dost Mahotned 
is no longer formidable ; indeed, accounts 
from Cabool give a most inelancliuly pic- 
ture of this once powerful chief ; hi$ troops 
from want of pay, mutiny upon every occa- 
sion, and his subjects are daily deserting 
him ; so tliat, in a very short time, wp mav 
expect to hear of Runjeet’s being in quiet 
possession of Cabool.’’ 

Recent accounts from Moulinein gite 
an unfavourable impression of the salu- 
brity of the Tenasserim provinces. The 
season is said to have been unusually sickly, 
and of 700 men of H. M. 62d at Moul- 
mein, 100 were in hospital. 

In the early part of August, four 
respectable and intelligent native youths 
were baptized in the old church, by the 
Ven. Aichdeacon and the Rev. Mr. Ha*, 
hiiliii. Most of these young men weie 
forineily students of the Calcutta School 
.Society’s School, and are now students 
of the Govenuneiit Medical College, 

Tlie gunner and seamen of the Oulcli 
Sumatra (see last vol. p ‘J.'ll) were 
found guilty of piracy on the 2'lth August, 
ami ordered to he hi ought up for sentence 
on the 5th Seplember. 

The act for consolidating and amending 
the regul.itions respecting the resumption 
ami assessment of rent-free lands, is un- 
derstood to be settled. After the new law 
shall have been in force in any district for 
six years, no more suits are to be instiliiteil 
for bringing lakhimj or viohtrerec tenures 
under assessment. 

The announcement of the Bank of 
India project has produced a mateiial fall 
in the value of Bank of Bengal and Union 
Bank shares. 

The head-quarters’ fleet of boats, bmlge- 
row and pinnaces, amounting to nearly 
1(X), moved on the 18th August, on its 
way to the Upper Provinces. 

The .splendid bequest to Government by 
the late Joykissen Dass, the Benares 
banker, is to be contested by the father ot 
the ileccascd, who denies that his son had 
any power to will nw'ay his property. 
One report states tliat Joykissen Dass 
gained possession of the wealth, after an 
unsuccessful attempt to obtain it of hi^ 
father by poisoning him, who to save Ins 
own life immediately put him in posses- 
sion of it. The case is now before tlu 
Sudder Court. 

The following propositions, relative to 
the suggested change in the principle ef 
subscription to the Military Fund, with the 
sanction of Government, will be submitted 
for adoption by the Army. That all 
members who have served thirty-two years 
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inay subscribe as colonels, all wlio have 
served twenty. seven as lieut. -colonels, eli 
who have served twenty-two as majors, all 
who have served twelve as captains, and all 
junior officers as lieutenants; that medical 
officers may subscribe as colonels after 
jwenty-seven years* service, as lieut.-colo. 
nets after twenty-two years, as majors 
after seventetMi years, and after ton years 
as captains; that chaplains may subscribe 
after fifteen years as lieut.-coloffels, after 
t»enty years us colonels; that admission 
to subscribe in any higher rank, to which 
his service may remler an officer eli;»ible, 
shall depend on the payment of the in- 
creased donation within the period pre. 
scribed by Reg. X. of the existing rules: 
further, the claim must be made within 
three months, if he he in India, or, if at 
home, within twelve months, from the date 
of these new rules, or from the completion 
of the qualifying service. Il the privilege 
to subscribe in any higher rank be not 
embraced within the above periods, the 
application, whenever subsequently made, 
must be accompanied by a health certifi- 
cate, and compound interest, at 8 per cent, 
per annum, shall bo charged upon the atl- 
ditional donation, and an ears of subscrip- 
tion accumulated half-yearly (as by article 
'Jd of existing rules) from the dale of these 
rules taking effect, or from the completion 
of the qualifying service. 

The Meerut Observer of August 18th, 
slates, that an order was expected for the 
immediate abolition of Persian in tlie re- 
venue department, and the substitufion of 
Uindustani. 

The case of the Rajah of Jynteah is ex- 
Citing discussion in the newspapers. Lord 
Win Rentinck, shortly before his depar- 
ture, confiscated part of the possessions of 
die Rajah on the ground of infraction of 
treaty ; he lias appealed to the present Go- 
vernor-general, hut his lordship declines 
to ic-considcr the case. 

The Huriiana district is infested by 
gangs of gypsies, who commit great de- 
predations in that wild country. 

On the night of the 12th July, Nawaub 
Meer Russeed went from Cawnpore, a- 
pleasuring, in u ten-oared boleali, with a 
t>et of nauteb girls, attendants, Ac. On 
their lelurn, in attempting to lack, the 
ghoom broke, and all the people crowding 
to one side, the boat was upset, and the 
Nawaub, his son-in-law, and eleven peo- 
ple, were drowned. 

The A"ra Ukhbar of July 30ih, quoting 
a Lucknow correspondent, says : “ A criais 
is now at hand ; all the Europeans are to 
be discharged forthwith. 'I’his is cer- 
tain— the Padshah Begum is engaging 
troops, to resist the determination of her 
dutiful SOD to turn her out of the city ; we 
^ball, in consequence, have some tunuuha 
ere long," 

A bwtile meeting look place recently at 


SimU.between Mr.FiaseroftbeVth Cavalry 
and Mr. Rose of H. M. llth Dragoons, in 
which the latter gentleman was wounded 
in the thigh, and so severely us to fracture 
the limb. 

The long disputed question between Capt. 
Hawkins and the Calcutta Insurance office, 
relative to the salvage of the Sytph^ has 
been settled by a compiomise, the insurance 
offices consenting to pay Rs. 10,000 in 
addition to the sum (between Us. 80,000 
and 90,000), which they deposited in the 
Treasury last year, as an eighth of the pro- 
ceeds of the opium saved. 

The rite of baptism has been adminis- 
tered at the Wesleyan Chapel, in the Black 
Town, Madras, to Wesley Abraham, lute 
Arnmiiga Pandarum, a religious mendi- 
cant, held in much esteem by all the Hindus 
in this part of India. 

The Friend of India, of August 18lh, 
says: ‘‘ The tri.d of tlie commissariat ser- 
vant Sooharoyah, at Bangalore, on the part 
of Govcinment, has, it is true, terminated 
in his acquittal ; but the unfortunate man, 
we learn, has just died very suddenly at 
Madras. His body was taken out and 
burnt, apparently in haste, without the 
formality of an inquest. Capt. Osborne, 
who boie a conspicuous share in the pro<>e. 
cution of the native servants, is himself to 
be brought to trial on charges preferred) 
against him a year since, which have been 
allowed to lie in abeyance, to enable him 
to assist in the prosecution of those under 
him, " 

The ^fadras Courier, of August 18lb, 
sa)s; " Weuiulersland that two regiments 
of N. 1. will be sent to Goornsoor, so soon 
as tonnage can be procured to convey them 
thiilier. This has the appearance of a re- 
commencement of busiilities having been 
determined U|)on, so soon as Ibe monsoons 
will admit: and il is to be hoped, if re- 
course must be again had to arms to bring 
the Gooiiisoorians to reason and subjection, 
it will beon ascalc, and under airangcmcnts, 
llint sli.di secure the object sought at the 
least possible expense of blood and life." 

The \f(idras Herald, of the 3d of August, 
states : that the bonding system is to be 

introduced at that port ns soon as the ne- 
cessary arrangements can be made. 

Arrangements have been made with the 
constituents of Messrs. Guichurdand Co., 
which have enabled that firm to resume its 
payments. 

Bombay papers have been received to 
the lOlh September. 

Col. ‘ Cliesney, in a letter dated July 
7tli, respecting the loss of the Tiyrie 
steamer in the Euphrates, states that the 
remaining steamer is not suited to navi- 
gate the Euphrates at the low season; 
and that, unless there is a second swell 
of the river in the autumn, occasioned by 
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the melting of the snow (which was not 
improbable), he woubl not lie able to re- 
ascend the river with the mails which 
were to leave Bombay September 16th. 
Government, however, deemed it expe- 
dient to alter the destination of the Hugh 
Einrhay, the arrangement respecting it 
having been announced to all India, es- 
pecially as it was believed that Cul. Ches- 
ney had made pre|)arations for the con- 
veyfinne of the iniil by the vessel, lie 
is to have relays of dromedaries to pro- 
ceed to Aleppo or Ueirout, should he be 
unable to make the passjvge up the river. 

The introduction of the bonding sys- 
tem having been determined upon, the 
Hmhny Caurier., August 23, repeats that 
the draught of the act had been sub- 
mitted to the Chamber of Commerce, 
Calcutta ; and adds, that it would be pe- 
culiarly beneficial to the presidency of 
Bombay, as the average export of cotton 
from Bombay to China in the last .se\en 
years was II5,.‘191( bales, which, at 
bales to a ton, gives 25,6 1*3 tons of ship- 
ping employed in carrying it on. Of 
that amount it is estimated that 20,0(X) 
tons belonged to Bombay, and owned by 
residents there. All know the ditfienlty 
of getting a return cargo Iroin China; 
frequently the ships returned two-thirds 
^empty: indeed, it i,s further calculated 
that one-half of the shipping, or 10,006 
tons, returned unemployed. For the cot- 
ton, opium, tke., siiipped from India to 
China, the returns have been principally 
made in bills or in bnllion. With the 
propos<*d bonding system, Bombay, it is 
held, olfered a great many advantages for 
bringing (3nna produce for exportation. 
The China ^hi[)-o\vner would get a good 
return freight The shipjier from Bom- 
bay would have fiis means in return 
greatly extended as he <\>nld order goods 
in China which he could sell in bond 
there ; and the Bombay intrehants, by 
bringing teas, &c. from China, would be- 
nefit their eomrneree and eonnexioiis witli 
Plurope. Furiher, the English ship- 
owners and speculators, it was thought, 
would find it to he their interest to load 
there in preference to going to Canton, as 
thereby would be saved the excessive 
charges on an English ship in China. 

Rules published for the regulation of 
steamers to the Red Sea were calling forth 
a good deal of comment, particularly as 
regarded the amount of fares and proposed 
charges for mess. It is admitted that 
there is great disparity between the 
rates charged for furnishing the table of 
the Forhes steamer, when it prepared for 
the trip to Suez, and the Hugh Lindsay ; 
hut then it is added, that tlie charge fur a 
passage is now only 800 . when until 
lately it was 1,200 rupees. 

Another body of twenty.one Bombay oili- 
cers assembled at Abmedabad on the 1st 


Aug. under the sanction of the brigddier 
(Col Brooks), having expressed theirassent 
to the declaration of the Belgaum division 
in fyour of private regimental purelidse. ’ 

The following reliefs are ordeieil : L 
2d grenadier regt. from Sholapore to Ba- 
roda; 2d N. I. from Ahmedabad to 
Sholapore : 8th do. from Bombay to Sa- 
tara; 9th do, horn Baroda to Alnneda- 
bad ; 23i^do., from Satara to Bomliay. 

The case against the editor of the 
Bombay Gazette, tor a libel on the Com. 
mander-in-ehief, (see last vol., p. 187)^ 
was tried on the 13tli July, and termi- 
nated in a verdict of acquittal. 

Singapore papers to the 2ath August 
have been received. The Free Press of 
that (late, with reference to some re- 
marks on the treaty with the Lingin rajah 
(see p. 30), in a former paper, states the 
following to be the correct history of the 
transaction. Tlie treaty had for its solo 
object the suppression of piracy ; and us 
an inducement to the rajah’s subjects to 
resort to more legitimate courses, certain 
meicantilc privileges were granted to 
them : no pension or pecuniary stipula- 
tion whatever is secured to the rajah. It 
is turther stated that the Dutch were en- 
deavouring to prevail upon the rajah lo 
make the inferior chiels of his state ac- 
countable for piracies, and that for this 
object tlioy had assembled at* Gallang, 
when f he Andromache appeared and “ blew 
the plan to atoms.’’ 

Intelligence liom Siam to the -30th July 
had reaelK'd the settlement, which stated 
that tlie war with Cochin China languish- 
ed ; the two duel generals of the Sia- 
inc.se, one of whom liad attacked Cochin 
(’hina on the side ot Camhoilia, the other 
on that ot Kankao, had returned to the 
capit.il, with tew laurels, but much booty. 
'J’lie king of Siam had disgraced and 
punished two ot his chief ministers tor 
allowing too large an export of rice lo 
China. 

The Canton Register of May 31 st con- 
tains two edicts from the new hoppo. 
Wan, which express “ tender concern” 
for the foreign traders. One forbids 
extortion towards them in passing be- 
tween Canton and Macao, and invites the 
merchants to point out any individuals 
guilty of such practices, who will be 
punished, 'i’he other enjoins the hong 
merchants to be careful in reporting goods 
for examination, in order that there may 
be no evasion of duties : the hong mer- 
chants are required to attend in person. 
These edicts are considered mere moon- 
shine. 

In the Canton Press, of June 18th, is a 
decree of the Treasurer and Superior 
Judge of the province against the circu- 
lation of Christian books. It sets forth 
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Uiat the toleration of thefCbristian religion 
had ceased in the reign of Kea-king; 
that it is now forbidden ; that, neverthe- 
lehs, in the spring of last year, English 
ships in disguise had passed along 
the coasts of China, distributing such 
books; that many of these books had 
been seized, as well as a person at 
Macao employed to engrave books ; and 
it requires all such books to be delivered 
up within six months, on pain of severe 
punishment. 

A letter from Canton, dated the 4<th 
July, published in a Singapore paper, 
gives the following picture of the free 
trade ; The last accounts from Europe 
of the tea market are dreadtul. The 
losses on most of the Congous will he 
about 50 per cent., and you may easily 
imagine how this intelligence affects some 
of the good folks here, who are largely 
interested in speculations on their own 
account, besides having advanced on ae- 
ooiint of others three-fourths of the in- 
voice amount on bills, some of w'hich, it 
is to be feared, will be dishonoured. 
Should many of the bills held by the 
Company be dishonoured, either oii ac- 
eeptanee or payment, it is likely that the 
Finance Committee here will either be 
done away with entirely, or its operations 
much restricted; and if this should be 
the ease, it will occasion gieat distress 
among the fuieign inerelmTits, some of 
whom, under an idea that this system 
uustolast, entered into large cunt raets, 
which they may not now be able to pay 
for. It is hard to say where all this will 
end -but we are looking forward to a 
stormy season, whieli will probably not 
pass over without some failures, or at 
iea.st suspensions of payment. The Com- 
pany will find it ditticult, if nut impossible, 
to obtain payment for any hills they may 
have di.shonoured, as no one can be pio- 
ceeded against here. Most people here 
would like to see them lose severely, 
as they are chiefly to blame for the 
present state of things, and it is to 
l>e hoped they will soon leave China alto- 
gether. While the shipments of teas 
threaten so unfavourable a result in En- 
gland, British piece goods ran only be 
disposed of here by submitting to a 
serious loss, and the Chinese liaving 
heard of the large quantities of every 
Article of import now on their way, re- 
fuse to buy at all — or onlyat very ruinous 
prices.” 

Sydney papers to the 29th of July, and 
those of Hohart-town of the 9th ot July, 
contain statements of animated proceed- 
ings having taken place in the Legislative 
Assembly, on the proposition (submitted 
in pursuance of despatches from Lord 
Gleneig) to adopt the plan for general or 
colonial education established for Ireland. 


Its adoption was carried by eight to four, 
the Colonial Secretary (M‘I..e8y), how- 
ever, being in the minority. It was 
understood that the plan was to be car- 
ried into effect by a Board consisting of 
seven members, three of the C’liurch Esta- 
blishment, two Roman Cuthulics (the 
Protestant and Cutliolic Bishops to be 
members), and two Presbyterians. At 
the next meeting of the assembly, a peti- 
tion was presented from the Bishop of 
Australia, praying to be beard before 
Council against the proposed grant of 
money towards the establishment of na- 
tional schools upon the system of those 
of Ireland : but, after consideration, the 
clerk was required to inform the bishop 
that the rules of Council did not admit of 
his being heard in person, us prayed fur. 

In a minute to the Legislative Council, 
explanatory of the heads of the estimates 
of income and expenditure for JK37, the 
Governor (Bourke) calculates the ways 
and means of the coming year at’£265, 700. 
To that is to he adilod, Treasury-hills 
due to the colony, jC 80,000 : making in 
the whole, lls. 8jd. The 

expcraliture for 1837 is estimated at 
i.’2lO,677. The Governor remarks, that 
the charge of supplementary estimate for 
1836 will be fully met by the balance on 
the abstract for 183.5, and the excess of 
revenue over expenditure in the present 
year. In the course of the minute, which 
is of great length, the Governor observes, 
that ‘‘ when it is remembered that in this 
country there exists little or iiofbiiig of 
direct taxation, the great augmentation of 
the receipts is only to be attributed to 
the rapidly increasing prosperity of tbe 
colony.” The revenue had exceeded last 
year's estimate £26, (XK) ; and the receipts 
for cronn lands had exceeded the calcu- 
lation, £47,000. 

A paper of June 26th mentions, that 
extensive mortality vias taking place 
among the blacks at Port Macquarie ; the 
affliction to them extended as far north 
us the Maria River, and consisted of a 
complication of catarrh and dysentery. 
'J’hey are represented as pining away to 
mere skin and hone, and finally as dying 
under very appalling circumstances. At 
Port Macquarie, the convicts out of the 
barracks had buried a good many of the 
unfortunate victims of this disease ; and 
on tbe Maria River there had died five in 
the neighbourhood of one station. ** The 
few colonists," continues the account, 

” who at present inlialnt that lonely 
quarter, are wearied out by assisting and 
relieving these helpless children ot na- 
ture. 'I'he malady deprives them of ap- 
petite. They reject all kinds of food, but 
keep crying during the night for water.” 
The interference of tbe local government 
for surgical aid, and some clothing, is 
anxiously urged. 
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GOVEllNMENT ORDERS, &c. 

SETrLKMKNT OF AFCOUNTS. 

Fort William, Ma// 11, 18^36. -The 
Right ITon. the Governor of Bengal di- 
reet«» thnt civil sen’ants intending t«) retire 
from the service or to leave the country 
upon furlough, shall give notice thereof to 
the accountant of the department to which 
they belong, at least three months before 
flu* date on which they propose to leave 
the country, in order to allow that officer 
to ascertain and bring to adjustment, as 
far as possible, any items of account .stand- 
ing to their delut on the |)ub!ic books. 

Maif 23. — 'riie Governor-general in 
Council directs, that all military officers 
having accounts v^ith the office of the ac- 
countmit general for advances received for 
public works, or other purpose.s, nho may 
have it in contemj)lation to retire from the 
service, or le<ive the country on furlough, 
shall notify their intention to that ofheer 
three montlis prior to the expected pciiod 
of their departure, in order that their ac- 
counts may be brought to a settlement 
previously to their (putting India. 


OtJAIJFlCATIONS FOR THK SITUATION OF 
ADJUTANT OR INTERFRETFU. 

Head Quarters, Calcutta, May 27, 1836. 
— 1. In complying witli the order Kith 
Sept- IS.'i.'), the officers commanding regi- 
ments have varied much one from another 
in the form of return made. 

The following is to be adopted in all 
future cases : 


Name* of Tliree Officers tleemcd the most fit for 
the Situation of A<liutant (or Interpreter ami 
Quarter- master) in the llegiment. 


Scale of their respective 
Qualiilcalions. 


Lieut. A. R. • 
Lieut. C. D. • • 
Ensign G. F. 


1 


Knowledge! ’’3^" 
of the I general 

Laiiguagcs-eonduct. 


Date. Signature of the Commanding Officer. 


2. The Commander-in-chief takes this 
occasion to call to the attention of the 
commanding officers of regiments, the 
views which led him to issue the order 
under consideration. His object was, to 
be enabled to place in the two situations, 
which, in a native corps, he considers to 
be so important, the officers in each regi- 
ment, who are really the best calculated 
to fill them advantageously, and are at the 


same time the most dc.serving, from their 
application to their duties, and from their 
acquirements. 

In making the arrangement, he put 
aside every idea of patronaye and personal 
favour. 

Having done so, he expects that the 
commanding officers of regiments will do 
the same- and that no such feelings shall 
liave sway in their minds, or lead to their 
recommendations. 

If on any occasion he discovers that 
.Kuch has been the case, or that any un- 
due means have been used to obtain a se- 
lection for cither of these appointments, 
the officer guilty of the same will meet 
his Excelleney’s decided reprobation and 
discountenance. 

fj. The Brigadier commanding the corps 
of artillery has represented, that the afore- 
said order doc.s not work .so well m the 
artillery, as in the regiments of the line, 
owing to “ the frerpjent change of suluil. 
terns from one battalion to another, and 
the unequal distribution of officers, which 
the exigencies of the service require.” 

The order, therefore, as far us it respects 
the artillery, is to be modified as follows, 
viz. The officer commanding a brigade of 
horse or battalion of foot artillery, on a 
vacancy, will send in the names of three 
officers of the corps under bis command 
(as at present) to the Brigadier command- 
ing the artillery; and that officer may add 
the names ol otlu»r officers, of the same 
branch, and submit the whole for his Ex- 
cellency’s consideration.” 

INVALID THANNAHS. 

Fort William, May .30, 1836.-Thc 
further services of a regulating officer of 
invalid tliunnahs in the distiicts of Bhau- 
gulpore and Tirhoot being considered 
unnecessary, the Right Hun. the Gover- 
nor General of India in Council is pleased 
to aboli.sh the apjiointment : IdeuL Col. 
D’Aguilar will accordingly make over to 
the collector of Bhaugulpore the estab- 
lishment and recoids oi tJie office. 

NON-EFFICIKNCY OF REGIMENTS. 

Head- Quarters, Ca/cM«o, June 20, 1836. 
— 1. A practice exists in the Bengal army, 
wliich the Commander-in-chief fears has 
led to great abuses, and which is attended 
with consequences so seriously detri- 
mental to the public service, that it must 
be modified and brought much more with- 
in bounds. 

2. It appeared, on two regiments being 
recently required for duty, that one had 
68 men *' absent on sick certificate,” and 
the other 32 ; so tliat 100 men were ab- 
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gent from the ranks, in addition to the 
number on furlough, or sick in quarters. 

3. The two regiments were consequent- 
ly very ineffective. 

i. The case of a regiment must be 
most peculiar, which could render it 
necessary for 68 men to be absent on cer- 
tificate : and as no less than three native 
doctors have been discharged by sentences 
of coiirts-martial, within a very short 
period, for taking bribes for assisting se- 
po}h in obtaining such certificates, it is 
very clear how the abuse has grown up, 
and the circumstance is little creditable 
to the vigilance of the European medi- 
cal officers of those regiments, where it 
has amounted to the great extent antece- 
dently detailed. 

5. As it cannot be permitted that regi- 
ments should be thus rendered non effe«*- 
tive, the Commander-in-chief reminds 
commanding officers that lew real cases 
ot illness occur in the year, which might 
not be better treated in the regimental 
hospitals, than elsewhere •, and he desires 
that they will restrict the granting ot sick 
leaves of absence, to tlio^e cases only 
nhicli imperatively require such indul- 
gence. 

6. In order to insure the future effici- 
ency of regiments as far as circum.«tanccs 
permit, during the furlough season, tlic 
Commander-in-chief directs, that the 
mmibcr of men, who aic on sirk-cnliji- 
cote from any regiment, at the period of 
granting furloughs, shall he considered us 
forming part of the proportion to whom 
the iiidiilgeiiee of furlough U granted, so 
that the aetnal uhsentees from a regiment 
shall not exceed the number per eompany, 
who are permitted by general orders to be 
a!)senl. 

SFLECTIOKS KOH IlKTAriin) DUTIFS. 

Head- Quarter s, Calnitla, July % 18.3G, 
—The following extract from a letter 
from the Secretary to the Government of 
India, in the military department, dated 
20th ultimo, is published for the guidance 
of the army in such cases as are referred 
to: , 

“ Commanding officers of corps or 
stations are to he selected for detached 
duties only in cases of emergency, to he 
explained at the time to the satisfaction 
of government.” 

HUnniANAIl LIGHT INFANTIIY BATTALION 

— NEW RISSALAH OK LOCAL HORSE. 

Fort William, July II, 18‘iG. — The 
Right Hon. the GoveniorGeneral of India 
in Council is p]ea.scdto resolve, that a local 
corps of infantry of the following strength, 
to consist of eight companies, shall be 
raised without delay, for the duties of 
the Hurrianah district, and for general 
service to the West of India when re- 
quired. 
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The corps to be formed, armed, clothed, 
and disciplined as light infantry, and to 
be denominated the Hurrianah Light In- 
fantry Battalion. 

Established strength of the corps — 

1 major or captain commanding ; 8 soo- 
badars; 8 jemadars ; fr) haxildurs; >10 
iiaicks; 16 bugler.s ; 610 sipahecs. 

Staff.— I adjutant, I assistant surgeon; 

2 native doctors ; 1 serjeant major ; and 
1 quarter master serjeant; effecruc. — I 
drill liavildur ; 1 drill nuick ; 1 bugle ma- 
jor; 8 pay Imvildar.s ; — non-effective. 

The luimbcr ol European Subaltern 
officers to be attached to I lie corns will he 
delermined upon hereallcr. 

The pay. allow ance.s, and establish- 
ments of every description are to he on 
the same seule as those ot the Sirmoor 
battalion. 

The native commissioned and iion-eoin- 
mi.ssioned offiems will he supplied in 
such manner as the Commandcr-in-chief 
may direct, and his Kxcelleiic) is request- 
ed to Ls-ne the ncce.ss.iiy orders for car- 
lynigthc loicgoing resolutions into early 
effect. 

His Lordship in Council is further 
pleased to iisolve. than an additional or 
9th Hissulah shall he raised for the in- 
creased duties required from the 1st or 
Skinner’s Local Horse. 

SOM'lIUCi* I.I'lllAniKS, 

Fnrt William, July 18. 1836.— The 
Right Hon. the Governor- General of India 
ill ('oiincil having had tiinler eonsidemtion 
the repoits ol olliccis commanding Ku- 
lopeancoips on llic '•nhjocts of soldiers’ 
libraries, and being satisfied that the 
system niidoi which they are at present 
established is not ealeiilated to render 
them so generally u«clnl as could he de- 
sired, deemis it necessary to direct, that 
the books of the several .station libraries 
sliall be divided equally (with reference 
to the number of troops or comjianieR 
belonging to each) amongst the European 
corps, quartered in the different cunton- 
ments, to serve as a nueleiis on wliieh 
regimental libiaiies may he formed. Tliese 
libraries arc to he kept nj) and supported 
from the portion ol the canteen-fund 
Imlunecs, directed in G. G. (). No. 64, 
ot the .ith March, IS.T), to be especially 
set apart lor that pnrjiosc ; and, the fur- 
ther to encourage these institutions, his 
Lordship in (’oimcil is pleased to autho- 
rize the appointment of a librarian on a 
monthly salary of ciglit rupees, to every 
regiment of European cavalry and infantry, 
and to every brigade, battalion, and divi- 
sion of artillery, consisting of two or more 
European troops or companies on the 
Bengal cstablislimeiit. 

The situation of station librarian, au- 
thorized by G. G. 0. of 21st March, 
1823, is abolished, and the salary i.s to 
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cea^e to be paseed from the date on which 
the books may be made over to corps. 

Instructions will be given to the mili- 
tary board for providing a suitable place 
for the reception of the books in the lines 
of the several regiments; and his £xc. 
the Commander-in-chief is requested to 
issue such supplementary orders us may 
be necessary for carrying the above ar- 
rangement into effect. 


CIVIL APPOINniKNTS, &c. 

BY TUK GOVKHNUH-GENEUAL. 

JuditHal and Revenue Deptirtment. 

July 5. Capt. N. liOwis (aKsistant to general su- 
perintendent of operations f(»r suppression of 
thufjgee) to exercise powers of a ii'int magistrate 
in zidahs Nucldeah, Hiinroorah, Midnapure, Uala- 
aore, Cuttack, Southern Cuttack, Diiurgepore, 
Rungpore, Pubna, Dacca, Furreedpore, and My- 
munslng. 

Aug. 22. Mr. Wm. Blunt to be special rommis- 
aloner, under Reg. III. of 1S2H, fur division of 
Calcutta, and to officiate as special cotntnissiuner, 
under same Regulation, for Moorshedabad divi- 
tion, until further orders. 

Mr. Charles Tucker to be special commissioner, 
under Reg. 111. of 1U2U, fur division of Muorshe- 
dabad. 

Mr. T. H. Maddork to be commissioner of reve- 
nue and circuit of lllh or Patna diviston, in room 
of Mr. Tucker. 

Mr. G. F. HouUon to be deputy collector of dis- 
trict of Tirhooti for enforcement of Regulations 
II. of 18!U, IX. of mri, and 111. of 1B2H. 

Mr. P. J. Morris to officiate, until further or- 
ders, as deputy collector of Patna, in room of Mr. 
Houlton. 

Mr. W. Vanslttart to officiate temporarily as 
joint magistrate and deputy collector of Balasure. 

General Deiiartment. 

July 20. Mr. G. (iough to be salt agent of Bul- 
looah and Chittagong, in room of Mr. C. G. Bla- 

K avedcc., but will continue perfurining duties of 
I present office at Tirhoot, until further orders. 

Mr. George Stockwell has been pormitteil to re- 
sIot the Hun. (’onuiany’s civil sorxice from the 
Iwh August, and to retire upon an annuity of Hie 
year 18.Ki. 

Messrs. D. H. Crawford, A. Littlcdale, A. Turn- 
bull, and R. T. Tucker, writers, have been re- 
ported qualified for the public service by profi- 
ciency in two of the native languages, ('I’he (Jo- 
venior-general in (Jouncil is pleased to attach them 
to the Bengal presidency.) 

Mr. D. (^uiillffe has been permitted to return 
from Chnprah to the presidency for the purpose of 
prosecuting his studies in the Oriental languages 
at the College of Fort Wllliain. 

Leave of Absence.— Aug. 17. Mr.W. B. Jackson, 
to China, for six months, on private affairs — 22. 
Mr. T. C. Robertson, to Cape of Good Hope, for 
two years, fur health. 

MILITARY APPOINTMENTS. 
PROMOTIONS, &c. 

Head-Quat ta-s, July I, 183(5.— General Order.— 
With the sanction of Government, the following 
officers of the personal staff of his Exc. the Coro- 
mander-in-chief, niul of the general staff of the 
army, will proceed to Allahabad, where head- 
quarters will be established early in the month of 
November next:— Col. M. Heresford, military se- 
cretary to the Commander-in-chief; Major T. Ma- 
can, Persian interpreter : MiO<ic H. Fane. Capt. J. 
Mitchell, and Capt. R. Campbell, aides-de-camp; 
Assist. Surg. A. Wood, m.d , surgeon ; Col. J. R. 
liUmley, adj. gen. of the army ; CoL R. Torrens, 
adj. sen. Kmg’s troops; Col. Sir J. Dickson. 
K.C.B.> qu. mast, gen., Kin^s troops; Col. W. 
Dunlop, qu. mast. gen. of the army ; Major G. 
Young, judge adv. gen.; Capt. P. Ciaigiej 1st 


assist adj. gen. of the army; Capt. J. Welchman 
2d ditto ditto i and Capt. W. Garden, assist m 
mast general. ' ^ ' 

July 6.— Assist Surg. A. Thomson, lately in me. 
dical charge of 28th N.I., to do duty withartillerv 
at Meerut : date of order 18th June. ' 

July 16.— Assist. Surg. C. J. Davidson, doing 
duty with 72 d N.I., to proceed to Hussingabad* 
and relieve Asstt. Surg. W. E. Watson from mel 
dical charge of civil and military duties at that 
post; date 2d July. 

July 10.— The following removals and nostingj 
made Brev. Col. and Lieut Col. W. Dunlop 
from 29*h to 87th N. I.— Lieut Cols J. Hunter’ 
from Slst to 20th N.I. ; W. A. Yates, from 67th 
to Slst do. ; G. W. A. Lloyd, from 52d to 43d do.; 
G. B. Bell (new prom.\ to52d do. 

Jufj/ 22.— Ist-Lieut. A. M. Sepnlngg, i&t comp, 
4th bat. artillw, to do duty with Assam light in- 
fantry (to have efl'ect from .3d March last). 

Assist. Surg* George Dodgson to do duty with 
H M. 44th regt. of Foot 


Fort William, Aug. 22.— Assist. Surg. Alexander 
Stewart, m.d., appolnteil to medical duties of salt 
agency at Tumlook, v. Newton dec. 

aist. N.I., Lieut. G. Gillman to be capt. of a 
comp., and Ens. S. R. Tickell to be lieut., from 
4th Aug. 1836, in sue. to Capt J. M. Heptinstall 
dec. 

.Assist. Surg. J. C. Smith to perform medical 
duties of civil station of Backergunge, v. Assist. 
Surg. Spencer dec 

Cadets of Infantry J. F. D. W. Mall and R. P- 
Fanshawe admitted on estab., and prom, to en- 
signs. 

Aug.2i) Capt. Charles Andrews, fi4th N.I., to 

be a deputy ansist. adj. gen. on estab., v. Capt J. 
M. Heptinstall dec. 

Cadet of Infantry C. Alexander admitted on es- 
tab., and prom, to ensign. 

Mr. S. H. Batson admitted on estab. as an assis- 
tant surgeon. 

The services of Assist. .Surg. Alex. Reid placnl 
at diK]>usal of Lieut. (Jovernor of North-western 
Provinces for purpose of his being le ap|>otntcd to 
medical charge of civil station of Uoolundshuhar. 

(^apt. W. Sage re-tramferretl from fith or Be- 
nares, to 3d or Dinapore division of department of 
public works. 

Lieut. 1*. VV. Willis transferred from .3d or Dina 
pore to 3th or Benares division of ditto. 

Capt. Charles Grant, of artillerv, to officiate as 
agent for gun-carriages at Futtyghur, during ab- 
sence of Capt. Lumsaen. 

Brigadier Clements Brown, C.B., of regt. of ar- 
tillery, and Col, Sir Thomas Anburey, Knt., and 
('.B., of corps of engineers, appointed to general 
stall' of army, wiih rank of brigadier-general, in 
sue. to Brig. Gens. .Smith and White, whose tour 
on staff expires on 22d uiul 24lh Nov. 

Col. Henry Faltlifiil to be acting commandant of 
artillery, from 22d Nov., with rank of brigadier, 
and a seat at M lUt.iry Board, v . Brigadier C. llruwn. 

Col. Duncan M'Lcod to be chief engineer from 
24th Nov., wiihas.at at Military Board, v. Col. 
bir Thomas Anburey. 

Assist. Hurg. R. 11. Irvine, m.d., to perform 
meiiiial iluties of establishment of agent to Gover- 
nor general in Rajpootana, in addition to those of 
rivd station of Ajmere, to which he was appoiniul 
under date lllh April last. 

Assist. Surg. W B. Webster, attached to Bhau- 
guluore Hill Rangers, to take charge of meilical 
duties of civil station of Bhaugulpore, during ab- 
sence of Mr. l.uies. 

Returned to duty, from Europe.— Aug. 22- Lieut- 
James Remington, I2th N I.— Lieut. George Ti- 
mins, 34th N.I. 


FURLOUGHS. 

To Europe.— July 22. Ens. T. S. Honiburgh,3Zd 
N.I., for health, &r.; Aug. 22. LleuL J. it. Law- 
son, 2d. L.C. on private affairs (to proceed vUt 
Bombay on 5th Oct j— Ens. C. E. Good, 67tb N.L, 
for health. 

To FmR Pretidmey (preparatory to applying for 
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AirbMifh to Europe)— Aug. 22. Capt. G. H. RoWn- 
N.I.. commanarag escort of resident at 
gSnSdhw. ^ 3 d Dec. 1836 to .-ki March 1837. 
rfetna.— Aug. 29. Lieut, and Brev. Capt R. 
^d N.I^ for six months, for health. 

To Singapore 29. Lieut. H. A. 
ShuchburgMOthN.I., for six months, for health. 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND 
DEATHS. 

BIRTHS. 

Map 29. At Mussoorie, the lady of Capt. T. Ro« 
berts, .list N. I , of a daughter, 

July a. At Muttra, the lady of Lieut. F. B. 
Boileau, Horse .\rtillery,of ason. 
in. At Mcerutt, Mrs. M. J. Aihanass, of a son. 


SHIPPING. 

ArrivaUi In the River. 

JviY 21. Mary Ann fVebb, Lloyd, from Liver- 
pool -22* Bif*on, Soreau, from Nantes and Bour- 
1^: Indian Oak, Worthlnrton, from Mauritius; 
and ’s*>t>/ita, Rapson, from China, &c.— 23. Cnnvn, 
I'onsonby, from Llvernool.— 24. Vmted States, 
Ucbb, from Boston.— 2/. Maguet, Miblinn, from 
Rio de Janeiro.— 28. Riplry, Sstewart, from Liver- 
pool; and tndent, MiUhell, from Mauritius.— 
R Horizon, Lc Maine, from Bourlxm; H.M.S. 
RW/e, Stanley, from Madras ; and Mary and Susan, 
I’ariot, from Boston.— Aofl. <?. JiiilUh Monarch, 
from Mauritius —9. HeWis, Seanlan, from Liver- 
ptKii.— Id. (iunga, Younghuiibaud, from llio de 
Jauciio and Cape; Asm, Pearson, from l,ondon 
and Madras: Bengal, WiLon, from London; and 
Iiahella Otoptr, Currie, from [.ondon.— 1 1. Henry, 
Buniiey, from London, Cape, and Mauritius: 
Shrpheidess, Glasgow, from Mauritius; and Horn- 
bnyC'idle, Wemyss, from Bombay — 12. Sir John 
Rue Retd, Wooden, from Mauritius and Madras; 
Shtith-Kfhin, Chcape, from London and Madras; 
and IlahiHt, Brock, from Liverpool.— 1.3. Rnthekn, 
Miner, from Boston (with ice).— 14. Elmmr, 
iyotis, from Bombay and Madras; Alerander, 
Hainsavi from .Sydney ; and Fakon, Tod, from 
Mauritius.— 17 . Runwolcn, Croft, from .Sydney 
and .Madras; and Orient, White, from London and 
Madras.— 21. Troyiqae, Roy, from Bordeaux, Ac.; 
and Sophia, from Bombay.— 22. Lord IVilltam Ren- 
tituk, Hutchinson, from London and Cape; Ti- 
gris, Tithennglon, from Idverpool; Joseph and 
I ictor, Lc Cour, from Bourbon and Madras; and 
John Adam, Roche, from Bombay, Ac.— 2.3. Arte- 
mis, Sparkes, from London and Madras; Cate- 
dotita, Symers, from Madras; and Cavendish Ben- 
tinrk, Bales, from Bushire.— 29. Prineess Vietorm, 
Bissctt, from Greenock and Bombay ; and Sped 
hhan, Gallic, from China and Singapore. 

Departures from Calcutta, 

21. Comte, .Stephen, for Penang— 22. 
Orestn, .shittler, for China. — 2.3. Ednmnstone, 
MMlougal, for China.— 27- Dantd Wheeler, Bomh, 
for Liverpool.— Aijo. 2fi. Emmie, Mann, for .Mau- 
ritius.— 27 . Perfect, Snell, for London.— 2!». Fis- 
couNt iVfef6oMewe, Thomas, for China — ,31. Juliana, 
Hrivcr, for Mauritius; Jane Uoudie, .Simpson, 
for Sydney; and United States, Webb, for Bos- 
ton — S kpt. 1. EortfivM, Sly, for Bombay. 

Saf/ed from Saugor. 


]]. At Singhessur Factory, Purneah, theladyof 
W. Dufl*, Rsq., of a daughter. 

13 .tt Lucknow, the lady of Lieut, and AdJ. 
Win. Blackwood, 59th N.I., of a son. 

17 CaituUa, the wife of Mr. J. L. Dunnett, 
Veterinary Surgeon, of a son 

18. At Benares, the lady of W. Edward.s, Esq., 
18th I . of a son. 

20. .\t l!.-iz,ircel)augh, the wife of H. Routh, 
B.si|.. II M 49th regt., of agon. 

21. Mr.s. J. W. Crowe, of a daughter. 

24. At CalcutU, the lady of Wm. Prinsep, Esq., 
of a d.uighter 

29 At Saugor, the lady of Lieut. J. Kiiyvctt, 
ri4th Rcgt. N. ]., of a son. 

Aug. 2. At Surbundy Factory, Furreedpore, the 
lady of ('has. Gllmour, Ksn., or a son. 

4. At Allahabad, Mrs. W. Trotter, of a son. 

— At Meerut, the lady of John luglis. Esq., 2d 
rogt L. ('., of a daughter. 

5 At Delhi, the lady of Lieut, and AdJ. T. H. 
Scott, 38th regt N. L, of a son 

— Mfa. G. A. Stapleton, of a son. 

— At Cawnpore, the lady of M. S'. Kent, Esq., 
surgeon 7th L. C., of a daughter. 

9. At Cocl, tlie lady of E. Tritton, F^sq , civil 
surgeon, of a son. 

— Mrs. .hMipiim De Santos, of a daughter. 

10. At Seeinjiore, Oiidc, the lady of Dr. Nisbet, 
surgeon, 48lh N. I., of a daughter. 

12. At Cawnpore, the lady of Lieut. Charles 
Carter, H. M. Hllh Foot, of a daughter. 

1.3. At Calcutta, the lady of Henry Torrens, 
E.sq., of a daughter. 

14. Mrs. H. Du|>oiit, of a daughter. 

At (ioruckpore, the lady of A. P. Currie, 
Esq., C. S , of a daughter. 

1.5. At Cawnpore, Mrs. Henry Howard, of a 
son. 

19. Mrs. J. W (’litV, of a daughter. 

17 . At CalcutLi, the lady of G. D. D. Kirby, 
Esq., of Diamond Harbour, of a son. 

19 At Calcutta, Mrs. Brown, wile of the late 
John llrown, Fsq., of Biirnsaul, of a son. 

29. Mrs. Roliert Dccf holts, of a son 

— .\t C.ilcutta, the wife of Mr. '1'. Bartlett, 
II C 's Marine, of a son, still-born. 

— At Serainjiore, the wife of Mr. W. C. Bar- 
clay, of a daughter. 

22 Mrs P. J). Tre7a?vant, of a daughter. 

— Mrs. J. Floyd, junior, of a son. 

2.3. At Benares, the lady of Lieut. F. W. Bur- 
kinyouug, 5lh N. I , of a son. 

— Mrs. C. N. Mayer, of a daughter, 

24. At Calcutta, the lady of Johanness Avdall, 


Jt'LY 22. Lonach, .lelllcoe, for China.— 24. Fer- 
poMn, Young, for China.— 2.‘i. Hilbert Munro, 
Dufl’, for Mauritiug. — 27. JWinemi, Gray, for lam- 
don.— 28. Eamont, Burstal, for Mauritius.— 29. 
James Tttrean, Turcan, for Liver[MX)l.— 31. Im 
^ine, Lv Maire, for Bourbon.— A uo. 1. Elizabeth, 
Daniel, for Moulmein.— 2 . Nerhuddah, Patrick, 
for Mdurltius.— 4. Elizabeth, Spin ncr, for I'enang. 
•pbi. Ottersfml, Richardson, for Liverpool.- 17 . 
Pitrsee, M'Kellar, for London; and Bisson, .So- 
reau, for Bourbon.— l!i. Arrthusa, Canning, for 
Madras.— 29. Adolphe, Morvati, for Bourbon; and 
Otariu Heartley, Man, for Mauritius.— 22 . Ernaad, 
p'll, for Bombay. — 23. Magnet, M'Miiin, for 
Liverpool — 24. Trident, Mitchell, for Mauritius. 
—2*5. Mary Ann Webb, Lloyd, for Uverpool.— 
^ S«m«(ra, Whiffin, for Aladras and Batavia; 
{LM.S. Wal/-, Stanley, for Moulmein ; Horizon, 
yc Maine, for Bourbon'; and Indian Oak, Bayne, 
for Mauritius — 29. Ripley, .Steward, for Liver- 
pool— SaPT. 4. Crown, Pousonby, for Liverpool. 


Frelgftf to London (Aug. 29).— Sugar and salt- 
«fre, ie. lOs. to £6. 15s. ; rice, £6. lOs. to £7- ; 
I wfflower, shell lac, &c., £/. to £ 7 . I9h. ; 

to £«,; silk piece goods, £ 8 .; 
»»«'»ilk, £ 9 .to£lU 0 . 


Esti , of a daughter. 

— .Mrs. R . .1. f ’arbery, of a son. 

25. Mrs. f:. B, (ilo<>8on, of a daughter. 

29. At Calcutta, Mrs. John Rebello, of a son. 
27 . Mrs. J. Wells, of a son. 

29. At Jessore, the lady of Henry C. Metcalfe, 
Esq., C. S., of a son 


MARRIAGES. 

July 7 At the Rmidency, Indore, Capt. F. H. 
.Saiidys, Primipal Assisiatit in Nimar, to Maria 
Jane Bellasis. youngest daughter of the late W. N. 
W. Hewett, Esq., of Bllham Hall, Yorkshire. 

12. At Cawnpore, James William Muir, Esq., 
Civil Service, to Eliza Ann, sfcond daughter of N. 
Dennys, E>q , Cambridge Terrace, Regent’s Park, 

18. At Buxar, Mr. R Rivers, of the Medical 
Department, to Miss Rebecca Green. 

21. At Calcutta, the Rev Charles Edmund Drl- 
berg, eldest son of the late Capt. Charles Driberg, 
of H. M. Ceylon Rifle Regt., to Sophia Ann 
French, daughter of Lieut.-Col. Cudbert French, 
of M. M. 28th regt. of F’cet. 

2.5, At Calcutta, William Mackenzie, Esq., mer- 
chant, to Miss Frances Lascclles, of Calcutta. 

29. At Meerut, Major E. Garslin, of the Engi* 
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neen, to Mary Aimei daughter of CoLDufBn, of the 

Smtta, Douglaa Crawtod. Esq., of the 
Civil Service, to Gertrude Whitmore, second 
daughter of G. W. Anderson, Esq., of the Bombay 
Civil Service. , 

Aug, 1. At Futteyghur, Mr. Edmond Jenlngs, 
to Miss S. J. D’Gruytnur. . „ . 

fi. At Dlnapore, Mr. W. D. Salt, to Mrs. Sarah 
Sally. 

8 At Allahabad, Mr. James Conlan, to Miss 
Eliza Blyth , j. 

9. At Calcutta, P. S. Ochme, Esq., to Lydia 
Margaret, sixth daughter of the late J . D. Conyers, 

At Calnitta, Capt. C. H. Whiffen, Coraman- 
der of the barque Sumatra, to Mrs. Mary Fox, 
relict of the late W illiam Fox, Esip 
— Mr. Wm Ray, to Mrs. Horsbiirgh. 

23. At Calcutta, Mr. J. W. Inglis, to Miss E. 

At Calcutta, Mr. John Kelso, to Mrs. E. 
Churchcr. 

Lately. At Calcutta, Mr. P H. Holmes. m.a8ter 
mariner, to Phmbe Strickland, fourth daughter of 
the late Rev. John Lawson, first pastor of the Bap- 
tist Chapel, Circular Road. 


DEATHS. 

June 30. At Mussoorle, Louisa Seton, wife of 
Capt. H. (Jraves, 16th Regt. N. 1. aged 31. 

July 6. At Muttra, the great Owalior banker, 
Munnee Ram Seth. Tne deceased has left three 
sons, amongst whom, no doubt, his eiumnous 
wealth will be equally divided. 

11. At Futtyvurh, on her way to Hanslc, Eliza, 
daughter of the late Major Robert .Skinner, and 
niece to Col. Skinner, C.U., commanding Ist IaxA 
Horse. . .* , 

13. At Jubulpore, Margaret Olympia, wife of 
Lieut. F. W. Cornish, aged 17- ^ _ 

23. At Calcutta, Mr. James Alexander, aged 23, 
eldest son of the late Mr Henry Alexander. 

Aug. 1. At Agra, after an illness of five days, of 
a bilious attack, Mr. Michael Rocs, aged 53. 

2. At Agra, Lieut. Francis Beck, of the 13th 

*.\t Meerut, Captain Heptlnstall, deputy assis- 
tant adjutant general and deputy post master. 

6 . At Chatidernagore, Edward Coignard, Esq., 

At sea, Mr. C. L. Sinartt, of the H. C. Bengal 

8 . At Bhaugulporc, Monsieur Charles D'Abl«- 
die, aged41. 

9, Drowned, at Bellary Factory, Commcrcolly, 
whilst crossing a temporary bamboo bridge, over a 
canal. Henry Crouch, son of E. 11, Coser, Esii., 
Indigo planter, aged II. 

17 . At Calcutta, Mr. Patrick Miller, of the ship 
Bengal, agetl 19. . , 

Ifl. At Calcutta, Mr. Frederick Bowman, of the 
ihlp Mary Ann Webb, aged 28. 

— At Allahabad, Mr. G. T. Conolly, of the 
Sudder Board's Office, aged 20. 

22. At Hanoar Factory, Jessore, Mr. L. T. 
M'Cowan, late of Surlscotte. 

26. At Calcutta, Mr. Ruben Harris, aged 18. 

— At Calcutta, Anne, wife of Mr. Joaquim 
De Santos, aged 35. 

27 . At Calcutta, Mr. Henry Rruce, aged 30. 

28. At Calcutta, Robert M'Clintock, Esq., aged 
67. 

30. At Calcutta, Mrs, Ann Grose, aged 44. 

Lately. At Landour, Lieut. Sewell, of His Ma- 
jesty*! 13th Light infantry. 


maniacs 

COURTS-MARTIAL. 

SOOBROYAH MOODELLT. 

Soobroyah, writer, in the commissariat 
department, head writer and cash keeper 
in the commissariat office at Bangalore, 
and formerly manager of the ordnance 
supply branch of the commissariat depart- 


ment at the lame itaticn, placed in con- 
finement by order of the Commander.in. 
chief, at the requisition of the Governor 
in Council. 

Charge.-^Vor fraud and embezzlement 
in the following instances : 

(Here follow tlie several instances of the 
charge, fourU'en in number, and of great 
length. Their substance is to charge the 
accused with defrauding the Company of 
various sums, to the amount of Rs. 76,389, 
by means of false receipts to indents for 
military stores, extra-workmen, &c., frau- 
diilently obtained by him, as manager of 
ordnance, from the late Lieut, A. King, 
dcp. comm, of ordnance, and the late Capt. 
II. Gregory, comm, of ordnance; by 
false bills for military stores, quilts, hospi- 
tal clothing, provisions, forage, &c., sup. 
plied by bim ; by embezzlement, and by 
false entries in the commissariat books.) 

Tlie court found the prisoner not guilty 
on all and every of the instances of charge ; 
and tliis finding was confirmed by the 
Commander-in-chief. The date ot the 
charge is the l‘2th October 1835; that of 
the confiriuatioii of sentence, tlic 1st July 
1836. 


NATIVE OFFICERS IK GOOMSOOR. 

Jemadar Ilungiab, of the 14th regt. 
N I., placed in arrest by order of Briga- 
dier Gen. H. G. A. Taylor, commanding 
tlie northern division of the army. 

Charge . — For having, in action near 
Doorgaprasaud, on the 5th March 1836, 
misbehaved himself before the enemy, by 
setting an example of flight to the men of 
his detachment, and by abandoning his 
European oflicers.* 

Finding on the charge,— guilty. 

Sentence. —To suffer death by being 
blown from a gun, at such time and place 
as his Exc. the ('ommander-in-chief may 
be pleased to direct. 

Approved and confirmed, — but, after a 
careful consideration of all the circum- 
stances of the case, I commute the sen- 
tence of death awarded against Jemadar 
Kungiah, of the I4th regt. N.I., to tran^ 
portation beyond sea for the term of hi* 
natural life. 

(Signed) R. W. O’Callaghak, 

Lieut. Gen. and Com.-in-cbicf. 
Madras, May 18, 1836. 

Jemadar Appasawmy, of the 10th N.I.i 
placed in arrest by Capt, A, Wight, of the 
8U1 regt. N.L 

First Charge. — For infamous and 
cowardly conduct, unbecoming the charac- 
ter of an officer, and to the prejudice 0 
good order and military discipline, in hav- 
ing, at Oodiagherry, on the 8t I March 
1836, when ordered to proceed with a de- 
tachment of twenty-five men to join the 

• See last vol., AsiaUc I™tell pp. 20, 7®i IM* 
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hegd^MtUn of hit regt. at Bybully, re- 
fusedto proceed, alleging that the enemy 
were in force upon that road, and that his 
detachment would be cut up, and persist, 
ing in such refusal until threatened with 

*"^con(I CAarge.—For having,' at the Bu- 
racott Pass, on the following morning, 
misbehaved in a shameful manner, by turn- 
iog and flying on the appearanre of the 
enemy, without attempting to dislodge 
them, or to proceed on his march. 

Finding on the first charge,— guilty. On 
the second charge, — guilty of ao much of 
the charge as amounts to having, at the 
lime and place tberein-stated, retired on 
the appearance of the enemy, without at- 
tempting to dislodge them, or to proceed 
on his march; but not guilty of the re- 
mainder of the charge. 

S'-nlence, — To be discharged the service. 

Confirmed hv the Cotnmander-iii-cliief. 
Madras, May 26, 1836. 
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having, at Poornugger, on the 4th March 
1836, sent a guard of a naigue and thiee 
privates, as an escort, with a despatch of 
great importance, from the Hon. G. E. 
Russell, Esq., to the officer commanding 
at Oodiagherry, instead of a naigue and 
six privates, ns particularly ordered by 
Ens. G. H. S. Yates, of the 8th regt. 
N.I., his superior officer. 

Second Charge. -For scandalous infa- 
mous behaviour, unbecoming the charac- 
ter of an officer, in having, at the same 
place, on the following day, prevaricated 
and persisted in falsely stating, when ques- 
tioned by Kns. Yates, as to the reason of 
his orders having been disobeyed, that he 
(Ens. Yates) had ordered a naigue and 
three privates to be sent on the occasion in 
question. 

Finding on hotli the charges, — not guilty. 

Confirmed by the Commander-in-cliief. 
Madras, June 4, 1836, 

SHIPPING. 


Rfgister.-^Bomba^, 


Subadar Shaik Meeran, of the Hth 
N.I., placed in arrest by Capt. A. C. 
Wiglit, of the 8th regt. N. I. 

First Charge. — For having, on the I Ith 
March 1836, disobeyed the orders of Capt. 
Wight, to procetui from Oodiagherry to 
Doorgaprasaud with a detachment of thirty 
raen. 

Second (/Anrgc.— For scandalous infa- 
mous conduct, unbecoming the character 
of an officer, and to the prejudice of good 
order and military discipline, in the fal- 
lowing instances. 1st. In having, on the 
same day, returned to Oodiagherry, al- 
though unopposed by an enemy, without 
exerting himself to overcome the obstacles 
in his path. 2d. In having, upon hia 
return to Oodiagherry, on the same day, 
falsely represented to Capt. Wight, that 
the road to Doorgaprasaud was blocked up 
and impassable. 

Finding on the first charge,— guilty. On 
the first instance of the second charge, — 
guilty of behaviour unbecoming an officer, 
and to the prejudice of good order and mili- 
tary discipline, in having, on the day therein- 
named, returned to Oodiagherry, although 
unopposed by an enemy, without exert- 
ing himself to overcome the obstacles in 
his path ; but not guilty of scandalous in- 
famous conduct, of which the court ac- 
quits him. On the second instance of the 
second charge — not guilty. 

Sentence . — To be suspended from rank 
end pay for the period of four calendar 
months. 

Confirmed by the Commander-in-chief. 
Madras, May SO, 1836. 

Jemadar Lucknaud, of the 2l8t regt. 
Kl., placed in arrest by order of Capt. 
^b)bert Butler, of the same regiment, 
commanding a detachment at Oodiagherry. 

Charge. --For disobedience of orders, in 


Anivals. 

AiJO. l.t. Nurfulk, Perrv, from Padang —16. Star, 
Brown, from i*hiladplphia.— 18. Integrity, Pear- 
son, Bom Hobart Town and Batavia. 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND 
DEATHS. 


BIRTHS. 

Jt%l<). At Jaulnah, the lady of Lieut. H. D. 
Blogg, 7th L.(’., of a daughter. 

Aug. K). At Kota^herry, the lady of O. D. 
Drury, Ksq , C..S., of a son. 

14. at Cuddapnii, the lady of E. B. Glass, Esq., 
C.S., of a daughter. 


MAKRIAOES. 

Aug. 1. At Jaulnah, Lieut. G. S. Cotter, of the 
horse artillery, to Agnes Kilgour, niece of the late 
Col. F. P. .Stewart, of the Madras array. 

17. At Madras, Lieut. Col. T. H. 8. Conway, 
C.B., (ith Light Cavalry, and adjutant general of 
the army, to Georglana, fourth daughter of Geo. 
Lys, Emi. 


DEATHS. 

Aug. 2. In camp, at Goradah, in Goomsoor.Capt. 
Thos. Sewell, of the lioth regt. N.I., deputy secre- 
tary to the Military Board. 

II. At Madras, Mrs. Hosannah Arathoon, re- 
lict of the late C. Arathoon, Esq,, aged 70. 

ISombap. 

GOVERNMENT ORDERS, «iC. 

WRITS or ATTACIIMEKT AGAINST THE PAY 
OF rUBMC SERVANTS. 

Bombay Castle, General Department, 
Feb, 19th 1836.— The Right Ilon.the Go- 
vernor in Council has been pleased to es- 
tablish it as a general rule, that whenever 
the pay of a servant in any of the pub- 
lic establishments of Government is at- 
tached by a writ of court, and the party 
shall not effect an arrangement for the 
removal of the attachment within three 
months, the head of the department is 
authorized to discharge such servant from 
the service. 
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This rule ie, however, to be understood 
to apply to such servants only, as are 
diimissible at pleasure. 

nilSTOOREE, OH FEES. 

Bombay Castle^ General Department^ 
May 3, 1836,— It having been brought 
to the notice of Government that a prac- 
tice exists to a certain extent on the part of 
tlie native clerks and other subordinate 
officers in the employment ufg()\ernment, 
of receiving fees under the denomination 
of dustooree, dulalee, or whatever other 
name, the Right Hon. the Governor in 
Council, having resolved on taking the 
most instant means for the suppression 
of this abuse for the future, hereby pro- 
hibits, in the most positive manner, all 
such persons from receiving fees, not ex- 
pressly authorized, or gratuities from con- 
tractors or other persons, having occasion 
to transact business with government, or 
with any of the public offices or depart- 
ments, upon pain of dismissal from the 
service, and those who, in times past, 
have been in the habit of submitting to 
such exactions, from supposing that they 
were sanctioned by authority, are hereby 
warned, that it will be to their own loss 
and detriment if they do so in future. 

PAYMASTERS OF H. M. RROIMENTS. 

Bombay Castle, July 12, 1836. — The 
Right lion, the Governor in Council is 
pleased to direct, (in substitution of the 
allowances heretofore drawn) that when 
tt paymaster of one of His Majesty’s 
regiments serving under this presidency 
shall be absent in Europe, the committee 
of paymastership performing the duties, 
shall draw an allowance of four rupees per 
diem, with the office est.blishment fixed 
for a regiment of infantry, or dragoons, 
in the government G. Os. of the 28th 
Nov. and of the 17th Dec. 1835. 


RULES FOR THE PAY DEPARTMENT OF THE 
INDIAN NAVY. 

Bombay Castle, Aug. 11, 1836.— The 
Right Hon. the Governor in Council is 
pleased to establish the following rules 
for the pay department of the Indian 
navy. 

The pursers are to receive the amount 
of all abstracts for the officers and men 
of their respective ships, and to distri- 
bute it in detail under the order of their 
commanders. 

The pay of the officers and men only 
wlio are present is to be inserted in the 
abstracts, and that of those who are 
absent is not to be drawn until their 
return. 

When officers or men are transferred 
from one chip to another, a statement of 
the pay due, and of the advances and 
issues of blojis, &c., is to be sent with 
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them, to enable the pursers of the shins 
into which they are received, to draw the 
whole of the pay due to tliem. 

The paymaster is to make all necessary 
deductions on the face of the abstract 
and to furnish the purser with a detailed 
statement bf them, to enable him to re- 
cover the amount from the individuals. 

A hook is to he kept in every siiin 
showing the account of each individual 
which is open to the inspection of the 
superintendent commodore, or any senior 
officer inspecting the ship. 

The master attendant is to receive and 
distribute the pay of the crews of the 
“ Bunder” and other bouts in his charge. 

The pensioners of the Indian Navy 
arc placed under the inspector of the 
pension list, by whom their pay will be 
drawn in the same manner as that of the 
military pensioner.s. 

REGIMENTAL STAFF ALLOWANCES. 

Bombay Castle, Sept. 1, 1836. — The 
Right Hon. the Governor in Council is 
pleased to cancel Clause xxi. of the G. 0. 
28th August 1823 (Military Code, page 
583, article 124'), and to direct that in 
future, regimental staff allowances be 
governed by the same rules as are now 
apjilicable to the general staff only. The 
existing rules regarding horse allowances 
to officers of the general stuff, are also 
made applicable to regimental staff offi- 
cers. 


CIVIL APPOINTMENTS. 

Judivtal Department. 

Ju?v 13. Mr. W'. Kennedy to be Junior name 
C(»tnniissioner at KunnuUa, in zillah of Ahmod- 
nuggur. 

Territorial Department— Revenue. 

July 23. Mr. .S. Mansfield to be assistant to act- 
ing principal lollector of Poona, and to be placed 
under Mr. Goldsinld in talooks of Indapoor, Mo 
hole, and Marha. 

Mr. E. L. Jenkins was examined in the regula- 
tions of government on the 25th June, by a com- 
inittce assembled for that purpose, and was found 
competent to enter on the transaction of public 
business. 

The Governor in Council Is pleased to cancel the 
appointment of Lieut. P. R. Luraley, Uth Bengal 
N.I., as assistant magistrate, and to appoint that 
ulHcei magistrate in the district! of Ahniednuggur, 
Poona, t’unkan, and Dharwar, under the provi- 
sions of Act No. XIV. of ia.35. 

Mr. H. T. Webbe returned to his duty In the 
ship Hushemy, which arrived at Uumbay on the 
5th .August. 

MILITARY APPOINTMENTS, 
PROMOTIONS, &c. 

Bmnhay Caetle, July 5, 1836.—Capt. A. P. Hoc- 
kin, European regt., at his own i^uest, trans- 
ferred to invalid establishment 

l«r L.C. Lieut C. L. J. Dupre, having resipied 
on 2Hth July 1834, prior to his prom, on 5th Dee. 
1834, his commission of Heut. to be cancelled, wid 
Cornet W. F Curtis to be lieut, v. Poole prom. 5 
date 5th Dec. 1834. 

The foUowJng temporary arrangemeat confirm* 
ed Lieut. A. J. Jukes, IJth N.L, to act as cuiu- 
nilMarlrl agent at Hursole, during absence, on 
leave, of Lievt Christie. 
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Capt. A« N. ConellU, 18th N.I.» to be paytnaa* 
ter of Poona divialon of army, in sue. to Capt. 

t'apt. R. Bulklw, 2(>th N.I., to officiate as pay- 
master of above division, from 1st July, |ieiidii)g 
arrival of Capt. CoTbellii. 

Jidy 8.— Maj. P. P. Wilson, 2(i L.C., to have com- 
mand at Shoiapore, as a temporary arrangement ; 
date 1st April. 

July 211.— Ena. L. Scott, 2fith, at his ovrn re- 
quest, removed to l/th N.I., as 3d ensign, and to 
rank next below Ens. W. R. Simpson. 

Jm/v 23.— Major J. Clark, 22d IV.I., permitted to 
retire from service from thia date, on pension of 
his rank. 

( Hilets of Infantry C. P. Rigby and T. A. Cow- 
pcr.uiniittcil on e»lab., and prom to etisigns. 

Mr. Jolin Hamilton, m.d., admliledun est.ib. aa 
an assist. surg»*on. 

Jnh/ 2H — ‘'urg. Glen to continue to perform dii- 
titsof medical oUlccr oil tlie Neelgherrit*s, until 
furilier orders. 

jHbj .•HI.— 2‘2d M /. Capt. H. nuiibahin to be 
Tn.ijor, Lieut. L. W. Hart to be capt., and Kns. II. 
Ho^iUo he lieut., in sue. to Clark retiied ; date 
22<l July IH.Ki. 

//mji,'. 2.— Tlie following temporary arrangements 
mnfirmeil : ■ - ('apt. J. Forbes, brigade imijor in 
t'.mdeish, to assiiiiie toiiiimitid of M.dlieau.u bn- 
g,ide fnmi Capt. Smith, from Kith July.— Hrev. 
Capt. T. H. Ottlcy, 2(iih N.I., to ait as iiUeip. of 
21st do., from luth July — Lieut. A. J. Jukes, l/th 
N.I., to ait as adj. to detachment in Myhe ' Chuii- 
ta, consisting of 3iyj rank and tile, from itih June. 

Capt. H James, 18th N.I., to lie commissariat 
agent at Kulladghee, v. Capt. H. Corscilis. 

dMg.4.-Capt. W. H. Wateifleld, 14th N. I., to 
assume command at Ahmcilabnd, in coiisciiuence 
of Hrigadicr Gen. baiter's departure from the sta- 
tion; date of order 7th Marcli. 

Auy. fl.-Etis. W. B. Ponsonby, right wing Eu- 
ro]ieaii regt , removed, at hi» own request, to 2id 
N.L, as 4ih ensign, and to rank next liciow Kns. 
A. bhaw, of ttiat regt. 

Lieut. E. H. H.irt, l!)lh N.I , to act as Interp. 
to ii.M. 17th legt., until further orders. 

Auk. 15.— Cadet of Cavalry E. C. Campbell ad- 
mitted on eslab., and prom, to comet.- C,idets of 
Infantry J. A. Evans, Roliert Fragerald, A. 

1 oiing, E. T. Peacocke, Wm. F.ilioiier, and .1. S. 
Cahill admitted on ditto, and prom, to eii-igns. 

Lieut. D. Davidson, l«th N.I., to act as com- 
nilssariat agent at Kulladghee, from 25th July, 
until relieved by Capt James. 

Infiitdiy. M.ijor U. Sutherland to he lieut. col., 
V. liarraway dec. ; date of rank .3()th .May 18.«i. 

13fA N.I. Capt. H. G. Kolierts to lx* major, 
Lieut. C. W. Wenu to be capt., and Kns. li. W. 
Higgle to lie lieut., in sue. to Sutherland prom.; 
dale of rank 13th May 1830. 

► ^ug. 20 — Lieut. J. Penny, 1st L.C., to act as 
qu. mast, to that regt., from 1st .August , 

Ist L.C. Comet H. B. Combe to be lieut., v. 
Vardon dec., with rank from 31st July 18.10. 

Cadet of Infantry E. Beale admitted on estab., 
■»d prom, to ensign. 

Lieut. J. C. .Anderson, 24th N.I., to act as inter]*, 
tn Uindoostanee language to 1st L.C., from 2d 
August. 

.W. c — Col. H. S. Osborne (having arrived from 
England) appointed to gener.il staff of army, with 
rank of brigadier-general, and to command north- 
ern division of army fioiii this date. 

Rmtrtsed to duty, f mm Ewrope.— July Capt. J. 
H. M. Martin, artiLery.—Capt. H. Liddell, 11th 
N-L-23. Capt. W. N. T, .Mnee, fith N.L-Assist. 
Wood M 15. Lieut. C. Bird- 


May.— Midshipman Fell, to charge of the cutter 
Nerbudda, Torn 28th May to 6lh June 1838. 

Sept. 8.— Lieut. A. S. Williams to be assistant to 
supeiiuteiuientof the liidmu Navy, in succession 
to Lieut. Whiieluck. 

Lieuu C. Robinson to be assistant to controller 
of the dock yard^, in sue. to Lieut. Williams. 

Lewre of Absenre. — fy. Mr. Midshipman 
Christopher, to Neilghcrry Hills, for six months, 
from 1st Maiih last, for health.— 20. Lieut. 11. 
Whiteluck, to Eurojie, forhedlth. 


vSHlPPING. 

Arrivnlt. 

Jri.Y 20. Ann, M'AlpJn, from Cape and Mauri- 
tius.— . mi. llydio^a, Aboi) Backer, from Moclia 
(with 7(1 native pilgrims).— A do. I. H.H. the Ni- 
z.tm’s b.irk A/cfrii, Ally ben Nasser, from MiK'ha 
iwith .rsi n..uve pilgrims) — 3. Klikman Finluy, 
HiishscII, f'oin Liveriiool; Tured, Lawson, from 
ditto; and Vhemkm, .Smith, fnim New V'ork.— 
.5. Piuuri>M yutunii, Bissett, fiom Greenock; 
Bliike, Thomp-ton, from Llver|»(X)l and Hnehemy, 
Hyde, from Loiiiton. — »». Mn)y HMty, Cumming, 
fiom Liverpool.— II. Dnrl of Clure, Scott, from 
China.— 10. Wuvalvy, Herbert, from Mocha.- 
17. hJna, Waters, from Zanzibar.— 18. John Wit- 
hum D'lif, Towll, Ironi Busliire and Muscat.— 20. 
Sunnuftry, Hiley, from London.— S ki't. Tory, 
Ri'iil, from Liverpool.-.'). Dhrortry, Hall, from 
Moiha (with the London mail of 1st July .— K. 
liiidth’rsjMd, H.ill, from Liverpool; and Wutmer 
Castle, Uouri’hier, from London. —8. Surrey, Sln- 
<l.iir, from .Sydney,— 12. Kuphrutea, lluckliam, 
from London; (iVoi /;<•(> Omiiiii^, Winn, from ditto; 
and ./sia, Mo-s, from Uio ile Janeiro. 

DeiMirtureB. 

Jt>l,v 27. Lord WtlUnm lientinek, Munro, for 
London ; and Prince UeKtmt, Biles, for China.— 
31. Hhida, i,owthian, for i.iverpooi; Castle Hunt- 
ley, JolH, for Cliiim; Emma, Pickett, for Ma* 
lints; Carnatic, Pioiidfoot, for China; and Lady 
Grant, Jeffrey, fordltto.— .A do. 2. Chat lea Grant, 
Pitcairn, for Madras and Ctiina. — 8. Reltntwe, 
Bowen, and Knro, Shepherd, lioth for Liverpool. 
—1(1. John M'lAlan, M* Donald, for London.— 12. 
Pniaesa Vtctorin, Bissett, for Caloutta.- 15. Ann, 
RPMpin. for Calcutta; and hiKlts. Wise, for 
China.— 25. Kttktunn h'lulay, llussell, for Cal- 
ciitt.i; and A'hlnide, Guthrie, for London.— 2G. 
Maty Udihi/, ( uiiiining, for Liverpixil. — 31. Eu- 
rope, DoiialtUoii, for London. — .S kpt. 2. Hydntas, 
lor t'aleutia — lilake, 'I'hompson, for Liver- 
pool.— 8. Symmetry, R Iei, for Calcutta.— 12. Ma- 
hibar, Fiobislicr, for LlveriHa»l, 

Freight to London ,.Se|>t. 12) — .£4. to £4. 4s, 
per toil. 

To nail. he Ho gh Ltndsay steamer, on Kith 
Sept., fur Busborali, with a mail for England. 

BIRTHS, MARIIIAGKS, AND 
DEATHS. 

RIKTHS. 

June 28. At Rijrote, the wife of Mr. James 
Tam, 1st L.C., ol a son. 

July'ZT. Mrs. Cabral, of a (laughter. 

38. At Tann.ih, the lady of J. M. Davies, Esq., 
C.S., of a son (since dead). 

Aug I. \t Poona, the lady of Capt. II. M. M. 
Cooke, 18th regt,, of a son. 

4. AtGiigaiim, the huly of Ens. Chadwick, 6th 
regt , of a daughter. 

fi. At Baroda, the lady of W. Courtney, Esq., 
C..S., of a son, 

11. AtColab.ah, the lady of J Harcourt, Eiq., 
surgeon II.M. 2d or t/ueim’s Royals, of a sun. 

12. Mis.J.MuIlaly, of a son. 


marine department. MARRiAoes. 

niii?®‘M.HSfi appointraeou July li. At Bombay. Mr. Thomas .Strangeway 

122 ^ ‘o W*" Ehzdlieth Wilkins. ^ 

5 Dec. 1835; as mid- ah,. 1. At Bycullah, Robert Wlgram, son of 

S ES *;*.*J‘' »?**** Crawford, Esq., M.P., to Mirgaret Urqu- 

’ to charge of the B/uwony, from 4th hart, youngest daughter of the late J(^ 
tofWhMayt aodto&aBAeenia, from lstto27th Cruldtshanl, of ArWh, N.B. 
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f. At Bycullah, Cftpt. J. M. Short, ISth regt. 
N.T.. to tneresa, third daughtar of the late Wm. 
Reynolds, Esq., of Lymlngton, Hampshire. 


DEATHS. 

Julv 10. At R^cote, of cholera, aged 27, Thos. 
M Dickinson, Esq., of the 14th regt. N.I., se- 
cond assistant to the political agont in Kattywar, 
and son of Lieut. Cul. T. Dickinson, chief engi- 
neer. 

16. At Surat, Julia Christian, wife of William 
Birdwood, Esq., of the civil service, aged 20. 

31. At Rajeote, of typhus fever, Lieut. Walter 
Vardon, qu. mast. Ist. L.(J., aged 2C. 

9. Mrs. C. J. Davids, aged 0/. 

l!i. At Poona, Eli/alieth Ann, eldest daughter of 
the late Capt. W. H. U. tlessrnan. II.M.22d regt. 
and wife of M. Schooflf, Esq., late of H.M.54tli 
regt., aged 31. * 


OTniion. 

MILITARY APPOINTMENT. 

Cant. Conrady, Ceylon Rifle Regt., to be com- 
mandant of Kutnnpooi.'i, v. Capt Simmonds. 


BlKTJI<t. 

June 17 . At Matura, the lady of A. E. Andrcc, 
of a son. 

3(1. At r,Hlle. the lady of C. A. Vandcrslraaten, 
E..(j., of a daugliior. 

12. At Colombo, the lady of the Rev. Owen 
Glenle, chaplain, of a son. 

17. At Colombo, the lady of the Hon. J. I*er- 
rlng. Esq., of a son. 


DEATHS. 

June ft. At Colombo, I). C. Fret;:, Esq., late 
registrar of the Vice Admiralty Court, aged 49. 

23. At Colombo, Mrs. (iambs. 

Aug, 10. Mr. O. M. Nell, aged 36. 


Siingnpotr. 

SHIPPINO. 

Jrrlwfa.— July 6. Snttgttenn}/, from Cape and 
Batavia. —12. Hemy Clay, tiom Boston. 
Pollux, from Batavia.— 24. Lord Lowther, from 
Bombay.— 27 . Kllen, froiii Lomlon .ind Penang; 
Uptou Otutle, from Bomb ly.— 29. I'migunnl, from 
Sydney; Diana, from CaU utta and Penang.— 
Aug. 1. Trio, from Liverpool.— .1. JuiHfh, from 
LtveriHKil ,for China).— 4 Amelia, from Batavia. 


BIRTH. 

Jw(l/.3. At Singapore, the Indy of John Poynton, 
Esq., l^rbour-inaster, of a son. 


ZDuttID iilniiia. 

SUIFFINQ. 

ArrlvtJ at Batavia — July 2fi. Integrity, from 
Sydney (for China): fPilliam Lockerby, from Syd- 
ney ifor ditto); Planter, from London; Regnlut, 
firoin LIver|HX)l (for China).— .30. Alfred, from 
Greenock.— Aug. Nrlaon fVood, from Liver|K>ol 
(for .Singapore) ; Jumna, from Liverpool ; Jfi/isa 
Jane, from Liverpool.— 13. Addinpham. from 
Swan River.— 22. Royal Saxon, from England.— 
23. Thomot Harrison, from Sydney ; Dtubury, 
from Mauritius. — 24. John O’Gaunt, from Liver- 
pool (for China) : Juliet, from Liverjiool and Rio. 
— 27 . Tarquin, from Liverpool : Jane Brown, from 
Clyde.— Sept. 1. Enterprize, from Liverpool. 

Arrivals in the Straits of Sunda.— July 11. IVtn- 
tees Victoria, from London.— 27. Hortensia, from 
Liverpool and Cape (for Singapore).- Aug. 22. 
BelUma, from Rotterdam ; Alexander Baring, from 
l,mdon (for China).— 25. Samuel Winter, from 
Liverpool.— 26. AlexatuUr, from Liverpool.— 31. 
lUora, from Glasgow. 


fiThina. 

SHIFFINO. 

Arrivals at Canton.— June 24. Lady aiffimi, from 
Manilla; Henry Wdlesley, from Sing«pore.~ 25 . 
Earl of Balrarras, from Madras ; Martha, and 
change, both from Liverpool ; Famurite, from 
Samaiang. — 27 . Solway, from Liverpool. — og 
Julia, from Singapore; Inca, from Liverpool; 
James Pnttisnn, and Susan, both from Samarang- 
Diana, from Sourabaya; Eleanor, from London! 
—Muttakersit, from Liverpool and Manilla. 


BIRTH. 

Jan. 12, 1836. At Macao, the lady of Don Gi. 
briel de Yrurdagoyena, of a son and heir. 


MARRIAOE. 

Jan. 12. At Macao, Senhor Joaquitn Joze Fer- 
reira Vciga to Joanna x\nna, second daughter of 
Jacob Gabriel Ullman, Esq., formerly chief of the 
Swedish factoiy at ('antun. 


DEATH. 

Frh, 28. At Canton, in his fifith year, Cenqus, a 
native merchant, coimeiled with the foreign trade 
tor upwards of forty years. 


janu S'Outh 2i(!JaIr0. 

APPOINTMENTS. 

jM/,yl9. Frani is Allmiin, Esu., to be police ma- 
Mstra'ie for district ot Campbell Town ; and Geo. 
itewart, Esq., to be ditto for district of Guulburn. 


BIRTHS. 

April 2.'i. The lady of Wm. Bell, Esq., of Chest- 
nut Park, Hunter's River, of a wm «nd heir. 

Mayi). At Maitland, the lady of II. J. Pilcher, 
Esq., of a son. 

14. Mrs. Buike, of a daughter. 

12 . Mis. G. M. Simpson, of a son. 

21. At Cedar-ford, Maitland, Mrs. Fletcher, of 

“ jS' 4 ? At Moore Bank, the lady of H. Bayly, 
of a daughter. 

8. At .Sydney, Mrs. Barnett, of a sou. 

— ,Mis. .lames Ablcrson, of a son. 

10. Mr. Thos. Smith, of a daughter. 

12. At .Sydney, Mis. Kills, ot a son. 

1.3. At .Sydney, the wile of lieorge Cavanagli, 
Esq., of a son. 

28. At Ramham, Bathurst, the lady of Thomas 
Ran.e, Esq., of a daughter. 

.'Ml. At Rainham, the lady of J. W. Lowe, Esq., 
of a daughter. 

July Mis. H. A. Castles, of a son. 

9. At Maitland, the lady of A. B. Lowe, Esq , 
H.N., of 8 daughter. 

11. Mrs. Hcnder.son, of a daughter. 

Mrs. ('’iirlewis, of a daughter. 

21. Mrs. Alex. Andrews, of a sou. 

Lately. At Sydney, the lady of Capt. Pearson, 
of the Lady of the iMke, of a son aiul heir. 

— Mrs. B. Davies, of a son. 

— At Sydney, Mrs. Broad, of a son. 

MARRIAGES. 

JlfaF2. At Sydney, Mr. Ainsworth to Anne 
Jane, third daughter of Mr. Wm. Bowen. 

12. AtNydncy, Edw. D. Day, Esq., of H.M. 
C-?d regt., and police magistrate Vale of Clwyd, to 
Margaret, daughter to James Raymond, Esq., 

***T6!"AiSy5nJy™Capt. J. S. Papps, tate of the 
Wolfe, to Sarah, third daughter of Mr. Ikln, of 
Cumberland .>treet. - j 

26. At Sydney, Robert Lowe, Esq., of Mudgee, 
to Miss Elisa Sophia Middleton, of Sydney. 

June 3. At Macquarie Park, Prospect, Capt. 
Morris, of the Australian, to Sarah, daughter of 
Mrs. Charles Whalan, of that place. 

7. William Aird, Esq., Belleisle, to Mrs. Ann 
Campbell. Sydney. 

25. At Sydney. T. C. Hanngton, Esq., asidstOTt 
colonial secretary, to Frances Leonora, eldest 
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daughter of the Hott. Alex, M'Leey, E<q.« colo. 

hir. P. C. Abbott, eldeet aoa of 
p H. Abbott, Esq<, of Brunswick Square, Lon* 
don, to Miss Helen Marla Ashton, of Hunter 
street, Sydney. 

July"}. At Sydney, John O’Brien, Esq., late of 
the King’s County, and now of the Sydney Col- 
lege, to Mrs. Mary Ann Thompson, relict of J. 
1». Thompson. Esq , of Cork. 

— At Sydney, Mr. Charles Whalan to Miss Eli- 
sabeth Harper. 

(). At Sydney, Mr. John Marsden, of Loma es- 
tate, Mulgoa Forest, to Sarah, second daughter of 
GiU)ert Muiiro, Esq., Brighton estate, St Vincent. 

]5. At Hecvesdale, Inverary, John S. Murphy, 
Fm|., ofKillarney, Ireland, to Elizabeth Ann, el- 
df?t daughter of Jame-, It. Stylos, Esq. 

215. At Sydney, Henry O’Brien, Esq., J. P., of 
Yawi, to Isabella, eldest daughter of Capt. McDo- 
nald, H.M.mhregt. 


SStestrm fliustralia. 

MARRIAOKS. 

iJprIIM. At Freemantle, S. G. Henty, Esq., son 
of Thomas Henty, Esq., of Launreston, Van Die- 
men’s Land, to Miss Jane Pace, second daughter of 
Capt. Walter Pace, formerly of the Hon. E. I. 
Company’s service. 

28. At Albany, Arthur Trimmer, Esq., of Swan 
River, to Mary Ann, daughter of Capt. Sir Richard 
Spencer, C.B., of King George’s Sound. 


DKATH. 

March 16. At Freemantle, Mr. Alfted Unwin. 


i[tl.ttu'ittus. 


Mfly.?. At Windsor, Mr. William Christy, son 
of Beni. Christy, E'.q., Chalk Dale House, Wel- 
wyn. liertfonlsnire, England. 

10. Suddenly, at his seat Oswald, Hunter’s Ri- 
ver, William Harper, Esq., aged 44. He had the 
melancholy misfortune, about nine years since, to 
lose his eye-sight in government service, which he 
h..s endured with the greatest of patience. 

14. Mr. David Wilrocks, of Sydney. 

17. At Ironbank Hill, near Newcastle, John 
L.iurie I'l.att, Esq., aged 54. Mr. I’lalt was one of 
the first em igt ant seti lemon Hunter’s River. 

IH. At .syilney, Mr. 11, Dorward, aged2«. 

20. At Maitirind, Mrs. Walter Rotton. 

211. Aged 42, Elizabeth Eleanor, wife of Capf. 
lohn Foreman, of Denmark Cottage, Parramatta. 

-- At Sydney, Mr. Joseph Pich, aged 45. 

28. At Sydney, John Wighton, Esq., J. P,, of 
Drar.don, Hunter’s River. 

2!4. At Penrith, Miss Charlotte East. 

suddenly, the Rev. Riehard 
Hill, many years otHclatmg clergyman of St. 
James's Church, aged S;j. 

June 2. At Sydney, Mr. Newman, an old and 
rmiuHted colonist. 

7; At Sydne), at an advanced age, Hannah, 
wife of Daniel Cooper, Esq., of the firm of Ciwper 
and Levy, warehousemen, 

11. W liilbl imiceeding to his estate on the Lower 
Hawkesbury, William Ascough, Esq., aged (5(1. 

1 he tneluncholy event is supimsed to have haii- 
jtened by the vtsscl, in which he was a passenger, 
being upset by a sudden gust of wind, liy which all 
on board, Jii number cighi persons, pei{»hcd. 

J«'g 3. At S> (liiey , .Mr. Geoigc Best. 

/. At Cl.ireville, Dr. Hush. 

10. At Sydney, in her 24(h year, Amelia, wife of 
A. Hunt, of the Gei eral Post Oflice. 

14. At Hunter’s River, Dr. Parmeler, agtsl 48, 
alter a res denee of nineteen years in this loloiiy. 
r . A^,^®"bam Court, Sarah, eldest daughter of 
Capt. Allman, late of the 4Kth regt. 

Lately. At Sydney, Mr. John Stubbs, aged 24. 


Fan Siirmrn'0 naitb. 

&H!rPlXQ. 

Hobart Town.~June 18. Ciuhna 
ime 19. Rrfffa, from Mauri 

iBnni from I iveriiool and Hlo d< 

Jawlro-SMl Mid iMthian, from Leith.-27. Or 
from China.— July ;2. Eveline, from London 


siiirriNG. 

jfmt'al*.— Aug. 28. Jannet, Indemnltv, and Riek 
all fiom London.— Sept. . 1 . Emerald, from Liver* 
jKxil; I'aragon, from Bristol. 

Dfjwrtoms.— Aug. 14. Auffuetui, for Calcutta.— 
IR Atrturus, for Ceylon.— LM. HW'om, for Cll- 
ciifta. — Sept. 3. Citj/ uf Eitinburyh, for Madras.-* 
4. Lady Wilmot Hot tun, for Ceylon. 


Cape of (Doob jSiope. 

APPOINTMENTS. 

Sept. 21. — His Exc. the Governor has been 

E leased, on the recommendation of his Honour the 
lent. Governor of the Eastern Districts, to make 
the following appointments: ns.— Duncan Camp- 
b<‘ll. Esq., civil coinmisHiimer of Albany and So- 
merset, to resume his duties as resident magistrate 
of Albany on 1st octoher.— Hougham ifiidson, 
Esq., agent general for the Kafir tribes, to act also 
as secretary to the lieutenant governor.— Mr. Wil- 
liam Oeddy to lie clerk to the said secretary.— Mr. 
Hector laiwen to be clerk to the clerk of the peace 
of Albany, v Bcddy. 

Sept. 20.— Jacobus J. Le Sueur, Esq., tobe aisii- 
Cant resident magistrate of Cape Town, 

Pieter Auret, Esq , to be assistant Judge and su- 
perintendent uf i>oIice of Cape Town. 


•SHIPPINO. 

ifrr/w/s.— Sept. 28. Lady Nugent, from Sheer- 
ness (for V.I). Ldnd).--‘;o. f/rco, from Cork.— Oct. 
2. Capru'oiH, from Liveipool.— 3. Rtmalind, from 
Havre; Comwull, from London.- 5. Surah, from 
Liverpool for V. I). Landi.— ID. Lmoettuff' from 
London; Juhn Mnmh, fioni Llanelly; and Ccm- 
reut, from Liverpool.— J 4. llroTbomehury, from 
London. — 15. Carnatic, from London.— IFei/ingfon, 
from London. 


BIRTH. ^ 

Sept. 26. AtD’Urban, Mrs. Beck, of a daughter 

St. jtitltna. 

MARRIAQE. 

Ort. 17. Capt. J. F. G. Campbell, H.M. 91st 
regt., to Caihirine Elizabeth, eldest daughter of 
Capt. Cha.Ies C. Alexander, Royal engineers. 
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[Jak. 

HOME INTELLIGENCE. 


LAW. 

JuniriAL CoHMiTTKE Privt Coukcil, 
Nov. 2C. 

Mutee Lai Oppudhia^ v. Juggernauth 
Gurg. — This was an appeal from the 
Court of Siidder Dewanny Adawlut, 
Bengal. After hearing counsel for the 
Appellant, 

Lord Brougham intimated, that their 
lordi^hips did not intend to call upon the 
counsel for the respondent, considering 
that the appellant had not made out a 
case sutficiently strong, on the two ob- 
jections urged by him against the decree 
of the court below, to justify their lord- 
ships in reversing it. The decree of the 
court below was, therefore, allinned, but 
without costs. 

Dec. 5. 

Jnnnokee-das v. the King, at the pros, 
of H. Doss. — I’his was an appeal from 
the Supreme (’ourt, Calcutta. The ap- 
pellant was convicted of a conspiracy, 
and applied to the Supreme Court lor a 
new trial ; this application was refused, 
and against this relusal the present ap- 
peal was brought. 

Sir J. Bosanquet gave jinlgment, rever- 
sing the decree of the Supreme Court, 
granting leave to the appellant to have a 
new trial. 

Dec. n. 

Rajnnder Nantin Bai and others v. 
JBijai Got'ind Sing.—’l'lm was an ap- 
plication to amend an order in council 
of the 16th April 1834. confirming a 
report ol their lordships. • The appli- 
cants were the appellants on that occa- 
sion (which was an appeal from Bengal), 
and were at the time minors; their guar- 
dian, however, altivough in possession of 
funds to carry on the appeal, neglected 
their Interests, and the case w'as heard in 
the absence of any party to represent 
them. The report of their lordships, 
which W'as confirmed by Ills Majesty in 
Council, affirmed the decree of the court 
below. 

Lord Brougham said that, under the 
circumstances, their lordships would ad- 
vise His Majesty to amend the Order in 
Council, and to re- hear the appeal. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

TH* LATK i)R. Morrison’s ciumese 

LiBUAKY. 

The late Rev. Dr. Morrison, in the year 
]624>, brought to England a collection of 
Chinese books, in every branch of the lite- 
rature of that nation, which he had ob- 
tained by great perseverance, and at an 
* See Vol. XIV. p. 142. 


expense of £2,000. It consists of about 
900 distinct works, occupying nearly 
10,000 (Chinese) volumes, and forming 
undoubtedly the most complete library of 
fthinese literature to be found in Europe. 
Ilis design, in bringing this library to Eng- 
land, was to offer it as a free gift to his 
country, provided it could be rendered 
the means of introducing into it the study, 
and of establishing, in one of its seats of 
literature, a school for the cultivation of 
the Chinese language. Not meeting with 
encouragement in this primary design, he 
projected a society, under the title of “ The 
I.anguagc Institution,” to whose apart- 
ments in Bartlett’s Buildings the library 
was transferred. The object of the Insti- 
tution W'as to give instruction to all persons 
desirous of obtaining a knowledge of the 
Chinese and other Oriental languages; 
and gratuitously to such as intended to 
devote their attainments to the ]>ropaga- 
tion of Christianity. Dr. Morrison him- 
self attended, at stated hours, and gave 
instructions in Chinese to several pupils. 
After his return to China, the Institution 
languished, and at length was closed. 
The library, according to the doctor’s di- 
rections, was placed, under the care of 
Trustees, in the house of the London 
Missionary Society, where it still remains. 
The Trustees have since made several 
efforts to dispose of it to the government 
and other public bodies, in their own 
country, but without success. In the 
mean time, the attention of the Profes.sor 
of Chinese in the college of France hav- 
ing been attracted to it, and a catalogue 
granted, overtures of purchase for the 
Royal Library of Paris w'ere made, on the 
communication of which to the doctor, he 
declared it to be his determination that 
it .should not be sent out of England. In 
consequence of the death of Dr. Morrison, 
and the very inadequate provision which 
is found for the support of his widow, 
and a family of seven children,— five under 
the age of ten years, (and one only, his 
eldest son, provided for),— it becomes im- 
perative that this unique collection should 
be rendered available to the better support 
of his family, and the education and future 
establishment of his children. To give 
effect to this interesting measure, by in- 
viting an extended and liberal subscription 
for the purchase of the library, is the ob- 
ject of the present address. 

It would derogate from the honour of 
the country, to doubt that a plan, intend- 
ed to express public esteem for the me- 
mory, and benevolent feeling towards the 
family, of a man, whose name— whether 
he is regarded as the founder of the Anglo- 
Chinese College, the compiler of his groat 
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Chinese and English dictionary, the chief 
translator of the Holy Scriptures into Chi- 
nese, or for many years the able servant 
of the East- India Company, as Chinese 
translator to their factory at Canton, — 
presents so many claims to the esteem of 
his countrymen, will meet with their 
conlial support. From Dr. Morrison’s 
original intention in bringhig this liUraijf 
to England, it is concluded that a destC 
nation of it, which shall render it instru- 
nicntal in promoting the study of the Chi- 
nese language in Great Britain, will erect 
the best monument to his memory, jiiid 
accomplish his patriotic desire thereby to 
confer an important benefit upon his coun- 
try. With this view, the friends of the 
deceased, who have undertaken to conduct 
the measure now submitted to public at- 
tention, beg respectfully to recommend, 
that, as the library w’lll be obtained by 
voluntary donations, the 'rriistecs of the 
fund shall be authorised to present it, as 
a gift, to one of the most eminent liti'rnry 
institutions of the metropolis, the direc- 
tors of which shall be willing to iiKstitutc 
A Professoksiiip ok thf CiiiNrsK L\n- 
cc AGK. The increased interest which re- 
cent political events have given to the 
vast and important regions of the globe, 
over which that language and its cogiiutc 
dialects prevail, seems to invite Great 
Britain, at this crisis, to the lionoiir as 
M'ell as the advantages of adopting .i mea- 
sure wliich, together with other impoitant 
icMilts, may yield facilities to the tornia- 
tioii ot future relations between the Clii- 
nese and British nations, 

'I'liese views are submitted to the con- 
sideration ot tlie public, in the confidence 
that they will meet with the concurrence 
and support of Eiiglislimen of all ranks, 
at home and abroad, who feel it an honour 
done to their country, when unassuming 
merit and disinterested labours for the 
good of mankind meet from it a sure, 
though it may only be a posthumous 
reward. 

The following gentlemen have consent- 
ed to become 'rrustces of the fund to be 
faised, until the library shall be legally 
conveyed to the Institutioinvhich shall ac- 
cede to the proposed terms : Sir George 
Tlios. Staunton, Bart., Samuel Alills, 
Esq., Wm. Alers Hunkey, Esq. 

Donations will be received by the fol- 
^wing bankers ; Messrs. Contts and ('o. ; 
Sir Claude Scott, Bart , and Co.; Messrs, 
yilliams, Deacon, and Co.; and Messrs. 
Hankey, and Co. 

TaAVsrATIONS OK THE SCRIWORKS. 

The report of the Translation Committee 
•f the Christian Knowledge Soiieiy on the 
ersions of the Scripture.s, slates, with res- 
>ect to the oriental versions, as follows : 

I be Committee have had the pleasure of 
ccem’ng, by the hands of Archdeacon 
-*i*of.JbMr/t,N.S.VoL,22,No.85. 


Corrie, now Bishop of Madras, a copy 
of the Persian version of the Liturgy, 
which had been completed at Calcutta, 
befoie his departure from India. The 
Bishop having stated, in his conference 
with the Committee, that he considered a 
Teloogoo version of the Liturgy would be 
very usetul, and was likely soon to be very 
much wanted in southern India, his loid- 
shlp has been empowered, in conjunction 
with the district Committee at Madras, to 
make arrangements for effecting a transla- 
tion into that language. The Commit ti e 
have received, from both the Bishop of Cal- 
cutta and the Bishop of Madras, testimonies 
to the value of the report made to the 
Committee, hiat year, by Professor H. H. 
Wilson, of Oxford, on tlie slate of the 
existing versions of the Holy Scriptures in 
the Indian languages. The Bishop of Cal- 
cutta states, that the report, and the sug- 
gestions of the Committee, should be well 
and anxiously considered by himself and 
the authorities of Bishop’s College. The 
Syndicate of Bishop’s (’ollege had agreed 
to print an edition of1)r, Pococke’s version 
of the Liturgy in Arabic ; the parts which 
were wanting in the original edition having 
been supplied by Mr. Tytlcr, and other 
members of the .Syndicate, The new Arabic 
version of the Liturgy, which was noticed 
in the last re])ort, has been completed ; and 
has been brought fiotn Malta to England, 
by the Uev. C. F. Schlienz, under whose 
superintendence it has been executed. Thu 
residence of Mr. Sclilunz in England will 
enable the Conunittee to have the whole 
work lliorouglily examined ; and from the 
report >^hich has been made to them of such 
parts as have been examined, they entertain 
great hopes that it will be found worthy of 
the Society, and will be generally accepta- 
ble to Oriental Cliiistians. They consider 
that the circumstance of the older version 
having been completed simultaneously at 
Calcutta, will give additional interest to tbe 
new' work, and will enable them to make 
it more perfect.” 

FULt. BATTA. 

We arc glad to find that the despatch, 
granting full balta to all £uro|)enn officers 
within two hundred miles of each presi- 
dency, has this week been forwarded to 
India. This beneficial mea.sure will afford 
great relief to tbe officers of the Indian 
army, at the large ICiiropean stations, such 
as Belgauin, Bellary, and Dinapore; and 
moreover, places the Madras and Bombay 
officers on an equality, in point of batta, 
with those of Bengal.- -Naval and Alii, 
Gaz, Dec. 24. 

JAPAN. WARE. 

In the minutes of evidence before the 
Commitice of the Commons on Arts and 
Maiiufactuics, is that of Mr, Samuel 
(0 
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Wildey, a japanner of Birmingham, who 
was examined touching that branch of 
trade in England. Speaking of the Chi- 
rieee japan-ware, he says: “the material 
they (the Chinese) use I consider one great 
means of their goods looking so much 
better than ours. Their material, after it 
is laid on, whether it is gold or gold pow- 
der, is never varnished, and tJiero is a 
degree of brilliancy and richness that m-ver 
appears after it is varnished : we are 
obliged to varnish ours to preset ve its 
colours, in doing which, we lose a great 
part of its brilliancy. Some year-, ago, we 
procured gold powder from Cliina, and 
could make it appear of the same appear, 
ance as that from Canton ; and we found 
it very valuable indeed for the purpose of 
imitating the Indian cabinets, and (he 
various articles we have to copy or repair ; 
but there is a different appearance, as dif- 
ferent as possibly can be, between the I ndian 
gold and gold powder, and tliat of British 
manufacture ; and the m.iterjal they use 
for laying on the gold is different : we are 
informed it is gum extiacted from frees, 
and when the parts arc laid on, they are the 
very same as though you cut small gold 
wires and laid them in— there is that pro- 
minence ” He adds, that tltey could not 
procure this gold powder in trade ; that it 
was not aiialyy.cd, but he thinks it is pie- 
pared by a chemical process. — p. a. 775 
--786*. 

BENGAL MILITAIIY ORPHAN SOCIKTV. 


an island in lat. 9® 56' 15"; long. H 30 
11' 40". The two survivors were saved 
from tlie Boydang savages by the natives 
of Murray’s Island, by whom they were 
well treated. Capt. Lewis landed on 
Boydang, and found the skulls, arrangi-d 
under a shed, in the middle of the island 
near the place where the savages feast on 
their victims. He conveyed them o„ 
board, and destroyed tlie sknll-liouse 
and walls, and every coco-nut tree on the 
island. 

IIETHIEMENTS, &c. FROM TIIK 
COMPANY’S SERVICE. 

BENGVr. KSTABLISHMFNT. 

Pcnsiinii‘rl in Kni(laml.— 'Sir. P. M. Wyurh, 
nior nierdiaiit.— Mr. J. S. Udny, factnr, on lf)th 
Urt.UttlK— Lieut, Kdward Maybery.jicnMonestab., 
from ,'i!h Oct. UtUti. 

Uvtired — (’apt. Rolwrt McMiilliii. 44th N.I., 
from 21st July ian> —Capt. It. t’. Baker, arlillcri, 
from Jtth .July IH'K! — Lieut. J.itues \\ ooils, ot in- 
fantiy, from I'tlth Oct. Ili;t4.— Lieut. L'luilis Cook, 
linaluU — Suif,'. C. M. Madeod, from 24lli \h(t. 

Hev. .Limes Biycc, D.O., diaplam, tnmi 
tilth Aug, llt’td. 

-Lieut. Godfrey Greeti, 40th N.I., 
from 15th July llttL 

M A I) It A S KST4 IILIS U 51E.N T. 

Hi’tiiod in Kiifrlfiiiil.— lAvut. Col. David Ilt'ss, of 
infantry, from 1 Itli sq.t. 1(04.— Major St. John II. 
French, Kuiopeaa reat., from lithSept. IR'lii.- 
(’apt. Win. Klsey. of infantry, from J5lh Nm. 
llfW — (’apt. Robert Frew, 44fh N.I., from fith 
July Ili;t4.--(’apl. n. 11, Matkeiiiiie, aitillery, (rom 
‘J2d June llUti. - Lient. L. E. Duval. 27th N.I., 
fiom tith Vug. Kt'ld. -Lieut. R. II. l.ushmgton, 
of Invalids, Irom nth July l!l.'l(j.— Assist. !?urg. 11. 
R. Green (Lonl (’live Fund). 


On the 17th Doceinher IS’Rj, a piece of 
plate was presented to ,1. Giiersoii, Es(|. 
by the tnothers and guardians of various 
wards connected witii the Bengal Military 
Orphan Society, as a token of sincere 
gratitude, for Ids unremitting attention, 
and unceasing exertions to promote their 
comfort and welfare, duiing the many 
years he retained the situation of agent to 
tlie Society. 

“ THE CHARLES EATON.” 

Copies of two papers, written by Capt. 
Lewis of H. M. Schooner jsabef/a, (de- 
spatched to Torres Straits, in search ot the 
crew of the Charln Euiout left with the 
natives of l\Iuriny’s Ishand, in July 18,36, 
have been tiansmitted to England from 
Batavia, where they wore dropped by the 
Commander of tlie H.E.I.C. brig-of-war 
Tigris, Capt. Lewis therein states, that 
he has ascertained that the passengers and 
crew of the vessel, which was wrecked on 
the barrier reef, had been murdered by 
the savages, except two, John Irehuid, 
boy of the Charles Eaton, and a little boy 
named William Doyley, son of Captain 
Doyley, of the Bengal artillery. Ireland 
states that the captain and passengers and 
crew, landing on two rafts, were murdered 
in his prestmeo by the savages of Boydang, 


HOMlt VV KVrAHMsIlMrNT. 

W‘(tH‘d III Kiiu>'iiid — Liout. (’ol. James Barol.u , 
of ml.mtry, from L’.llh July l)l.i(i.— ('apt. Thoiii.i-- 
Bell, 'nil N.L, fiom l.'ith June -Lieut \. 
W. B. F.tzrov, 1st L. ('. — Surg. John M' Neill, 
m.D., trom 4th JunelUJfi. 

|{•^\;•(llld — 2il Lu-ut, 11. VV. Alkmlyre, of engi- 
neers, from 2!)ili June Ri:t(i. 

rniiin'i'd Jrinn ivini/ f.i\t (hav ing he 11 .ib- 
.sent live veils .— Surg. Wm. D.ilg.iirns, m.d., 
from Uth Nov. llfW. 


Ills MAJESTY’S FORCES IN 
THE EAST. 

PItOMOTlON.S AND CHANGES. 

4r/i L. Drnf'<i. (at Bombay), staff’ Assist. Surp.W. 
Grant to be assist, surg., v. Wilkins prom, in 41‘it 
F. (2:i Dec. »;). 

Uith L. Drofro. fin Bengal). Cornet Thos. Rattle 
to be iieut. by imn b., v. Ellis ajip. to 9lh L Drags ; 
T. M. L. VVVgncIm to be cornet by pureh., v. 
Rattle (both 2.1 Dee. .’Iff) , 

2d Font (at Bombay) Lieut. .L E, .Simmons to 
beadj., V. Robinson prom. (11 Junc.'Ki). 

Gth Foot (at Bombay'. Ens. F. Dyke to be Iieut-, 
V. Richardson der (9 .Sept. .Hi); Ens. W. W. I’at- 
terson from 2il W. I regt., to be ens., v. Dyke (16 
Dec.) 

I'Jth Foot (at Bombay). ‘?urg. Alex Ilamilton. 
M.D., from 41.st regt. to be surgeon, v. Radford 
dec. ;2.') Dec. 36). 

21«r Foot (at Van Diemen’s Land). Lieut. F. G. 
Ainslie to be adj., v. Young who resigns the adju- 
tancy only (16 Dee. 39). 

26r/i Foot sin Bengal). Geo. Sweeny to lie ens. 
by purch., v. .Smyth who retires (25 Nov. 36). 

31ji< Foot (in BengaB*. Lieut. H. B. Higgb»» 
from h. p. Canadian Fencibles, to be Iieut. v. 
Richard Boys who cxcht (23 Dec. 36). 
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*\th Font (at Madras). Ens. H. Hanlinpe to te 
liJnL V. Lloyd dec. (A5 lune Kn*. H. W. 
Kl)hrevs to be licut. by purch.. v. HardmRe 
UhLo iirdin. by purch. has been cancellpd , .and 
j.V lilrymple to be ens., v. Humphreys (b.>th 
Dec.) 

' wif/, K.of (at Bomlwy). Richard OlpherNtobo 
oil's bN purch., V. Compton, whose app. has not 
taken place 2 Dec. .'i.')). 

41 sr Fimf (at Madras). Assist. Surpt. W. M. Wil- 
k iis tmin4lh Dra^s. to bo surf'con, v. ILunilton 
,,m.‘to 17 th F. >2:» Dec. 3)) . 

4'ir/* Foot (m Hen^'al . C.ipt. s. Blyth to be 
in 1101 by purch., v. Conry who .0 prom. b> purcii. 
llX-en Aincellod. (22 Nov ;«! . 

yit/i F'Ot (in New .south Wales). Lb-ut. U. I*.‘t- 
IPV. from Rifle Brigade, to l>e lient., v. Mop’vt.in 
Uo evch. (JIth Dec. ;H)); Kns. H. \\.i'l«ly to be 
liput , V. Hatton dec. (4 M.ay .Id j J. J. Emi.h to 
beetis. V. Waddy (K! Dec.) 

F'lit !iil Madras). Ens. .1. R. M.e.i.ilh to Ik; 
lifut. by purch. V. Daiibony prom.; an.l 11. II. 
Wairen'to be ens. by purch., v. Magiaih. (botli 
!) Dec. ;iri). 

.Wfi Fmt (in Ceylon). Maj. .F. W. Frith to lie 
lieul. col. by purch , v. Clifford who retiies s C.i »l. 
W. Firebr.'ic to be major by purch , v. Frith; 
l.iciit C Bridge to he capt. by purch., v. Kire- 
br.iu': aod Ens. J. I*. Iliiinetobelieut. bv punh., 

V. Bridge (all Ki Dec. ;«i) ; C. \Vni 'rhomiison to 
be tils. b\ purch., v. Hume prom. 2.1 Dec ) 

(i|v( F>i>t (in Ceylon). Assist. Sui;;. W liter 
Bl.ikf, troin INIth F. to be surgeon, v. St. Joint 
jiroin. (!) Dec. 3l!) 

W/ Font (.t* M idras'. Ens. O. Nicinda. to Ik- 
111 lit. V. Slopt'ord dec (2(5 M ly ;i(,i ; Kii'..ind xd). 

W. (5iiy to hate r.iiik of lieiit. (27 do.); Win. 
Ml N'.iir to be eiis., s. Niiliolas 2 l)ts\) 

UMFxt .It Madias). I< us \. I,\ii« h. iroui li .>. 
>illm‘l)at King’s (leiiu 111 I. •gioii, to bee ■> '. 
I' s. Cass, 111 whoe\ih. (J'l \o\ Imis. P 1 

nk (iiitdoii to b,* lii'Ut., \. IliUoii d(i. ('"I’l 
Ill'll' , Ml) ; Win. Hiitchuih to be ens., x.tiMi .i 
U'd Dei. I 


7!Wi Font (in Ceylon'. I, 'cut, F. R. N.i.sb, fioin 
(iXlnii Bide ii'i't. to be lieut., v. Moms who 
c\ih. (1(5 Dec. ;j(i,. 

(i\vliiii III fix l{i‘i't. Ilenrv Du Veinel to be I'd 
lieiit., V llamiltoii dec. (2.') Nov. 3(1' . l.imt.Wm. 
Morris, tuMii 71HI1 F., to be Jst licut., v. .\asn wlio 
txili. (Hi Dei.J 


Rem/.— C.tpt. Win. Elscy, lion. E I. (on- 
P'lny’s *'ei viie, and |) lyin.isti rof Ci top .iiy’sdi j.ot 
it 1 hath.iiM, 1 1 li.ixe loial r.-mk ot ( i,it on, while 
<m)di)jed 111 England (2 iJii . ’10 ; M ijoi J.uiies 
Mil hail, Hon. E. I. Com)i.iny's ''irviie, to be 
lieut.-iol. ill East In lies only ( 11 th M.i> .'.0). 

The iinder-iiientioiifil Cadets of the Hon E I. 
Coin)mii>'» Service to h.tse te.nporaiy i.ink of 
Fiisigii during the period of their Iniiig plncil 
imdi r commaiiil ot Ciil. Pasley at Challi.iiii lor 
lii’ld iiislnii’tioiis in artof sappmi,' .ind iriiinng;— 
l{. II. Smith anil W. F. Mairiott (2.) Dec. .’Wi). 

Maj.-Cen. Sir Willoughby Cotton, second in 
coiniiiaiiil of the Bengal army, h.t.s appointed his 
son, Captain Willoughby Colton, of the -lUh, to 
be his aide-de-camp. Mnj.-tien. .lames Watson, 
on the Bengal army, whom blr Willoughby le- 
places, is ordered home. 


Kith July; Hinxiimd, Sincla'r, fiom Cape l.’ttb 
t)it. ; and lliinran, from tlie Mriutilii'S 

11th Sept, and Cape 7th Oct.; all at Deal.—". 
Mor' «//,/)v. Cummin from Bomlwy 2(ith Aug.; 
ai Liverpool — It. .hiu. (iiillilli, from Bombay 
2!tth J'lly, and Mamitnis PJtliSppt.; otf Poits- 
nioutb — ^!l. Il’i'tor, Siiiitli, tiom Bet'g'l .'ith July; 
and (.f.cv, O ivmer, fiom C.ipe 7tli Oct. ; both at 
Deal; II m, Howson. fiom Manilla 1st June, and 
C.iji* I’nili .sqit : olf tork. !.■». X/o-emi, (5 :iv. 
from B“tigd 27ih July, and Cape Kith Oct. ; otf 
PoitMiioiith.— 1(5. R««i(/o/f/, Cioiich, from ('aiUon 
2'd Xiiril ; at Deal.- 2(i. Deal, from 

Canton, \n)er 2(ilh July, and Boston 2ilth Nov. ; 
at (\n\i -,.—'21. Alrlniili-, (liithrie, Irmn Bombay 
21l)i \ng. , olf Weyin'Mith.— 22. Mnluhiir, Fro- 
bishfi , fiom Bombay l.'tbsi'pi.; at Livrriiool — 
C/onii, Ponsiiiibv, fioin Bengal 4th sppt. ; olf 
lloljliead --i.'t. Iit», Mai kwDoil, from Ceylon *27th 
\u '. ; oil ll.istings —Soriili, Saddler, from .‘'Ji.im, 
and Smgapiire iMsl \ug.; otf Plsmontb.— 

Nelson, from Bat.ivi.i I Itli Sept ; and I .Vrnw/ 
('lif s.si‘, llarkeiia, fiom Bil.ivi:i (tor Rolteril.mi); 
b'lth olf D.iver.— 24. Jtinirs Tnrtnii, Turcan. from 
Btngal j'lth .Inly; at Liverpool.— Xbrno Ihrnng, 
Uariii'iiii k, Irivii n.iliMa; oiVDover. — 2(5. Antta- 
h'-ll/i, X'isliulliei. frniii M.uuituis !)th Oct., and 
< iipe 1st .Nov.; olf Pen/.anre. 

Ih'inirtni cv. 

Nov. .’0. John Sftimit, Piyn, for Bombay; from 
l,iver|M>ol.— Oi'i . 1 1. Mini/ Hnrth’o, Priestinan, 
foi Madi.is and Bengal; Iroiii Coik.— 12, Ttijih^, 
M.illonv, lor Beng.il ; tioiii Deal.— //WH’e////i(, 
lot V. I). L.uid .111,1 N.S. Wales; from l.iver|iool. 
— 1.». Ihc hiiii'hinnJiiii’, llopkiiis, for Bombay; 
lliiuiiin, Bicluids, loi ('.iju* and Mauritius; and 
Mfov/, 'I’uriMii, tor ilillo ilifio; all trom Denl.- 
jo. Ctiikm.iv, for Ciipo; lii'/itfal Vnvhrt, 

''tew.iul, for Iteiig.il , Snmh Hum/, Eiaijs, for 
(h.'i', .mil ( oii'iiiiMhnr, Fislier, for M.'uiiilins; 
i'; li no |).,i| — r Wiilkir, for .nml 

.g i;i.' • : ft I'll it O' Mill'i, lor 
Mils,.'! , lio n Kil'iuiiib. 21. I’ll Ill/ll III!, I.oiig, 
I' 1 Itiri'ay; l.o-n F iluiou'li. ■ ('’on v, S,,,iili, lor 
Rio 'i- J.iiieir > .tint N.S. Walt t, Innii Hi .it (siikc 
to! Ilvwuikiil, .mil .'ll lianils si>|i]i(i. il 10 h.iie 
)uil'h,il). Tiitn It, Coikhuili, lol C,t|»e: tiom 
li.im ite.— 22. II itlnini Hi e, I' Ills, for I, unit i s- 
ton; Ihnrt,, t.’eoige, for Miisi.it; .mil 11 irosi, 
t.iey, (or Cejion, xia Coik (witli iroops); and 
Smnh, Wh.iesile, loi Hohait 'I'own (wil'i loii- 
XII''); .ill fioiii Poitsiiioulh. -IhlK’ht, Jiti’i'ison, 
for C.ipe, anil Itirh'inl Ihlt, Bill, lot l.amiiisloii ; 
bolh tiom Dial.— ’•'oK/i Jti<itti<liii, Xlliii, for 
S mill An.ln.lia; tin, 11 Plvmmi!li. -'JVoiyaov Luo*. 
ti/, Hnlley, toi N. s, Wale,; fioin 'I'orliiiy.- 2.1. 
f <//(/•,/«»•, Rose, loi Ca|U‘, M.nlias, and Bengal; 
lioiii Ihiilsmi util •('iimlnir, Willi.uus, for N. S. 
U.ili.s} fill'll Dell.— /<>(/ HoiriH, Spiltiill, for Ben- 
gal ; Hi‘'ii‘iiit, V. iili.mis, fill n ng.il ; //ei'u, Sinall- 
wood, lor llalavi.i a’lil Smgaiiore; .ilrlnnr. Smith, 
fill B.ilavM and Ibiiia: .mil John, Whyte, for 

D. L.ind aiiil \. s Wab's; a'l trim l.i\er|iooI. 
- -21. P'//(/i//fi, I,o,uU-r, fur C.i le .mil llomhav ; 
I’l. in Porisuio'ill'. -.Sf iiorje A/, I'X.ins, for Hom- 
b.iv ; fiiim Deal.- I.nifin, f.illm.m, lor Bimiliiy ; 
fioiii I ixeipiKil — 2,i hnt/i’ili/, li’oberlsoii, for Bom- 
biy; HiifiiJ, Ili'.ith foi Caiiean.l Bomliiy ; anil 
lliiiihiii, M'tiill, tor Beiig.il : .ill from Liver, kkiI. — 
2(5. Hioir, Purler, (or Mauiitiiis; ,mil Hnhinil IVul- 
kvf. Fuller, tor Bombay ; liotli from Livir|)nol.— 
2B /ff/yei/oi/, (.ilbes, fur Madias and Bengal ; iroin 
Portsmouth. 


INDIA SHIPPING. 

Arnmla. 

Dec. 1. li/idfret, Crossby, from Bengal r,th July, 
Hi/tdim, Lowthian, from Boinbav .’Jl-.l July, 
wlh at Liverpool. — Oni/x, NichiPsin, from M i- 
‘IfM unh July, and Manritluii 23 1 .Vug.; off' Mar- 
gate.— -2. Relianre, Bowen, from Bombay Pth 
; off Liverpool — John McLellan, McDonaM, 
Bombay 10th Aug.; and IVilhum ht/flm, 
J flier, from N. S. Wales IPth June ; both at Deal. 
—Symmetry, Mackwood, from Ceylon 24th July ; 
K M/h-toI# 0/ Lanadnwn, Plant, from 

n ii off Beechy Head.— 3 Lord H'l/liaw 

^tinek, Monro, from Bombay 27th July ; and 
Patterson, from Penang; both at Deal. 
Turner, from Singapore H5th Aug. , at 
.Margate.— j. Sumatra, Ricliards, from Penang 


I’XSSIN'IM IS MIOM INDIA. 

Verl'JIrii. from Chiiii .and M.-uritiiis: Charles 
A. (toidon, Fsi|., and servant; Ales. Maulonaltl, 
Es(| , 'I'Uli regt. aiiil si.n; Jaineh Me Tear, Es(|. 

/Vi /’rtiAJiVA/, from P • iibay : Mrs. (iraham and 
son; J. Ciitk. I tie 22d N. L; Capt. T. 

Graham, 'd .N'.I ; l.ii nt. Walkiiii, ; Dr. J, Don- 
naghue, R..\. 

/Vi Inn, from Bond ay , Mr. Erskine, country 
service; M.ister W. I land*; also the StewariL 
Carpenter, CiMik, and several others, late of the 
ship .Sir ( harlcH Mulrutw. 

Per /lehdki, from .Mauritius; Mrs. and Miss 
Ledo; Mrs. Newin.an; Mr. Clark; Mr. Mair; 
Mr. Newman.— (The following were l.-milcil at the 
Cape; .Mrs. luul M 'S .Munigomery ; Cajit. Came- 
ron : Mr. liiriii). 
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Home InteUigence. 


[Jax, 


Per Hrrn, from Manilla: Mr. Wm. C. Domett. 

Per Adalai'lf, from Bombay : Capt. J. D.Sinythe, 
4th IV. I.; Lieut. W. Hodgson, artillery; Lieut. 
.T rh-imbre, H. M. 20th regt. ; Lieut. D. Gordon, 

H. M. 4th L. Drags. 

Krpprtcd. 

Prr Parsre, from Bengal : George Stockwcll, 
Ksq , Miss Stuckwell ; Mrs. Disandt; Miss 
Fleming. 

Vtir Prrfnrt, from Bombay: Mrs. Col. Beres- 
ford; Mrs. Coi. Kemin : Mrs. Leighton; Miss 
Pattullo; Col. Kemm, .31st N.I. ; Lieut. Leigh- 
ton ; Lieut. Cumberland; Lieut. McPherson; 
two Masters Leighton. 


PASSF.NGKKS TO INDIA. 

Per Hihrrnin, for Madras and Bengal: Capt. 
and Mrs. Pmehard; Mr. and Mrs. .Scott; Messrs. 
Anson, Nott, Williams, J. Balfour, T. Balfour, 
Hautain, Holmes, .Schmidt, Willan, Goldsmith, 
Prere, Bowden, Shewbrick, Papfell. and Thomas. 

Per Palmvra, for Cape and Bombay • Capt. 
Gardner and lady; Rev. Mr. Owen and lady; 
Miss Owen ; Mr. Brown and son ; Mr. Liwrence ; 
Mr. Miles; Mr. Rutherford ; Mr. Ainsllc; Mr. 
Norton. 

Per II. C. steam-ship Atalnnta, Capt. Camp- 
bell, for India: The Moulvee Mohammed Khan 
and suite. 


I.OS.S OF SHIPPING. 

The Camden, Ryan, from New .South W'alesto 
Sourabaya, was totally lost 11th August m the 
Straits of Madura j the greater part of the rigging 
and stores saved. She got upon the locks near 
Ilokk T Island, and filletfwith water. 

The \merlcan hng Marif^iret Oaklet/, Morrell, 
from Canton to New York, was lost at Port Dau- 
phin (Madagusrar), on Illth Pcb.; the crew, and 
part of the laigo saved. 

The Wndoa, Hrisooll, from Liverpool to Bom- 
bay, was totally lost off the Island of Ilenery, about 
.'10 miles S. of Bombay, about Illth August • the 
chief mate and one m.m drowiKsl. 

The Kelra, Shepherd, from Boinb,iv to Liver- 
pool, was totally wrecked 2'd November at i’lco. 
Western Islands. Cicw .saved. 

The Taylor, from C.ihiittr to ('liin.'i, 

in beating down the Ilooghley over the (Jaspar 
Flats, onthe2!)th August, strut K,.ind immediately 
sank— ship and cargo lost— one female servant 
drowned. The cargo consisted of .5,.'l.'i4 bales of 
cotton, L.'iOOb.'igsol'iice, ,34 packages of cigars, 
and two parcels. 

The French slop /t/emut/ec is a total wreck at 
Coriiiga, having gone on shore thera with all sails 
set. 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND 
DEATHS. 

lilKTJls. 

Nuv. 1. At IVladcMra, the lady of George .^totl- 
dart, Ksq., his B.itannic Majesty's Coii’.iil there, 
of a son. 

27. At Edinburgh, the lady of Dr. Uurnes, East, 
India Company’s .Service, of a son. 

Oev. 2. .At Cheltenham, Lady Dariiiig, of a 
still-born son. 

4. At Edinburgh, the lady of Col. Maync, C.B. 
of a son. 

— At Paris, the lady of the Right lion. R. Cut- 
lar Fergussoti, of a son and heir. 

12. At Inchmarlo, Aberdeenshire, the wife of 
Capt. Thomas Shc|)herd, of a daughter. 

21. At Kilburn, Mrs. John D. Dickinson, of a 
daughter. 

S7< At Cheltenham, the Lilly of Major Mitchell, 
of the Madras army, of a son. 

MARRIAOES. 

Nov. 15. At Winton Hill, Lieut.-Col. John Hay,' 
of the Hon. E. 1. Company’s Service, to Margaret, 
vLlesI daughter of James llowden, Esq. 


22. At the Manse of Sconnie, Mr. John WaikM. 
of Canton, China, to Miss Christian Carthm' 
only daughter of the late Mr. David Carthro of 
Calcutta. ’ 


2n. At Inverness, capt. H. Crarklo'v, Hon. P,. i 
Company’s Service, to Susan, second daughter nf 

J. Ross, Esq., of that place. 


Dee. 1. At Leith, David Webster, Esq., late of 
the Hon. E, I. Company’s Service, to Isabella 
Duncan, only daughter of James Duncan, Esq 
merchant, Leith. 


5. At the British Embassy, Paris, Edmund, H 
Plunkett, Esq., to Eliza Louisa Money, widow of 
the late James Money, Esq. 

fi. At St. Mark’s, Kennington, Crawfurd Cross- 
man, Esi|., of the Bengal army, to Elizabeth Hen- 
rietta Craggs, only grandchild of the late Col. 
Holland, of the Bengal artillery. 

8. At St. Pancras Church, Capt. H. C. Baker, 
late of the Hon. E. 1. Company’s Bengal artillery, 
to Mary Ann, daughter of the late James Popple! 
well, Esij. 

— At St, Mary’s, Bryanstone-square, W. Young 
Bazett, Esq., of the Middle Temple, barrister .at- 
law, to Eleonora Margaret, only daughter of the 
late John Doveton, Esq., of the Island of St. 
Helena. 


I.*;. At St, George's, Hanover-square, J. Clarke, 
Esq., major .Mrh regt., to Charlotte Sophia, third 
d.aughter of the late Maj.-gen, Sir John Dalryni* 
pie, B.ut., of North Berwick 
28. AtScole, Norfolk, J. H. Carige, Esq., only 
surviving son of the late ^Iajor John Carige, of 
the Bengal army, to Charlotte, seventh daughter 
of the litc George Lee, E'l),, of Dickleburgh. 

— At Trinity Church, Marylebone, \\ illiam 
Needham, Esq., of the Varteg, Monmouthshire, 
to Camilli, second daughter of Samuel Bosaiiquet, 
Esq., of Upper I larley-strect, 

Ijf/tel'/, At llaggerstone, (’apt. J. Short, Ea»t- 
Imlia .Service, to Miss Caroline Watts, of Ed- 
monton. 


1)1' ATJIS. 

Ott. 2. At St. Omer’s, France, Capt. Charles 
Christie, formerly of the Hon. E. I. Company’s 
n-'ival service, ageil 80. 

Soe 14. At Chatham, Lieut. O. Lowther Mamil- 
toil, of the Ceylon Rifle regt. 

20. \t Bnfchtoii, l*hilip Staunton, Esq., for- 
mcily an oflic ,• in the Hon. East India C’ompany’s 
Service, on the Bengal establishment. 

Dee.]. At Waliner, Haim.ih, relict of Lieut. Col. 
Robert (tonlon, late adjutant-general on the Boin- 
Uiy establishment. 

2. At his residence in Hill Street, Berke)p> 
.Sqn.v'c, Mtij. Geii. the Hon. Sir Charles Grevilic, 

K.C.B. 

4 Richard Wc.stall, Esq., R.A., the cclebratwl 
p iinlcr, aged 7L 

Ill Hanover Street, Hanover Square, Henry 
Comiur, Esq., capuiii in H. M. 40th regt., aged 27. 

— At Kensington, Mrs. Arratooii, formerly of 
Bombay. 

Jl. Xg'd.q.'i, Mary, wife of William Hart, Esq., 
of Bairett Grove, Stoke NowingUui, and dauglitcr 
of Hugh Maltby, Esq., of Olney, Bucks. 

2.3. At 1.3 Hunter Street, Robert Warden Moore, 
youngest .son of .lohn Moore, Esq., of Calcutta, 
ageil 2 moiitlis and 10 days. 

— At his rcddeiice, Lodge Place, Regent’s 
P.trk, Alexander Pearson, Ev; , Lite surgeon to 
the Hon. Company’s P.ictory .it Canton. 

2t;. After a lengthened illness, in his 7J‘l Y*'*’’' 
George Smith, E-,q., of SeLdon, Surrey, and of 
No. 1, Upjtcr Harlfv Street, London, for many 
years a U.rertor of the East India Compaiiv. 

Litel// .\t South ^'hields, Mr. John Winter, aged 
71. He is supposed tr> be the hist survivor of those 
who sailed with Governor Pbiltius to Botany Bay 
in 17H7. He was second officer of the boat, the crew 
of which discovered Port Jackson, and was thefirst 
European who landed at Sidney Cove. 

— At Messina, Dr. R. Nlinino, formerly of the 
Madras establishment. 

— At Booterstown .\veniip, Dublin, aged 7lk 
Capt. P. Killin, Hon. £. I. Company's service. 
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H.D. Tie Ullm P.C. denote j^me eoef, or »nn»^rtiieei.e’ print i k. ndennee (ptr cml.) on Me Mne i 
1). dilteount (per cmt.) on thf tame ; N.D. nu d^‘matnL^The bazar mtinwl it canal to 82 Wi. 9 os. fi 

J.. /•»// KKI maunds aattal ill IIII Aiittnm mntmAt llittttl. I... o.. .. . * . * 


I/, — n/icutiwur manm tt equal to ojj ro. 9os. E 

dn., and m bazar mounds equal to lUI /artoj^ »jaw«rf*o Goiult sold b;/ Satllupees li. mds. produce 
5 toft per cent, more than when toldbq Ct. Rupees F. mds.-The Madras (’andy » equal to 5l»0lb. The 
Siurat Candy is equal to ^A6h tt. 1 he Fecul it equal to 133i Ibo The Coi }»(> is ‘id pieces. 

CALCUTTA, July 21, 1S.%\ 


RSoA. Ri. A. 

Anrhore Sa.ns.cwt. 10 0 frtl 15 0 

Buttles ....llKtli 0 —12 8 

C.uto I) 12* - 0 14 

Copm sheathing, 10-32 ..F.md .%* 12 —37 4 
B'-tsiers' do. 37 8 — ;i8 0 

— Thick t^heets do. 

Uid Gross do. ;i.) 4 — 35 8 

— Holt do. 8 — 30 0 

— Tile do. 34 12 — .35 12 

— Nails, assort do. .34 0 —.38 0 

— Peru Slah Ct.Rs, do. 32 d —33 8 

— Rushia Sa.ns.do. 

<'o,'|ieriis do. 2 0 — 2 2 

Coitons, chint* pee. 

— Muslins, assort do. 1 4 — 13 0 

— VarnKitoiyo mor, 0 .51— 0 81 

Cutlery, fine 10to20\. to F.C. 

(ilass .3 A. — 20 \. 

Hardware 30 1). — 4.5D. 

Hosiery, cotton 5 A. — ,324. 

Ditto, silk 1.5 to.35D.toF.C 


Rs.A. Rs.A 

Iron, .^twedish, sq.. .Sa.Rs. F.md. 5 7 (», 5 9 

— - Hat do, r> 8-6 Id 

English, sq do. 3 4 — .3 5 

flat do. ;t 4 - 3 5 

Bolt do. ,34 — 38 

bheet do. 6 2 — 5 10 

Nails rwt. 12 0 — 18 d 

Hoops F.nui. 5 4 — 6 8 

Kentledge twt. 2 d — 2 3 

Lceid, Pig F.iml. 7 4 — 78 

unstamped 7 d — 7 1 

Millinery .5D.to25D. 

Shot, patent bug 2 14 — 3 12 

Spelter t't.lls. F. md. 7 8 — 7 10 

.Stationery 2d I). — W D. 

Steel, English Ct.Us. F.ind. 8 8 — 6 12 

Swetiish do. 74 — 79 

Tin Plates Sa.Rs. boxs 8 0 —19 0 

WiKillcns, Broad doth, fine ..yd. 5 8 — 12 0 

coarse ami middling.... 14 — 49 

Flannel fine 0 14 — 1 4; 


MADRAS, July (), 1836. 



Bs. 

Rs. 

Hottles 


14 

Copper, Sheet 

...candy 210 — 

.315 

— Holt 


225 

— Old 

....do. ‘2.3d — 

240 

— Nails, assort 


370 

Cottons, Chintz 

.. piece 4 — 

5 

— Ginghams 

....do. 2 — 

3 

— Lohgcloth, fine . . . 

....do. 9 — 

14 

Cutlery, coarse 

1.5A. 

20 \. 

Glass and Earthenware . 


25 \. 

Hardware 


15A. 

Hosiery 

1,5A. — 

'2(1. V. 

Iron, Swedish, 

..candy 40 — 

.50 ’ 

— English bar 


2.5 

— Flat and bolt 


25 


, Hs. Rs. 

Iron Hoorn randy 17 0), m 

Nails do. no — 115 

Lead, Fig do, 42 — 45 

Sheet do. .•J8 — 4d 

Millinery F.C. — 20 A. 

.Shot, patent hag 3 — .3J 

•Speller landy 40 — 45 

.stationery 1.5 A. - 2(1 A. 

Steel, English candy 60 — 56 

Swedish do. 70 — 75 

Tin Flates box 17 — 18 

Woollens, Broad (loth, fine lliA — I.5A. 

mirse 20A. — 25A. 

Flannel, fine 10tol2Ans.pT.yd. 

Ditto, coarse RtoHAns. do. 


ROM HAY, AuoriistSO, 18.36. 


iV" 12 (S), 

’"Dks I 

♦‘in 10 — 

‘oi'l’cr, .'■h Mt'iMig, 18-32 ... .rwt. 8.5 

- — Thick sheets do. tW — 

Plate bottoms do. 84 

7:~ I’lle do. .5.5 

< 'ttons, Chintz, &c,, &c 

I oiigcloths 

— Muslins 

— Other goods 

- Vani, Nos. 20 to 1(H) .... lb. O.llJ — 

nthry.Uble F.('. 

Jtlassand Earthenware 15 D. — 

Mardware c 

Hiwlery, half hose F.C. 


Rs , , Rs. Bs. 

14 Iron, Swedish ...St. candy ,53 (ff), — 

— F.'iglish do. 34 — ;t,5 

12 Hoops .....rwt. 8.8 

Nails do. 15 17 

83 - — Sheet do. 7 

— I Btxi for bolts ..... .St. candy 38 

do. for mails do. 37 — .38 

Lead, Fig cwt. 11.12 ■— 

Sheet do. 11.8 

• Millinery 2.5 D. 

Shot, patent rwt. 12 

1 8 Spelter do. 9.8 

• — Stationery F.C, 

.35 D. .Steel. SwtxIKh tub Id 

Tin IMates box 1H.H 

.Woollens, BriKul cloth, fine ..yd. 4—7 

i| coar-.c 1.12 — 7 

" Flannel, fine 1.8 — — 


CANTON, July 5, 1836. 


tottons, Chin z.‘28yd6.. 

' — [-ongcloths 

Muslins, 20 yds 

— - Cambrics, 48 yds .. 
' — Bandannoes 

Lead.^Mg ;;; ;; ;;; ; ; ; ; ; ; 


Drs. Drs. 

.piece 3 (w, 5 Smalts 

..do. 3 — Id Steel, Swedish 

..do. — — Woollens, Broadcloth 

. .do. 6—9 do. cx super 

..do. 2 —2.30 Camlets at I.intin 

.pecul 38 — Do, Dutch 

..do. IJ — Long Ells 

. .dOb 2} — ii'l'in, Straits 

,.do. 5} —iTin Plates 


...tub .3.75 

— 

...yd. 1 

— 1.30 

...>d.2..5d 

-2.75 

..pee. 28 

— 30 

. . do. 38 

- 38 

..do. 8* 

M — 

.pecul 18 

— 

..box 7 

— 
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Pricci of Eurofjean Goodt in the East, 
SINGAPOIIE, Au<;ust 20. 18.'J6. 


r«JAX, 


Anchors penil 

Hotlles liMi 

I’opper NiiHs and .‘Sheathing pecul 

Cottons, Aladapollams, ‘24yd. by .Tfiin. pc». 

Imit. Irish • ...24 do. 

Longrloihs .38 to 40 .... .‘l4-;jfi do. 

do. do. .... ,'Klfinedo. 

do. do. . . . 40-44 do. 

do. do. . • . 44-.'i4 do. 

.'»4 do. 

Prints, 7-d. singla rohuf/i do. 

f«. do. 

Cambric, 12yd8. by 4.'t to .'Miln.. do. 

.laconct, 20 4(» . . 44 do. 

I.nppets, 10 . . . 40 - . 44 . .. do. 

Chintz, fancy colours do. 


Drs. Drs. I ^ 

6 7i Cotton Hkfs.lmit. Battick. dble...doz. 

3 - 3i do. do Pullicat doz. ij ' t 

at .34 Twist, »» to 4<i perul 3o Z 

2 — 24 Hardware, and coarse Cutlery -‘c.irceAiwan'i^.i^ 

2 - 2i Iron, Swedish pecul 

4 - til Uad, Pig ,,o. I ^ ? 

— — .Shot, pHtent bag — 

2-21 •N»eller ptHul _ 7, 

2| — 2', .Steel, Swedish do. 41 _ u 

It- 2V English do. ^ S 

2 — 2t Woollens, Long Ells pcs, i) _ j„ 

1 — IJ Cambletb do. 2.> — |«| 

.3 — 5 Ladies’ cloth yd. 1 


REMARK S. 


Colrntfn, Aitp. 2*1, lH.3f).— The market continues 
favourable for White Cottons, tind extensive sales 
of Longclolhs, Jaconets, and Lappets have l<een 
effected. I'he piiccs with regard to Mule Twist 
remain without alteration. Turkey Re<I Yarn. 
Orange I'wist, and other Dyerl Yarns, shew a fall 
in prices, conse<inent on the recent import.itions. 
No change to report in Woollens. Copper: the 
transactions have been limited during the week, 
showing a slight advance on Bolt, Old, and Peru. 
Iron: the demand continues steady, with a slight 
decline on English .Sipiare, Flat, and Hoop. Steel 
and Spelter: without report of sale. 


Bombau, Auf(. 20, la'lfi— Engliiih Bar Iron im- 
proves slowly in price, .34 to Its. per camly being 
Hie pusent rate, and report Mysthat R$.40ha.s 
been ollurcd and refused. 


Shtifnimrc, Atif( ‘20, 13.3(5 -The demand for Cot- 
ton Ihfce tfoods since our last has been moderate, 
as usual at this season of the year , inipnn c ment, 
iKiwever, is sojin anticipated, as the Ibigis season 
is at hand ; holders are firm, .md an advance of in 
to 1.3 per com. on previous rates Is now readily oli- 
talned. The only b.ile of Woollens which we ha\ e 
^ notice since our bust Is a bale of LidCs Blue 
Cloth, at Drs. l-3,'i per yard. The demand lor 
Lady g Cloth, (,'amlets, and U()ml).uettes is m.w 


shortly expected to improve. Cotton Twist, tirey 
Mule, the iiuirket well supplied, and demand im- 
proving { Colon rod, no transactions. Metals: Par 
Iron, holders firm ; Nail Roii, at present sc.ircc 
and in nuMlerate deina'id; Bolt, .Square, Hoop] 
and ‘'licet, are in almost no enquirv in the market ■ 
f'tce}, well supplied, and slow of Bale; Spelter’, 
dull; Copper Sheathing, supplied, no transactioii*! 

Cnnfon, Juli/ 2, 1830.— Though we liave hada 
good many .arrivals from Europe during the last 
few days, the demand f ir Cotton Piece Hoods 1ms 
not been quite so dull as we expected, and weliaie 
heard of Longi loths having been sold at lit .kp, I)K. 
duty paid, whii Ii is alxiut the same as our ipioi.!. 
tioiis of short price ; other descriptions of Cottons 
may, liowever, l>e .as yet considered as m, reli no- 
mliial. Wc hear that no less than ll.oiM) pecuK i.f 
Cotton Yarn have arrived within the wf-ek,.mfi 
for anas.sortmcnt of Nos. 10 to 2(1 only .37 .Sp. iji^. 
wereofibred: higher numbcis are without aa} ile- 
m.iiid. Of UoDlleiis we eaiinoi report .any sili.., 
the dem.ind of .ill desiriplioiis being ex(esM\tlv 
dull, thougli we he.ir that the new .irriv.iis Imm- 
not very <onsider.d)ly tiure.ised our already l.iru" 
storks. I.e.ul has esperiemed .1 rise in prue in 
tonseqiience of the .idv.anced rates m Engliiid. 
Tim 1.S 111 good demand, and a small advaiue has 
taken place. 


INDIA SECUHITlKi 

(iovei inneiit Set unties. 

. ,, , Buy. Sell, 

first or old 5 per cent. Loan, 

1 St 1 lass Prem. U 5 04 

becoiid ,*i per cent, aceording 

to Nos. 0 12 a 4 c; p „ 3 « 

1 lilrd .3 per cent -40 3 K 

4 pel cent. oM nis,c. p 14 i p 

Ditto new, Disc. Co’s I p 14 

.3 per cent, transfer Loan 

111.35-3(5 Prem. 

Bank .Shares. 

BankofBcn- f.sa Bs.KMMm Pm.Sa.Rs..3,0PPrt4,P(Hi 
.T V » Co.Rs..3.2a3«5,l4.3 

Union Bank- Co Hs. 2,7(ip LotPa l»j(l 

B.uik of Bengal Rates. 

Discount on private bill i 7 p per cent. 

DitlooiigovernmeiitaiKls'lary bills 4 (1 do. 

Interest on loans on govt, paper .... .3 p do. 
B.iteof Exchange. 

On London, at six months' sight— to buy. 2s. p’d.; 
to sell, 2s. 14 d. per Company’s Rupee. 


4 12 I 


AND EXCHANGES. 

ihunhny, 20, IHMtJ. 

Exch.inprF. 

Bills on London, at b mo. sight, 2g. 1 Id. to 2s. Ipl. 
per ItiipBo 

OiiCalcuUa, at.3iidays’i,ight, IP710 1(I7.« Bomiuy 
Hs. pel luo Suca Bulli es. 

On Madr,is, at .3li days' sight, l(r2.» to 1(1.3 Boinkiy 
R". per lOP Madras Rs. 

(ioveriiinent Securities. 

Remitt, ible Lo.iu (nominal) to Bom. Rs. 

per IdO .Sa. Rs. 

.3 per cent. Lo.m of 1822-2:5, 1P7.8 to IP7.12 per do. 
Ditto of 182.3-2(1, l(..'l 8 to 111.8 per ditto. 

Ditto of llU!»-.30, 11 1411 111.11 per ditto. 

4 per cent. Loan o. 18.IJ-;i.3, Hm ;.8 to 111(5.12 pet do. 
Ditto of 1835 .'50, !(fi.l2 to lOij Company’s Rs. 


Singapore, 20 , 1830 '. 

Exchanges. 

On London, 3 to 6 mo. sight, 4s. SJd. lo4g. fid. per 
dollar. 

On Bengal, gov. bills 2(i«Sa. Rs. per KHJ dollars. 


Madras^ July 0, 1836. 

„ ... Government Securities. 

Remittable Lixm, six per cent. 

Non ditto of l«th Aug. J825, five per cent- 
prem — 24 disc. 

Ditto ditto last five per cent.— 3 prem. 

Ditto ditto Old four per cent.— 3 disc. 

Ditto ditto New four per cent.— 3 disc. 
Exchange. 

On London, at b months, 2s. per Madras Rupc 


Canton, July 5, 18;i6. 

Exchanges, &c. 

On London, 6 mo. sight, 4s. 9ds'io48.04d.pcr Sp.D. 
E. I. Co.’8 Agents for advances on consignments, 
4s 8d. 

On Bengal.— Private Bills, 30 days 220 Co.’8Rs.per 
loo bp. Dols. — Company’s Bills, 30 days, 218 
Co.’8 Rs. per ditto. 

On Bombay, ditto, 220 to 222 ditto. 

Sycce Silver at Lintiii, ^ to 4 percent, picm. 
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>seph KUtchtr Charles Monro - St.Kt.Docks John Masson. 



( -3 ) 

THE LONDON MARKETS, December 27, 1886, 


Sugar.— There is a*i active demand for Bengal auction. The total quantity oflbred was 4,000,0()() 

and Mauritius, as well as West-India Sugars; lbs., of which l)*23,(l001bs. were refused, 

there is little doing in foreign Ea&t-India, but the The free-trade sales commenced on the 12th and 

holders refuse to submit to reduction of pi ices. finished on the 20th inst. The prices exhibit but 

rrj/fee.— The market is quiet, and Ceyton htis little variation upon those of the East-IndU Com- 

giveu way slightly. The West- India Coffee mar- pany*s sale, excepting a decline in low Congou*, 

ket Is in a very languid state. and a full in Hyson skin. Towards the close uf 

CoMon.— The market is firm, and there is a good the sale rather more spirit was displayed ni the 
demand for the East-lndia descriptions. b ddings. 

Spice*.— The market for most descriptions is Since the sales, the only new feature in the 
firm, though but little changes hands. market is an enquiry for East-lndia Company'^ 

itice.— East-lndia is firm, but little is doing. Biihe.ts at ^d. to jd. jirem. 

Indigo. — The East-lndia muiket remains dull, The lAmdun Vnvr-Current says: “ The Itn- 
but for the small quantity that is licing taken, last porters (of free-trade Teas), with some exceptionc, 
sale’s prices are paid. being influenced by the pressure of heavy stoiks. 

Try*.— The East-lndia Company’s quarterly sale and alarmed by the low prices of the East imiia 

commenced on the 5th and closed on the (Uh inst. Company’s unprotected 'I’ea, at their recent sale. 

Canton Bohea sold 2d. per lb under the general determined upon submitting to such rates a<i 

expectations ; Fokicn Bohea (good ordinary Con- would ensure buyers. Of the quantities brought 

gou) were in bettor demand ; common Congous forward, we estimate the tntai sold at 27,01k) pack- 

have not ruled quite so low as the large quantities ages, and with the exception of the finest blai kish 

on hand had induced the buyers to expert: in the leuf Congous, and Fukien Boheas, of which kind* 

medium class fine Congous, a rtsluction of Id. per there were not many, all descriptions ha\e expe- 

Ib. may be quoted, while the finest dc>scriptions of ficnccd a f.ill lielow any jirites that have occurred 

Congou have sold fully as high as .it the last sale ; the commencement of f ree-t rade will. China," 

Twankays have expcrieiieed a reduction of 21d. conseriuence of the tea-market lieing over- 

per lb. upon the quotations of tlie September sale, stocked with inferior Bohea, which will not lealise 

and a decline of jld. per lb. u|Hm those of the No- the equalized duty of 2s. Id. and the cost of iiiipor- 

vember sales ; Hysons of the low yellow leaf kind tallon, ap))lication has been made to the Treasury 

are lower by 2d. per lb., while the better descrip- to allow the return of the duty on exportation lo 

tions have supported the prices of the November the Continent, winch has been consented to. 
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([Talcutta. 

LAW. 

Supreme Court, j4u^/sI 19. 

Tlie trial of nine Malays for piracy in 
tin; Straits of Malacca commenced yc^ter- 
tlay, and terminated tliis day. The leading 
features of the case are these : On the ‘JGtti 
of April last, a boat, proceeding from the 
coast of Cochin-China, was attaiked an<l 
nhmdered, and the crew carried into cap- 
iiviiy. Subsequently, the boats of his 
majesty’s ship f/'o/f, being tlien ofl' Pulo 
Tinge, in search of pirates, were joined by 
three of the crew of the plundered boat, 
who made ilieir escape from the Malays. 
About a week afterwards, the Wolf's bo..ls 
hrought-to a sus])icious looking prow, and 
the Clew were sent on board the sliip, where 
nine of them were identified by the three 
l.’oihin C’hinamen as part of llie pirates 
wlio liad attacked and plundered their 
boat. The ptisoners were taken to Singa- 
pore, but the court tlieic having no .admi- 
ralty jurisdiction, (hey weretakento Madras, 
and finally to Calcutta, where, it is possi. 
hie, the purposes of justice would have 
heen defeated, had not the occidental 
presence of the Roman Catholic bishop of 
CiH'hin. China afforded a facility of inter- 
preting the evidence of the witnesses from 
that country. For the defence, Mr. Clarke 
and Mr. Osborne, who acted gratuitously, 
took several technical objections to the 
indictment, which were overruled by the 
court. The learned gentlemen mainly 
relied on the evidence as to the hostile 
position of the Cochin-t'hinesc and the 
neighbouiing Malay chiefs; but failed to 
prove the existence of a legitimate warfare, 
which would have rendered the attack on 
the Cochin-China boat notan act of piracy 
but an act of spoliation in war. The prison- 
ers were found guilty, and were to receive 
judgment on the last day of the sessions. 

Contempt of Cowr/.— The Jieiifjal Hur. 
^nru of August l‘J, with reference to the 
case of murder on the Sumatra, (last vol. 
P- 234) coining on for trial, observed ; 
“ From what we know of the Manilla cha- 
racler, and the extraordinary number of 
judicial records and sentences, testifying to 
their ferocious dispositions and relentless 
spirit of revenge, we strongly suspect the 
''eracity of the gunner, who is reported to 
I* a Manilla man-> //readex ambo." 

On the same day, Mr. Clarke called 
*ue attention of die Cpui t to tliis passage, 
^ presuming the guilt of the prisoner. 
Mr. Justice Grant said ; — “ It is not, per- 
naps, against any order of tlie Court, but 
N. S#Vol.22. No. 86. 


I have great doulus, if it be not a veiy 
great contempt of Court. It loaves on 
iny mind a mailer of great doubt what 
steps 1 am to take in uider to vindicate 
public justice ; 1 will consult my brethren. 
With regard to the nature of the pnrugraph, 
I can hardly believe, that any Christian, 
(the Judge was much ndccteil) — that any 
poison of common feeling, would thus 
poison tlie .source of justice. Writer and 
publisher, if tiny reflect on their conduct, 
their own conscience ought to read them a 
lesson much mote severe than any I could 
inflict.” 

On the I6lh, there appeared in the 
Ilurkaru, a letter signed “ Ui.ackwat.l 
Point,” in wliich it was staled that “ the 
leport at present in circulation is, that the 
e.iptain of the Sumatra w.ns murdered in 
cold blood, the chief mate tin own over- 
boaid and lelenllessly shot while begging 
for mercy fiom his ruthless murderers; 
moreover, Ih.al the very individual gunner, 
(he ringleader in tins tragedy, is the iden- 
tical ‘ Manilla Se.icunnie,’ who murdered 
captain 'I'aylor of the Dicdcrivka, and who 
was sent h‘y the Rritisli authorities at Singa- 
poie, after his trial and ceiiilemnailon there, 
to Ratavia, under the impiession that the 
case did not come within the jurisdiction 
of the Riiiish Court. He was, I helicie, 
condemned to de.ath upon the evidence 
forwarded with him to Ralavi.i, but honght 
ofl' by the Catholic priests, the Dutch 
jinlges not hesitating to reprieve a man 
who liail only killed an F.u^ltslimnn, In 
the present instance, it is true, a Dutchman 
lias sufTered as well as an F.nglishman ; yet 
do I sincerely hope that the judges of the 
Snjjreme Court, if such he their right, will 
stretch n point in the eliqiiette of jurisdic- 
tion, to bring such a miscieant, us the gun- 
ner of the Sumatra is represented to he, t») 
his long deserved doom. Why did ho 
take refuge in a Rritisli pnil? Recanse, 
no douiit, he had already had a specimen 
of English deliiacy in sneh matters, and 
lelicd on the quirks and quibbles of English 
law' for an escape from even-handed jus- 
tice, I am impelled to these remarks by 
the perusal of n highly wrought tide en- 
titled the Java Clipper.* And if any thing 
could prejudice the minds of a jury, it 
is such a tale, admirably drawn, and re- 
presenting in glowing coloins the murderer 
to h.ave been urged to the died by the most 
barbarous ami unrelenting cruelty on the 
part of his commander, Capt, Taylor, I 
say Capt. Taj lor; for whoever the author 
of the talc, R. W. Wech, E-»q., may be, 
no person recollecting the inelancholy 
occuirencc alluded to, can lie at a loss to 
• From the Uepxot dnnuul. 
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detect, under the soubriquet of * Capt. 
Terror,’ the unfortunate Capt. Taylor. 
That the higludrawn tyranny of Capt. T. 
is as much exaggerated as the material 
facts of the wanton murder are correct, 
there can he no doubt ; and it is on this 
account that I would urge the honourable 
and independent judges who preside over 
the Supreme Court, to pause before they 
commit this midnight assassin a second 
time to the ‘ equity and good conscience ’ 
of Dutch judges, or rather a Batavia 
governor. I make these remarks under 
the supposition that the gunner of the 
Sumatra was the murderer of Capt. Taylor. 
If this is not the case, no one will feci 
more pleasure in hearing it contradicted 
than myself ; for rather would I hear that 
his narrow escape had worked a change in 
his ferocious disposition, than that his 
bigoted priesthood sliould again have to 
exert themselves to save the life of a 
* meritorious slayer of heretics,’ in whose 
breast even the savage virtue, gratitude, 
has no existence, as sliewn by the attempt 
on the life of bis officer, who had been 
uniformly kind and indulgent to him. If 
be again escapes, I recommend Mr. Weeh, 
should he convert it into a * tale,’ to head 

it * KILLING NO MtlRDER.’ ” 

The same day on which this letter ap- 
peared, the .Advocate-general called the 
attention of the Court to it, as likely to 
pervert the ends of justice. “ The para- 
graph not only charged the prisoners with 
the commission of uflenccs for which they 
were now about to be tried, but also of other 
offences pf which he, the Advocate-general, 
employed for the prosecution, had never 
heard,” 

Mr. Justice Grant. — “ Nothing can he 
more proper than your conduct in bring- 
ing this paragraph to tlie notice of the Court, 
and I am sure you and every English 
barrister will invariably pursue this course 
on similar occasions, when eng.sged in the 
prosecution of unfortunate men. At pre. 
sent it is unnecessary for me to say more 
than that the paragraph is a high contempt 
of Court, and that U meets my grave and 
decided disapprobation. Have you any 
thing to nmve ?” 

Mr. Advocate-general.— l!^ot at pre- 
sent, my lord, but I will take care tliat you 
are provided with evidence on a future oc- 
casion,” 

On the IStli, the Advocate-general ap. 
plied to the Court on the subject, and Mr. 
Justice Grant granted the application for 
a rule calling on the editor of the Hurkaru 
to shew' cause against the Advocate- 
general’s motion, on the 2‘Jnd. 

On that <lay, Mr. JusticeGrnnt addressed 
the Advoc.ile-general and said — “ In re- 
gard to the motion fur a contempt of this 
Court, which ought to come on to-day, I 
havo given it ranch consideration, and I 
am desirous that a case of so grave a nature 


should not be brought before me sitting 
alone on this bench. I would, therefore 
suggest to you, Mr. Advocate-general’ 
that it would be a picferable course to apply 
for a criminal information before the full 
bench, from which the censure will have 
the due weight which so grave an offence 
requires. In pointing this out to you, I 
am not prejudging the case or giving any 
opinion on it ; hut I must also say, tl).it 1 
do not entertain the smallest doubt, that in 
sitting here in Session, I have the fullest 
power to entertain your motion, and that 
this Court can punish as n high contemjtt 
any act tending to bias or prejudice either 
the petty or the grand jury — on that point 
1 have no doubt.” 

The Advocate-general . — “ After this in- 
timation from your Lordship, I shall not 
press my motion, and I shall most seri- 
ously consider whether I ought not to 
apply to the Court in another form, as 
your Lord-iliip suggests. I have no donht 
that, had I proceeded, I could have fully 
established that the Court has jurisdiction 
to make the order I apply for.” 

The order was consequently discharged, 
the Advocate-general observing that the 
government had nothing to do with the 
motion, which he made on his own re- 
sponsibility. 

In a case which occurred in the Su- 
preme Court, on the 2:}id July, being a 
demurrer to a hill of review, to reverse 
a decree of the Court, after hearing the 
senior counsel (Mr, Prinsep) in support of 
the demurrer, tiic. Court allowed the same, 
but as it was a demurrer ore tmus, each 
party should pay his own costs. Mr. 
Clarke, on the part of the demurring de- 
fendants, pressed repeatedly to be lieard on 
that point, but the Chief Justice said, the 
Court had given its decision and wiuld not 
hear him. Mr. Cochrane, on the same 
side, was sure if the Court heard the cir- 
cumstances it would find ample reason fur 
nut inflicting upon his client his costs. 

Chief Justice . — “ No, Mr. Cochrane, we 
won’t hear you ; we will not have the time 
of this court taken up.” 

Mr. Cochrane . — “ Well, my Lords, this 
is the first time, in eleven years’ practice in 
this country, in which a Court has made a 
client pay costs without giving his counsel 
an opportunity of being heard against it, 
and 1 trust it will be the last.” 

Chief Justice.— Mr. Cochrane, if you 
cannot address the Court in a proper man- 
ner, you shall cease to practise in it.” 

Mr. Cochrane.—'* Your Lordsliip may 
act as you think proper, but I have only 
done my duty.” 

I NsoLVENT Debtors’ Court. — July SO* 

In the matter of James Young and others. 
—The order niii, of the 16tli July, was 
made absolute, no cause shewn, that the 
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assignees be at liberty to pay Messrs. James 
Alexander,] Josias Dupr4 Alexander, 
Henry Alexander, and John Fullarton, 
respectively, the dividend now due, and 
payable at the rate declared, and dividends 
which may hereafter become due and pay- 
able on the claim appearing admitted in 
the schedule of the insolvents, viz.^ James 
Alexander, dividend on Us, 9,91,830; J. 
Dupre Alexander, Us. 16,14,164; Henry 
Alexander, Us. 5,68,879; John Fullar. 
ton, Us. 7,21,864 ; total Us. 38,96,738. 

In the matter of James CuUen ami others. 
—Mr. Turton moved the rule absolute, 
that the charges of Mr. D. Macintyre, 
late assignee, be defrayed out of the assets 
of the estate. The rule was opposed by 
Mr. 'rhompson{on behalf of Mr. Dickens), 
and it was ordered that the executors be 
allowed credit in the estate of the insoU 
vents and by the present assignee, for the 
fair and reasonable charges and expenses 
incuired by the late assignee, in the ma- 
nagement of the estate during his assignee- 
ship, with liberty to the oppositig creditor 
to attend before the assignee and make 
such objections as he may think proper. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

IVFPEAL OF APPEALS. 

Memorial of the inhabitants of Calcutta 
and others of all classc.s of Ilis Ma- 
jesty’s Imlian subjects, to the President 
and Board of Commissioners for the 
affairs of India, and the Court of Di- 
rectors of the East- India Company, 
Ucspectfully sheweth: — That by the 
44th &c. of 3d and 4th W. IV. c. 85, it is 
enacted that the Court of Directors, under 
the control of the Board of Commissioners 
for the affairs of India, shall have the power 
to disallow any laws or regulations by the 
Governor-general of India in Council 
made. 

That an act has lately been passed by 
the Legislative Council of India, and pro- 
mulgated as law, entitled Act No. XL of 
1836, purporting to repeal sec. 107 of the 
53d Geo. Ill, c. 155. 

That the object of this new Indian law 
ts to fender all the British-born subjects of 
the Crown throughout its Indian terri- 
tories amenable to the jurisdiction of the 
provincial courts, many of which are pre. 
aided over by Hindoo and Mahomedan 
judges (the number of such judges in the 
presidency of Fort William not being less 
than ninety-six), and to take away the ap- 
peal to His Majesty's supreme court. 

That by the charter establishing the lat- 
|cp, an appeal is given from it to the King 
to his privy council, in all cases in which 
the ameunt in dispute exceeds 1,000 pa- 
godas or Sa. Us. 4,000. 

by this new Uw, the British sub- 


ject is deprived of his right to appeal to the 
supreme court in all cases whatever; and 
even in all cases to the Sudder Dewanny 
Adawlut, where the amount in dispute ia 
under 11$. 5,0(X), and although he may 
appeal to that tribunal when the amount in 
dispute exceeds Sa. Hs. 5,000, no appeal 
lies from it to the King in council, unless 
the amount in dispute exceeds Rs. 
50,000. 

That many of the British -born inhabi- 
tants of Calcutta, deeming the proposed 
law to be grievous, ill-timed, and unneces- 
sary, petitioned the legislative council of 
India against its enactment. 

That the government of India, in their 
ansu er to the petition of the British iniiabi- 
tanls of Calcutta, declared that the act in 
question made no change in the substan- 
tive law to be administered hereafter to 
British subjects, but that the effect waa 
simply to substitute one appellate tribunal 
for another, which the government in Its 
reply endeavoured to shew by argument 
was a preferable court. 

'Tliat several of the British inhabitants 
of Calcutta, conceiving from the tenor of 
the government regulations, that it waa 
doubtful (at le.i-^t, as far as the intentions 
of government were concerned) whether 
they might not be wholly deprived of all 
rules of law, and subjected in all civil pro- 
ceedings whatever to the mere disci etion of 
the local judges, before they entered into 
any consideiation of the asserted superiority 
of the Sudder Dewanny Adaw’lut, as an 
appellate tribunal for British subjects, 
thought it necessary to request that the go- 
vernment would distinctly state what law 
it intended the provincial courts in future 
should administer, where British subjects 
were concerned ; and accordingly ad- 
drcsseil a memorial to government, stating 
that they were left in doubt whether it was 
the intention of government by the pro- 
posed act to give to the judges of the pro- 
vincial courts and to British-born subjects, 
ill all civil proceedings whatever (not even 
excepting marriage and inheritance and 
succession to property, real and personal), 
no other law or rule of civil conduct than 
what the judges of those courts might deem 
to be the lule of justice, equity, and good 
conscience; orwbclher it was the intention 
of government that the law of England in 
some or any cases should be administered 
by these courts. 

That to this memorial, after seventeen 
days, the government returned a reply as 
follows The Company’s Courts are di- 
rected by the regulations to decide accord- 
ing to equity and good conscience, only in 
cases in which no other rules exist. The 
proposed act repeals no existing rules. To 
whatever extent, therefore, the English l^w 
of inheritance, marriage and succession is 
now in force, with respect to British sub- 
jects residing in the Mofussil,tolbe«ime 
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extent will it continue to be in force after 
the passing of the proposed act. 

That t^ reasons which induced the 
British inhabitants of India who signed 
this memorial to request from government 
an explanation of its intentions in passing 
Act No. XI. were the extreme uncertainty 
which must exist under the regulations of 
government, considered as distinct from 
the law of England, and until the instruc. 
tions of the executive government arc given 
to their courts how to act in each case, 

. whether even as between British-born sub- 
jects, when both plaintiff's and defendants 
are such, the laws of England or any laws 
will be regarded by the provincial courts as 
binding and impermive on them, even in 
questions relating to marriage, divorce, 
inheritance to real, or succession to per- 
sonal property, the proof and construction 
of wills, the rights and duties of executors 
and administrators, or in fact any questions 
or cases whatsoever. 

That your memorialists conceive tlic 
terms of sec. 2 1 of Reg. 1 1 1 . of 1 793, of sec. 
31 of Reg. VI. of 1793, and sec. 8 and 9 
of Reg. VII. of 1832, prove that there was 
good ground for their doubts and good rea- 
son for requesting an explanation from go- 
vernment for the purpose of solving them. 

That they feel assured that a perusal of 
these sections will make it clear that they 
acted with becoming caution in requesting 
this information from government, and 
they think they had reason to hope for a 
more explicit answer, seeing that the me- 
morial was couched in terms altogether 
respectful, that there was evidently great 
uncertainty relative to one of the most 
serious of human concerns, viz, what law 
men have hereafter to live under, and inas- 
much as the government had shortly be- 
fore conceded in principle, and acknow. 
Jsdged in practice, that British subjects 
bad a right to aeck in a respectful manner 
for an explanation respecting the objects 
of a proposed law. 

That your memorialists feel that the un- 
certainty in which they have been delibe- 
rately left, as to what law they are to have 
for their future guidance, is in itaelf a 
grievous injury and oppression. 

That pending the preparation of a ge- 
neral code of laws applical)lc to the con- 
dition of each class, as far as civil rights arc 
concerned, and which sliall preserve to 
British subjects the civil laws of England, 
in like inutmer ns Hindoos and Mnbome- 
dans retain their own, and which shall 
also provide equal security to all for po. 
litical and personal liberty, at present en- 
tirely unsecured from the hazard of wrong 
committed by government, your memo- 
, rialists, comprising all classes of his Ma- 
jesty’fi Indian subjects, are strongly de- 
sirous of possessing a liberty of appeal 
from the local courts to the only court of 
justiccindcpendcnt of thcEast-lndia Com- 
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pany and local executive government and 
that such appeal should be open to every 
suitor, without distinction of birth or rL 
ligion. 

That those among your memorialists 
who have the right to be governed hy the 
laws of England, maintain that they can- 
not lawfully be deprived of the right of 
appeal to his Majesty’s supreme court, and 
they are especially desirous that, in all 
cases relating to marriage, divorce, inheri- 
tance to real and succession to personal 
property, in which both parties are British 
subjects, and which ought therefore to be 
decided hy the laws of England, the pro. 
vincial courts of the first instance should 
be altogether prohibited from intermed- 
dling with or entertaining suits, for the 
decision of which, neither their constitu- 
tion nor the previous study and practice of 
the judges render them at all fitted. 

That as the formation of a code of law 
applicable to all classes throughout India, 
and the reform of all courts, and par- 
ticularly the obvious reform in the EasU 
India Company’s superior courts, which 
shall emancipate them fioin the direct con- 
trol of the executive government, are 
labours likely to consume much time, and 
to encounter many difficulties, it is expe- 
dient,in the judgment of your memorialists, 
that in all cases of debt and contract, or 
trespass, in whicli one British subject shall 
be sued by another, or in which a British 
subject shall sue or he sued hy any other 
than a British subject, all suitors without 
distinction, against whom a decision shall 
be passed by tlie company’s courts, should 
have the power of apuealing to the sii- 
preme court or Sudder Dewanny Adawlut, 
at their option, and that in all cases re- 
specting marriage, divorce, inheritance to 
real and succession to personal estate, 
merely regarding rights of British subjects 
or persons entitled to be considered as 
such, the decision iti which cases ought to 
be regulated entirely by tlie law of Eng- 
land, the courts of the East-India Com- 
pany shall be altogether prohibited from 
entertaining them, until reformed by tlie 
l.ibours of the law commission. 

Your memorialists, thcrefoie, pray, that 
the Act No. XI. of 1836 be disallowed. 

Ill the Petition to Parliament, occur 
the following paragraphs: — 

That, moreover, your petitioners, while 
they admit the merit and general rcspcc- 
talulity of the civil service of the £^st- 
India Company, are all of opinion that the 
provincial courts, as at'present constituted, 
do not afford adequate security to any class 
of men, that justice can be administered in 
them, and civil liberty duly protected : that 
these courts ate peculiarly unfitted to ad- 
minister justice, without appeal, to British, 
born settlers in the interior, for these rea- 
sons, solely affecting the especial rights and 
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• tertstsoftliat class, viz, 1st. because the ever; First, because the civil service re- 
1 ". both English and native, have cctve their appointments from the directors 
■^er studied and are almost ignorant of of the Easl-India Company, with little or 
laws of England. 2dly, because, no reference to qualifications. Secondly, 
‘l®y I, ii,ey have assistance from native because each member of the whole body is 
! ' yjfjcers and assessors in the expound- thus made a judge, or eligible to be a 
and administering Hindoo and Ma- judge, by virtue of his appointment. Third- 
I'omedan laws, they have no assistance in ly, because the only test of eligibility for 
expounding English law, which never, office in India is knowledge of two lan- 
tliiess, in cases relating to marriage, in- guages. Fourthly, because they receive 
hiiitance and succession to property, and no legal or judicial training in practice, 
iiidood in all others, they may be now having previously received no legal edu- 
called upon to apply. 3rdly, because the cation or instruction in theory. Fifthly, 
whole proceedings of such courts arc con- because, when appointed to judicial situa- 
tl lifted partly in the vernacular languages tions, as the service is now constituted, it 
of India and partly in the Persian, which constantly occurs that they have never pre- 
latter is in India completely a foreign viously decided or considered a civil case, 
tongue, and therefore imperfectly under, except as connected with the govern- 
blood by the majority of the judges, law ment revenue system, in their whole lives, 
oflicers, and pleaders, and not understood Sixthly, because the ordinary and perma- 
at all hy Englishmen or by the great body nent establishment is but one jttdge of ihc 
of the people. 4lhly, because there are no civil service to each zillah ; the average 
pleaders or attorneys in these courts who population of which, in Bengal end Behar, 
understand the English law, and few who may be estimated as exceeding one million, 
understand the English language. 5thly, Seventhly, because they had to administer, 
because the judges of these courts are cn- before the lleg. XI. of ISSfi was passed, 
lirely dependent on the executive govern- three distinct systems of practice, viz, the 
inent, removeablc at pleasure and pro- Hindoo and Mulioinedan, each subdivided 
inoted at pleasure, dtbly, because the into several written systems, and also the 
executive government has the power, and government civil regulations, besides va- 
has exercised it, of requiring obedience to rioiis minor customary and unwritten laws 
its own circulars addressed to the judges, in each district; and they have now super- 
wliicli, the government appears to think, added to these the common and statute 
ought to have, in all these courts and wirh laws of England, its etpiity and ccclesias- 

all the judges, the force of laws, not only lical systems, with all their sub-divisions. 

Ill respect to matters of process,, but in Eigbtbly, because there is no adequate 
matters affecting right also. 7lhly, he- provision made lor the execution of their 
cause such courts, so constituted and sub- decrees, when pronounced, there being no 
.Ifct to such dependence, may be Ccisily officer like a sherifi or any other persdh 
tendered political engines, by which the specially chaiged therewith ; a very serious 
rosidenee and settlement of Kiiglisinnen evil, and which leads, in many ea*>es, to 
in the interior shall become impossible, a total denial and mockery of justice. 

Stilly, because the East.India Compiiny Ninthly, because they have no honest ns- 

li<is, not only in times long past, hut up to si>,taiice, the Anilali or native oHicers ol 
tlie present period, been opposed to the court being notoriously corrupt, a fact not 
free trade and settlement of their country- denied by government, or the most able 
men in India, and your petitioners aio men in its service, and the native officers 
coiihdent that, if the power they now pos- being, besides, lint very moderately versed 
si’ss were exercised in conformity with this in the knowledge ol the Hindoo and Ma* 
policy, they could altogether pi event the homedan law ; and because the suitors are 
extension of British settlements, and in the deprived of the aid of an independent bar, 
tad diminish or destroy those already the pleaders or vakeels being mostly igno- 
fouiided. Indeed, for this end, the Act rant, and too dependent on the judges, who 
No. XI. of 133(i would alone he amply frequently exercise on arbitrary power of 
iuflicient, if administered in conformity to lining for alleged disrespects and con- 
such a policy, and coupled with a construe- tempts. Tenthly , because the judges are 
lion giving to the British subjects no other almost irresponsible from their situation, 
law, and to the courts no other rule of dc-' being too much removed from the inspec- 
cision, than what each judge may think tion of government, or an intelligent pnb- 
proper to call the rule of justice, equity, lie. Eleventhly, because the revenue rc- 
and good conscience. gulations are mixed up w'ith the judicial 

That, in addition to these reasons, more in such a manner that, in many cases, it is 
peculiarly affecting British-born subjects, impossible to separate them by any Intel - 
the provincial courts, in the judgment of ligible definition ; and the collectors are 
your petitioners, are not adapted, by their constantly clothed witli judicial and ma- 
lorm and constitution, to protect ade- gisterial powers and functions, and decide, 
quately Uic civil rights of any class what- as well as judges, most important ques* 
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lions relating to civil rightSi not only be. 
tween ordinary parties, but between go. 
vernment and its subjects. 

By the latest official statement made by 
the secretary to the committee appointed to 
forward the petition to parliament against 
the recent enactment, we are certified that 
the number of petitioners amounts to 800. 
It is not improbable that within the few 
days since this statement vras made, more 
names may have been added. A fair state- 
ment has been made of the number of sig- 
natures in each district, and the occupation 
of the petitioners having been distinctly set 
forth, we cannot but be struck with the 
almost entire absence of the concurrence of 
the servants of government in the prayer of 
the petition. We have heard it said that 
those who hold official situations under go- 
vernment are withheld by fear from signing 
the petition. It is possible there are a few 
such persons ; but we are very doubtful on 
this point. We do not believe there are 
many who would, even in thought, impute 
to the Indian government so mean — so 
dishonourable— so contemptible.— so illi- 
beral — so Tory-like a disposition — as that 
which would be manifest in bolding the 
rod of intimidation over any one of its 
servants, for the purpose of terrifying him 
into silence in respect to any one of its 
measures. Such an idea ought not to be 
indulged for a single moment; and we 
have that respect for those in the service of 
government, as to believe of them, that 
they would feel perfectly indignant should 
any one ascribe to them such degrading 
aad disgraceful servility. — Orient. Obs. 
Jug. iiO. 

The subset iptions in furtherance of (he 
petitions amounted, at the latest date to 
Ks. 17,000. This is considered very short 
of the amount required for the salary of the 
agent and expenses. A resolution of the 

Black Act Committee,” on tlie lOili 
August, was to this elf'ect : — “ That a sum 
of at least Co.’s Its. 30,000 ought to be 
raised, and that a sum of not less than 
ill, 000 be appropriated as a yearly salary 
to Mr. Turton for two years, for his ser- 
vices as agent to the petitioners, and the 
balance kept as applicable to expenses.” 

Tile Courier of August 17 states, that 

Mr. Turtou is expected to embark on 
Saturday in the Ernaad for Bombay, 
whence he will proceed to England vid 
Egypt by the first eligible opportunity, 
and no doubt there will be one about the 
end of October, when the monsoon changes, 
and a sailing-vessel may reckon upon a 
fair wind to carry her up the Red Sea. It 
is probable, therefore, that Mr. Turton will 
reach. England by the first of January— 
quite as soon as if lie were to proceed from 
Calcutta round the Cape, and in very good 
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time to stir the matter of the petition, which 
he carries home, before the next seiion of 
Parliament.” 

QENKRAL FETITION. 

Besides the Appeals Petition, another was 
agreed upon at the meeting in Juno, which 
has three main objects. Ist. To obtain 
a Legislative Council sitting with open 
doors. 2nd. A Legislative Council with 
a more liberal constitution, and which 
shall contain some members (however ap- 
pointed), neither Company’s servants, nop 
Crown appointees. .3rd. The admission 
of Christians of every class to the benefits 
of English law and the new code on the 
footing of Englishmen, and to secure to 
all, as well as Englishmen, the benefits of 
the Habeas Corpus and many of the most 
valuable rights and privileges of our Uw.” 
When ready, this will be sent to Mr. 
Turton, and reach him at Bombay before 
he leaves India. 

BENGAL CLUB. 

At the adjourned annual meeting of (he 
Bengal Club, held on the 15tb August, 
Dr. J. Sawers in the chair, the following 
resolutions were carried ; 

That the entrance money shall in future 
be Us. 150. 

That the yearly subscription for mem- 
bers residing in Calcutta, shall be Ks.fjO 
per annum, payable quarterly in advance. 

That members rc.siding at Dum Diim, 
Barrackporc, and in Fort William, shall 
pay an annual subscription of Rs. 24 per 
annum in advance. 

'I'hat non-resident members shall pay 
Rs.lC per annum, in advance. 

That, in future on any gentleman being 
proposed as a member, his name shall he 
put up at the door of the club-house, and 
in the reading-room ; also, that the secre- 
tary shall circulate to all the members sup- 
posed or known to be in Calcutta, the can- 
didate's name, and the name of the gentle- 
men by whom he is proppsed and seconded, 
so that members may have a fair opportu- 
nity of attending the ballot. 

That there shall be no distinction of 
members, except the patron. 

That the 2d clause of 2d rule, for the 
internal arrangements of the Club-house, 
be rescinded. 

'I'hat the committee shall in future con- 
sist of seven members, to be elected at the 
annual meeting, by ballot ; and should va- 
cancies reduce their number to less than 
five, the committee shall immediately call 
a general meeting for a re-election. 

That the committee be requested to make 
arrangements, so that one room shall be 
laid out with separate tables for any mem- 
bers who may wish to dine at their con- 
vcuience by themselves. 
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TIiAt any proposition hereafter made for 
altering an established rule of the club, is 
to be submitted to a general meeting, re* 
eulai ly convened ; and,, if approved of by 
a nipjority of the members present, it is 
then to be entered in a book kept for that 
purpose, and be left on the table of the 
reading room, to receive the votes of the 
members; the book to remain open for 
live weeks, and at the end of that period, 
if the alteration is approved by a majority 
of the members who have voted, it is to 
form a standing rule. Provided, however, 
that every such proposition shall, if reject, 
cd hy a general meetitig, be submitted by 
circulars, at the expense of the club, for 
the general opinion and votes of the mem- 
bers at large, on the written requisition of 
any seven members of the club.- 

That the 1st, ‘id, and 3d clauses of rule 
II. be rescinded, and that in lieu thereof 
he inserted : — “ All commissioned officers, 
rivil, military, or naval, in 11. M. or the 
II. C. service. 

REMORSE AND AVARICE. 

A subscriber to the Sumachar Durjmn^ 
a brainhun, after running up a score of 
Rs.47, by a continued series of evasions, 
at lengtli suddenly disappeared without 
balancing his account. Every etfort made 
to discover his letreal having been vain, 
the sum was at length written off among 
irrecoverable claims. Last week, a ser- 
vant came from the long-lost defaulter, 
with a message, to say that his master had 
now been absent from this part of the 
country for seven years, and had been 
living at Brindabun, where it was his 
desire to die, that he might the more safely 
reach heaven ; but he found there was no 
hope of his obtaining final deliverance, 
unless he discharged all the debts he had 
contracted in the present state of exist- 
ence; that there was a debt of long stand- 
ing due to the Durjmn, which ho was 
anxious to clear off, and that he hoped the 
editor would remit him the Rs.7, and give 
him a clear discharge for Rs.dO. So pious 
a request it was impossible to refuse. The 
roan has now received his viaticum, and, 
as far as the Durjmn is concerned, may 
leave the world with a safe conscience; 
but it is a singular trait of character, that, 
even on so solemn an occasion, the mind 
of this devotee should still be running on 
a bargain, even when the object to be 
gained was supposed to be his eternal wel- 
fare.— -jFriend 2 ^ India, Aug. 18. 

TREATMENT OF NATIVES. 

For the last two or three weekp, rumours 
have prevailed here of an unfortunate cir- 
cumstance said to have occurred at Mir- 
wpore. It is said that the death of a na- 
tive has been occasioned by ill-treatment, 
roflicted on him by his master, a Euro- 
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pean gentleman. One rumour lias followed 
another daily ; but we, at present, refrain 
from noticing the circumstance more point, 
ediy, under the hope that the gentleman 
alluded to will explain away tlie rumour 
or till we can get a satisfactory account of 
the circumstance from which it originated. 
— Central F, P, Aug, 13. 

We are glad to have an opportunity of 
putting an end to all further rumours," 
by explaining that wc have seen the station 
doctor’s certificate, by which it appears 
that the man alluded to died of cholera, 
with which disorder he was seized, in con- 
sequence of over-eating, and exposure to 
the sun ; and he died the third day after 
the .'ittack, having had the benefit of a 
native doctor’s attendance from the first, 
by the orders of his master, who, it is ad- 
mitted, had given him a slight heating the 
day before the man’s illness ; and this cir- 
cumstance some malevolent person has 
taken hold of to make out a case of mur- 
der. — Cal. Cour. Aus. ‘J3. 

We have obtained a circumstantial ac- 
count of the occurrence at Mirzupuie, to 
which wc adverted in our last. It seems 
that a bearer, who was pulling a punkah, 
wished to be relieved by another, whose 
turn it was, and who was lying on the 
floor. He called to the other several times, 
blit without success, the latter pleading 
that he was ill, and hud a pain in Ids back. 
A dispute arose, and the noise they made 
disturbed their master, who came out and 
kicked the man who was lying on the floor, 
to make him get up. He said he was ill, 
and could not rise, and his master finding, 
this to be the case, sent him to the doctor, 
wlio, however, was unable to do any thing 
for him, and he died on the following day. 
A report was immediately spread, that the 
man had died from ill-usage by Ids master ; 
and this coming to the knowledge of the 
judge, he directed a full inquiry to be made 
amongst those likely to know most about 
the matter, which being done, it was found 
that the report was a fabrication. In ad- 
dition to the testimony so obtained, the 
surgeon examined the body, and was satis- 
fied that the man had died a natural death. 
^Central F. P. Aug. 20. 

In another place will be found a satis- 
factory explanation of the occurrence at 
Mirzapore, noticed by us last week. The 
personal chastisement of servants is of very 
common occurrence in India, and tliough 
instances are known, which shew the dan- 
ger of inflicting mortal injuries by so 
doing, yet there is a greater danger which 
docs not seem to be sufficiently attended 
to. No person in an ollicial situation can 
avoid creating ill-will amongst a number 
of individuals with whom he is brought in 
contact in the discharge of his public duty. 

If these can get a plausible opportunity of 
spreading a report iniurious to his charac- 
ter, they are too ready to avail themselves 
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of it ; and the circumstance of a man hav* 
ing U*en beaten l>y a person so situated, 
and dying shortly afterwards, affords them 
an easy method of gratifying their revenge. 
!^jative servants are, certainly, a very pro- 
voking set, but we should be very cautious, 
for our own sake, as to how we punish 
them.— CcMfroi F. P. Aug. 20. 

FLOGOINQ OF EUROPEAN SOLDIERS. 

We beg to call attention to what tve 
believe to be a melancholy fact — that all 
the miliuiry flogging which occurs in Eng- 
land is a mere notliing, compared with 
what is practised in the European regi- 
ments in India. Iii. April last, Mr. Cut- 
lar Fergusson stated, from official returns, 
that from 1830 to 183.5, the total number 
of corporeal punishments (in Great Bri- 
tain, we take it) was 1,4-10; which gives 
an average of rather more than .5 a week. 
Now will it be believed, that sometimes 
for tnoiiihs together, not less than three or 
four punishments a week occur in a single 
European corps in India, with from 600 
to 800 men ? Such, however, wc believe 
to 1)0 truth. Wo do not intend to say that 
this is the practice in ail the European 
regiments in India. It is in some of 
them ; undin all, we imagine. Hogging is 
carried to an extent which would neither 
be attempted nor tolerated under the eye 
of the British public. The reason of this 
aggravation of the ills to which our pour 
soldiers are exposed, it) their exile in this 
foreign and pestilential climate, it is not 
difficult to trace. The canteen system 
flourishes in India in its worst forms. 
Some commaitding officers under-ttand 
no better method of acquiring popularity 
amongst their men, than ulluwiiig them 
occasional license for the wildest dehaiicli; 
and, in general, winking at ail intemper- 
ance which does not actually prevent guard - 
mounting, and uppeatnnee on parade. In 
this way, demoralization spread swide, and 
exists in a slightly smothered state of con- 
tinual intemperance, from which there arc 
daily bursting out instances of aggravated 
crime, which the same perniciously indul- 
gent cUinmatideis visit with the utmost 
severity of the eat-o’-nine-tails. They do 
not appear to punish merely for the cor- 
rection of evil, and the upholding of disci- 
pline, but us if they wi re dealing with un- 
natural acts of ingratitude, in return for 
the kind indulgences with which they hud 
favoured the culprits. lu fact, however, 
they arc dealing with the necessary results 
of llieir own indiscretion. — Friend of 
India. 

THE RAJAH OF JYNTAH. 

The juAice of government, in a late 
proceeding with the rajah of Jyntahpore, 
has been called in question. It appears 
that, a short time previous to the departure 


of Lord Wiiliam Bcntinck, all the posies 
sions in the plains, belonging to the rajah 
were confiscated. Against this act 
rajah has addressed a memorial to the pre. 
sent Governor- general, to which bis lord! 
ship has replied, that he sees no sufficient 
reason for a reconsideration of the orders 
already passed on this case. It is but fair 
to inquire into the reasons of the cutuiuct 
of government before holding it up as de- 
serving of censure. 

In March 1824, a treaty was crncluded 
between the company and rajah Ham 
Singh, of Jyntahpore, by which the former 
engages to take the latter, and his territo- 
ries, under protection, on cniidition that 
the rajah shall always attend to the viel- 
fare of his subjects — rectify abuses agree- 
ably to the advice of the Governor-general 
in council — assist the Company, in the 
event of their being engaged in war on 
the east of the ilurhampootur, with all his 
forces, and afford every other facility in 
his power, in furtherance of such niiltinry 
operations, and inarch a force and attaek 
lt)e Burmese to the east of Gowah.ilty, 
for wliicli set vice the company protniso to 
give him a part of tlie teiiiiory of Assam, 
in the event of its being conquered. The 
rajah, however, did nut fiillil his slipuhi' 
lions, which delinquency induced our go- 
vernment, in 1833, to demand a modilica- 
tion of the treaty, to the effect that the 
rajah should suhsliiule tiie annual tiiliute 
or payment of lts,10,(X)() for the snhsiili- 
ary force, and other assistance wlilcli he 
had engaged to fniriish when recpiirid. 
It was uiged that, iluring the w.ir with 
the Burmese, in Abs.im, no nssisl.niee 
whatever was received from any sohliets 
of lajali Ham Sing; and thu.s, instead of 
aiding the Company with all his iorces, 
agreeably to the treaty, he held hack, con- 
tenting himself with sending a small pait 
of his Cassay troops, who rendered no 
adequate service. Such conduct not only 
placed the sineurity of tlie rajah in an 
equivocal light, hut afforded sufficient 
evidence that he could not he relied on 
ill time of emergency ; and, consequently, 
that our government was not likely to 
receive any advantage in return for the 
protection and security it afforded to his 
little kingdom, which, being exposed on 
cvety side to encroachments, was liable to 
be placed in such circumstances as would 
requite our 'interference and aid. As the 
rajah failed to acquit himself of his obli- 
gations in the first instance, and refused 
to enter into any further arrangements, the 
government seems to have bad to make 
the selection, either to leave the rajah to 
defend himself and maintain bis own au- 
thority in the best way he could, or to make 
use of its power in the way it has done. 
But wc admit that the evident-delinquency 
of the rajah in respect to the treaty, was 
not direclly assigned as a reason for the con- 
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fiscation of a part of his territories; neither from which the trade of the country was 
yt» it necessary; for although his conduct supplied with capital have been dri^ up. 
had furnished just grounds for dissatisfac- In these circumstances, it might have been 
tioii) another circumstance soon occurred, expected, that the trade of the presidency, 
which could not be overlooked by the go- and of its port, would have continued for 
veroment. Certain individuals, the Com- many years to feel the effects of this rapid 
pany’s sid)jects, were seized and offered up abstraction of resources ; but, it is grati- 
as sacrifices at the shrine of Kali, within fying to learn, that this has not been the 
the rajah's territories, and some or all of case. The interruption has been buttran- 
thc perpetrators of this most atrocious sient; it has already censed to be felt, and 
act were permitted to escape from justice, is now a mere matter of history. Com- 
Aslong agoas 1824, asimilaroutrage had tnercial enterprize has fully recovered its 
been committed. The rajali and heir-ap- elasticity, and, freed from the aid with 
parent (the present rajah) were warned which it w’lis formerly encumbered, is 
that another instance of the kind would hounding onward with unprecedented 
bring down punishment. In 1834 the act vigour, 

was repeated, and three more of the Com- “ In the year 1834-35, the increase of 
pany’s subjects were seized and offered up imports in merchandize over the preceding 
as sacrifices to the idol. Had these vie- year was lls. 18,48,0.‘J(), the increase of 
tinis been the subjects of the rajah, our own exports, H-. 1 4 ,22,477 ; the increase of the 
government might have adopted a course commercial transactions, in both kinds, 
of friendly remonstrance; but they were was lls. 32,71,43.3; but the ye.ar 1835-36 
our fellow'-subjects, and as the perpetif- shews an increase on private-trade mer- 
torsof the atrocity were permitted to escape; chandize of no less a siim than 1,82,53,030 
the word of the government must have rupees ; being nearly six-fold in the 
either fallen to the grotiiul, or punisliineut year. This increase is composed of 
he iuHicted. The latter alternative wms lls. 3 1,32, 800' to the crnlit of imports, 
the most honourable and just. When our and about n crore and n.half of rupees to 
government permits its stibjects to be that of exports. The entire imports of 
seized and offered up as sacrifices to Kali, the port of Calctitla during the past year 
within the territories of a pi ince under its wore, Its. 3,1.7,32,801. Thc>«utirc ex- 
proleclion, it W'lll then forfeit a name and ports, Its. 5,73,87,757. 
cimr.scter hitherto deserved by its great “ This augmentation of imports belong, 
exertions in the cause of lium.inily, jus- in the following proportions, to the res- 
tice, and truth. We questioti whether pcctive countries: — 

there are many persons of right feeling, Great but.- in 22.9W1() 

who would have dealt out invectives Hoinbay • • • •• 

»Sain« the gormuiMlt haJ it SS tSci.'.' mS* 

the rajah of Jynlali of his autlioniy and ThctJulfs, 1,43,314 

every rood of territory which he possessed. • , . . , i i 

llf to, uiougli kft liim wlKTco', to per- , ‘'"o 

p«rat. such bloody atrocities. - '"’I’”"* '"‘■ 

Ok Jug. 27. 

.Singapore 

Chm.i ... ... ,'>..'>2,73(1 

EXTKaNAl, TIIADE OF UENGAI,. M.iUritlUH . 1,14,IM)1 

The Friu/ul of India, Aupist 25, thus M-ulras i\>jst 34,945 

coniTuenis upon the figures in Mr, Hell’s n 'pj,,. increase of imports is shown on 
‘ Compwative View of the External Com- ,i„. folimving articles, to the extent placed 
inerce of the Presidency, in opposite them 

“ The commerce of this presulency may ft„„,,tombay Iiu. It 

now be considered as, for llie first time. Cotton Twist ■ 7i 

placed on a safe and sound footing. The llalK-rdashery 2 

fiieat commercial monopoly of ilie govern- Iron'^*^ ' .......... '4I 

™cnt, which gave to the trade of India a Spelier 2i 

fictitious magnitude, by embarking in it a jjra,tl • • ................ l} 

laige portion of the territorial revenuis, i\>X(’l!iret, and ( hiiinpaiRnc 2 

Inis disappeared. Tlie last fivctorics are Betel-nut II 

about to be brought to the hammer; and T^kTunlier ••• ■ ••• 1 

slate ceases to enter into a tiading .steel. Beer, Beads, Coffee, Paints, \ g. 

compeiiiion with its subjects. The minor ’ 

monopolies of the great agency houses, “ Ag.unst wbicli we have to place a de- 
who, borrowing from all India, risked the crease in the following articles ; — 

wings of every ‘ Indian service ’ in com- Woollens lacs.'i 

mercial speculations which were far too it 

to he safe, have also vanished from peppS"'®. 2i 

the face of the land. In the short space Tea 2 

of five or six years, u mighty organic 

caauge has supervened ; and the sources Five other articles 2} 

>4iifl/,Jburn.N.S^VoL.22,No 86. (L) 
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“It is gratifying to perceive, that the 
largest item of increase consists of articles 
from Great Britain, and that the entire 
exports from our native land to the port of 
Calcutta, during the past year, amounted 
to a million and three-quarters sterling.*' 

rURCIlASE OF raOMOTlON. 

The Meerut Observer of August 18, has 
the following defence of the sale and pur- 
chase of commissions, or buyingout system; 

“ The purchase proposed is not a sjilc 
of commissions, similar to that obtaining 
in his Majesty’s army, whereby it is v\ithiii 
the power of the military authorities of tlio 
state, to thiust into a renimcnl, over the 
heads of old and deseiving olliceis, any 
young man of fortune, or titled sprig of 
nobility, whose family may he able, by 
parliamentary influence, to give a //ui/Z jiro 
(fiio in support of the Ministers of the 
Crown. The present system merely im- 
plies the clubbing togetliirof their means 
liy juniors, for the put pose of enabling any 
t>f those above them to retire from the 
service. This opens no door for unjust 
supersession, nor does it throw undue 
patronage into the hands of any person; 
while similar means, if properly conducteil, 
are not beyond the reach of any officer of 
the service. As to the occasional super- 
session of individuals, we have too good an 
opinion of the service, to suppose for a 
moment, that the good fortune of any 
brother officer would cause even the slight- 
est pang of uneasiness to the les*- fortunate 
individual. This bcvaring of the question 
being thrown out of consideration, there 
only remain the interests and the views of 
the Court of Directors to be considered ; 
on what grounds they might be inclined 
either to sanction or oppose tlic introduction 
of the system generally throughout the 
army ? 

“ Every better feeling of nature would 
and will lead them to rejoice, when tliey 
hear of their servants returning to enjoy in 
their native land the fruits of youtliful 
labour and energy expended in the service; 
while they are also assured, that by this 
one single retirement, improved prospects 
are opened to many. Interest will also 
dispose the Court to encourage the system, 
which, by removing the older and infirm 
members of the army, will ensure a greater 
number of young and efficient officers to 
supply their place. If enquiry he made 
into the number of sucli retirements, we 
believe it will be found that they cbiefiy 
consist of those, either worn out and old, 
or of younger men, whose constitution is 
naturally unequal to exposure in a tropical 
climate. Such men being unable to sup- 
port the slightest fatigue, are almost con- 
stantly absent from their regiments on sick 
certificate, year after year. They return, 
perhaps, for a few months’ duty, during the 
cold season, and are again necessitate to 


betake themselves to a bettor climat? 
leaving their duty to be performed bytheiJ 
brother officers. Many of these thus cling 
to the service, and endeavour to wear out 
their period of time by trips to every por. 
tion of the East, between Simlali and the 
Cape, meiely from inability, through want 
of means and money, to quit the army ; 
although most of them would willingly 
retire to a more congenial climate on the 
smallest pittance. Can it for a moment 
be asserted, that either of the above des- 
criptions of men are of the slightest use to 
any regiment? Might it not he proved 
llijit they are rather a positive evil, as en- 
tailing additional duly on otiiers, as well 
as depriving them of evciy lelaxation for 
pleasure, even after this performance of 
the extra duly ? For when the number of 
abseultes on sick certificate is great, it is 
almost impossible that more cun be per- 
mitted to go for amuseinciU, Yet these 
are the class of officers that aie iisiidlly 
bought out, and induced, by subscription 
from the juniors, to retiic from a sirvice to 
which they are not only not useful, hut 
positively detrimental. We lliu^ think, 
that boll) humanity and interest combine 
to induce the Court to patronize the system 
as regards the individuals and the ends 
gaineii. The means, also, by which it is 
proposed that this he eHectcd, are also 
worthy of consideration, In these days, 
money cannot be borrowed ; without the 
money, retirements cannot he obtained; 
thence ainhition, pride, interest, will join 
to create an economical regimental polity, 
by the agency of which money may be 
saved, to meet the occasional wish for any 
officer for reiireincnt. The diflerence 
between a well-regulated and economital 
corps, is too well known and appreciated 
to require comment.” 

THE BANK OF INDIA. 

We do not consider it at all cerUin that 
the Bank of India will ever have existence, 
notwithstanding the rapidity with which 
the scheme has acquired the support of so 
many powerful mercantile firms, and 
wealthy individuals, in Manchester, Liver- 
pool, Glasgow and London ; for it appears 
that a vital condition of the prospectus 
cannot be fulfilled, namely, the incorpora- 
tion of the Bank of Bengal in the new 
establishment. Another vital condition of 
the prospectus is the obtaining of charters 
from the Crowm and the Company. Until 
these charters are obtained, there is to be no 
subscription raised. A general charter of 
incorporation, like that lately granted to 
the Bank of Australia, may perhaps be 
obtained from the Crown, without any 
pledge from the Company with respect to 
notes to be issued by the Bank ; but that 
will not satisfy the condition of the pros- 
pectus; and without a paper circulation, 
the profits of such a bank, confining itself 
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to receiving deposits and keeping cash would probably have some advantage;' 
accounts and discounting bills^ will yield but a variety of transactions with £uro- 
a very inadequate return for the capital peans, planters, and others, such as the 
subscribed, compared with the vast sources Agra Bank, though not very favourably 
of profit which the projectors embrace in situated for the purpose, now embraces, 
tlieir design. But suppose — a thing not By such means an independent planter 
unlikely— the projectors do not abandon might be enabled to complete his outlay 
their scheme because they cannot carry it without assistaiicc from an agent in Cal- 
through in all the extension they desire, cutta; a trader settled at Mirzapore, with 
and, content with the half loaf of a charter a small capital of his own, might turn over 
(not exclusive) from the Crown, set up three or four limes the amount of it every 
(heir branches at Calcutta, at Madras, at month, in purchasing cotton for houses in 
Bombay, at Colombo, at Singapore, what Calcutta, without drawing a rupee from 
uill be the effect of their banking operations their resources till the arrival of the goods ; . 
at these several places ? A beneficial one and even to a certain limited extent, Capt. 
to trade, we answer without reserve, pro- Tucker’s plan of advance upon grain, 
vided they are managed with any degree of (which he wished the Government to un- 
discretion, and particularly in those places dertake), might be carried into eflecl by 
where at present there is no bank : there establi^hing convenient and secure depots 
the facility of obtaining discounts and at the principal marts. In short, there is 
loans upon security or good credit will be abundant opportunity in India for the em- 
ail important aid to mercantile opeiations. ployment of capital with good security, at 
Here that facility already exists, perhaps moderate rates of interest, in banking and 
to the full extent of wliat may be con- agency opcrnlinns, (]uite unconnectcil with 
sidcied a wholesome stimulus to com- the government of the country; and the 
mcrce; and the competition between the effect of bringing forward a very large real 
two existing Banks is both an excellent capital for such employment will he in a 
tlicck to arbitrary rates and rules, and short time to render available, through the 
causes the customer to bo invited in upon credit of the estdhlishmenr, as much more 
easy terms, instead of being treated as a now unemployed capital of Europeans and 
dependent suitor, whose necessities it is natives, in (he shape of deposits with or 
the fair privilege of a iiionopolist to make w'ithout interest : so that the stimulus to 
the most of. Already the hanking rates commercial, manufacturing and agricul- 
aie kept down by this competition — if a tural industry, created by such a bank, 
third llaiik step in, with an enormous might be twice as great as the mere addition 
capital, seeking employment, the natural of its own capital to the circnlution of the 
effect will be to pull down the rates much country could produce. That indeed is 
lower, to u scale nearly corresponding with one of the great advantages of concentrated 
those current in Europe, and at tlie same capital, that in the steam-boiler of active 
lime to lessen the amount of business intelligence, it acquires a force of expan- 
traiisacted at the other banks. The present sioii that will set at work the heaviest and 
premiums upon Union and Bengal Bank most torpid machinery, and multiply its 
shares must in that case he expected to pro«lucts to an unlimited extent. Enter, 
tumble down very considerably. Tliis taining these opinions of the great power 
has been foreseen in England, and we to do good which such an association must 
hear that a large proprietor of the Bank of possess, wc heartily Iiopc that the Bunk of 
Bengal shares wrote, by the last overland India will take effect, and that the neces- 
mail, peremptorily to sell his shares forth- sary uhandonnient of the over-ambitious 
with, and to remit the proceeds for invest- and impossible parts of the scheme will 
roent in this new concern. — Cal, Cour,, lead to an exiension of its views to other 
8. more useful objects.— M/d. A?/g. 9. 

I'here is no doubt that the Bank of In- Let us hear the opinion of Mr. II. Mac- 
ula, with its three millions of capit.!!, keuzie as to the necessity for the due exe- 
tt'ight do a vast deal of good in this coun- ciitiuii of the financial o])C'ratioiis of Go- 
‘•■y by the mere employment of its capital, vcriinient, that they should havi. a bank to 
with or without the multiplying aid of a which they can occasionally resort forac- 
'’<»te circulation. If the Bank of Bengal commodation. ' 1 do nut think such ue- 
fontinue to confine its operations to Cal- cessity exists. It might be beneficial in 
‘^utta, the Bank of India might establish enabling government to reduce their ba- 
braiiches or agencies in the interior, at lances, and apply a certain sum that now 
“atna, Dacca, Benares, Mirzapore, Delhi, lies idle in the treasury to the liquidation of 
snd in every great town of traffic in the debt. In this way, a wealthy bank, which 
three presidencies of India. The business could make advances equivalent to the 
available will not only he such as would be demands against which government has 
competed for by the shroffs, namely, or. now to reserve funds, would be a cotivc- 
dinary discounts and the business of boon- nicnce ; but I do not think itis necessary ; 
dean or exchange operations, in which, as and it is, on the other hand, rather unde- 
far a« natives only are concerned, the shroffs sirablc that gpvernment should rest upon a 
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bank, from the danger that, if it did to, it 
will often draw so much from it, as to in- 
terfere with its advances to individuals !’ 

Now, here is a strong and a fatal objec. 
tion to the scheme of the new bank : — 
with a doubtful capital of three millions, 
would they be at all times prepared to 
make private discounts and grant accom- 
modation to individuals, at the time that 
government, in all its various departments 
and exigencies, had the right to draw on 
them? At the very time of difficulty and 
scarcity of money, the government would 
necessarily come upon the hank; and that 
is the very time wtien the bank should be 
in a condition to support the merchants. 
We have said that all the inconvenience 
felt by individuals of the commercial com- 
munity here, in consequence of the con- 
nexion subsisting between the govern- 
ment and the Bank of Bengal, would be 
in all probability felt by tlie same body, 
should the new institution procure its 
charters. That it is uuncces^ary and in- 
expedient as an assistant to government, 
we have endeavoured already to shew ; but 
it is also uncalled for on another ground. 
Its issue of notes beyond a certain extent 
being unrequired by the stale of allairs in 
India, the Bank of Beng.d, with a capital 
of seventy-five lacs, has a paper issue of 
one croreand sixteen lacs. The paper is- 
sue never at any time since its establish- 
ment exceeded two crores. Ami Mr. II. 
Mackenzie states, that there never is a de- 
mand for notes nearly to that extent. He 
says, since the establishment of a paper 
currency to which entire credit has attached, 
a considerable facility in commercial inter, 
course has not become apjiarent all over 
India— that facility hardly extends beyond 
Calcutta ! Ileyond its precincts, the notes 
have not circulated mncii, but eome almost 
immediately into the Company’s treasury ; 
and altliougb they furnish government and 
the merchants with a convenient means of 
remittance, they can scarcely be said to 
exist in the interior as a paper currency. 
In general, indeed, payments in the dis- 
tricts, even in the provision of the staple ur- 
deles of commerce, arc made in such small 
sums, and the population is so poor, that 
there is scarcely any room for a large cir. 
culatton of bank paper. The fact of the 
paper being received in the public trea- 
sury, makes it current among the larger 
dealers in the provinces, to a certain ex- 
tent, but not great ; the general currency 
tised by them is the coin of the country. — 
Englishman, Aug. 10. 

LOSS AKD HSCOVERY OF A MOSE. 

A few days back, a man called a rattancr 
in the employ of the overseer at Chunar, 
took occasion to revenge himself of the 
criminal conduct of his wife, by snipping 
off a part of her nose— a curious mode of 


revenge, but not uncommon in Indi. 
though it affords an exemplification of 
what the Scotch mean by advising a man 
not to cut off bis nose to be revenged of 
his face. The thannadar was all alive 
about the dreadful occurrence, and took 
the parties under his special care, luHviixr 
them the free use of a corner of the than'! 
nah, where they remained all day— the 
nose having been snipped in twain ear- 
ly in the morning. The lady, however 
like most women, was unwilling to part 
with any thing ornamental, and so she 
picked up the fragment of her proboscis, 
and with all its blushing honours adjusted it 
in tile place aitsigned to it by nature. S!ie 
might have set in the thannah till it dropt 
off again, the thannadar being mo-st intent 
on getting up his case for the consider- 
ation of the huzoor; but, fortunately for 
the nose, some gentlemen heard of the oc- 
currence, and had the woman conveyed to 
the doctor, who, — on finding lliat the circti- 
lutiun had been restored, and that, unlike 
poor Twig, who had stuck on his nose up 
side down, liis patient had her’s in tls pro- 
per place — gave it the aid of “ his tlirciul 
and needle,” and secured it till such lime 
as she may again provoke its loss. — Ccnlrul 
F. P. 

ATTACK OF A LEOPARD. 

SiMLAii. — Lieut. P , who has built 

a very pretty cottage on the North Eastern 
side of Juckoe, in a retired situation, tiiet 
with an accident that had nearly proved 
M'rious, On going to bed, he had cliained 
a favourite terrier to his bedstead, and in 
the middle of the niglit be was awoke hy 
its bow ling most piteously, and, jumping 
out of bed, found, as he imagined, a large 
pariah dog, firmly grasping it, by tlie mid- 
dle. He immediately seized him hy the 
throat, but finding the animal more than a 
mutch for him, and receiving a severe blow 
from its fore-foot, he just quitted his hold as 
a servant entered the apartment with a light, 
when, to his astonishment, he saw a large 
leopard bounce out at the door. — Ibid. 

UR C. WILKINS. — THE SANSCRIT. — NATIVl 
TYPOOHAPllY, 

The Friend of India, with reference to a 
statement in a biographical memoir of the 
late Sir Charles Wilkins, that be was the 
first Englishman who mustered the diffi- 
culties of the Sungskrit languages, from 
which he rendered the JBhagout Ueeta into 
English, observes; “This honour, how- 
ever, does not belong to him, but to an- 
other fellow-countrymen, whose name has 
long since been forgotten. In the year 
1677, a gentleman of the name of Mar- 
shall, employed in the factory at Cossiro- 
bazaar, was, we believe, the first to break 
the ice of tin's roost difficult tongue. Ho 
made a translation of ‘ the Sanscrit Book 
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inUiled Serebaugabut Pooran’ into our 
language, which was transmitted to Eng- 
land, and was not long ago in the British 
Museum, numbered as No. 7199 and No. 

The philological exertions of Mar- 
shall, however, led to no ulterior results.” 
'Bjc writer adds ; “ But in one branch of 
exertions Wilkins stands alone. He was 
the father of native typography. When he 
commenced the study of Eastern lan- 
guages, the means of printing in any ori- 
eiital character did not exist. He deter- 
mined to create them. He could not have 
lieen much beyond the age of tvventy.five, 
when he set to work, and with his own 
hands fabricated the first fount of types in 
the Bengalee character; and it w'as, we 
think, with these types that Ilalhcd’s Ben- 
galee Grammar was printed at Hooglily in 
the year 1773. He at the same time in- 
structed a native blacksmith, of the name 
of Punchanun, in this ditliciilt art, which 
is, we believe, even at the present moment, 
confined to less tlian twenty individuals in 
Kngland. runclmnun, on the aiiival of 
the I^Iissionaiies at Serampote, in 1799, 
hearing that tliey proposed to commence 
printing in the native l.itiguages, c.mie and 
ollered his services, and executed for them 
the fount of Bengalee, in which the first 
edition of the Buigalee New Testament 
was piinted, and the Deva N agree types 
used in printing Dr. Carey’s Sungskrit 
Grammar. There is a very remarkable 
similarity in the shape of Punchanun’s 
Bengalee type, and that cut by Wilkins, 
and they both differ veiy materially from 
the very exquisite form which the y/rr/i/ivZ 
Bengalee has now assumed, and which is 
doubtless destined to be displaced by some 
new form of beauty, when another half 
century shall have rolled on, and presses in 
India are multiplied a hundred fold. Pun- 
chanun died about the year 1802, but not 
before he had fully instructed in this useful 
art, a native, of the name of Munuhur, by 
whom most of the improved founts have 
cut ; and who, during the last thirty-four 
years, has executed more than twenty 
thousand punches for the Serampore Press, 
in the various characters prevalent in Asia. 
The punch-cutters, who now labour in 
Calcutta, are all Munuhur’s disciples; 
and there is little fear, therefore, that this 
invaluable art will ever be lost from India. 
It is fairly domesticated in the country; 
and the most sanguine expectations of Wil- 
kins are more than realized. To him the 
rare felicity has been accorded, of having 
his existence prolonged till he could wiu 
ness the most magnificent results from the 
ettertioiis of bis youth. He has lived to 
behold the researches, of which he set the 
first efficient example, gradually expand 
till they have aroused the emulation of the 
literati of Europe. He has been permitted 
fo live sixty years after he bad cut the first 
fount of native types, and to watch the 


growth of Indian printing from his own 
unaided effort, till it has swelled to the 
magnitude of a national enterprise, Em- 
bracing the intellectual regeneration of a 
whole continent. The man who first be- 
stowed on India the inestimable blessing of 
types in the native character, deserves to 
be held in lasting remembrance; and 
there can he no doubt that, in after-ages, 
his memory will attract the same venera- 
tion ill this country, with which that of 
Faustus is cherished in Europe.” 

LAROK LION. 

llie superintendent of Middleton Point 
has reported that the stockade had been 
attacked and forced, two or three nights in 
succession, by a monstrous animal, sup- 
posed to he a lion, from its shaggy hair 
about the head, hioad face^ and reddish 
colour. The first night it slaughtered four 
bullocks, the next night six gouts and a 
pig. It has hitherto escnpeil. 

THE ALl.n'ORE JAIL, 

The Goveinor-Geiicial, with the Cliief 
Justice, and one or two other gentlemen, 
\isitcd the great jail at Allipore on Wed- 
nesday evening. His Lordship made very 
minute enqiiitics into the state of the pri- 
.son and the habits of the prisoners. We 
understaiid that his Lordship is the first 
Governor- General who lias visited this 
jail since the lime of the Marquess of 
Hastings.— Aw^. O'. 

JiU HYING ALIVI:;. 

Account of a man who submitted to be 
buried alive for u month, at Jaisulmer, 
and was dug out alive, at the expiration 
of that peiiod. — Communicated by Mr, 
11, M. Tvvedell, of Bancoornh, to the 
Imhcm Journal of Medical and Vhyskal 
SiicniY, of Calcutta : 

** 1 have just witnessed a singular cir- 
cumstance, of which 1 had heard during 
our stay at this place, but said nothing 
about it before, the time for its accomplish- 
ment not being completed ; this morning, 
however, the full month was over, and a 
man who had been buried all that time, on 
the bank of a tank near our camp, was dug 
out alive, in the presence of Esur Lai, one 
of the ministers of the Mubarawiil of 
Jaisulmer, on whose account this singular 
individual was voluntarily interred a month 
ago. He is a youngish man, alrout thirty 
years of age, and his native village is 
within five kos of Kurnaul ; but he gene- 
rally travels about the country to Ajineer, 
Kotali, Endor, &c., and allows himself to 
be buried for weeks, or months, by any 
person who will pay him handsomely for 
the same. In the present instance, the 
rawul put this singular body in requi- 
sition, under the hope of obtaining aa heir 
to bis throne, and whether the remedy is 
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efficacious or not, it certainly deserves to 
be known. 

** The man is said, by long practice, to 
have acquired the art of holding his breath, 
and stopping the interior opening of the 
nostrils with his tongue; he also abstains 
from solid food for some days previous to 
bis interment, so that he may not be incon- 
venienced by the contents of his stomach, 
while put up in his narrow grave; and, 
moreover, he is sewn up in a bag of cloth, 
and the cell is lined with masonry, and 
floored with cloth, that the white ants and 
other insects may not easily be able to mo- 
lest him. The place in which he was bu- 
ried at Jaisulmer, is a small building about 
twelve feet by eight feet, built of stone ; 
and in the floor was a hole about three 
feet long, two and a half feet wide, and 
the same depth, or perhaps a yard deep, in 
which he was placed in a sitting posture, 
sewed up in his shroud, with his feet* 
turned Inwards towards the stomach, and 
his hands also painted inwards towards the 
chest. Two heavy slabs, of stone three or 
six feet long, several inches thick, and 
broad enough to cover the mouth of the 
grave, so that he could not escape, were 
then placed over him, and 1 believe a little 
earth was plastered over the whole, so as 
to make the suiface of the grave smooth 
and compact. The door of the house was 
also built up, and people placed outside, 
that no tricks might he played, nor decep. 
tion practised, At the expiration of a full 
month, that is to say, tliis niorning, the 
walling up of the door was broken, and 
the buried man dug out of the grave; 
Trevelyan’s inoonsheo only running tiure 
in time to sec the ripping open of tlie hag 
in whicli the man had been enclosed. He 
was taken out in a perfectly senseless 
state, bis eyes closed, his hamls cramped 
and powerless: his stomach shrunk veiy 
much ; and his teeth jammed so fast to- 
gether, that they were forced to open his 
mouth with an iron instrument, to pour a 
little water down his throat. He gradu- 
ally recovered his senses, and the use of 
his limbs, and, when we went to see him, 
was sitting up, supported by two men, 
and conversed with us in a low, gentle 
tone of voice, saying, *that we might bury 
him again for a twelvemonth if we pleased.’ 
He told Major Spiers, at AJmeer, of his 
powers, and was laughed at as an impostor; 
but Cornet Maenaghten put his abstinence 
to the test at rokimr, by suspending him 
for thirteen days, shut up in a wooden 
chest, which, he says, is better than being 
buried under ground, because the box, 
when hung from the ceiling, isopen to in- 
spmioii on all sides, and the white ants, 
&c. can be easier prevented from getting at 
bis body, while he thus leinains iu a state 
of insensibility. His powers of abstinence 

* The word as usctl m that part of India 
which means * foot’ or * leg,' 
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must be wonderful to enable him to do 
without food for so long a time, nor does 
his hair grow during the time he remains 
buried. 

“ I really believe that there is no im. 
posture in the case, and that the whole 
proceeding is actually conducted in the 
way mentioned above,” 

This letter was written by Lieut. A. H 
Boileau, of the Engineers, fir^t assistant 
Great Trigonometrical survey, who at that 
lime was employed in the survey of that 
part of the country. The gentlemen whose 
names are mentioned in the letter arc 
Capt. Trevelyan of the Bombay Artillery, 
and Cornet, now Lieut., ^Maenaghten, of 
the 5th Reg. Light Cavalry, assistant to 
the agent of the Governor-general in Raj. 
pootanah. 

Some other information I obtained, in 
the course of conversation with Lieut. 
Boileau, and which I noted down. Lieut, 
Buileau was unacquainted with the lnan’^. 
name or caste ; he believed that he had 
taken up the lil\* of a fukeer — he under- 
stood that the man had been buried six or 
seven times, but whether for any period 
longer than a mouth, he knew not— ho 
did not hear how the man discovered his 
powers, or when he commenced to prac- 
tice them, Lieut. Boileau arrived at Jai. 
sulmer, after the interment, and saw tlie 
place, described in his letter, in which the 
man was buried. There was a guard of 
four or five chuprasees, in the employ of 
the maharaw ul, as he understood, who were 
on the watch to prevent any iutorferena* 
or imposition. The process of burying, 
.and of disinterring, was conducted in tlie 
presence of Esur Lai, one of the ministers 
of the maharawul. Tlie dayflxed for the 
disinterment was known to Lieut. Boileau, 
but not the exact hour. Capt. Trevelyan’s 
muoushee, who had set forth to give intel- 
ligence when operations were to he cutn- 
menced, anived only in time to see the 
people ripping open the cloth, or shroud, 
in w'hieh he had been enclosed. 'I'he 
moonslice immediately started ofl' a man 
to inform his master and Lieut. Buileau, 
who were iu their tents, at a distance of 
about three furlongs. 

They waited a few seconds to apprize 
Lieut. Mackesuu, of the 14th Regt. N.I., 
British Agent for the navigation of tJie 
ludusj who was disinclined to accompany 
them, and rejiaired to the spot as quickly 
as possible. Perlia])s a quarter of an hour 
had elapsed since the opening of the grave, 
before they arrived. The ‘people had 
thrown a clean cloth over the man, two of 
them su|)poi'ted him ; he presented an ap- 
pearance of extreme emaciation and de- 
bility ; but, weak as be was, bis spirit was 
good, and his confidence in his powers 
unabated, a^ in answer to Lieut. Boileau’s 
and Capt. Trevelyan’s enquiries, be said, 

“ that we might bury him again for a 
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twclvcmontli if we pleased.** Lieut. Boi- 
lean examined, and measured with his 
walking-slick, the grave in thp floor of 
the chamber in which the man had been 
buried, and also the two slabs of stone 
which had been used to cover the mouth 
of the grave. For seven or eight days 
preceding the burial, the man lived en- 
tirely upon milk, regulating the quantity 
so as to sustain life, whilst nothing re- 
ijiained to give employment to the excre- 
toiy organs. In that slate he was buried. 
Tie conl't'sscs to have great dread of the 
white ants. Several folds of cloth were 
spiead on the boltmn of the grave, to pro- 
tect him liom their attacks. On taking 
iioiiiisliinent after liis itlease, he is said to 
be in a state ot anxiety, until he h.-is as- 
certained that the powers of Ins stomach 
and intestines arc not impaiied. Lieut, 
lioilean saw nothing more of the man; 
I;e undei stood that he regained his strength, 
jiiid was for some lime in atteiuiance .'it the 
iliiibarof the mitharawnl, in the hope of 
receiving his promised reward ; and that, 
tired of wailing until the purse-strings of 
liis patron were loosened, he had stolen a 
camel, and decamped. 

Until further information is obtained, 
It iniglit be thought piccipitate to tlieuri/c 
on the probable means by \\ hicli this strange 
being maintains the mastery over the func- 
tion of life. Yet there is one paragiapli 
in Lieut. Boileau’s letters, beating on this 
point, on which some remarks are admis- 
sible. The paragraph alluded to runs 
lliiis : 

‘‘ The man is said, by long practice, to 
have acquired the art of holding his breath 
hy shutting the mouth, and slopping the 
inteiior opening of the nostrils with his 
tongue.” If this be the case, it is supposed 
that lie exerts this power as soon as he 
finds himself comfortably settled in bis 
grave, before the .small quantity of vital 
air with which he is surrounded, is dete- 
riorated. To force the tongue into the 
pharynx, and to retain it there, until res- 
piration is suspended, it is requisite that 
the jaws should be closely united. In 
Lieut. Boileau’s letter, it is mentioned 
that his teeth were jammed so last to- 
gether, that Urey were forced to open his 
mouth with an iron instrument. Of the 
Jitateof his tongue, nothing was remarked. 

It is now well known that the slaves in 
South America exert this power of the 
tongue to obstruct respiration, and occa- 
alon death. 

SALK OF ZEM1NDAREE.S. 

Last Saturday was a day of much fear and 
trembling for the zemindars of the Twenty- 
four. Pergunnahs. About thirty of the es- 
had been advertised for sale on that day 
by the Collector, and we know that some 
of them almost despaired of saving their 
property from the hammer. Only one 


estate, however, we are informed, was actu- 
ally sold, a zemindurec belonging to the 
family of the late Cossinath Banerjee, as- 
sessed at about lls. 11,000, which is also 
about the sum bid for it. We consider it 
very eredituhle to the acting Collector that 
he has avoided a peremptory sale of any 
more of these zemindarees, though we 
are not acquainted with the particular en- 
gagements wlu’cli the proprietors have en- 
tered into in the several cases; for the 
little insight we have had into these 
matters, of late, h.as shewn us that, when 
the revenue functionaries choose to shut 
their ears to the public, and, screening 
ihen'^-ilves hehliul their books of regula- 
tions, look only to the most easy and 
eirecltial means of getting in the amount 
due to Goveiiiinent, private interests and 
private rights are often crnelly and re- 
morselessly saerilieed— in ft way that no 
hher.il (Juveiniiieiif would toleiute, and 
which would never be s-ulf'ered by the 
(ioviinineiit and people of England, if 
aware of the working of the sy.stem. — 
Cal. Conr. l.i. 

TREATMlNl’ 01’ NA'l’lVIC SF.KVANTS, 

(From a Correspondent,) — I send you 
for publication an information I have just 
received from a letter received from Moor- 
sliedabad. 

'File Collector of the place, Mr. Tor- 
rens, on the 22d Srabun, was seeing the 
money put into the chest, when he ordered 
the Podar, Gourisoondiii', of Berhampore, 
to take up one of the hras of rupees. The 
Podar tefnsed doing so, staling that it was 
not his business, and that a (hiflry was ap- 
pointed for the purpose, 'I'iie Collector 
gave him a blow for this reply, to which 
five or six blows were given in return. Tlio 
Collector was going to give a second, when 
a sepoy interfered and kept the peace be- 
tween them. Soon after, the Collector 
deposed on oath before the .loint Magis- 
trate of the place, Mr. Leicester, to the 
efl'cet abeve-stated, when the Podar was 
sentenced to be confined for a period of 
three months. It is said that the Collector 
Salieb is not very much satisfied with this 
punishment. Be that as it may, the Podar 
has given an example of resistance to ill- 
treatment that deserves a record in the 
newspapers.— Cyanna7iC.v/rMn, Aug. 17. 

THE “ FANCY,” 

Landour . — The most important news 
here about the middle of the month was a 
wrestling match between a sweeper and t 
baker by the road side. Several of tbe 
gentlemen, resident here, graced tbe ring 
by their presence. A dispute arose between 
Uie Publwams about some poke or thrust 
given out of the Jockey Club wrestling 
rule, when the baker appearing likely to 
bear down bis rival in every way, the 
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friend* of the sweeper, for the honour of has already undergone a coitBnemcnt of 
their cloth (though probably but little was many montiis. The oifence of which the 
worn on the occasion), rushed into the Magistrate took cognizance was, that of 
arena and bore him off with shouts of vic> occasioning large assemblages of people* 
tory. This so roused the indignation of a but without, as far as wc can learn, either 
gentleman of the civil service, who was causing or creating, or endeavouring to 
looking on, that without pause, be attacked create, riot and disturbance. We hear that 
the whole body of the knights of the the sentence will be appealed against to 
broom, and continued belabouring them the Sudder Nizamut Adawlut. We have 
with a hunting-whip, till the whole roared understood that a belief in the identity of 
and roared again. The assembly then dis- the present claimant with the son of the 
persed in confusion. Such things are done, old rajah, lately deceased, and who had 
and yet we wonder that we lose ground in been long considered dead, is not only very 
native esteem ! — y/^ra Uklibar, July 20» prevalent among the natives, but is en. 

teitained by many European gentlemen 

THE PSEUDO- UAJA 01-’ BUUDWAN. of information. On this point, however, 

The claimant of the honours and pos- we can give no opinion ; all we can s.'^y 
sessions of the Burdv\an raj was brought is that whether he be the rightful heir or 
to trial at Hooglily, on Wednesday and no, the oll’ence of wliich he has been ac- 
Thurstlay last, amidst the greatest popular fused is severely punished by six months* 
excitement. It is supposed that not less imprisonment, superadded to a long pre- 
than 10,000 persons were assembled on vious confinement.— //ur^r. Awg. 8. 

the first day of the trial ; and on the fol- 

lowing day the number wa-. still larger. hoooht.v com.eoe. 

But a small portion of such a crowd could The Hooghly College was opened on 
find entrance into the Culchery; the great the 1st of August, and the number of 
mass were seated in rows in fiout of it; students who eniolled their names in the 


and it required all the exertions of the 
Magistrate to keep them in any tolerable 
order. Mr. Tuiton, Mr. Judge, and many 
more gentlemen of the legal profession in 
Calcutta, were iu attendance ; some of 
whom appealed on behalf of the piisoncr, 
and others we supposed were attracted to 
the scene by curjo-.ily. Wlieii the trial 
came on, the lawyers desired that the ques- 
tion of the prisoner’s identity should liist 
be inquired into and decided. But the 
Commissioner at once overruled the pro- 
position, and stated tliat be bad nothing to 
do but to try the question whether or not 
the prisoner had made an attack with arms 
for the disturbance of the public peace. 
As this detenninatiun made the attendance 
of the lawyers ii-.eless, an attempt was 
made to nullify it, hy seeking a postpone- 
ment of the trial, on the giouiul of the 
piisoner’s being unwell. It was hoped, 
perhaps, that, if time were gained, the 
Commissioner’s lesolution might be set 
aside by reference to higher authority. 
But medical advice was iimnedialely re- 
sorted to, and it wasceitified tliat noihing 
whatever was the matter with the prisoner. 
He complained of the heat, and was fui- 
nislied with a punka. 

The trial tlien proceeded ; and, as the 
cliargo against the jirisoner was supported 
by incontrovertible evidence, he was found 
guilty and condemned to six months’ iin- 
prisonnient, and to find surety, we have 
heard, to tiic amount of Ks. 40,000. — 
Sum, Durp. Aug, 0*. 

The sentence of punishment seems to 
us to be severe in the extreme, and that, 
whether the claim of the party be valid or 
fraudulent—the more especially that he 


first four days was 1 ,600,— (S'urn. Durp. 
Aug. (). 

JEWEIS. 

Some valuable jewels, belonging to the 
estate of a native gentleman, are adver- 
tised for sale at Calcutta, including a dia- 
mond weighing -lOl ruttees, the largest ami 
most valuable in India. 

FtiaTUni DI,S('OVH{Y OK TEA FORESTS IV 

ASSAM. 

We learn from one of our correspon- 
dents ill Assam, that Mr. Bruce of Sudiya 
has lately made another most successtul 
excursion into the Singpho country to the 
south of Sudiya, in search of tea forest'?. 
He has discovered no less than ten new 
localities, in whicdi the plant is growing 
in almndancc and vigour. When he for- 
merly went into the same country) tour or 
five months ago, the jcalou-?y and discon- 
tent of our Singpho tributaries were so 
great, that ho was under the necessity of 
taking with him an e.scor^ of forty mus- 
kets; hut a wouderful change has been 
wrought in their disposition ; and in his 
late exeiirsion he was attended by a single 
servant, and two men to be lett at diffe- 
rent places to look after the clearing of the 
tea grounds. 

It turns out that the Singithos within 
our territories are not only aware of the 
existence ot tea upon their lands, but cul- 
tivate the plant systematically, and are 
extremely fond of ihe beverage they pre- 
pare from the leaf. They were reluctant, 
however, to afford Mr. Bruce the infor- 
mation he wanted on the subject, until he 
had won their hearts by trifling presents 
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of opiumi and some kind language. After 
thaU they wadily guided him in his 
rcMarcfaes. All the ten localities now 
discovered are in one vicinity, which, on 
looking at any tolerable map of the eastern 
portion of Assam, our reader's may easily 
recognize by the help of the following de- 
8ciiption. Sudiya, it will be seen, lies on 
the north bank of the Brumlmpootta, at 
the junction of a small river called the 
Kooiidil Panee. The country to the south 
is watered by two rivers, the Diboorou and 
the Boorce Dihing, which both run from 
cjustWHfd to westward, and join the Hrurn- 
hapootta at different points below Sudiya. 
If u line be carried nearly south, with a 
slight inclination towards the east, Iroiu 
Siidiyji, until it cuts the Boorce Dihing, 
It will hill upon the village of Ningrew, 
( 111 tiuMiurth bank of that river; and all 
the new localities of the tea plants are 
‘.(•atteicd in almost every direction around 
tins village, at various distances, Iruin half 
a day’s to a whole day's journey. Sin on 

(if till! localities lie hotwoeii tlie Booree 
Billing and the Dihooroo; and the rc- 
maniiiig three are to the south of tlic for- 
merrivcr,and to the south-east of Ningrew, 
upon small trilmtary streams of the Boo- 
ii'L* Dihing. Immediately to I he n est of 
Ningrew, and on the north side ol the 
river, is a low range of liills, from 100 to 
150 teet high, on tlie tops of which an 
iiilerior tea is said to glow wild; Iml, 
beranseofits inferiority, the SiiigphiN pay 
no ntteiKioii to it. The plants of this 
sort do not grow above ten or twelve 
teet high ; the largest leaves are not more 
than an inch and a half in length, and 
they are much more indented than tliove 
ot the other sorts. Anollier Kind ot tea 
abo grows about in the jungles iii the 
neighbourhood, and on the Niigu, hills 
about a day’s journey from Ningrew, to 
the south of the Booree Dihing, which is 
eijiially disregarded hy the .Singjihos, and 
is known as the bllfcy tea. If, is distiii- 
giiisheil by tlie brinvn colour ot the eentr.d 
thick fihre, and also of the edges of tlie 
leaves. This sort, it is said, wdll not 
prow in the same neighbourhood with the 
finer kinds : at least, they are never seen 
together. 

. ^hu.s, it appears, wc liave tlirce varie- 
ties of the tea plant. That which the 
o'ligphos make use of is not at all hitter, 
«nd differs widely from tlie sort produced 
I'l the Ilookoom country, in the Burmaii 
erritories. Indeed, from a trial of some 
w this tea, prepared in a particular inan- 
I'®*’’. Bruce is firmly persuaded that 
Will prove to be Green. To raise plants 
0 this tea, the Singphos sometimes sow 
seed ; but they prefer one rnoile or 
nother of planting shoots. Some cut off 
'•gs about a foot and half long, just as 
e young leaves begin to show theni- 
and lay them in the earth, in an 
-^M<4/./ourn.N.S.\J)i.. 22 No.8o'. 


angle of about *15®, with the top of tlie 
twig appearing at the surface. Others 
take a branch as thick as a man's arm ; 
and, having cut deep notches in it, about 
one-tliird through it, and three feet apart, 
Jay it in the ground, and cover it all over, 
except where the notches are: at the 
notches the new shoots spring up. 

As Mr. Bruce proceeded in his inves- 
tigations, he left men and means at every 
place where he found the good tea, to 
clear the ground of all weeds and wild 
bushes ; and wc believe that hy this time 
they are nearly reduced to cleanliness and 
Older. He has made another discovery, 
wliich may possibly prove to he of scarcely 
less importance than the existence of the 
tea plant. Directly w’cst of Ningrew', per- 
haps live and twenty milc.s distant, a small 
ri\cr called the l^oweepance, descends 
fioni the low range of hills before men- 
tioned, and after a short com. se, not cx- 
ceedmg twelve milcv, joins the Boorce 
Dihing on its north hank. In its bed 
the people wash lor gold ; and so rich are 
its sands, that if was confessed to Mr. 
Briicc, that each man got a lupee’s W’cight 
of gold every day. Now the vein or mine 
from which these sands are enriched must 
ho so dose at hand, that we may reason- 
ably eonchide a little researdi would soon 
di'cuver them: and ceitainly they must 
hi* w’dl w'ortJi looking lor . — Friend of 
India f Aug. 11. 

TIIK KOIIIT.I.AS. 

A letter from Bolaram, written Iiy an 
otliccr of the Ni/am’s cavalry, gives an 
account ot a gallant little affair with some 
Bohillas: “A few d!i)s ago, two Hanlv 
companies, and a troo]) ot the lissulali, 
W'ere ordered to tmii out a body of some 
.SOB. who were otTnp)ing an old mosinie 
at the village of Barra'.a|)Clt. 'I'liis party 
was under (\ijit. Bedoii, the only Kuro- 
pean piCH*nt, and it liad barely eleared a 
little hundf wbieh was at some di'-tanee 
from the mo-sque, when a detarhment of 
llobillas suddenly thn*w' themselves upon 
it, shot the soobedar, and rime sipiiliees, 
three of the troopers, and six horses. 
The w'oik then eommenced, iinri tlie 
troop being ordered to diarge, cut up the 
Bohillas in grand style, and drovt. them 
into the mosque. It was at this stage of 
tlie I)U‘>ine»s that (’njit. Byam and Lieut. 
Charles Trower arrived will) the remainder 
of the wing of the ravalry. More infantry 
had also come out, and the rest ol the 
officers of the eantonment. The Bohillas 
apparently did not admire the specimen 
they Jiad liad ot our mode of punishment, 
and w’lth little difheiilty, tlierefore, were 
ihivcti out of the mosque, and captured 
hy the infantiy, who marched them to the 
pm ade ground and surrounded them; the 
killed aud wounded lieing left in the 
building. Trowxr and Bvam were now 
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despatched in pursuit of those who had 
fled to a village four miles off, nt the com- 
iDenccment of the action ; and soon made 
prisoners of them without any resistance 
to speak of, on the part of the runaways. 
On Sunday night, the cavalry returned to 
cantonments, leaving the prisoners, as 
before stated, in chaise of the infantry, to 
await further orders. Monday eiune— no 
orders. Several small parties of the 
Rohillas, who had claims on the Nizam 
yet unsettled, and who bad not been 
actually concerned in the m^lee of the 
previous day, were allowed to depart. 
On the following day, some more selec> 
tions from the prisoners were made, and 
yesterday (Wednesday) we of the cavalry 
were ordered to fall in with our respective 
corps, to assist at the most appropriate 
closing of the drama ; the remaining 
Rohillas, who had been told that they 
might depart in peace if they laid down 
their arms, having refused to do so ! The 
sight which now presented itself w'as, to 
a young soldier, unused to such scenes, 
mther jrappant. Ori one side might be 
seen the troopers unstringing their car- 
bines, and loosening their swords; — on 
the other the Uohillas tightening their 
commerbunds, saying their prayers, and 
swearing to fight to the last moment. 
Two ho»U’s’ grace were allowed the 
Uohillas, to think better of their determi- 
nation, and in the mean time, by way of 
hastening the desiderated change in 
opinion, two guns loaded with canisters 
of grape, supported on each sale by a 
regiment of infantry, and flanked by a 
troop of cavaliy, were placed opposite 
the refractory, with an object too palpable 
to he misunderstood. 'I'his spectacle, 
after a lapse of half an hour, producod the 
desired etfect, and all the lioliillas, but 
one jemader, laid down their arms and 
were marched away. The jemuder begged 
hard to be allowed to retain his arms, 
but his request being refused, he imme- 
diately fulfilled a threat he had made, and 
discharged a pistol in his belly, which 
killed him instantly— jviul hen; ended (for 
the present at least) the campaign of 
Barrasapett. Wc lost four killed, ami 
had six wounded— three horses killed and 
three wounded. The enemy lost con- 
siderably more than thirty of their num- 
ber. — Englishman, August II. 

MAKRIACFS FOR PROSTlTimON. 

A correspondent of the Ilurharu, 
August 10, writing from Beaulia, men- 
tions the following revolting practice: — 
** Yesterday, my attention was drawn to a 
group of individuals assembled within ten 
yards of my factory. I inquired of my 
servants the cause of the assemblage, and 
they informed me it was the marri^e 
ceremony of a girl doomed to prostitution. 
I had often heard of this ceremony, aud 


felt curious to witness it, and no objection 
WHS m:ide to my being a spectator. l 
observed a plantain tree about four feet 
in length stuck in the ground, with a 
cloth round it to represent a man, and a 
sword slung by its side. A pretty little 
girl about ten years of age stood near, 
attended by two old women ; they rnblnd 
the child over with oil and turmeric 
dressed it in new clothes, two tom-toms 
sent forth their discordant sounds, and a 
song and a feast to the few assenjbled, 
consigned the infant to a life of infamy. 
Slavery in India in a respectable native 
family, is well known to be of the mildest 
description ; they are treated with as 
much kindness ns any other part of ftm 
family ; but for the few who are fortunate 
enough to fall into such hands, is the law 
to be a dead letter, w'hcn it is well known 
thousands of children are purchased yearly 
and consigned to the plantain trcc-^ 
disease and infamy. Ba/aars are nevei 
established unless these sinks make tlieir 
appearance, and seven out of ten, I am sure, 
is too small an average to give ot tlie 
victims purchased and forced to prostitu- 
tion. It is an evil which calls for tlie 
attention of Government and the inter- 
ference of the humane: the hiibject is 
well worth inquiry; hut I much tear till 
the native females are educated little can 
be done.” 


STFAM NAVir.ATIOV. 

The sixth half-yearly general nicctnif,’ 
of the sniiscribers to the New llengal 
Steam Fund, was held on the Kith Aug. ; 
Col. Ileatson in the chair. Tlie report 
recapitulated tlie jiroceedings in res- 
jicct to steam communication between 
India and Eiu'ope, which had taken place 
since the last me<;ting; the arrangement 
made for the presentation of the petitions 
and the state of the accounts, which ex- 
hibited a balance q» hand of Company’'' 
Its. 00,367, exclusive of 1.5, 29 J remitted 
home to meet chargeg. It was resolved 
■ — “ That tliis meeting has observed with 
great satisfaction, the proofs which have 
been atforded by recent facts of the r.qiul 
intercourse between India and England 
that may bo expected to take place when 
a regular and permanent Steam Commu- 
nication shall be establi.slied. Lettei'' 
from England have reached Bombay ia 
forty-four days, and Calcutta in fifty-seven 
days ; and the communication from C'al- 
cutta to England and back again has taken 
place in four months and twenty six day«, 
—between the 5th of March and the 30th 
of July.” 

AGRA. 

The Steamer Jumna, with the Bhagty 
ruiti in tow, left Allahabad with 
Charles Metcalfe tlie Lieut. Governor 
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and suite, on the 8th, and arrived at Agra 
about 0 A. M. on Wednesday the 20th. 
The party consisted of Sir Charles Met- 
calfe, Mr. and Mrs. Maesween, Mr. and 
Mrs. Biishby, Captain and Mrs. Higginson, 
Dr. Logan, and Mrs. Capt. Latouclie. 
Sir Charles appeared, we are happy to 
learn, in very good health, and bore with 
luiicli good nature the annopnees inci- 
dent to landing on a wet day at an 
ghat. The rain poured in torrents during 
the greater part of Tuesday, so that tliough 
the steamer anchored above the city, the 
effect of the novel scene was a good deal 
damped in the eyes of the native public. 
We wish that a fine summer’s day could 
have been ordered for the occasion, and 
that the city and cantonment htid been 
enabled to pour forth their contents to do 
honour to the occasion of the arrival of 
the governor of the Western Provinces in 
the capital of Ukhbar. Sir Charles is at 
piesent residing in the house formerly 
hiidt by Mr. Fraser . — Agra Ukhbar^ July 

The station gives a Fancy Dress Ball 
to Sir C. Metcalfe and party on the 15th 
instant! This is the most wonderful 
effect of his honour’s presence that has yet 
been heard of, and beats even the im- 
provement of the roads. The Agra 
coiimiuiiity is mending its ways in every 
ivspcct. It is evidently preparing to be 
lively now, that there is a chance of being 
MU, otherwise than at its own cost ami 
charges. The sparkling wit and chain- 
pagne of government house is already 
beginning to tell ; to which is to be 
added the fact, that the wonted urbanity 
of tlie licut -governor has led him to be- 
come already personally well ac(juuinted 
willi the society of the station, which is 
likely to he his head quarters for some 
years to come. This probability is, of 
course, voted a hope on all hands, es|*e- 
ciiilly since his presence has been felt 
substantially as well as flatteringly. 'I'lie 
‘Station Room Fund i.s a thousand rit/irrs 
•iclier within the last two days; indeed 
die development of tlie other great 
I'hanicteristic, which with urbanity forms 
die outline of liis private character, has 
extended, it is said, even to the privates 
of the European regiment, in the form of a 
liandsome donation to their amateurs on 
tbe last dramatic effort, — the first since 
the governor’s arrival. Such amusements, 

't must be owned, properly conducted, 
cannot be too much encouraged in Euro- 
pean corps, where nine-tenths of the 
yice.s that prevail spring from idleness and 
inanity. — Ibkl.^ August 6. 

Tlie arrival of the Jumna steamer (Capt. 
I^ott) at Agra, on the 20th July, has led 
fo a proposition to celebrate the event by 
public commemoration. It is justly 
regarded as the commencement of a new 


mode of communication, which will have 
an important influence upon the interest! 
of British India. A subscription has 
been entered into. 

PURCHASED RETIREMENTS FROM THE 
ARMY. 

Resolutions of twenty- one officers of 
artillery, engineers, and infantry, at Alla* 
babad : — “ An officer of the Bombay 
establishment having lately addressed a 
memorial to the Court of Directors, com- 
plaining of the existing practice of pur- 
chasing out the senior officers of the 
army; wc, the undersigned officers of 
tlie Bengal army, stationed at Allahabad, 
with a view to prevent any erroneous 
impression being made on the minds of 
the hon. Court as to the actual sentiments 
of their army on this important point, are 
induced to record our unqualified con- 
currence ill the nim; re.soliitions passed at 
an authorised meeting of flie officers at 
Belgaiiin ; mid in iiccordmice witli the 
last thereof, to reipiest that our respectful 
petition he transmitted through the proper 
channel to the hon. Court, for their per- 
mission to be allowed to procure retire- 
ments with sucli means a.s arc within our 
power, ainl in such way as may appear 
most eligible to eorps respectively. We 
further venture to aild our earnest hope 
that, in addition to the above indulgence, 
the bon. Court will be plea.sed to take 
into their benevolent consideration the 
long service of many old officers of their 
army, together with the unfavourable 
prospects of a large proportion of the 
jiiiiiurs, and exteiul the existing operation 
of brevet rank, by granting to officers of 
tw'ciity-five years’ service, that of major, 
and to officers of thirty-three years’ 
.service, that of lieut. -colonel. This ad- 
ditional boon would not only remove 
many painful feelings from the minds of 
old ami unfortunate officers, and equally 
painful aiitieipations from those of the 
juniors, but benefit the army at large, by 
enabling married offieers, who are anxious 
but unable to retire, thus to secure higher 
pensions for their widows from the mili- 
tary fiiml, and thereby obviate tbe neces- 
sity of protracted residence in India, for 
the purpose of securing an adequate 
family provision.” 

In reference to the subject of buying 
and sidling commissions in tbe Indian 
anny, which now so properly attacts the 
attention of that body, a correspondent 
w'ritcs thus The example shown by 
the Belgaum force will 1 hope he followed 
by every body of officers of the Company’s 
army throughout India ; for the subject 
concerns all of us. I feel assured of the 
matter being properly handled by the 
Bengal army and the Bengal press.” We 
have no doubt the whole army will follow 
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the example {>hown by the Oelgaum ofii- 
bers : they owe it to themselves and to 
their best interests to do so; and the 
present is of all others- the best time. 
Let us hear, tlien, that meeting on meet- 
ing is got up. and memorial on memorial 
resolved on, and forwarded to the Court. 
Let there be a public expression of the 
sense of the army on the subject, and we 
have little doubt the result will be favour- 
able. As the Court is now constituted, 
the army may reckon on a full sympathy 
with their sentiments. 

Our correspondent goes on to say, “ I 
do not see why the mystery, which has 
hitherto existed as to names, should be 
carried on any longer. Col. Powell, ad- 
jutant-general of the Bombay army, a 
captain in the ‘.iCth regt. N. I., tries to 
get the officers of his regiment to join 
witli him and sign a memorial to the 
Court of Directors against buj^ng out; 
and although his corps is a most unlucky 
one as to promotion, the officers refused 
to sign the memorial.” From this it 
would appear. Col. Powell is the officer 
who got up the memorial against the 
buying out system. Well, it is very im- 
material in one point of view to the army, 
who the offieer is who has complained of 
that system ; it is to the memorial they 
have to look, and to its object. That olC 
ject must be defeated, and the cour^e we 
have recommended to be pursued, will 
doubtless lead to that result. But in 
another point of view, it is very material 
to keep in view who the paity complain- 
ing is, and the whole circumstances which 
may have led to tlie step he has taken. 
As adjutant-general ot this army, it may 
be supposed that he represents the leel- 
ings of at least a considerable body of the 
army, and it therefore becomes impera- 
tively necessary prom])tly to remove any 
such impression, should the fact be a*, we 
are led to believe it is, — that il.e whole 
army decidedly disajiinove ol the pniyer 
contained in that memorial. In this 
view, the necessity of “a long pi.ll, a 
strong pull, and a pull altogether,” be- 
comes still more apparent, and w’e trust 
to finding the army \iew the mutter in 
that light. Of course, neither the army 
nor we have a right to find fault with 
Col. Powell for petitioning the Court on 
any subject in which his own interests 
are involved, and in such maimer as he 
may deem be.st calculated to promote 
those interests ; but the army ow'c it to 
themselves to disclaim (if they do dis- 
claim, as we have no doubt tliey do), 
promptly and peremptorily, any partici- 
pation m the views and feelings which 
may have so influenced Col. Pow'ell, lest, 
from the general terms said to bad been 
used in the memorial, there may appear 
grounds for siifipusing that Col. Powell 
was but one of lliu many who eiiterUiiicU 


the same views, and whose feelings he is 
but representing.— jSomAfly Gaz, Jufy^ 

The Hurharuy August 9, says “ It has 
transpired that it has pleased Sir J. Keane 
at Bombay, to sanction his adjutant-ge- 
neral’s kindling up a flame to serve the 
particular interests of Captain Powell 
whieli must spread mischievously over the 
whole of India.” 

MILITARV ITEMS. 

On dit that Col. Liimley is to get tlie 
Benares command; Col. Penny, tlie 
Saugor ; Brigadier Hampton, the Barrack- 
pore ; and Col. W. C. Fuithfull the Mhow 
one.s. Col. Duidop to be adjutant gene- 
lal; and Col. Barton, Qr. Master Gen. of 
the Army.— Delhi Gaz. July2K. 

We have been informed, that several 
old captains intend to avail tlicmselvch ot 
the “boon,” especially in the 51st, 7l)tli, 
and Uth Regiments ; but we have not 
yet heard of any majors or lieutenant- 
colonels wishing to retire. It is said that 
no less than six olficers in the Ikh regt. 
alone wdll immediately take advantage ol 
the “ l)oon ’’—and, doubtless, many other 
old captains will follow' the example.— 
Jbkl 

In connection with this question, we 
consider that, the united armies of the 
three Presidencies ought to memorialize 
the (’ourt of Directuis, to the following 
effect : 

1st. That tliey feel grateful for the proot 
of the court’s kindness and considiwalioii. 
in iibbreviiiling the periods of service, and 
granting peu'-ions without reference to 
rank, and tlnit they solicit an explanaliun 
on tlie points which have been so diffe- 
rently construed. 

2d. I'liat the order prohibiting private 
puicln!‘-e in coij-s, may be rescinded, and 
iceimcntal jiurchase positively and specifi- 
cally sinctioiied by the court. 

.'Id. I’hat some arrangement may lie 
ndopied to place all general otficers, who 
havt; served their time on the staff, 
and colonels, who have no intention of 
retuiniug to India, on an unattached 
list.”— iitrf., Aug. 10. 

We believe that two memorials from »n 
indiviilual officer are in circulation, for the 
concurrence of officers in general, to obtain 
from the Court of Directors two additioi^ 
to the terms of the late boon. The brevet 
rank of major, after the period of twelve 
years service as captain. Alterations in 
terms and subscriptions to the military 
fund, so that widows may be entitled to 
the same rate of provision, agreeably to 
the servitude which will now entitle her 
husband to pension. Of mere nominal 
brevet rank, wlien unaccompanied by other 
emoluments and adviuitages, we are iu> 
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iidmif«ra» considering it a useless and intri- 
cate under-plot, on the scheme of re^- 
inental gradation, and, that a further in- 
troduction of it would be fraught with 
much confusion, in the various services 
and departments composing the Indian 
arniy> 'i'he latter proposition is but a na- 
tural and fair comllory to the boon, and 
one, if granted, which will render the 
whole system of pension similar and ho- 
mogeneous in all its parts.— il/ceru/ Ohs. 
July 21. 

The following we learn to be the 
cliiiigos on which Capt. Ford will be tried 
lu'lorc u court-martial, of which Col. l*ol- 
Inck, C. B.jis President. — Colonels Dick, 
l’('i'>.c, Prcsgiavc. and Major (’arnegy, 
the field olHcers cotnj)Osirig a part of tlte 
eouit — lat. For having eniltezzled the 
sain of (Company’s Ks. o9,S(if), l(). 5, 
more or less, the property of Government. 
—2d. For conduct unbecoming an ortieer 
and gentleman, in having embezzled \}i- 
lioih sums deposited with Iiim byolbcers, 
nou-commissioncd offic(;r.s, privates, uial 
women ol tlie same regiment, and others, 
iimomitiiig to Company’s U.s. 6,808.2. II, 
more or less. — IhUl. 

Niissecrabad . — The cavalry and artillery 
leturiied, on the 18th instant, fioin .lut- 
pore, but the 62(1 stdl remain to prevent 
any disturbaiK’e ; the regiment join cam|) 
about six miles from the itcsideiicy. 
.Several field officers, iiicliidmg tlic biiga- 
(lier, find out now, that urgent private 
affairs will recjuirc their presence in 
Kiigluiid. Some attrilmte this to the 
prevalence of the Fane fever.— /Oa/. 

A correspondent of tlie Enylislwuniy 
August 6, writing from Poonah, says ; — 
“ A recent dispute between the general 
olliccr in command ot this division, and 
the brigadier cominaiidiiig the Poonah 
brigade, is likely to give rise to questions 
ot considerable importance, hut 1 give the 
version of the affair in circulation among 
those not admitted behind the .scones, and 
you may judge for yourself. The hriga- 
di('r declines compliance with certain in- 
structions of the general officer ; a certain 
time is allowed to him to cimsider the 
matter, and he, failing to comply, is placed 
in arrest. Matters assume a serious 
enough appearance, and a still higher au- 
thority intercedes. The general officer 
expresses himself willing to drop the mat- 
ter, if the brigadier, who has repeatedly 
shown a spirit of captiousness and in.sub- 
ordination, and seems determined to pur- 
sue a system of opposition to his authority 
incompatible with the proper discharge of 
their respective duties, is removed to 
Jlomhay, and the officer commanding 
tliem sent to Poonah. This is not 


granted, and the general officer will not 
yield further. Under these circumstances, 
it is resolved to relea.se the brigadier from 
arrest, and to constitute Poonah a sepa- 
rate command to he held by him wholly 
independent of the general officer com- 
manding the Poonah division pending a 
reference to the Supreme Government.” 

'I’he Bombay Gazette of August 3d, 
mentions a similar rimmiir, and the name 
of the officer, Prig. Willahirc. 

NATIVE STATES. 

Lahore . — A letter had been received at 
Lahore Iroin Now Nclml Sing, informing 
the innha-raja, that he had seized upon 
Dera Ismail Khan, and imprisoned nawaiih 
Shall Ncwaiiz Khan, the chief of the 
country; and that, he achieved this great 
victory by stratagem and not by the force of 
arms : not a drop of blood was spilt on 
either side. The maha-raja was greatly 
rejoiced at this pleasing intelligence and 
sent orders to Now Nclml Sing, to make 
airangcimMits for seiidiiig the nawniib to 
Lahore, where he would be eared for; to 
provide his sons with jaghcers upon the 
.spot, or else send them to Lahore, to be 
prov ided lor ; and to rase to the ground 
all the small and petty forts, in Dora 
Ismail Khan, Tonk, and l^ooroohoonoo. 
The acijuisition of Dera Ismail Khan 
cai l ies Ilmijcet still closer to Cahool. 

Kiinjcet Sing has bestowed a jaglieer, 
)iiddiiig KM) riipee.s per annum, upon the 
tainily of the late .leeiidh llujiu 

Mirzo Kurcem Buksh, one of the Siila- 
tcen.s ot the Delhi pnlaec, has had an 
audieuec ot Uunjeet, who received him 
with great honour and (|uesrioncd him 
closely regirdiiig Delhi, Iiis Majesty, and 
cveiy thing connected with this, once great 
city. 

The trade of the Punjaiib lias com- 
plftely stagnated, owing to the di.sturhed 
state of the country : tlie Loodianali and 
Amritsir traders have contrived to perie- 
tnitc us far as Cahool, but beyond that 
they dare not venture ; Henit and Cundii- 
har being in a complete state of anarchy. 
— Loodianah Ukhhar, 

M. Ventura mentioned the receipt of 
letters from General Allard, who hoped to 
reach Laliore by the Dusscruh. The rajah 
expre.s.scd his pleasure, and said, the Ge- 
neral should be reinstated in hi.s old com- 
mand. The Akalies are inclined to mu- 
tiny, for want of pay, and threaten to 
cross the river. Intercepted letters were 
produced to the Durbar, purporting to be 
offers of assistance, from Nuw'ab Shah 
Nuwaz Khan, to Shah Shujah. The 
vakeel of the former denied their au- 
thenticity. M. Ventura promi.sed a clear 
rent of fifteen lues for Cashmere, if Muha 
Sing were recalled. The Durbar remarked, 
such H proceeding would be unjust, us 
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Maha Sing bad greatly improved the re- 
sources of the country, and increased its 
population. Mention was made that the 
troops of Dost Mahommud Khan were 
also in a state of mutiny, for want of pay. 
— Mterut Ohs. July 21. 

Delki.-“A jemadar, a retainer of Ti- 
mour Shah, one of the princes of the 
Palace, having occasion the other day to 
censure a sepoy for negligence of duty, 
brought the man so severely to task, that 
he drew his sword and wounded the 
jemadar 1 the parties were immediately 
brought in from the Kootub, wliere his 
Majesty and suite are residing, and the 
sepoy committed to prison.— Gaz, 
Aug. a 

The Shekaioattees . — Our recent ac- 
counts from Shekawattee arc highly satis, 
factory ; Major Forster has, it seems, put 
an entire stop to all plundering ; and the 
Kuzzaks have been fairly driven beyond 
the limits of his command. So highly 
sensible are the Bickancer Government 
of the able management of Major Forster, 
ill Shekawattee, that, we hear, they have 
applied to our Government to obtain the 
services of that officer, for the express 
purpose of suppressing plundering with- 
in the limits of the Bickaneer State. — 
Ibid. 

ZucAnoM?.— Moolve Khulleel Oodeen 
Khan, who has on several occasions acted 
as the representative of the enlightened 
Court of Glide, and was the vakeel em- 
ployed to settle the claim of the English 
Government for the aggression commit- 
ted in our territory a couple of years ago, 
has just now got into an awkward scrape. 
It seems tliat a certain Lucknow beauty, 
who had for a length of time attached 
herself to him, was discovered to have 
favoured another paramour, also one of 
the mighty of the land. Tlie happy pair 
were surprised at night, at the fair one’s 
residence, by a band of ruffians, by whom 
they were severely wounded witli swords. 
They, however, got away, and the assas- 
sins escaped without recognition. Khul- 
leel Oodeen immediately wrote a letter 
of condolence to the lady, expressing his 
horror at the attack on her life, and, to 
remove any suspicion that he was con- 
cemed.in it, sent her several thousand 
rupees, and other handsome presents, and 
promised to come and pay her his dutiful 
respects on an early occasion. He has, 
however, moved off to Cawnpore, us a 
place affording greater security. 

The barber, Derusett, has retired from 
the service of the King, taking with him 
his Majesty’s deep regret, and several 
lacs of rupees. The rest of the reptile 
tribe^'the jeweller, the coachman, &c., 


&c., will migrate when they have nothing 
left to consume. His Excellency Roshun 
Ood Doulah, too, is preparing for the evil 
day, by remitting enormous sums— some 
say to the extent of a million and a half 
—out of the country, and by attempt- 
ing to conciliate the Feringees by feasting 
the society of Cawnpoor, who receive 
his attentions with great warmth and 
friendly feeling. Other favourites are 
following the example of the Light of the 
State, and though not robbing to an equal 
extent, display at least equal energy and 
address. Nor is bis Majesty behind the 
spirit of the day. Ilis private disburse- 
ment, including presents to his favourites, 
mule and female, amounted to upwards of 
a million and a quarter for the past year, 
and to such a low ebb is the treasury re- 
duced, that his Majesty was forced to 
melt the other day thirty lacs of Com- 
pany’s stock. Such a liberal expenditure 
promotes considerably the practice of 
every ** pleasant vice” in this pleasant 
place. And all this under a British Go- 
vernment and a British resident, the lat- 
ter of whom is, however, obliged by his 
orders to look on, an unconcerned specta- 
tor. 

His Majesty has for the present made 
a short armistice with dissipation, and 
amuses himself by carrying about with him 
a doUt which he conceives to he an in- 
carnation of the Prophet or the promised 
twelfth Apostle himself. On this divine 
messenger’s terrestrial ministers, he has 
already expended twenty lacs of rupees, 
and ere he can satisfy the holy ardour of 
the latter, will probably expend twenty 
more. He is equally ingenious in many 
of the other ways in which he spends his 
royal income. Among the ornaments of 
tlie palace is a group of carved figures 
sitting round a table, intended to repre- 
sent one of his Majesty’s European tiffin 
parties. The ladies of the party are, as 
far as the waist, in the costume of Eve 
before the fall, and by a happy hit of the 
artist at the custom of Fenngee females 
drinking wine, several are seated in the 
careless attitude of drunkenness. The 
lower portion of tlie dress is In keeping 
with the upper, and does great credit to 
the fancy of the artist and the taste of 
the King. The gentlemen are not dis- 
tinguished by any thing peculiar . — Agra 
UkhhaTf Aug. 6. 

COURT MARTIAL ON COL. KENNEDV. 

The Bombay Cour^ has furnished us 
with the result of this court-martial at 
Poonah on Colonel Vans Kennedy. The 
charges against him were systematic ab- 
sences from parade and disobedience of 
orders, which appear to have been proved 
as to the facts, but the Court, putting a 
mild construction upon the circumstmees 
of his conduct, merely wi^iudged buo to 
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be reprimanded. This construction and 
the consequently light sentence of the 
Court, it will observed, have called 
forth severe, but apparently very proper, 
remarks from Sir John Keane, who justly 
observes, that no officer con refuse to 
obey an order from a superior pending a 
reference to still higher authority, without 
being guilty of disobedience ; for, were it 
otherwise, there would be an end to all 
discipline, and every soldier might choose 
to wait till the order given him by a sub- 
altern should have received confirmation 
in the last stage of appeal. 

If we are surprisea to see an error in 
discipline committed by an officer of the 
high standing and great technical know- 
ledge of the late Judge Advocate of the 
Bombay army, wo are not less grieved 
that a man like Colonel Vans Kennedy, 
whose literary reputation raises him far 
above accidental rank in the estimation 
of the world, should be subject to so 
much personal annoyance as he seems to 
have endured of late, whether it be owing 
to a persecuting dislike in any quarter, or 
to an unfortunate irritability of tempera- 
ment, the too common self-tormcntor of 
highly talented minds.— Cowr. Aug. 9. 

With respect to the whole transaction, 
we are greatly apprehensive that it origi- 
nates in feelings calculated to do more 
prejudice when yielded to, to the service 
at huge, Ulan the absence of Col. Vans 
Kennedy from parade for the rest of his 
days, or even than any direct and flagrant 
act of disobedience or insubordination. 
In proportion as it is absolutely neces- 
sary for Uie preservation of discipline, 
that implicit and most prompt obedience 
be paid to the orders of a commanding 
officer, in the very same degree is it 
necessary that the commander watch 
over his own feelings and impulses, and 
guard himself against the danger of 
making use of that high trust which he 
holds, aud only holds for the good of the 
service, in subserviency to personal 
views, or as the means of gratifying his 
private feelings, whether good or bad. 
Now the question resolves itself into 
this— was the attendance of Col. Vans 
Kennedy at parade necessary or condu- 
cive in any degree to the good of the ser- 
vice? Fully and deeply impressed as 
we are witli the paramount necessity of 
maintaining discipline, we are as yet fully 
convinced that a direct breach of disci- 
pline is not so injurious to the service as 
a brea^ of Uiat high trust, under which 
authority is given, to be never exercised 
Wantonly, for the very reason that it 
must be obeyed, whether exercised wan- 
tonly or not. We fear that this veiy im- 
consideration is not sufficiently 

Aug. 11.— We think that 
mere was no cbaige of disobedience of 


orders before Uie Court, beyond the eir- 
cumstance of sending two letters intima- 
ting an intention to decline obedience. 
The utmost that the Court could have 
found Col. Vans Kennedy guilty of, under 
the firet charge, would have been of an 
intention to disobey, which, no doubt, 
where commands are legal, is a high dis- 
respect ; hut that is a very different offence 
from actual disobedience. On the whole, 
therefore, we regard the result of this 
court-martial, from its origin to its last 
confirmation, in all its stages, as of the 
most unsatisfactory character, and of very 
injurious tendency. It has settled no- 
thing ; it is calculated to unsettle much. 
It is a very melancholy representation of 
“all in the wrong." 

The charge is wrong, it is not certain 
or direct; the finding is wrong, it pro- 
nounces guilt where no guilt is charged ; 
the remarks of the commandcr-in- chief 
arc founded on a wrong assumption, of 
disobedience liaving been charged and 
proved ; in a word, it is a most untoward 
event, and establishes a precedent not to 
be followed, but most carefully to be 
avoided. If, with the rest, Col. Vans 
Kennedy be in the wrong, it is yet to be 
considered that, after twenty-eight years 
of honourable service in the highly re- 
sponsible situation or Judge Advocate, 
the line of conduct that has been adoptcil 
towards him is certainly sufficient to 
kindle the indignation or the most for- 
bearing, and might give rise to, if not ex- 
cuse, a much more flagrant breach of dis- 
cipline than is contained in an intimation 
of an intention to decline complying with 
an order, under an opinion of its illegality. 
— Jhid. 

In a letter from Col. Vans Kennedy, 
published in the Englishmarif that guntle- 
inan says : 

“ As the remarks of the commander- 
in-chief of the Bombay army on this court- 
martial may convey an erroneous opinion 
of the real merits of the case, 1 may be 
allowed to observe, that this trial origi- 
nated in the gener^ officer eommanding 
the Poonah division of this army, calling 
upon, on the 17th of May last, the briga- 
dier commanding in Candeish, to whose 
brigade the regiment under my command 
belonged, to furnish a return of the par 
rades held in that regiment from the 12th 
of March last, specifying the names of 
the officers who commanded on such pa- 
rades. This return was accordingly fur- 
nished by me ; but the brigadier, instead 
of waiting to receive instructions on the 
subject from the major-general, thought 
proper to take upon himself to issue an 
order respecting a matter which bad been 
taken notice of by higher authority. As 
this proceeding, however, appeared to me 
to be contrary to the est^lia^ed usage of 
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the service, I, of course, declined com- 
plying with that order until the decision 
of the major-general, with respect to its 
propriety, was received. Tliis I distinctly 
explained in the following passage of a 
letter, dated the 26th of May, 1836, which 
I addressed to the assistant adjutant- ge- 
neral of the division, and which is record- 
ed on the proceedings of the trial. ‘ That 
question it was requisite that I should 
propose, in order to ascertain whether 
Brig. Kinnersley insisted upon his in- 
structions being complied with before the 
major-general’s decision was received; 
for, had such not been his intention, the 
writing of my letter of the 25th inst. 
would, of course, have been unnecessary. 
It is possible that 1 may be mistaken, in 
the view which 1 have taken in that letter, 
of the authority vested in a brigadier ; but, 
as it was the general odicer commanding 
the division, who had called for a return 
of the parades held in the 2Gtli regi- 
ment since the 12th of March last, I 
could not but consider myself at liberty 
to decline complying with Brigadier Kin- 
iiersley’s instructions of the 2.‘Jd instant, 
until that retnin had been received hy the 
major-general, and such notice taken of 
it as he deemed most expedient.’ 

“ But even had I, in declining to comply 
with the order given by Brig. Kinnersley 
till a reference was made to higher au- 
thority, deviated from the line of strict 
obedience, it was perfectly evident, from 
the papers transmitted to the head quar- 
ters of tlie army, that I htid acted under 
an erroneous impression ; and there was, 
consequently, no necessity tor bringing an 
officer of my rank, length of service, and 
long employment on the stalf, to a gene- 
ral court- martitd, on a complaint w hit It 
might have been equally well disposed 
of without having recourse to such a 
measure. The preceding extract, also, 
will shew, that the grievances stated in 
ray defence, w'crc real, and not imaginary ; 
and to those grievances I have now to 
add, that, on my trial being concluded, I 
applied for four mouths’ leave of absence, 
on the ground that, during an actual sti-- 
vice in this country of tliirty-six years, I 
had never been absent from my duty on 
leave, for a longer period than thirteen 
months ; but this ajiplication was refused, 
and no reasons assigned for such refusal. 

I refrain, however, from making any re- 
marks on the circumstances which I have 
now mentioned ; but I am desirous that 
they should obtain publicity in order that, 
as tar as possible, the officers of the army 
of India may form a correct opinion with 
respect to the real merits of this case ; 
nor do I enter into any discussion of the 
second charge preferred against me, as its 
mere perusal will sufficiently shew, that 
the allegation contained in it involves no 
culpability on my part, it not being al- 


leged nor attempted to be proved on the 
trial, that tlie remarks contained in the 
passage therein set forth were unfounded 
or that I knew them to be unfounded, or 
that they were made on no sufficient 
ground, or that they were expressed in 
disrespectful terms. How, therefore, it 
could be considered to be a military 
offence, and how the court could find me 
guilty of It, are, I must acknowledge, cir- 
cumstances which are beyond my com- 
prehension.” 

STIPENns TO THE MUDlllJSSA. 

The Musulmans of Bengal Jiave jiro- 
sented a petition to the Governor- Gene- 
ral in Council, against the w'ithdrawal ol 
the monthly stipends to the student's al 
the Mudrussa. They cmimerate a variety 
of grounds on which they contend they 
should be continued. We select the 8th 
and 10th. 

“ The fact is one of two things,— eitlicr 
the Company or the Committee desire to 
retain and preserve the Mudrussa, or to 
abolish and destroy it — God forbid the 
latter ; but if such be their wish, they are 
the Lords and Masters, no one has the 
right to say a word or question their 
jiower to do so ; but in the letter of 9th 
March, 1835, written in reply to the pe- 
tition of tlie Musniman inhabitants, it is 
perfectly clear that there never was the 
least desire to abolish the Mudrussa. 
Since therefore it is the will and pleasine 
of the Government to support the insti- 
tution, it mii«t surely he its de''irc to keejt 
it up in an ellicient and respectable state : 
whereas, if the stipt'iids be discontinued, 
it cannot contmiie so, as those who wish 
to study are poor and distressed, and 
uithout slipends; tlie greater part of 
their time must he coi sumed in providing 
for their necessary expenses, and from 
hence much contusion and detriment to 
their studies must arise. Therefore, seve- 
ral who have gone through the prelimi- 
nary course of Per-sinn reading, and 
evince their fitness for admission to the 
Mudru.ssa, arc about twenty years of age, 
ami much of their time being previously 
passed in difficulties and distress, they at- 
tain a knowledge of no more than two or 
tliiee branches of science ; but on obtain- 
ing a stipend, they master in a short time 
many dilferent subjects with ease, and in 
the space of seven years they arc finished 
scholars and it was on this account 
that Lord Warren Hastings, with refer- 
ence to the ascertained state of things, on 
founding the Mudrussa, appointed a sti- 
pend for each .student, and according to 
this, every Go\ ernor successively for the 
last fifty years has pursued the same 
course. Now we do not know whether 
it be from our ill fortune, or that some 
crime bus been committed by us Mussul- 
mans, that the ruler of the day, in oppo- 
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sition to oil who preceded him, issues 
such on order. „ *• 

His Honour Warren Hastings \i'as ac- 
quainted with the excellences of Oriental 
literature and well informed of the state 
and condition of the people of this coun- 
try; lie was also kind and considerate to 
tbe’natives. Wherefore, he founded the 
the Mahomedan College and appointed 
an allowance for the students, that the 
needy and distressed might acquire learn, 
iiig and complete their education with 
ea^e and comfort of mind and body ; the 
fame of which noble and liberal act reached 
to every city and country, that students 
from lladakhshan, Cabiil, and Ilindostan, 
and other distant parts, flocked to tliis 
(’ollegc to a<*quire knowledge. And after 
fiistime, succeeding Governors, who were 
well aequalnted with the literature of the 
country and the wants of the people, pur- 
vtied the same course,— nay, went beyond 
him in advancing learning, so tar as the 
Mudrussa was concerned; and on this 
account, when they saw that the former 
house was not suliieient for the accom- 
modation of the people of the College, 
they expended nearly two lacs of rujjces 
in erecting a new building for them. Hut 
now alas! u thousand times alas! fioiii 
the revolutions of fortune and our own 
evil destiny, the gentlemen who possessed 
acquaintance with the languages current 
111 this country, and who were well in- 
formed and had experience in regard to 
eu*iy thing connected with scholars of the 
Mudrussa, and the j)eople at large of the 
country, have retired from the General 
Committee of Public Instruction, appre- 
hensive perliaps, lest, if associated with 
the gentlemen who now compose that 
committee, (many of whom are entirely 
ignorant of the languages Sjioken and 
written in this country, and .some have 
hut lately arrived in this city, and from 
non-uitercoursc with the natives, can 
have no practical knowledge, nor indeed 
Hiiy knowledge at all of the people of this 
country, except what they have derived 
from books; while some, perhaps, from 
a partiality to their own religion, entertain 
a dislike and disgust for the learning and 
creed of others,) some injury or wrong 
should be perpetrated against us, in which 
they might be considered abettors, and a 
portion of disgrace accruing therefrom 
®'Bht attach to them. On their resigna- 
hon, the newly-appointed gentlemen of 
the coinmittee have passed new orders In 
Opposition to the rules established by all 
•ormer Governors, and arc for lowering 
^d destroying the Musulman institutions. 

I O'"® quite convinced that these gen- 
tlemen, when well aware of the advantage 
w a Mudrussa, will be disposed to con- 
nue and stren^hen it ; but at present 
ur only hope is in the favour and justice 
» the Governor General in Council,” 
-’not./oarn. N.S.Vol.22.No,86. 


TUB JEYFOOR TRIALS. 

The Calcutta Courts of the Ist Sep- 
tember, states that the Jeypoor Trials 
terminated on the 16tb July, when the 
following verdict was returned : 

“ Tliat the whole of the charges pre- 
ferred agaitist the prisoners, Hewan 
Umur Chund Sraviigee, Sivu I,al Sahoo 
Sravugee, and Manik Chund Bhaosa 
Sravugee, as set forth against each of 
them, individually, in the several indict' 
ments, are fully proved : and tlie Court 
do accordingly pronounce the prisoners 
guilty, and .sentence them to suffer death 
as the penalty of their crimes.” 

The Court adjourned to Monday the 
18th. when the inenibcrs affixed their 
signatures to the verdict engrossed in the 
liindee <‘haraeter and language, as fol- 
lows : — Madhoo Singh, Prithee Singh, 
Mulita Hindoo Mul, Bukhtawur Singh, 
and Poorohit Sirdar Mtil. Countersigned, 
C.Thoresby, P.A.,Hnd Alexander Spiers, 
P.A. 

ilUa&nis. 

.MISCKLI.ANEOUS. 

THE WAR IK CiOOMSUR. 

(From an eye-witness).— We marched 
on the 2‘3d of January towards Goomsur. 
The rajah had not surrendered, ns re- 
ported. He came some ilistance to meet 
our collector, but the rajah took fright at 
some communication of the collector, and 
escaping from those that were with him, 
mounted a swift horse, and returned to 
his stronghold. There he consulted with 
his chiefs, who counselled war. In con- 
sequence, he refused all terms from tho 
collector, and a brigade of our troo])S was 
.sent into his country. Mr. Collector had 
power to direct the commanding officer ; 
and he ordered him to march uj) to Dur- 
gajtersiuid and back again. The rajah had 
retreated with all his valuables and people 
to Wodagherry, on the summit of a 
range of hills, in the country of hi.s 
friends, the Khonds. Col. Hodg.son 
marched willi his brigade towards Dur- 
gupersaud. From Aska, a post of ours, 
to Durgapersaud, the distance is fifty-five 
miles; but then the greater part of the 
road, at that time, was a mere path 
through jungle, wliich could be barri- 
caded in a moment. Thirty- two miles 
they marched without impediment— that 
part of the country being open, or but 
thinly wooded. This brought them to 
Coladah, the principal residence of tlie 
rajah ; he had here a stone fort, on a hill, 
with some guns. From this place, the 
troops pushed on ; they were then fired 
upon by the enemy. Martial law was 
then proclaimed, and the fire returned. 
Proclamation w'us made that the rajah 
was de]> 06 ed, and now considered as a 
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rebel ; and that all who adhered to him 
would be treated as rebels. The Goom- 
Booreans skirmished with the troops the 
whole way to Durgapersaud, and, in se- 
veral places, made it quite hot enough 
for the advanced guard. In the valley of 
Durgapersaud, they were particularly in- 
solent ; the troops, after arriving there in 
the morning, formed columns of attack, 
to advance into the pass where the village 
was. There was so much jungle, and the 
path was so narrow, that these columns 
soon diminished into one, and that into 
single files. liCss than half a mile up the 
pass, they met with the barrier, which 
protected the village ; flank eoinpanies 
advanced against it, and took it with case. 
This place might have been defended by 
resolute men for a long time. The path 
up to it is on the side of a hill —very 
steep, and covered with trees, and thh-k 
underwood, and rocks. This is on the 
left; on the right, the ground, just leav- 
ing room enough for a narrow patli, falls 
abruptly into a mountain stream. I’lie bar- 
rier was built on the edge of a level jiieee 
of ground, across the [luthway, and reach- 
ing from a higher [lart of the hill down to 
the stream. This place, being taken, was 
plundered, and then luirnt by the col- 
lector’s orders. It was a l.ivourite resort 
of the rajah’s; he had a large house m 
it. Here the force pulfeil up, not having 
authority to go any farther; however, 
there being a den of the enemy’s about 
a mile further on, a party was sent there; 
it was called the “ dark cavern” from its 
peculiar situation. This jmss is ne.ir three 
miles long; it is about the centre of it, 
where two hills are close together, hav- 
ing the rocky nullah or stream between 
them, and surrounded by woods. Several 
largo rocks arc jicreeived at the foot of 
the hill, behind which is the entrance to 
the cavern, so well protected by the 
rocks that an artillery oflicer saiil lie 
could not throw a sindl there with any 
effect. However the enemy did not 
attempt to defend this place. The troops 
returned, and were fired on all day, while 
in the valley: next morning, they marched 
back, followed by these cowardly rascals, 
who continued to fire ou them all the 
way to Goom.soor, the capital (it may be 
called) of the country, where our force 
encamped until further orders. Aska is 
in our own territory ; Goomsoor is twenty 
miles north of it. Every village and all 
grain had been burnt, this enraged the 
people more against us ; other measures 
might perhaps have induced them to 
lay down their arm.s. The troops being 
brought back to nearly their former po- 
sition, gave confidence to the enemy, who 
— poor ignorant creatures — only thought 
that we had retreated because they were 
too much for us. As we certainly could 
not have occupied all the country up to 
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Durgapersaud, why was the advsnci* 
made ? This business was the cause of 
trouble enough to us in the end. 

The general of the division came un 
shortly— more troops were ordered up-J 
member of the council, Mr. Russell, was 
sent up as commissioner, who was expe- 
rienced in these matters. They then went 
to work in proper style ; it was made a 
kind of partisan warfare ; single comjia- 
nies were sent on what are called doun 
in literal English, runs ; hut tlieineannv’ 
attached to it is a secret forced marcli, to 
surprise the enemy. This broke the spirit 
of the rebels. Mr. Russell generally oh- 
tained good information and guides; in 
the middle of the night, or towards day. 
break, in the afternoon when they were 
cooking their lood —they were attacked at 
all these times, made prisoners, or cut 
down if they made resistance. Wlicn 
brought to camp, they were imprisoned, 
and the leaders tried by a court-niartiid of 
European uniccr.s ; if found guilty, whirli 
w.is, ot course, almost always the c.'isp, 
tlicy were hanged in conspicuous places, 
or traiisported. The force was now divided 
into eighty two brigades ; one whs sent 
forward to Gullcry, only twelve milc.s, on 
our side of Diiniupcr-saud. 

To rtlurii to our wing; after inakinq 
tlirec marches, we received orders to get 
on as fast as wc could. Accordingly, 
we set off that evening (2.5(h January), 
marched morning and evening, and ar- 
ri\ed at Aska at two on the morning of 
the 3 1 St. Our last march was forty-three 
miles in the twenty-four hours -that is, 
eighteen miles in the morning, and twen- 
ty-five miles at night. The men were in 
heavy inarcliiiig order ; and considering the 
slight-built frame of a sepoy, with mibkets 
and accoutrements weighty as those ol a 
European, it must be allowed our troops 
march well ; this too was after five days’ 
marching at the rate of near twenty-four 
miles a day. We e.xpected orders at 
Aska; hut not receiving any, entered 
Goomsoor territory on the morning of the 
1st of February. We were detached that 
same day; one company left at Aska, 
under a very young ensign (Gibbon), was 
ordered up by the general to his head 
quarters, and then pushed on to Durgs- 
persaud, one of our advanced stations. 
This terminated fatally, alas ! for poor 
Gibbon. He was a very fine young man, 
one who would in time have been a good 
officer ; hut he was yet very young, had 
been two years in the service, knew not 
a word of the language, knew nothing ol 
his men, having joined the regiment four 
months before, but the company with 
which he was, only one month ; the mi^l' 
therefore had no confidence in hinii which 
is a great point with sepoys. He was 
moreover careless and despised his enemy* 
Gibbon, heariog that a small detached 
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oarty of his men had been cut up, inarched 
Sth a jemidar (or native officer) and 
twenty-nine men towards Wodagerry, 
troinir through the pass which I have be- 
fore described, Arrived at Wodagerry, 
he found his small party there, and when 
about to return next day, seven women 
belonging to the late rajah, who had been 
taken, were given into his charge to 
convey to Durgapersaud, and thence to 
Goonisoor. An artillery officer also 
joined him, (one who had been liis school- 
fellow and friend at Addiscomhe, ami 
they were called “ the bosoin-friciuls ” 
there) and the party arrived at the other 
entrance to the pass, about three miles 
trom Durgapersaud. On euteiing the 
pass, some of the enemy ( Khomls) were 
seen; they shot several arrows at the de- 
tachment, and one of them is said to have 
cried out, “ you will find plenty to do 
liirther on." They descended the pass 
about halfway, when the enemy renewed 
the fight with stones, which they rolled 
down the hill, ami arrows j and as our 
men were at first forbidden to return the 
nre, they took heart and came nearer. 
Tlie men received orders to lire after one 
ot them was killed, but the KliomK now 
closed in with battle-axes, and lioin the 
scattered state of the detachment, one 
man could not u'^sist another. 'I'he 
jemidar commanded the rear guard, ami 
he, the coward, ran for^^ard, communi- 
<-ating a panic to the men. Gibbon ami 
Ihoinley stood fast, ami several se|Hns 
about them; hut those in front dnl not 
know of the imminent danger in which 
their officers were, and jimsued their 
course down the pass ; the drummer, 
wlio might have soundecl the roll, was in 
front; of the men in the rear, two or 
three followed the jemldar’s example; 
the others defended themselves, and were 
cut down almost singly. Ilroinley was 
defending himself with a musket, when 
he stumbled over a stone, and was eiit 
down almost immediately; his Inst, his 
only words were, “hallo! Gibbon!” 
Gi!)l)on was overpowered, and his head 
nearly severed Ironi his body : about five 
uJcn fell with them. At the loot of the 
pass, a huvildar and fifteen men from 
I^urgapersaud put a stop to pursuit; being 
posted in good order, tliey fired and drove 
back the Khonds. Wc lost one naigue 
and twelve men killed, and one naigue 
and seven men severely wounded,— tliis 
Was out of a party of thirty. 

The great fault in this affair was, that 
the men were allowed to he so much 
scattered ; as the nature of the path pre- 
cludes more than one man going at one 
time, and that very slowly, Gibbon should 
have halted every three or four minutes, 
to see that his men were well together, 
t suppose that there was a distance of 
five or six yards between each man. In 
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the centre of the detachment, the women 
were carried in doolies, and their slow 
progress must have divided the party very 
considerably, as the path was so difficult 
as to oblige a person in parts to crawl up 
and down, and these doolies were carried 
on men’s shoulders. The enemy entered 
Durgapersaud valley, which i.s only half a 
mile broad, the same evening, and re- 
mained on the Iiills all night. Luckily, 
there was a serjeant of ailillery and a 
si\-poundor at the post; this Kejit the 
ra‘>cals off, or the other native officer of 
the company, and the few men left, would 
probably liave been attacked, and knocked 
on the head. A messenger, one of our 
se))-tys, had been .sent to Gallery, the 
station ot a biisjade, and next morning 
sexcial companies ai rived thenee ; they 
immediately proceeded to the pass, but 
that was clear of every thing, e\ce])t dead 
bo<lics. 'I'hoso of Gibbon and IJromley 
were found and taken to Giillery; not a 
musket 01 any other of our lost accoutre- 
ments to be seet), being all ein ried off by 
the Khonds 'riio jemidar of Gibbon’s 
party, and some five of the men, who had 
lost then- aims, \vere immeiliately made 
piisoners. 'i'he jeniidar's had conduct 
was tnidently the proximate cause of the 
disaster. Tiiere is one thing to be ob- 
sdved, and that is, the number of the 
enemy exceeded I, ()(!() men; accounts 
vary between that and l,.'>()(). 

A correspondent of the Madras Herald, 
August contradicts a statement in 
that paper, of linourahle aeeonnfs from 
Gooinsiir of the health of the troops, and 
declares that “ Ho far from the licalth of 
the troops improving, the sii’kness is still 
dreadful.’’ lie says 'J’he .50th regt, 
has siiffereil the least of any in the field. 
'I’liat regiment has 144* sick. Those w’ho 
arc out of liosjiital are healthy. The 8th 
have suffered mueli ; they are at far the 
most healthy station, most judiciously 
chosen; they have ninety-three sick — 
those who are doing their duty are in such 
a debilitated .state, that they are totally 
unfit tor any thing like service — their loss 
amounts to near eighty men. The ^Ifh 
are suffering dreadfully— they have 
siek— they have lost eighty-seven men— 
they are now dying lour a day ’ and if 
they get off with from tw'cnty-five to thirty 
more deaths, it will he better than can be 
expected. Out of three companies that 
it was necessary to relieve the other day 
at Moojagudda, fifteen men marched to 
ihe head-quarters of the regiment with 
their arms, having their knapsacks carried 
for them. 'Fhe sepoy’s friend, the briga- 
dier, has had all the sick of that detach- 
ment sent to the field hospital at VisU 
noochuthrum, the most healthy place 
they could go to ; but even there many 
of them will never recover. One lieu- 
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tenant and two medical officers have come 
in from Moojagudda within this month 
sick. The two other officers fiave had 
severe attacks of fever. The 44th have 
lost alsOf within this month, their quarter- 
master Serjeant and a second dresser. 
The men who are doing their duty ought 
to be, most of them, in hospital, almost 
every man in the regiment having had 
fever or been in the feverish countries.” 

We learn from Goomsur, that three 
companies of the 44th reg., at Muzzegud- 
dah, were relieved on the 6*th August by 
one company of the same regiment — the 
only one fit for duty— and 150 matchlock 
men ; 214 were then sick — twenty- five 
have since died — the rest are generally im- 
proving. Out of the fresh company which 
was sent to Muzzeguddali, fifty-five fell 
sick. The company lias consequently 
been withdrawn, and the post left in charge 
of the matchlock -men. The rest of the 
troops in the Zemindary of Goomsur are 
tolerably healtliy. The 44th N. I. have 
lost upwards of 100 by deaths since last 
March. A troop of the 3d light cavalry 
are to proceed to Goomsur from Bellary. 
The 17th N- I. will most probably pro- 
ceed to the northern division by sea. — 
Herald^ Sept- 7 . 

Accounts from Goomsur respecting the 
health of the troops continue far from 
satisfactory — a requisition for further me- 
dical aid is reported to have been received, 
and several assistant surgeons at the Pre- 
sidency have, in consequence, been directed 
to hold themselves in readiness to proceed 
thither on the shortest notice. 

The destination of the 44ih N. I. will, 
it is supposed, be changed — in its present 
inefficient state, from sickness, it is alto, 
gether unequal to the performance of the 
original orders of governraent.— Cbur. 
Sept. 15. 

MIWTAKV FITNU. 

We understand that the whole of the 
Military Fund Directors have resigned, 
in consequence, it is believed, of the re- 
jection by the army of all the propositions 
lately submitted to them by the directors, 
who, however, are, according to official 
phraseology, to continue to conduct the 
current business of the board, until their 
successors are appointed. — Conservative, 
Aug. 5* 

SOOBAROYAH. 

It appears that there was to be an in- 
vestigation into the cause of Soobaroyah's 
deatli. The suspicious circumstances 
said to exist are these, that during his 
lata trial, be made over all bis property 
to his brother, to be taken possession of, 
in case he had been committed ; and the 


instruments by which the property was 
assigned, have not been cancelled. ^ Sus. 
picion thug rests on the brother. Sooba- 
royah has left a family.— -/Aid. 

Wc heard, last evening, of the death of 
Soobaroyah, whose name has been so 
much before the public during the last 
twelve months, in various co'iirts -martial 
at Bangalore. The Conservative says, he 
died suddenly, on Sunday night, after 
having partaken of a hearty supper ; and 
adds, It is also said, that some people 
appear to think there is some mystery 
about his death, for no coroner’s inquest 
was summoned; and his body was burnt 
on Monday morning, instead of what is 
stated to be the usual time, Monday 
evening.” — Herald, Aug. 6. 

We understand, by letters from ?.Ia. 
(Iras, that the prosecution of the commis- 
sariat servants, at Bangalore, has com- 
pletely failed, and that the trial of the 
second writer, on charges similar to those 
preferred against Soobaroy, has, in like 
manner, terminated In a verdict of ac- 
quittal. We also hear that Capt. Os- 
borne, who has borne a conspicuous part 
in t))e prosecution of the above servants, 
is at length to be brought to trial on the 
charge preferred against him by Capt. 
Whistler, a year since, but which charges 
have thus long remained in abeyance, in 
order that that officer might conduct the 
prosecution of Soobaroy and his fellow- 
servant. We have heard rumours of the 
charges against Capt. Osborne, but ab- 
stain from mentioning them as we are not 
yet possessed of all tlie details.— 
Hurkaru, Aug. 12. 

ADVFNTURE WITH A COBRA DE CAPELIO. 

A correspondent of the Madras Herald 
gives the following account of an adven- 
ture with a Cobra de Capello, whilst re- 
posing under a tamarind tree alone, after 
a day of shooting 

I was aroused by the furious baying 
of my dogs : on turning round, 1 beheld a 
snake of the Cobra (le Capello species, 
directing its course to a point that would 
approximate very close upon my po- 
sition: in an imstant 1 was on my feet. 
The instant the reptile became aware of 
my presence, in nautical phraseology) it 
boldly brought to, with expanded hood, 
eyes sparkling, neck beautifully arched ; 
the he^ raised nearly two feet from the 
ground, and oscillating from side to side, 
in a manner plainly indicative of a resent* 
ful foe. I seized the * nearest weapon of 
my wrath,’ a short bamboo, left by one of 
the beaters, and hurled it at my opipo* 
nent’s head. 1 was fortunate enough to 
hit it beneath the eye. The reptile hn- 
mediately fell from its imposing attitude, 
and lay apparently lifeless. Without a 
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iTioment’s reflection, I seized it a little 
below the head, hauled it beneath the 
shelter of the tree, and rery coolly sat 
down to examine the mouth for the poi- 
soned fangs of which naturalists speak so 
much. While in the act of forcing the 
mouth open with a stalk, I felt the head 
sliding through my hand, and to my ut- 
ter astonishment became aware that I 
now had to contend against the most 
deadly of reptiles, in its full strength and 
vigour. Indeed I was in a moment con- 
vinced of it, for as I tightened my hold of 
the throat, its body became wreathed 
round my neck and arm. I had raised 
myself from a sitting posture to one knee, 
my right arm (to enable me to exert my 
strength) was extended ; I must, in such 
an attitude, have appeared horrified 
enough to represent a deity in the Hin- 
doo mythology, such as we so often see 
rudely emblazoned on the {)ortH]s of their 
native temples. It now became a matter 
of self-defence : to retain my hold it re- 
quired my utmost strength to prevent the 
head from escaping, as my neck became a 
purchase, for the animal to pull upon. If 
the reader is aware ot the universal dread 
in which the Cobra de Capello is held 
throughout India, and the almost instant 
death, which invariably follows its bite, he 
will, in some degree, be able to imagine 
what my feelings were at the moment : — 
a shudder, a faint kind of disgusting bick« 
ness, pervaded my whole frame, as I felt 
the cold, clammy fold of the reptile’s 
body tightening round my neck. To at- 
tempt any delineation of my sensations 
would be absurd and futile; let it suffice 
they w’ere most horrible. I had now al- 
most resolved to resign my hold. Had I 
done so, this tale would never have been 
written ; as no doubt the head would have 
been brought to the extreme circumvolu- 
tion to inflict its deadly wound. Even in 
the agony of such a moment I could picture 
to myself the fierce glowing of the eyes, 
and the intimidating expansion of the hood 
’ere it fastened its venemous and fatal 
hold upon my face or neck. To hold it 
much longer would be impossible. Im- 
mediately beneath my grasp, there was an 
inward working and creeping of the skin, 
which seemed to be assisted by the very 
firmness with which I held it— my hand 
Was gloved. Finding, in defiance of all my 
efforts, that my hand was each instant 
forced closer to my face, I was anxiously 
considering how to act in this horrible di- 
lemma, when an idea struck me that, was 
>t in my power to transfix the mouth, with 
some slmrp instrument, it would prevent 
fhe reptile from using its fangs, should it 
^pe my bold of H. My gun lay at my 
feet, the ramrod appeared the very thing 
required, which with some difficulty I 
succeeded in drawing out, having only 
one hand diaenga^. My right arm was 


now trembling from over-exortion, roy 
hold becoming less firm when I happily 
succeeded in passing the rod through the 
lower jaw up to its centre. It was not 
without considerable hesitation that I 
suddenly let go my hold of the throat, 
and seized the rod in both hands ; at the 
same time bringing them over my head 
with a sudden jerk, disengaged the fold 
from my neck, which had latterly become 
almost tight enough to produce strangu- 
lation. There was then little difficulty, 
in freeing my right arm, and ultimately to 
throw the reptile from me to the earth, 
where it continued to twist and writhe it- 
self into a thousand contortions of rage and 
agony. 'I'o run to a neighbouring stream 
to lave my neck, hands, and face, in its 
cooling waters, was my first act, after de- 
spatching my'tormidablc enemy.” 

rXKd TIoN OF A HA VII, DAK. 

(lootun Sing, the havildar who shot 
the native adjutant of the Cth Reg. N.I., 
was hanged yesterday morning at Pala- 
veram, according to the sentence of a Eu- 
ropean general Court-martial. We are 
led to believe that he did not at any pe- 
riod express contrition for the crime for 
which he has paid the forfeit of his life ; 
on the contrary, he appears to have re- 
mained in an extreme hardened state of 
mind to the very lust. The troops were 
paraded, and formed three sides of u 
sc|uarc, and the murderer, adorned with a 
garland and hunch of flowers^ was marched 
along the front— the band playing the 
dead march -he kept salaaming to all as 
he passed along the line, and on ascend- 
ing the scaffold, put his head into the 
noose, and requested that his legs might 
not be cut, alluding to the practice of di- 
viding the tendon Achilles, sometimes 
observed by tbo native states. His last 
words appear to have been the expression 
of a diabolical wish, that a certain officer 
might not be permitted to remain in the 
regiment. — Standard, July 8. 

The Bengal Hurkaru, with reference 
to the circumstance marked in italics, is 
of opinion, justly we think, “ that such an 
exhibition was highly indecent, tending 
to make the havildar appear more like a 
sacrifice to tyrannical power, than a con- 
victed murderer sufferingthe just punish- 
ment of his crime. ” 


BAPTISM OF A PANDARUM. 

The members of the congregation of 
Wesleyan Christians, and others from 
curiosity, assembled at the Wesleyan 
chapel, in Fopham’s Broadway, in the 
Black Town, to witness the administra- 
tion of the rite of Baptism to Wesley 
Abrahami lately a Fandarum, or religious 
mendicant, held in much esteem by all 
the Hindoos of this part of India. Ha 
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was until lately, known by the name of 
Arumuga the Jambiran, overseer of 
Tarmapuram, near Tanjore. The Rev. 
R. Carver entered the chapel, followed 
by Wesley Abraham, arrayed in a crimson 
velvet cap, and a handsome gown of 
crimson satin. lie took his seat in the 
centre, immediately opposite the bap- 
tismal vase and the clergyman ; before 
him were placed his basket of superstitions 
vanities, and his orange-coloured cloths, 
as Tambiran ; these, immediately before 
the celebration of Baj)ti8m, Wesley Abra- 
ham, with his own hands, took up and 
presented to the minister, in token of his 
utter renunciation of the habits and prac- 
tice of his former life, llis beard had 
been shaven close, and also the hair of his 
head ; — the form of which, so far as we 
could compare it with those called good 
heads by craniologists, was good— it was 
also handsome. His countenance and 
manner bespoke determination and com- 
posure. For some time i)ast, he has 
renounced Hindooism, and become a 
Wesleyan convert of Mr. CarVer’s. As 
Pandarum and devoted to God, like holy 
men of old, no razor was allowed to ap- 
proach him. On the day appointed for 
the shaving of his head and beard, a large 
concour,sc of wealthy natives assembled 
at the Mission house, and would by force 
prevent him ; again and again was he 
assailed by the intreaties of his former 
flock, to adhere to the religion of his 
fathers, and preserve his hair from the 
defilement of the razor, but to no effect ; 
at length, however, the natives, we under- 
stood, resorted to force, and the subject 
became a matter of police cognizance, — 
a warning from the bench of magistrates 
enabled the new convert to return in 
peace to the Mission house, and undergo 
the loss of his hair, which he remained 
resolutely determined to lose. Having 
since satisfied Mr. Carver of the integrity 
of his conversion, he has been admitted 
to Baptism. — Conservative, Ang. 5. 

A correspondent of the Standard makes 
the following statement; — “ The conver- 
sion of Tambarim has not only awakened 
considerable interest among European 
Christians of nil denominations, but has 
occasioned no small stir among the natives 
themselves, especially among his own 
disciples and followers in number ex- 
ceeding 1500. The latter not content 
with venting the ebullitions of their chagrin 
and disappointment, in erroneously charg- 
ing him with corrupt motives, and em- 
ploying a variety of stratagems to seduce 
him from his purpose, have actually 
made several attempts to carry him off by 
main force. On one occasion, they suc- 
ceeded in dragging him to the gate of the 
Wesleyan Mission premises, and were 
about placing him in a carriage, which 
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they had brought for the purpose, when 
the Rev. Mr. Carver, hearing the uproar 
w'ent to his assistance, and with con' 
siderable difficulty succeeded in rescuing 
him from their power. Had they re- 
moved him, it is apprehended that the 
violence of their rage would scarcely 
have been appeased with his destruction.” 

CAPTAIN FITZGIBBO.V. 

Another court of enquiry has com- 
menced at Trichinopoly, respecting Capt. 
Fitzgibbon’s affair. The court is not to 
record its opinion. Major Wallace read 
a most forcible statement on the 3r<l 
August to the court, in which be denied 
many of the assertions contained in Capt. 
F.’s defence. The opinion prevalent at 
Trichinopoly is, that sufficitmt niatlcr 
will now be collected to justiiy the as- 
sembly of another court-martial, and it is 
bkely to be held at Bangalore —Conserva- 
tive, Aug. 9. 

A correspondent of the Bengal Ilurkaru 
writes “ As the recent trial of Capt. 
Fitzgibbon, of the Madras army, has ex- 
cited much interest in military circles 
throughout India, I beg to put a query, 
wbicli I request you will publisli, in the 
hope that it may attract the notice of your 
Madras cotemporarics, and elicit a certain 
enquiry in tlie proper quarter. If the 
stutement I have heard he true, it will 
tend very far to explain certain proceedings 
connected with the late trial, which now 
wear a very singular appearance. The 
question. Sir, I would ask, is, whether 
Gunner Leach, the man who spread the 
injurious reports against Capt. Fitzgibboii, 
and who was tried and ac(iuitted of the 
same, was not once an officer in the 
King’s or Company’s service in India; 
and whether he was not obliged to 
surrender his commission, and * cat 
and run ’ on account of certain charges 
being preferred against him, which he 
either dared not or did not choose to 
meet?” 

We have seen no reply to this inquiry. 

THE GOVERNOR. 

In addition to the report which has 
been current for some days, that Sir F. 
Adam intends remaining in the hills until 
December, instead of coming down in 
October as was originally expected, it is 
now stated that his Excellency purposes 
embarking from the western coast— 
Herald, Sept. 7. 

TINNEVELLT Ml.^SION. 

The following letter appears in the 
Madras Herald, signed by Messrs. 
Khenius, SchrafFter, Muller, and Lecbler, 
and dated “ Palamcottah, Angust 26:”— 
“ The Rev. Mr. Tucker has, at length, 
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issued bis Review of the Tinnevelly mis- 
sion under the authority of the Church 
Mission Society’s Committee ; a copy of 
which came accidentally into our bauds a 
few days ago. We forbear to say any- 
thing about this Review. We are heartily 
tired of this unhappy controversy, and do 
not wish to spend anymore time, strength, 
and money, in refuting the charges brought 
against us and the mission; charges of 
w'liieh we feel ourselves, at least in the 
main,/rcc. The Lord himself will defend 
us and his own cause. Should there, 
however, be Christian friends, who are 
still in doubt on any particular^, we hereby 
declare that we are most willing, either 
to give every needful explanation by 
letters, if applied for, or to submit the 
whole case to a personal investigation, if 
it were possible for any one to come hither 
on the spot for the purpose.” 

QUICK OVKRLAND UKSPATCH. 

The overland despatch, which came to 
hand yesterday morning, arrived at Madras 
on :\ronday evening, being exactly filty- 
four days from the date of its departure 
trom London !~And, making allowance 
for the difference of longitude, which we 
must now begin to take into account, a 
further deduction must be made of nearly 
six hours ! This unheard of rapidity has 
naturally enough, excited the astonish- 
ment of everybody— more especially as 
the passage from Suez to Bombay was 
made by a sailing vessel. — Mad. Herald^ 
July 27. 

iSomiiJi?. 

LAW. 

SupiiRME Court, July 10. 

The. King v. Macdonald . — This was 
an information against the Editor of the 
Bombay Gazette^ Mr. John Malone Mac- 
donald, for a libel upon Sir John Keane, 
Commandcr-in-Chief. The information 
set forth, that by the judgment of a Na- 
tive General Court Martial held at Deesa, 
on the 2d of December, one Jhora, 
a Native camp follower, belonging to 
the Bombay army, was found guilty of 
having murdered one Piermut, and was 
sentenced to be hanged, and that the 
defendant, knowing the premises and un- 
lawfully and maliciously devising and in- 
tending to traduce, vilify, and defame the 
said John Keane, in his situation and 
conduct as such Commaiider-in-Chief as 
aforesaid, and to expose him to great and 
public hatred, disgrace, discredit and con- 
tempt, and to insinuate and cause to be 
believed that the .said John Keane wil- 
fully, knowingly and in contempt of the 
Jaw, had intended, wished and devised, 
that the said camp follower should ille- 
8*Jly be hanged, on the 9th of April, 


1836, unlawfully, wickedly and malici- 
ously did print and publish in the Bombay 
Gazette^ a certain false, wicked, scandal- 
ous and malicious libeU in the form of a 
letter, signed MHe»^ addressed to the 
Editor of the Englishman, and containing 
therein divers false, scandalous, malicious 
and defamatory matters of and concern- 
ing the said John Keane, as such Com- 
mander-in-chief, to wit : “ To law in par- 
ticular Sir John Keane has a decided 
aversion,” and in another part : “ as to 
rules and regulations also and the esta- 
blished usage of the King’s and Com- 
jiany’s scrviee.s, these are restraints wliii’li 
Sir John Keane utterly contemns ami in 
another part: “ On just looking again at 
the general orders above referred to, I 
observe, that in a General Order dated 
the 18th February^ 1836, a Native camp- 
follower, (meaning the said Jliora) tried 
and convicted by a native General Court 
Martial, (meaning the said court martial 
held at Detsa aforesaid) of murder, is di- 
rected to be c.veciited without the sen- 
tence of death having been concurred in 
by the Governor and Council (meaning 
the Governor of Bombay and his Coun- 
cil), according to the provision contained 
in the regulation, or any which gives such 
courts jurisdiction in criminal cases. But 
it is not yet known whether the Bri- 
gadier-general commanding the, division 
will proceed to carry this sentence into 
effect. Such an omission as this, it will 
be evident, cannot be ascribed to either 
the Judge Advocate - general, as this 
officer must Jiave been jierfectly aware 
that the concurrence of Government 
(meaning the Government of Bombay) 
is imlispeiihable, lor giving effect in such 
a case to a senteiu'c of death. But as 
Sir John Keane has introduced into the 
Native army the novel punihliment of im- 
prisoiimeiit on his own authority, he may 
think himself at perfect liberty to direct a 
native camp-follower to be hanged with- 
out any reference to the Government on 
the siiljject to the great scandal, infamy 
and disgrace of the said John Keane, in 
manifest perversion and violation of the 
laws of this realm, and to the evil and per- 
nicious example of all others in the like 
case offending, and aguirist the peace of 
our said Lord the King, his crown and 
dignity. 

Messrs. Ilew Stewart, John Montague 
t'amworth, Bazenjee Framjee Craiiee, 
and Cowasjee Hormasjec, were peremp- 
torily challenged by the Advocate-gene- 
ral, who appeared for the prosecution. 

The defendant having pleaded not guilty, 
the Advocate-general {m. Roper) opened 
the case, and in a speech which lasted 
nearly two hours, informed the Jury that 
the present action was brought by Sir 
John Keane in consequence of a letter 
signed which hud been repub- 
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lished by the Editor of the Gazette, from 
the Englishmmj a Calcutta newspaper 
(in which it had originally appeared), 
with comments tending to accuse Sir 
John Keane of having unlawfully con- 
firmed the proceeding of a Court Martial 
sentencing a camp*tollower to death. The 
learned Counsel contended, that if Sir 
John Keane had acted as was insinuated 
by Milks and the Editor of the Gazette, 
he would have been guilty of murder, and 
would have been dismissed with ignominy 
from the honeurable situation which he 
held— would have been scouted from so- 
ciety and his name held up to reproba- 
tion ; Consequently, the greater was the 
magnitude ol the individiiars offence who 
attempted slanderously to impute such 
conduct to him as Mr. Macdonald had 
done. The letter of Mrr.Es would show 
with what animus it had been penned, 
and as it was the effusion of selfishno.s.s 
and disappointed vanity, no reliance 
should have been placed upon any thing 
coming from that (piarter concerning Sir 
John Keane, as its voracity would he 
very questionable. An culogiuin in this 
letter was pronounced upon Colonel 
Kennedy, and an attempt was made to 
depreciate the talent of his successor. 
Major Miller, by stating that it was no- 
torious that, previous to his appointment 
as Judge Advocate-general, he had never 
turned his attention to the study of mi- 
litary law. In his (Mr. Hoper’s) opinion, 
however, if Major Miller was not dis- 
tinguished as a lawyer, he possessed 
other qualities equally necessary to con- 
Btitute a good Judge Advocate; he was 
never a partizan in any way in cases that 
came under his cognizance, hut acted 
impartially, and evidently used every 
exertion to discharge his duty in a con- 
scientious and upright manner. The want 
of temper, which Colonel Kennedy fre- 
quently displayed, was so well known to 
officers of the army who had seen him 
officiating at Courts Martial, as to require 
nothing more to be said on the subject. 
(The Court here interrupted Mr. Roper, 
and stated that his opinion of Col. Ken- 
nedy’s qualification did not bear upon the 
matter at issue. ) The impression which 
the writer of this libel seemed desirous 
of conveying was, that Sir John Keane, 
from an arbitrary disposition and im- 
patience of legal restmint, wished to set up 
bis mere pleasure as law, and that for 
checking him in this course, by quoting 
legal authority in his official capacity, 
chapter and verse, Col. Kennedy had 
been removed from the office of Judge 
Advocate, under the pretence of having 
been guilty of great perversion of legal 
ingenuity and learning. An allusion was 
also made to the case of Captain Muller, 
from which, and the whole tenor of the 
communication, it was visible that' this 


writer. Milks, from feelings of personal 
animosity, was unable to give a true and 
impartial view of Sir John Keane’s co,,. 
duct. In fact, he charged him with 
having superseded a General Order erna 
nating from a higher authority, the Com- 
mander-in chief in India; but as Sir 
John was ameanblc to the same hiirh 
authority, it was surprising that no notiie 
had been taken of it, if he had so traiu,- 
gressed. The case of private Wilson was 
also brought forward ; an inference from it 
and the others attempted to be drawn 
that Courts Martial under the Bom])ay 
Presidency, were subservient to Sir John 
Keane’s purposes, who directed them as 
he thougiit proper, and always found corn, 
plianee with his wishes. By the great(•'^t 
accident in the world, ]\Ir. Macdonald 
had been discovered to be the Editor of 
the Gazette, as, by some legislative blun- 
dor of the Council of India, only the 
printers and publishers of a newspaper 
were ol)lig(‘d to register themsehes as 
such, and in this manner the Editor of 
the Examiner (in which the slander had 
aKo appeared) rmnaiiicd concealed. Mr. 
iMaedonald had somewhat incautiously 
admitted his liability, biic had at the same 
time set uj) in his letter to Mr. .'Nforpaii, 
the plaintiff’s solieifor, a most untrue de- 
fence, couelietl in a style of shallow’ cun- 
ning, w'hicli could be detected by a very 
small sliare of penetration. I’he Counsel 
then commented in u tone of great irony 
upon Mr. Macdonald’s assertion of his 
ignorance of having lihelled the Com- 
niander-in-ehief, and his having done m) 
unwittingly, it any thing that he had 
stated could he so construed. It liiid 
been ruled, w’ith respect to verbal slan- 
der, that an individual repeating w'hat lie 
heard from another of any person, and 
giving up his authority, should be held 
guiltless of an intent to asperse or slander 
the character of him concerning whom 
the slander had originated. 

The Court here wished to know if Mr. 
Roper could adduce any late decisions 
which would bear him out in his as.ser- 
tiori; as, although such an opinion had 
once been held, it had been very much 
questioned of late. After some time, Sir 
John Avvdry stated that the contrary had 
been ruled by Mr. Justice Holroyd, a 
sound judge and a high authority upon all 
matters of law. 

Mr. Roper conceded the question, and 
admitted that it was of no use to his argu- 
ment, and he would proceed. Mr. Mac- 
donald might deny that lie had any inten- 
tion to libel Sir John Keane ; but every 
man’s intentions were to be construed 
from his acts and their consequences. 
Starkie, in his work upon Evidence, had 
shown that if expressions were used tend- 
ing to vilify and injure, from the reckless- 
ness of the libeller, or his disregard to. the 
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consequences, malice was to be inferred, 24 th ult a letter signed Mitas. It has 
and the expressions to be accordingly reference to the administration of military 
considered libellous. law in the Bombay army ; and we also 

Major Keith haying been sworn stated, jrjye place to some remarks on the siib- 
that he was a Major and Dep. Adj. Ge- ject of that letter contained in the Ex~ 
neral of the army. Sir John Keane was aminer of yesterday. The principal points 
Commander-in-chief of the Bombay army in Milks’ letter seem to be — the alleged 
in December last and still continues to illegality of the general order issued hy 
be so. Tlie general orders produced Sir John Keane, in reference to the in- 
here issued by Sir John Keane, and are spection of soldiers uhile in a state of 
printed, and the manuscripts kept us re- diunkenness; the illegality of tiial by 
eoids in the Adjutant General’s oftice. Court-martial of Capt. Miilleref II. M.’s 
(111 Hiiswer to the Court) Witne.ss knows (Jth Reg., for disobeying the order so 
of Ins own official knowledge that the made by Sir John Keane; and the alleged 
proceedings of Jhora Court-martial were illegality ol the proceedings, in tlie late 
recorded in tlic Judge Advocate's office, Court-martial held on Gunner Wilson, 
fioai which he procured them tliismorn- On the subject of the order, we expressed 
iiitr. The signatures attached to the our views at the time the Court-martial 
Court-martial are those of Sir John Keane was sitting, nor have we seen a reason to 
and Major Miller. He knew from his change the opinion we then gave. Sir 
own knowledge, as Dep. Adj. General, John Keane’s order is, while that by the 
that there were official records kept in Commander-in-chief ot India exists 


the Judge Advocate’s office of all the 
Coiirts-nmriial which took place during a 
year, lit the expiration of which time they 
were hound in a volume similar to that 
siliown in Court and kept in the office. 

Muiiock Rjigonath, a piirvoe, in the 
office of Mr. Morgan, the .solicitor, 
knows the paper shown him to be tin; 
Jkmhay Gazette. He procured it from 
the Gazette office. 

Kagouath Ilurgoe, a purvoe in Mr. 
.Morgan’s office, proved the letter to have 
Iicen written hy Mr. Morgan to Mr. 
Macdonald at Sir John Keane’s in- 
stiince and copied hy himself. The oii- 
ginal he delivered to a purvoe at the Ga- 
icUe. office. 

Madarow Govindjec, a clerk in Mr. 
Phillips’s office, was called upon to prove 
Mr. Macdonald’s hand wiiting, in his 
letter to Mr. Morgan, hut iMr. Mac- 
donald having admitted that point, his 
evidence was not required. The general 
orders and other documents which had 
formed the subject of the indictment hav- 
ing been read, 

Mr. Macdonald uddre.ssed the Jury. He 
began by soliciting the especial indul- 
gence of the Jury, us from the anomalous 
rondition of tlie Bombay Bar, there was 
110 barrister available to him. He ob- 
served that he was brought before them 
fora republication merely of a letter which 
b«Ml appeared in a Calcutta pajier which 
I’lrculated all over India; that in repuh- 
I'Miing it, he was actuated solely by a 
•''fuse of public duty, being prompted by 
no ill-will or bad feelijBg toward Srr Jolni 
^eane, but by a desire to lay before the 
afniysoinc sound and able comments on 
military law in general, and us applicable 
0 certain Courts-martial at this Presi- 
ency in particular. The defendant then 
au tlie whole of the article in the Horn- 
h Gazette. 

take from the Englishman of the 
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worth so much wmste paper. Such is our 
opinion, and we are glad to find Milks (of 
whose identity we have no doubt) supiiort 
that view. He is an aiiihority to whose 
juilgineiit every respect is due. On the 
.subject of CuptHiii Muller’s trial, Milks 
expresses himself thus : 

That, however, I may not be suapectetl of 
giving a prejudiced or untrue \iew of Ins .Sir John 
Keane’s) view In this respect, it will be gulRcient 
that I iiictely refer to tho case of bicvet Capt. 
Muller of II. M.’s nth Itog.; for it appeareilon 
that trial that .Sir John Ke.inc had suueisedud an 
order issued by the('oinnuinder-in-Chief in India 
by a dircelly contrary one of his own; and that 
I apt. Muller was brought before a (lencral Court 
Marti.ll for having, In eonsequence of the tern- 
(lostuousnessof the night, lightly infringed this last 
order, and afUr ho had been reiininanded for this 
neglect of duty by iKith the ofllcer commanding 
his rogimeiit and the ofHcer commaiuling the sta- 
tion. This circumstance the court most correctly 
considered prevented It from awarding any further 
purushment. 

“ To the extent of considering the order 
to try Capt. Muller by Coiirt-maitial ille- 
gal, «e agree with Miles, and we so ex- 
pressed ourselves at the time. The Jirst 
reprimand by competent authority, which 
Capt. Muller received, was alllhe punish- 
ment he was hound by law lo submit to; 
the conduct of the officer who gave the se- 
cond reprimand was as illegal a.s was the 
ordering of a Court-martial by Kir John 
Keane, and every step taken beyond the 
first reprimand was so much distance gone 
from the legal course. JMilfs says that the 
circumstance of Capt, M.’s having re- 
ceived a reprimand was correctly con- 
sidered liy the Court-martial as preventing 
it from awarding any further punishment. 
We don’t agree with him in this opinion. 
He ought to have gone furtlier, or not so 
far. He ought to have told us that a man’s 
receiving a reprimand is not only a bar to 
further punishment, but a bar to further 
trial for the same offence; he ought to 
have told us that the infliction of that pu- 
nisha)ent,.but termed ' reprimand,’ carries 
with it tint the officer who reprimanded 

CO) 
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had the power to do so, and tliat be did so 
advisedly that is, after satisfying him^ 
self, by such moans as he deemed sufficient, 
that the olfender had incurred that penalty, 
llie Court-martial, therefore, instead of 
going on with the trial of a case which 
they knew hail ajready been disposed of, 
ought to Iiave recorded fheir judgment, in 
the first instance, that the prisoner, having 
already been tried and punished for the 
offence then brought before them, they did 
not deem themselves authorized by law to 
proceed with the trial. An objection on 
that ground must have been taken by Capt. 
Muller; and if so, we are utterly at a loss 
to divine on what grounds the court could 
have rejected it and proceeded in the trial, 
while, when it epmes to pasa sentence in 
terms of their own finding, they acknow- 
ledge the legality of the previous trial and 
punishment, by setting off that punish, 
ment against the offence which they had 
taken so much trouble to inquire into and 
prove. We again maintain, notwithstand- 
ing the assertion of Mii.fs to the contrary, 
that as that Couil-maurnl rejected the pre- 
liminary defence on the part of Capt. Mul- 
ler, of the trial and punishment already 
iiad and received, they were not entitled 
to embrace that punishment in their award. 
They ought to have assigned such punish- 
ment as the law attaches to the olfence, 
and the whole particulars and circum- 
stances ought theiofore to have been laid 
before superior authority, who, uo doubt, 
would h}t.ve detected the error Sir John 
Keane fell into, in ordering a Court-mar- 
tial, under the circumstances, and the 
error that Court-martial fell into, in pro- 
ceeding with a tiial while they had evi- 
dence before them that the offender had 
already been tried and punished. Again, 
Mii-es says, ‘ Sir John Keane, in the re- 
marks vvhicli he made on its decision, af- 
firmed that, as this Court has found the 
oflllice alleged to he proved, it was his 
duty to have awatded punishment accord- 
ingly, It is, however, unquestionably es- 
tablished by the long and unvarying cus- 
tom of the army, and by numerous pre- 
cedents of such decisions having been 
given by General Courts-martial which 
received the King's confirmation, that a re- 
primand, by whatever authotity given, is a 
punishment.’ So it is, and would he so 
ill the civil law; hut why did the Court- 
martial overlook this ? Sir John Keane 
overlooked it, and did wrong in doing so; 
but the Court' was not bound to be led by 
what Sir John Keane chose to say or do. 
And the Court-martial ought aUo to have 
known that as a man cannot be pimiahed 
twice for the same olfence, he ought not to 
be tried twice, nnd that if they could not 
punish iiiin on llie second iiial, there was 
uo use in going on w ith the solemn farce 
of an. investigation. The following remark 
by Miles confirms, Uie view we look of the 


matter at the time the trial was pendinr 
and as we so then expressed ourselves. He 
says, <lbe officer reprimanding may cer- 
tainly in so doing exceed the power vested 
in him, but the party reprimanded is un- 
doubtedly entitled to have such reprimanii 
considered as the only punishment which 
was deemed requisite for the offence com- 
mitted.* 

“ With regard to Wilson’s Court-mar- 
tial, we have not now time to say much. 
Hut the objections made to the course of 
proceeding appear worthy the best atten- 
tion of all officers who may have access to 
sit on Courts-martial. The bhinder which, 
Miles says. Sir John Keane committed, 
is, ro use Sir John Keane’s own language, 
a ‘ grave’ one, (we hope the poor criminal 
has not found it so,) nnd one which he had 
no excuse for committing. To him we 
may apply the language used by himself 
in a general order which was intended to 
convey to Major llubertson and to the 
army at large his Kxcellcncy’il ideas of 
the duty of all officers in high Command. 
‘ The Commander-in-chief — says the or- 
der, ‘desires it may he umler.stood, that 
when an officer placed in command of a re- 
giment pmrds his authorily^ihc act cannot, 
under the most palliating circumstances, 
be overlooked without a public expression, 
&c.’ This order conveys to us the idea that 
any officer who ‘ exceeds his authority’ is 
guilty of an offence which cannot under any 
description of circumstances be overlooked. 
Very good. If this doctrine is held to ap. 
ply to an officer in command of one regi- 
ment, d fortiori it must apply to him who 
commaiuls thirty regiments aud upwards. 
The Commander-in-chief controls the 
whole military force, and thus his order 
(we have quoted his own words) ought in 
all justice to be applied to himself as well 
as to those who may have the subordinate 
commands. Now, to learn whether Sir 
John Keane has exceeded his authority m 
ordering the camp-follow-er to be hanged 
without consulting the pleasure of the Go- 
vernment on the subject, we have just to 
look at the book wherein is found the He- 
gulations on those matters. Those llegu* 
lations are the ‘ authority’ by which li»> 
Sir John Keane, is bound to be governed. 
The clause which refers to the case we are 
now speaking of is No. 2, of Sec. 10, Ret?- 
XXII., of 1827, and is in the following 
terms : 


And further, if the offence have been 
mitt^ within the (’ompany's territories, n® 
tence of death or transportation passed by a.to' 
martial by virtue of .Sec. IX. of this regubOJJ 
shall be carried into execution until c®”. , ih- 

the General, or other oilicers commanding 
Presidency, with the concurrence of the 
in Council ; and if a sentence of death be 
muled, according to the preceding clau^> 
present .Section, to transportation, theconfl^^rj 
by tlie Governor In Council shall b® 
execution of the punishment adjudged in coffli' 
tation 

“ By this it will bo seen that the 'f^o’’* 
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currence of the Governor in council,’ 
as the conhrinution of the com- 
nianderin-chiei; was necessary to the 
parrying into execution the sentence of 
jpath awarded by the Court Martial in 
the case to which we refer ; but Sir John 
Keane, of his own authority, and on his 
own responsibility, directs the execution 
to take place. His sentence runs as fol- 
approve of the finding of tlie 
Court on the prisoners Jhora and Pooti- 
jah, and the sentence on Jhora is con- 
finned. The sentence of death passed 
on Jhora, camp-follower, will be carried 
into execution at Deesa, under instruc- 
tions which will be communicated to the 
general officer commanding the northern 
division of the army.’ 

“ There is nothing here of the ‘ con- 
fiirrenee’ of the Governor in Council to 
lie seen ; it is the mere fiat of the Com- 
mander-in-chief. The above is the ‘ <‘on- 
firmation’ by him, which the regulation 
rontemphites, but without the adjunct of 
‘ (‘oncurrence,’ which is essential to the 
validity of the sentence. 

“There may be doubts raised as to the 
precise moaning of that portion of the 
flause which declares the concurrence of 
the Governor in council necessary,— that 
it may be doubted whether the purpose 
of the regulations would not be answered 
by the Commander-in-ehief writing after 
ins name the words ‘ with the concurrence 
of the Governoc in council,’ or whether it 
is necessary that the Governor in council 
should give evidence of their concurrence, 
by signing the sentence along with and at 
the same time as the Comiiuiiider-in-chicf. 
In Bengal, the latter practice, we believe, 
prevails, the authorities there considering 
that the heat way of signilying their con- 
currence is, by signing the confirmation 
of the sentence. But in the present ease 
It is not necessary for us to enter into 
miy speculations on that point. The 
present confirmation has neither the words 
‘with concurrence of the Governor in 
couflcil,’ nor the navies attached; and 
thus it appears to us that if this camp-fol- 
lower were hanged under the sentence 
und confirmation above referred to, /lis 
execution was illegal. From this it will 
“ppear (if our judgment be correct}, that 
‘‘'ir John Keane has, to use his own 
Words, ‘exceeded his authority,’ and if so 
•“again applying the words used in tlie 
general order about Major Robertson, to 
which we have already referred, we must 
®ay the ‘ act ought not to be overlooked, 
a^ uo anxiety for the maintenance of dis- 
cipline or desire to uphold the reputation 
”1 the service* forms a justification for 
•arthering' such objects by any other 
®®an8 than those which law and the 
asages of the service warrant.’ We do not 
Know whether the camp-follower has ytt 
*affered his punishment^ but we hope not. 


" We have been led to dwell on this 
subject longer than wc Intended, but our 
remarks may be of some service. We 
hold it a good rule to remind men in 
IK)wer of their errors ; it may make them 
more careful. 

One word on -the cotnplaint by Milks 
about the Bombay Press. All wo can 
say is, that he never applied to us to insert 
the letter, and therefore his implied cen- 
sure, so far as wc arc coiicorned, falls to 
the ground. What is more, wo shall 
always be most happy to receive such 
communications from him, as wc require 
the aid of such a man as Milks to en- 
lighten us now and then on military sub- 
jects.” 

The defendant resumed : — “ I was not 
conscious at the time I republished 
Mili-s’ letter, nor am I now, that any 
rcrtcctioii was thereby cast on the Com- 
ma rider- in-chief, that could warrant any 
prosecution, but the Commamlcr-in-chief, 
Iiowevcr, had thought otherwise, inas- 
much as his solicitor addressed a letter to 
the proprietors of the Gazette, complain- 
ing that matter grossly libellous had ap- 
peared in that day’s papi'r. You will 
keep in view that malieious intention on my 
part is the ground-work of this prosecu- 
tion. Under the new Press law, an editor 
legally incurs no responsibility ; his name 
is unknown to the law as editor. Well, 
it will naturally occur to you that, if I 
had been a malicious and wilful slanderer, 
I should have availed myself of the cloak 
which the law had thrown around me; I 
.should have allowed Sir John Kiaine to 
niakt! the best of the law as it stooil, and 
left Iiim to bis remedy against the printer 
and jMildisher uiul pro|)rietors, who were 
the only parties legally re'.jtoi^iljle. But 
what course did I adopt on receipt of 
that letter from Sir .John Keane’s soli- 
citor? 1 did that which an hotiuurdhle 
man, conscious of the total ahsi nee of 
malicious feeling, ought to have doii^l^ [ 
immediately replied in my own name to 
thutcominunicutiuii, disclaiming any such 
intention or teeling. 

Bombay, 12th April, 

Sir,— In acknowledging the rerpint of your let- 
ter of yesterday oil l»ch.alf of the Coinm.iiidrT-lii- 
rhief, on the hubject of some matter which ap- 
peared In last Onzette, and in whidi you say that 
such matter was ' grossly libelloU'.,’ I am .-it a loss 
to know to what portion of the paper |oii alluile, 
unless jtl)e the letter signed Milks, whuh was 
taken from theCalcutta/Cn^/i'rAiMrtn of file 24th ult., 
and the editorial remarks made on some portions 
of that in the Gazette, iKith having reference to the 
administration of military law in tins I’resldeiicy. 

I regret that either the letter c r remarks sliould lie 
considerc.d by tlie ('ominander'in chiLf as Ii1h.*I- 
loUB. They did uotajipcar lo me to be so when 
inserted, nor do they now; if they had they should 
not have appeareil. They had reference lo points 
of miiitary law in which the army of this Presidency 
was much interested, and for thatnason, and that 
alone, did they appear in the Gazette. I therefore 
utterly disclaim all intention of libelling Sir John 
Keane by allowing either to appear, or of attribut- 
ing any motive of action to him other than a with 
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to copduct th« dutici of hli offlc« faithfully ac< 
eordinff to the bejt of his ability. The editorial 
remarka clearly ahow theapirlt which guldeathem. 
A portion ju&tiflea the Coinmander-in-chief'a pro- 
ceralngs. while another portion condemna. The 
facta of the Commander ! n-chief ’a ofHcial conduct 
apeak for thcmaclvea, and the letter and editorial 
remarks anpear to co not beyond that fair criti- 
cism which the public have a right to exercise over 
the acta of public men. Where those arts ap- 
peared not warranted by law or custom, or by the 
circumstances of the c.ikp, they are attributed to 
inioraccaor error of judgment, not dts'gn. Under 
these circumstatc .'s, I am at a loss to discover In 
which way the Ouzette has Ilhelled his Excellency, 
and 1 again repeat that if it has done so, (which I 
by no means think) it has done it unwittingly. Rut 
It his Excellency should still cousidcr that an in- 

j 'ustice has been done him by the insertion of the 
etter and remarks, 1 shall most gladly take the 
lirat opportunity of acknowledging through the 
columns of the same paper, that in giving insertion 
to either, I meant not to attiibutc to him any im- 

a er motive in regard to the tases referrtnl to. 

an assurance does, however, apiicar to mo to 
be as unnecessary on the t^immander in-chlef’a 
account as on that of tlic Gazettf, as 1 am sure no 
one who has read the letter or remarks would 
think that in the cases referreni to. Ins Excel- 
lency was charged with any thing else than a 
want of correct knowledge of militaiy Law, while 
the liazette and Mines were doing their best to 
point out hit (according to their view) errors, 
and correct them if possible; it was for the public 
then to judge lictween them. 

Perhaps you will do me the favour to submit 
this explanation to his Excellency; and, as 1 am 
desirous, in justice to all parties, to explain in to- 
morrow’s paper the motives which leil to the )iub- 
lication of the tetter arid remarks, I stiall feel 
obliged by receiving an answer from you in suf- 
ficient time to enable me to .' ceomplish that ob- 
ject. Should 1 not hear from you in time, 1 shall 
publish this letter. 

“ No reply was vouclmafed to tliis coin- 
iniinicatioii ; and with the siiiiu; feelin);s 
which proinjited that letter, and inacconl- 
aiice with the sentiments therein con- 
tained, I caused it to he inserted in the 
next issue of the jiajicr on the 13th of 
April, witli the view to remove any mis- 
conception tliat could by possibility be 
entertained in reference to Mii.hs’ letter.” 

Tlie delondant nrR;ed that this letter 
showed the sincerity and purity of his 
motives, and that the charges against him 
in the information Mere mere loinunoc. 
In no part of his conduct could such 
malice or profligate motives be seen. 
Though Milfs’ letter might he displeasing 
to Sir John Keane, it mus not, thcrelure, 
libellous. It related to topics of public 
interest, connected M’ith the administra- 
tion of military law in India. Jti the 
first place, it refers to the merits of the 
then Judge Ailvocute General of the 
Uombay army, Col. Kennedy’s successor, 
stating, what was the fact, that that 
otiiccr, previous to his aiipointment in 
March 1835, had never oflioiated on any 
occasion as Judge Advocate ; it goes on 
to state, that if the manner in which he 
appeared to pcrfoiin the duties of that 
othce should be 1 able to objection, the 
blame ought nut to be ascribed to iiiin, 
hut to Sir John Keane for selecting him, 
and passing over the senior deputy, who 
had belonged to the department for up- 
waixts of twelve years, and who was in 
every respect well qualified to become 


the head of it. The letter proceeds 
‘ But it is not in this instance only that 
Sir John Keane, since assuming the com 
raand of the Bombay army, bus obviously 
shewn that in his opinion no peculiar 
qualifications are requisite for the situation 
of Judge Advocate, and that its duties 
can he performed by any officer,’ There 
is clearly nothing objectionable in this 
nor does Sir John Keane venture, in this 
prosecution, to complain of it, for the iiu 
formation is confined to other matters. 
But M’hat he does profess to quarrel u-itii 
immediately folloM'S— ‘ To law, in partieu-* 
lar, Sir John Keane has a decided aversiou.’ 

AVho would ever treat that os a subject of 
reproach, for is it not an antipathy rlic. 
rished by nine-tenths of tlie comiunnity ? 
The next jiassage in the letter is as to], 
lows— ‘and I have understood that one 
of the defects ascribed to Colonel Ken- 
nedy, on recommending his removal from 
office. Mas, perversion of legal learning a'ud 
ingenniljfy and these last M’ords art* in 
italii’s ; — ‘ that is,’ as the letter proceeds, 
‘ I conclude that Col. Kennedy Mas iu 
the habit of (jiioting chapter and verse, 
and that his excellency was by no means 
pleased at finding his M’ishes opposed by 
troublesome authorities,’ In refcrene’e 
to the above and other passages of tliis 
letter, I am M'arrantcd in stating that tliis 
prosecution is instituted, not for M’hat as 
contained within the four comers of the 
information, hut in reference to wliat it 
does not relate to, viz. the strictures con- 
tained in the letter, of which Sir John 
Keane docs not profess to complain,—! 
allude to every part of Milks’ letter that 
is not embraced by the information. The 
real ollenee M’hich Miles has committed 
against his excellency virtually consists, 
nut in M’hul is alleged in the information, 
but in his having taken the liberty of can- 
vassing Sir John Keane’s jiublic acts with 
an unpalatable freedom ; and the latent 
sjiring M’hich directs the present prosecu- 
tion, and which those who conduct it 
ingeniously conceal altogether from your 
view, is, to punisli Miles for this ungni- 
cious license, and that too in ray person.” 

Tlie defendant then proceeded to com- 
ment, at considerable length, upon the 
letter of Miles, justifying it as a legal 
discussion of the nets of a public man. 
With respect to the case of the canip- 
folloM’er Jhora, Milks had in tenns ud- 
initted that he had been tried and convicted 
of murder, consequently no misapprchcii- 
sion could exist us to his guilt; but it 
Mas said that the man had been directed 
to be hanged M'ilhout the sentence havinit 
been concurred in by the Governor in 
council, which M’as correct : for it ap- 
peared that General Keane submitted 
the sentence for the concurrence of the 
Governor in council,— that they actually 
coneurred in it, but afterwardi wiiltdicv^ 
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thdr concurrencsy under the impression that 
it was unnecessanji of this Milcs was 
ignonint. But all he imputed to Sir John 
Keane was, error in judgment. The 
defendant again urged that the letter con- 
tained comments upon Sir John Keane 
as a public man, not reflections upon his 
private character, and observed that in 
Kngland, the conduct of public men was 
daily criticised, without any thought of 
retaliating by iirosecution ; and this, he 
said, was tile first instance on record, of 
an Indian functionary exhibiting himself 
in a court jof justice, in the invidious 
character of a prosecutor of the press. 
Both Lord Win. Beiitinck and Sir C. 
Metcalfe, through whose ausjiices a free 
jircss had been established in India, had 
been assailed for their public acts, to a 
much greater extent, and with greater 
veliemence, than Sir John Keane by 
Milfs, and they had submitted to it in 
dignified silence. After adverting to the 
arbitrary nature of the proceeding, by 
information, wliich dispensed with the 
intervention of the grand jury, the de- 
lendant called upon the jury to pre.scrve 
inviolate tlm inalienable right of free dis* 
ciLssion, in respect to the public acts and 
conduct of llieir rulers. 

Sit John Atodry, iu summing up, thought 
it necessary to inform the jury, with 
respect to the remark that this mode of 
proceeding by information had been 
adopted on account of the advantages 
which it possessed, that, us the information 
hnd been granted solely upon the affidavits 
which the prosecutor luul made, denying 
the truth ot all imputations, no uiilair 
advantage hud been taken ; and had it 
been Inought before tlie grand jury, they 
would have received in.struetions from 
the court upon points of law, that would 
havb guided them in finding or throwing 
out the bill. He obser^od: “ 'i'o con- 
stitute a libel, malicious intention (which 
is here denied) is nectssary, but a man 
must be taken to mean what he does. 
To take a case free from politics~in a 
civil action, a commercial man, who.se 
reputation had been injured by a report 
spread by another of his insolvency, proved 
that he had done so of malice, which was 
decided by Mr. Justice Bayley, of the 
King’s Bench, to he an iiitentiuiiul doing 
ot wrong. Ill a common sense, malice 
means ill-will : but in law' it is an inten- 
tional doing of a wrongful act, without a 
reasonable excuse, equally the same in 
murder or libel, whether you intended to 
produce an injury or not, jirovided that 
such might have been expected from the 
result. It js the first principle of law 
that a man intends the olivious meaning 
of his acts, as has been frequently laid 
down, 1 doubt not, in the hearing of many 
you, in cases of deciding the diflfereiice 
between murder and manslaughter. If, 


taking the whole matter of tlie paper, the 
passages placed in evidence with the con- 
text, you find the words of the information 
proved, it w’ill be your duty to find the 
defendant guilty ; if, viewing it as ordinary 
men, you are of a contraiy opinion, you 
will of course acquit him. It has been 
advanced in the defence, that the press 
has been fioed in India, and that in 
England greater liecntiuiisness is indulged 
ill ; but what is mischievou.>; in one ease, 
is ini.schievoiis in another, and even there 
we are aware that pioseciitions very 
frequently take place. The publication 
has not been made unwittingly, as may 
he gathered from the comments upon 
Mh.f.s’ letter, particularly that part which 
refers to his complaints about the Bom- 
bay press.” Sir John Awdry here read 
the remarks in the Gazette of the 9th 
April, iu which it is stated that Mii.ks 
liad never applied to the Gazette to pub- 
lish the letter which afterwards appeared 
in the EiujUshmatu 'J'he fact of its having 
been piihlishcd elsewhere, and the jiro- 
bability tliat the reason for that letter 
being refused publication at Bombay 
arose from an apprehension of its being 
libellous, coupled with the expression of 
readiness to hear from the same writer at 
any time, took away any excuse for its 
having been published unwittingly. He 
left the case, liow'ever, entirely in the 
hands of the jury. 

The jury retired, and returned in a few 
moments with a verdict oi not guilty, 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

POONA SANSCRIT COLLKCK. 

We have very often adverted to the 
slate ill w'liich the Poona Snnscrit College 
is now placed ; and although nearly a year 
and a half has cla[)sed since the subject 
has been under the consideration of CJo- 
vcrninent, w'c believe neither the princi- 
pal, nor any oilier person connected with 
that institution, knows any thing a.s yet 
regarding its future fate. About lialf the 
fixed number of students have, in the 
mean time, quitted their places on the 
completion ot their studies ; and the posta 
otone or tw’o proles.sors, which became va- 
cant by demise and other causes, have 
remained unoccupied for a considerable 
period. What are the intentions of Go- 
vernment regarding this— the only public 
e.stablishment in the Maratliee country for 
the encouragement of native literature — 
we do not know ; but as no orders have 
been issued as yet to admit m\v pupils, 
or to fill up the places of tlccea.sed tutors, 
the natives of Poona have begun to en- 
tertain serious apprehensions and anxiety 
regarding the ultimate determination of 
Government. 

Tlie w'hole expen.se of the college of 
Poona does not, we believe, exceed 
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Rs. 14,000 or 15,000 a year; and it may, 
under a proper management, be consider- 
ably reduced, without diminishing its 
efficiency. Tliis sum bestowed upon the 
preservation and encouragement of the 
ancient literature of a country from which 
tlie Government derives an annual reve- 
nue of upwards of a crore of rupees, is but 
an act of justice, and despicable would 
that economy be, which would dictate tlie 
withdrawal of such a trifle from a truly 
laudable purpose, planned by the genius 
of the high-minded Mr. Elphinstone, who 
publicly declared in a durbar, as many of 
the natives of Toona well remember, that 
the institution should exist as long as the 
British Government held sway over Hin- 
doslan. Indeed, we can hardly believe 
that a sum, which is not quite equal to the 
salary of two chaplains or a single assistant 
collector, can be considered by our pre- 
sent Governor to be of sufficient weight 
to be withheld from the cause of educa- 
tion, which he has shewn a disposition, 
both in word and deed, to support and 
patronize. Nor can we persuade ourselves 
that he has suffered himself to be infested 
with the Calcutta mania, of entirely era- 
dicating native languages, literature, and 
alphabets from India, though wc are fully 
impressed with a sense of the importance 
which a mind like his must naturally be 
prone to attach to the study of English. 
From the unhesitating manner, however, 
in which tlie new plan of the village school 
system received his sanction, wc have a 
positive testitnony that here, at least, it is 
not intended to exclude the education in 
native languages ; it will moreover be ob- 
served that they are constituted the media 
of business ; and, if this be the case, there 
cannot be the least shadow of reason why 
the authorities should withdraw their 
countenance from tlie cultivation, on a 
limited scale, of the Sunscrit, the parent, 
nay, the very life of those languages ; for 
it is clear that, in the absence of its power- 
ful aid, they must convert themselves into 
barbarous jargons, even inadequate for the 
communication of vulgar ideas, and the 
expression of trivial sentiments.— X^arpun, 
Aug. 12. 

NATIVE INTESTATES, » 

A Maratlia letter, signed “ A Bramin," 
appears in the Durpun, containing the 
following statement with reference to 
native intestates : — 

** There was an old Bramin at this place 
(Poona), wlio, with matted hair, spent 
many years in devotion and religious 
inortihcatioii, on the banks of the tank 
near the Purbuttee hill. He iiuving died 
lately without heir, his property, consist* 
ing of books, &c., was taken possession 
of by the Sircar. This, is always the 
case when a person dies intestate here, 
and this proceeding is proper for govern- 
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inent, for it is the heir of those who do 
not leave any. From this an inference 
can be drawn, that as government lays 
claim to the property left by a subject 
without heir, so such of its sul^ects as 
have no one to support them, or are, on 
account of superannuation or other cause, 
unable to maintain themselves, have a 
claim for subsistence on government. 
Whenever a person departs this life, 
leaving no heir behind him, ail his effects 
arc taken to the Sircar, and no portion 
is given to be appropriated to the funeral 
ceremonies of the deceased. If, however, 
government order a part to be appro- 
priated (out of such property) for this 
purpo.se, according to the caste of the 
individual, every one, from the great to 
tlie poor, will lie under an obligation to 
government. What more need be written ?” 


cTtiilon. 

It is currently reported here that Sir 
Robert W’ilmot Horton is about to return 
to England before very long. It is said 
that his Exc. lias tendered bis resignation 
as governor of this colony, to take place 
ill November, 1837; and that Lady and 
Miss Horton leave Ceylon at the begin- 
ning of next year.— Co/oiw6o Ohs. AugA'd. 

The Ceylon Gov. Gazette contains an 
account, verified on oath, by Scij. -major 
Conlan, 14tli Caffre Company, of an at- 
tack by bees. He states tliat he was em- 
ployed under Lieut. Thomas, in superin- 
tendence of the company, on the road, 
between Balacadiia and Matele, when, in 
cutting down a tree to improve the road, 
the men were attacked by tens of thousands 
of bees, issuing suddenly from the tree : 
the most extraordinary thing was, that he 
(the Seij. -major) was the only person 
whom the bees spared. The bees re- 
mained ill sueli numbers in the road, for 
three-quarters of an hour, that no person 
could pass. Many of the coolies, as well 
ns the bullocks, are severely injured. 
There were twenty- two separate hives or 
excrescences in the tree. 


Venang. 

From official statements of the Penang 
trade for the years 1834-.35 and 1835-38, 
it appears that the value of the imports 
for 1^34-35, was Sa-Hs. 4,112,791; and 
that for 1835-36, Sa.Rs. 4^117,694, exhi- 
biting an excess in favour of the latter 
year of Sa.R8. 4,903; that the exports 
for 183t-35 were Sa.Rs. 4,161,464, and 
those of I835-,36 Sa.Rs. 4,206,758; an 
excess in favour of the latter year of 
Its. 45,204<. The imports under foreign 
flags 'for the official years ] 835-36 ars thus 
particularized. Under the Portuguese flag, 
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French, Sa^Rs. 21,062; 
American, Sa.R8. 3,920; Danish, Sa. 
Rg, 7,6^; making a total of 3a. Rs. 
232.773. The exports during the same 
period under^the Portuguese flag were Sa. 
Rs. 383,991; and under that of the 
^nch, Sc. Rs. 6,000 ; making an aggre- 
gate amount of Sa.R8. 389,991. The 
quantity of specie imported between the 
1st of May 1835 and the 30th April 1836, 
is valued at Sa. Rs. 964,500, and the 
quantity exported in the same time at Sa. 
Rs. 825,295. 


I^ingapor^ 

PISACT. 

Captain Chads is either more fortunate, 
or more vigilant — or probably both to- 
gether — than oiiy other naval otiiccr whom 
we have yet seen employed in quelling the 
piiates of these sens .and coasts; and his 
last encounter with these marauders is 
not the least signal among his successes 
in that department. This took place near 
Tanjong Jatti, a point land on a small 
island oil' the south-east coast of Sumatra, 
where, early in the morning of the Ist inst., 
tliu Andromache's boats, four in number, 
accompanied by two Government gun- 
boats, fell in with a force of six piratical 
praliMS, formidably manned and armed, 
and led on by Panglitna Awuiig, a person 
of more than common predatory celebrity 
in this neighbourhood. The morning 
twilight at first prevented the pirates from 
ascertaining the true quality of their an. 
tagonists, whom it is supposed they mis. 
took for trading prahus, until they came 
within a distance that rendered their better 
knowledge useless, and disclosed plainly 
enough with whom they had to conten<l. 
'I’lie boats were then at .such close quarters 
with the pirates, that the latter commenced 
operations by a disctiargc of spears as well 
a sfire-arms. This was met by a quick and 
effectual reply, which was continued with 
such vigour that the piratical force was, 
in a very short time, almost totally de- 
stroyed, above an hundred men being 
killed, and all their boats taken and burnt, 
as usual. This is the only occasion of the 
kind in which the casualties on our side 
have been of any moment — one life having 
beenlost, and several men wounded, by the 
blowing up of one of the pirate vessels. 
This was occasioned by the desperate act 
of Panglima Awang,. who being severely 
wounded, and seeing all hope of escape 
lost, set Arc to the powder on hoard bis 
vessel, with intent to blow all up. This 
man was not, as seems to be supposed, the 
Inchy Awang who, some timeago, cutoff, 
under circumstances of particular atrocity, 
a native vessel in (he neighbourhood. Inchy 
Awang is a Malay, while the Panglima 
Awang who has been destroyed, is by 


birth a Chino- Malayan, and 'wai lx>ril at 
Bintang, his father being a native of Chin*, 
who became a Mahomedan, and his mother 
a Malay. His history is well known to, 
several Chinese merchants of this place.— 
Free Press, Aug. 11. 

Our intelligence from this country, hy 
the Sarah, extends up to the 30th ult. 
The war with Cochin China languished, 
and no active hostilities were then going 
forward. The two chief generals of the 
Siame.se— one of whom led an array to 
the frontiers of Cochin China by the 
northern or Cambodia side, and the other 
by Kankao— had both returned to the 
capital without earning many laurels, but 
having gathered the more welcome and 
8ub.stantial harvest of booty: the share 
of one of them having amounted to about 
80 piculs of ivory, 25 catties of gold, and 
about 35 piciiKs of cardamiims, which our 
correspondent says “he found in Cambo- 
dia the otlier had less to boast of in that 
department. It had pleased his Siamese 
^Majesty to get lately very angry with two 
of his first-rate Mandarins— one of them 
the most opulent man in Siam, formerly 
in high favour at court, and much liked 
by all classes of the inlmbitants ; the other 
the second minister fur foreign affairs, but 
in no great esteem among the people,— 
They were both dragged out of the royal 
presence by the hair of the head, loaded 
with irons of triple the usual weight, 
chained round the waist, and their legs 
cased in a pair of enormous stocks, which, 
by the contrivance of a peg driven in be- 
tween the limb and its case, is turned into 
an instrument of torture: an ordeal which 
the minister for foreign affairs was repeat- 
edly made to undergo. Their crime is 
having this year aZfwwd— though in com- 
pliance with bis Majesty’s own orders— 
too great an export of rice to China ; but 
the alleged cause of their punishment is 
very wisely not revealed to them, so that, 
in all probability, a review of their past 
contluct supplies to their mind some juster 
motive for the royal wrath than that which 
is tlie cause of their suffering !— an excel- 
lent device of despotism, to make the so- 
vereign never wrong, though sometimes, 
it may be, too severe, in the infliction of 
punishments ! Fort-building was pro- 
ceeding at a great rate in the interior and 
in various dtlier directions. The king 
had sent 40, (XX) ticals to construct a fort 
at Sangora. Tiie general Kalahom was 
to proceed to Cliantabooii after the rainy 
season was over, but whether to make 
war or to make ships was not ascertained. 
The new barque, which has been named 
the Royal Adeliade (a compliment which 
the Queen of England ought at least to • 
acknowledge), built by the Prince Chou 
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Heb, had put out to sea with his High, space of six moniht to tleliver them un 
ness on board, on an experimental trip, the officers of Ute respective district- h t 
She is said to look pretty well, but built if he continues to retain them he will i 
with too scant a hold, and it is thought her severely punished. * 

guns will make her top-heavy. This is 'io spread the Christian religion of 
the first atteihpt at ship-building, after Europe, is to deceive the people ; that re 
European models, witnessed at Siam.— ligion is in fact the ruin of morals and 
Singapore F. P. Aug. 25. of the human heart, and it is on that 

— — account that at all times it has been pro 

hibited, and, according to the instructioni 

iSTIbinil* transmitted to us 

the past is the rule of the future. * 

Decree — To forbid Christianity with The ignorant people are easy to allow 
rigour, to seize foreign books, and to themselves to he deceived, and difficult to 

correct the human heart, and maintain instruct : it is uccess.iry to contend a^amst 

good order. the superstition with force. If any one 

The Treasurer Goo, and the Superior departs from his duty to embrace tlie 
Judge Vitrn, of the province of Canton : superstition, whether by interest or ciedu. 

By Impel ial Coinniibsiou, we make lity> and enters into this sect, prints books 

known to the public, that, at dirferent and distributes them, at the moment i 


times, Europeans having penetrated into 
the interior of the empire, to preach 
Christianity, secretly to print books, to 
call together meetings, and to deceive a 
number of persons, several Chinese then 
became Christians, and afterw'urdspreathed. 
But, the fact once known, those who were 
the principals were immediately executed, 
and tbeiradherents received afterwards their 
sentence in prison, and those who would not 
retract, were sent into hanishment to the 
city of the Mahometans, and condemned 
to serve as slaves. Titus, in the fiftieth 
year of Keen Lung, the three Eirropeans 
Lo.Matam, Gai- Keen- San, Po.Bin. 
Luon, secretly penetrated into the interior 
of the kingdom to preach ; and in the 
twentieth year of Kea-king the two Euro- 
pcans, Latn-you-van, and Nicolam, also 
secretly entered into the empire for the 
same purpose. Hut they were all taken at 
different periods, and condemned to death 
or driven away. Thus, then, as the 
Christians have alw’ays been prosecuted and 
condemned, the leligion lias since these 
executions been happdy abolished. But 
in the spring of the last jear, some Eng- 
libh ships in disguise have passed along 
the coast of China and have distributed 
some European books, and as tliese hooks 
exhort to believe and to venerate the chief 
of that religion, named Jesus, it appears 
that this religion is the same as (he Chris- 
tian religion, which has been persecuted 
at different times, and l);iidshed with al(l^ 
rigour. 

The Europeans for the most part dwell 
at Macao : already a deputy has gone 
thitlier, and has seized a certain person 
named Kine-a-Hi, wlio was emjiloyed to 
engrave books. The deputy has also 
seized eight European hookb, which he 
has laid before this trihunal. Already we 
have made a report to the Knijieror, 'and 
we have warned all the government officers 
of the second order, that if there is any one 
who has any Christian books, if be does 
not wish to be seized, he ought in the 


which ho will not expect it, he will be 
discovered, and will not bo able to escape 
punishment. To sin by ignorance is a 
fault worthy of compassion; we have not 
any intention to punish without firstly 
er.quiring; it is on that account that wc 
exhort every one to amend. Not con- 
tented with having instructed the officers, 
we publish this edict, in order that all ilij 
officers of justice may bo informed by it. 
Every one of you has talents— every one 
has his family. You ought to read useful 
books, you ought to employ yourself in 
proper business. Why will you believe 
fables void of foundation, whicli only 
destroy the human heart ? Why do you 
seek vilo gam, and thus procure your 
destruction ? 

We appoint the term of six months, to 
commence from the present, to give up the 
books and thus to avoid punishment. You 
have not yet advanced far in the road of 
error, lie who siiall of his own accord 
present himself, will be well received. 
Instantly, then, recollect yourselves, lepeiit 
and amend, for fear lest the hour may 
come in which there will not be any 
remedy, 11, on the contrary, after the 
time is expired, you continue to preach 
and to profess timt religion, you will be 
prosecuted and judged with rigour. Should 
we allow error to spead itself in these 
times of felicity? 

You who enjoy peace, you ought to 
publish truth and destroy error— to avoid 
sects, and to follow the religion of tlie 
kings our ancestors, so that peace and 
virtue shall fiourish ; and that yon may he 
good subjects in these happy times, is 
what we much wish. 

Taou-Kwang, letli Year, 20th Day, 
4th Moon . — Canton Pressj June 18. 

DrriEti.T. 

The roads fiom . the c.-ipltal to ’(he 
southern provinces, which, during the last 
two or three years of civil war, have bien 
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subifct to the depredations of a bandit, 
called Wiilly Khan, and were, conse- 
quently, closed for commercial purposes, 
have been placed in security by the capture 
of his stronghold, and the destruction of 
liiinselfand his followers. The following 
extract of a letter from Col. Shee, Col. 
Passmore’s successor in the command of 

Uritisb force in Persia, contains a short 
account of the circumstances connected 
with the transaction 

We have just succeeded in capturing 
the fort of Gul and Gulaup, with the 
Shirans force, under the command of 
Ferooz Mirza. On the 5th inst. we en- 
camped within eight miles of (he foit, and 
I was sent to reconnoitre. I found the 
place completely invested by Ismail Khan 
Sirteop, under whom there were about 
KXX) Tophanchees of the Alohomed 
Sennee tribe, together with I2lX) Arabs 
and Uossairee Tophanchees of Fars. The 
fort is almost inaccessible, being composed 
of three rocky hills, rising perpendicularly 
fioiii liUO to 600 feet above the plain. On 
the morning of the 9tli, after guards were 
placed, and a strong party of Sirbauz and 
Tophanchees hud entrenched themseUcs 
on the opposite ^ide of the river, which 
commanded the hill, Ismail Khan deter- 
mined to hazard an escalade, whicli was 
completely successful, and at noon, ,the 
fortress was in our possession. Little or no 
resistance was made, owing to the heavy 
fire that was kept up from the party on 
the opposite side of tlie river. This affair 
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had the good effect of alarming the in- 
habitants of Gulaub, whose Riese showed 
a wish to treat; but Bauker Khan still 
held resolutely out. On the 10th I left 
camp with .300 Sirbauz. On ray arrival, 
I strengthened the guards round the forts, 
and at day-break Khoja Iloossain sent a 
message to say that if I would insure his 
life and property he would come down and 
treat. I immediately wrote a piomiseof 
protection, and he arrived. It was then 
arranged dint he should admit 200 Tophan- 
chees into Gulaub, which was effected 
with the greatest difficulty before midnight. 
The next day, the guards were strengthened 
and every preparation was made to escalade 
the fort of Gul at day break; when at 2 
p. M, the heavy firing of the guards an- 
nounced the attempt of the rebels to escape, 
and sliortly after I received the report of 
Banker Khan’s capture. Tlie scene that 
ensued can only be imagined. The fort 
was immediately ascended by the whole of 
the Sirbauz and Zoors, and the women 
precipitated themselves fioin the rock, 
rather than fall into the hands of (ho troops, 
and surprising to say, most of them escaped 
without serious injury. Of nearly 200 
women and children, only twenty-one were 
killed by the fall; all the rest have been 
collected and taken great care of. The 
fort of Gul was provisioned for two years. 
The fort of Gulaub was respected, and 
neither tlic property nor the families have 
suffered the slightest injury or insult,”— 
Bomb. Cour. Jug . 30. 


POSTSCRIPT TO ASIATIC INTELLIGENCE. 


The Canton Press, of July 9th, contains 
awry irnporlanl document, — a memorial 
from the Vice-President of the Sacrificial 
Court, at Pekin, to the Emperor, propos- 
ing to legalize the importation of opium, 
and to impose a duty thereon. The minis- 
ter observes, that the more severe the inter- 
dict, the more extensive has been the con- 
sumption of the drug; that the habit of 
using it having become inveterate, will he 
indulged in at all hazards ; that even if the 
foreign trade were interdicted altogether, 
which would be a serious loss to China, the 
evil would not be extinguished, for “ the 
Barbarian ships on tlie high seas can make 
fo any island or port they please, where the 
native craft can meet them ;” and that the 
attempt to check the introduction of opium 
has led to systematic bribery and wholesale 
tnurder. He proposes, therefore, that opium 
should be allowed to be introduced, to pay 
duty as medicine, and after it has passed the 
Custom-house, only to be bartered for other 
and not to be sold for money : “ and 
)*ben the Barbarians fiud that the duties on 
are less than what is expended in bribes, 
wey must be delighted at it.” 
Asiat.Journ.}i, S. Vot,22. No.86. 


The Singapore Free Press of Septem- 
ber the Nth, contains a still more impor- 
tant document, namely, the Emperor’s 
reply : — 

“ On the 29lh day of the 4th moon of the 
year Taoukwang (1 2th June 1836.) 

III the Memorial of Hew, Minister of 
the Imperial Privy Council, it is set forth, 
that opium, the more it has been prohi- 
bited, the more has the poison propagated. 
In these last few years, indeed, nobody has 
been bold enough to purchase it openly 
from the foreigners in exchange for goods, 
buff privately it has been bought in large 
quantities with silver, occasioning an an- 
nual loss to the empire of more than ten 
millions of taels. The Memorialist there- 
fore prays that the article may be taken in 
exchange for all goods like other merchan- 
dize, &c. We, therefore, order that the 
Viceroy of Canton do assemble his council 
to deliberate upon this subject, and to re- 
port to us the result.” 

The proposed measure, it is said, has oc- 
casioned a good deal of excitement among 
the foreign merchants of Canton. 

(P) 
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GOVERNMENT ORDERS, tc. 

LOCAL ALLOWANCIS. 

FortfFilliamt July 25, 1836.--The Right 
Hon. the Governor*gcneral of India in 
Council is pleased to direct, that the local 
allowances of an officer in His Majesty's 
service, removed from one regiment to 
another serving at a different presidency, 
shall, up to (he date of publication at the 
station where he may be serving, of the 
general order so removing him, continue 
to be discharged by the government which 
has had the benefit of his services; pro- 
vided that the local allowances so sanctioned 
be confined to those of the rank in which, 
and the station where, he was performing 
military duly, leaving any claim for dif- 
ference of allowances to be adjusted by the 
government of the presidency to which he 
shall have been transferred, under the rules 
there obtaining. 

From the date when an officer shall be 
struck off the strength of a regiment under 
such order of removal, his local allowances 
will be claimable from his new presidency, 
even should his Exc. the Commander.in- 
cliief be pleased to order him to do duty 
for a further period at the one from which 
he is transferred, or to grant him leave of 
absence to remain there on private affairs ; 
in the latter case, the period, during which 
those allowances are to be passed, being 
determined by the general regulations on 
the subject. 

COURTS.MAUTIAL. 

I.XEtfT.«COL. nSNKlE, H. M, 13tH FOOT. 

Head^ Quarters, Calcutta, July 15, 1836. 
•—In compliance with instructions received 
from the Right Hon. the General Com- 
manding in Chief, His Exc. the Com- 
mander- ill-chief in India is pleased to 
direct the publication of the following 
extract from the proceedings of a general 
court-martial assembled at Cawnpore on 
the 5th Dec. 18.34, for the trial of Lieut. 
Col. Dennie, H. M. 13th Light Infantry: 

[Here follow twenty-eight charges fre. 
ferred by Lieut. Brownrigg, adj, of the 
corps, against Col. Dennie, accusing him 
of clandestine absence from duty, leaving 
the corps for days without a commander ; 
signing returns of the regiment in blank 
papers; making false reports of depar- 
tiire ; stating he had obtained leave of ab- 
sence, when the leave had not arrived; 
wearing, and permitting his officers to 
wear, an undress uniform not sanctioned 
hy regulations; sending a baxaar chupras- 
sie to Meerut, and returning him as pre- 
sent; transmitting a garbled account of the 


canteen fund, and alleging a wrong ground 
for its delay; absence from the hospiul 
barracks, regimental school, and parade 
&c. Finding ‘not guilty* to each of the 
charges and each count of charges.] 

“ The Court having found the defendant 
Lieut. Col. W. H. Dennie, C. B., of H. 
M. 13th Light Infantry Reg., not guilty 
ofi each and every charge, does fully, and 
most honourably acquit him of the whole 
and every part thereof; and further the 
Court considers that these charges are 
throughout frivolous and vexatious.” 

Remarks hy the Cour/.— “ The Court hav. 
ing thus fully and most honourably acquit- 
ted Lieut. Col. Dennie, C. B., of all the 
several charges of W'hich he has been ar- 
raigned, and having declared them (Vivo- 
lous and vexatious, and considering them 
bi ought forward I^rom motives of perso- 
nal malice, and consequently in no way 
for the benefit of the service, feels itself 
called upon to express an opinion, which, 
in its regard for that feeling of subordina. 
tion and discipline, on which the honour 
and credit of His Majesty's Service must 
always depend, it is bound to record : the 
court having given their patient attention 
to the investigation of these twenty-eight 
charges, some of them of several count), 
preferred hy the adjutant of the regiment 
against his commanding officer, avowedly 
to revenge himself for the consequences 
of public condemnation for gross miscon- 
duct, w bich that commanding officer was 
compelled by a sense of duty, and proper 
regard for the discipline of his regiment, 
to notice, 

“ The delay in the promulgation of tli« 
sentence on Lieut. Brownrigg for a period 
of nine months has added to the anomalous 
position of the court, as in the midst of 
proceedings the prosecutor, who had been 
cashiered, became the informant. 

“ The court regrets that some previous 
inquiry had not been entered into as to the 
validity of those charges and the means of 
establisliing them ; had such taken place, 
the discipline of the service would have 
been spared the shock, which, in the opi- 
nion of the court, it is likely to sustain 
from the unprecedented circumstances of 
twenty.eight charges being submitted to a 
general court-mailial, without sufficient 
evidence to establish any one of them. R 
is not within the province of this court to 
question the motives which induced this 
trial, but the lamentable results which it 
has already witnessed and its fears of the 
further bad consequences of such a system 
of reprehensible liu'gation, render it an im- 
perative duty to record its opinion, that 
the result is injurious to the diwipUne and 
reputation of the army. , 
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•< Th« long period during which Lieut. 
Col. Oennie, C. B., has been kept in most 
psinful suspense and mental distress, 
could not but weigh with the Court, had 
«ny necessity arisen for their lenity, and in 
promulgating their sentence of full and 
inost honourable acquittal, they consider it 
hut justice to express their deep regret 
Wt so distinguished an officer as Lieut. 
Col, Dennie, C. B., should have been 
subjected to so harass! jig and painful an 
ordeal in vindication of an honourable and 
untarnished reputation.’’ 

Tfiunday^ 19th March, 1835,—“ The 
Court, pursuant to instructions to that 
elfect, met this day in the Assembly Rooms 
of Cawnpore, at 11 o’clock, a. m. for the 
purpose of revising its finding upon fifteen 
of the charges preferred against Lieut. 
Col. Dennie, C. B., of H. M. 13th Light 
Infantry, as enumerated by command of 
His Exc. the Right Hon. the Commander- 
in-Chief. The names having been called 
over by the Deputy Judge Advocate Ge- 
neral, and the President and Membcis, 
with tlje exception of the second on the 
list, Col. Robert Arnold, H. M. 16th 
l.ancers, absent on leave from the station, 
being assembled, the Judge Advocate 
General produced and read the above-men- 
tioned instructions, us conveyed to the 
Court, in a letter from Lieut. R. J. II. 
Birch, the Deputy Judge Advocate Ge- 
neral, in charge of the Judge Advocate 
General’s office, No. 100, and dated 
Head Quarters, 5th of March, 1835, and 
which letter is set forth in the appendix to 
the proceedings. 

The Court, having fully weighed and 
re.considercd its former finding upon the 
1st, 2d, 3d, 4tli, 5th, 6th, 7th, Hth, Dth, 
lOih, 11th, Pith, 13lh, Hth, and 18th 
charges, together with the observations 
thereupon submitted to it in the Deputy 
Judge Advocate General’s letter of the 
.5lh instant, does hereby confirm the same, 
and sees no reason to cancel its remarks, 
and adheres to them, 

“ Which finding of the Court is con- 
firmed by Lieut. Gen. the Hon. Sir R. 
W. O’Callaghan, K.C.B., &c. &c.” 

By hh Excellency the Commander ‘in- 
Chief in India . — “ In making known to the 
army the foregoing finding and sentence 
of tills court-martial, His Exc, the Com- 
mander.in. Chief in India has to coifimu- 
nicate the sentiments of the General Com- 
manding in Chief His Majesty's army, as 
oppressed in the following paragraph of a 
letter, dated Horse Guards, 29th Feb. 
1836 : 

“ I have observed with deep regret that 
the Court, in the remarks which it has an- 
nexed to its finding of acquittal, has so 
far departed from the proper line of its 
outy as to arraign, in terms not to be mis- 
^Iten, the conduct of the highest military 
outbority in India, in directing the pro- 


ceedings in question to be instituted 
against Lieut, Col. Dennie, which pro- 
ceeding, his Lordship adds, has a tendency 
to impair the discipline and good order of 
the service, and of which course of con- 
duct his Lordship makes known his entire 
disapprohiuion.’* 

TAPT. poan, H. M. 16 th foot. 

Head- Quarters, Aug. 8, 1836. — At a 
general court-martial atsemblcd at Cawn- 
pore, on the 15th July, 1836, Capt. M. 
W. Ford, Paymaster, II. M.’s 1 6th Foot, 
was arraigned on charges as follows. 

Charge . — “ 1st. For having embezzled 
the sum of Company’s Rs. 39,869. 10. 5, 
more or less, the property of Government. 

<* 2d. For conduct unbecoming an 
officer and a gentleman, in having embez- 
zied various sums deposited with him, by 
officers, non-commissioned officers, pri- 
vates and women of the same regiment, 
and others, amounting to Company’s Rs. 
6,858. 2. 11, more or less.” 

Upon which charges the Court came to 
the following decision : 

Finding . — “ The Court, having consi- 
dered the evidence before them, and the 
prisoner’s own admission of his guilt, are 
of opinion, that he, Capt. M. W. Ford, 
Paymaster of H. M.’s 16th Foot, is 

Guilty of the 1st count of the charges. 

Guilty of the 2d count of the charges. 

Seniencc . — “The Court, having found 
the prisoner guilty as exhibited above, do 
sentence him, Capt. M. W. Ford, Pay- 
master of 11. M.’s 16th Foot, to be 
cashiered,” 

The Court further ascertain, that the 
exact sum embezzled by Capt, Ford, the 
property of Government, is : 

Company’s Rs, 39,907. 5. 7., and that 
the exact amount of sums deposited with 
Capt. Ford, and embezzled by him, is 
Company’s Rs. 6,868. 3. 2.” 

Approved (Signed) H. Fane, 
Genl. Com. in Chief, East Indies- 

The name of Paymaster Ford to be 
erased from the rolls of the regiment, from 
the date of the promulgation of sentence 
at Cawnpore, which the officer command- 
ing the 16th regiment will communicate 
to the military secretary to the Commander- 
i^- Chief, and the adjutant-general of His 
Majesty’s forces in India. 

CIVIL APPOINTMENTS, Ac. 

BV THE GOVEHKOB-GEHEftAL. 

Judicial and Revenue Department. 

July 26 Mr. T. Taylor to be majpalrate and 
collector of hhahobad. 

Mr. Robert Neave to officiate as second addi- 
tional Judge of sillah Burdwan. 

Aug.2. Mr. W. H. Martin to officiate as magis- 
trate and collector of Nuddeah, in room of Mr. 
R« C« HHlkctt* 

Mr. R. B. Garrett to officiate as Johit-roaglstrate 
and deputy collector of Furreedpore, in room of 
Mr. Martin. 
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9. Mr. E. E. H. Repton to officiate aa nagia* —The ptoioi of Lieut. A. Lewia, to rank of m 

trate and coilector of Ualaaore, during Mr. T. C. by brevet, from 6th June 1935, canceil^ 

Scotfa Ulnesa, or until further orders. Brev. Cant, and Lieut. John Bartlemui uth 

Mr. A. Forbea to officiate aa Join t-magiatrate and N.I., to officiate aa second in command of Mhaif 

deputy collector of central division ot Cuttack, warra local bat., during absence of Capt, p r' 
during Mr. Repton’a absence. Anderson, on sick leave. * ‘ 

12. Mr, H. Trotter to officiate as magistrate and Lieut. Wm. MacGeorge, yiat N.I , to have rank 
collector of aillah Bchar. of capt. by brevet, from 23(1 June luij. 


16. Mr. R. Torrens to officiate as additional 
Judge of zillah Chittagong. 

The Hon. R. Forbes to officiate as magi!<tratc 
and collector of Mourshedabad, in room of Mr. 
Torrens. 

Mr. P. G. E. Taylor to officiate as joint-magis- 
trate and deputy-collector of Malda. 

Mr. F. Cardew to be joint-magistrate and de- 
puty-collector of Bogra, v. Mr. T. Taylor prom. 

Mr. Arthur Grote to be an assistant under com- 
missioner of revenue and circuit of 14th or Muor- 
ihedabad division. 

General Department. 

July 27. Mr. T. Taylor to be deputy opium 
agent at tihahabad, v. Mr. G. Gough removed. 

Auff. 17. Mr. E. E. II. Repton to officiate as salt 
agent of Balasore. 

Mr. William Blunt, of the civil service, repor- 
ted his return to the presidency on the 7th August. 

Sir Charles O’Oyly, H irt., senior member of the 
Board of Customs, .Salt and Opium, and of the 
Marine Board, resumed charge of his duties on 
the 15th August. 

Mr. D. H. Crawford having satisfied the Right 
lion, the Governor-general of India in (,'ouncil 
that the climate of Bengal is not .suited to his con- 
stitution, IS, at his own reipiest, assigned to the 
North Western Provinces. 

Messrs. C. T. .Scaly, G. H. Clarke, G. T). Raikes, 
T. C. Trotter, and F. B. Gubbins have reported 
their arrival as writers on this (stabiishmeiil. 

Mr. G. D. Haikes has been permitted to proceed 
to Ghnjsecporc, and nro.'.cciUc his ‘stinly ot tlie 
Oriental languages under the orders of the coiiimis- 
lioner for that division. 

Mr. T. C. Trotter has been permitted toprocced 
to Fatna, and prosecute his study of the Oriental 
languages under the orders of the opium agent at 
that station. 

Assist. Surg. H. Chapman, of the Governor- 
general's BcKiy Guard, is placed under the orders 
of Lieut. Coil. Lloyd, employed on special duty 
on the north-east frontier. 

Leaveaf Absence.— July QCu Mr. N. J. Ilaihcd, 
to tea, for six weeks, for health. 

BY THE I.IEUT.-(10VEKN0ll OF THE NORTH- 
WESTERN PROVINCES. 

Judicial and Revenue Department. 

June 15. Mr. J. Lean to be a deputy collector for 
purpose of preparing, investigating and (letennin- 
ing In first Instance, cases under Provisions of 
Reg. II. of 1810, IX. of 1825, and III. of 1828. in 
districts comprized within 2d or Agra division. 

July 25. Mr. W. B. Jackson to officiate as addi- 
tional judge at Benares. 

Mr. N. II. E. Prowett ditto as joint-magistrate 
and deputy-collector of Futtchpore. 

Mr. J. H. Batten to exercise owers of joint- 
magistrate and deputy collector at Sah<irunpore in 
Mr. Prowett’s room. 

38. Mr. F. Williams to officiate as deputy col- 
lector and joint-magistrate of Bareilly during Mr. 
Louis* absence of three months 

Mr. S. Bowring to be deputy collector of cus- 
toms in Bundclkhund. 

Mr. E. Wilmnt ditto, Horul ; and Mr. W. E. 
Money ditto, Saliarunpori^ 


Head-Qtmrters, June 28, 1836. — The followinf 
rcmoviils and postings of Ensigns made :— g if 
Whistler, from 8th to 72d N.I. ; S. W, H. Tulloth' 
2.1d to 22d do.; T. G. Leith, 37th to (Wfhdo.; R 
Thompson, 68th to 34th do , next aliovc Ens. f* 
F. M. Mundy; G. A. F. Hervey, 34th to .3d d, • 
J. Turner, 2d to 51st do., next above Ens. C \ 
Hephume; R. Renny, 47th do. ; 0. A. Brett, iui 
do.; M. W. Tytler, 23d do. ; H. Sfraihey, (s,th 
do.; C. R. Larkins, 2t)lh do. ; E. W. Hicks, 7>(j 
do. (since removed to 67th) ; J. C. Brooke, (,j<i 
do.; II. C. James, .32d(lo. ; J. Inglis, l.^ih dn.> 
W. H. Larkins, 2d do.; R. M. Franklin, 40th 
do.; C. Gordon, 74th do.; W. C. Forrest, 7l8t 
do.; II. Stein, 68th do.; G. .S. Mackenzie, 22ddu.; 

F. Shuttleworth, right wing Europ. regt. ; A. 
rampbcll, .Wth N.I. ; W. H. Ilillersdon, 5.iddo.;' 
A. D. Caulfeild, 2d do. ; G. Baillie, 5th do. ; .s, 
Beiiufort, 42d do.; J. Plunkett, 6lh do,: II. F. 
Dunsfoni, .Wth do.; J. D. Lander, S/lhdo.; c! 
A. Jackson, .‘ilst do.; W. J. 11. C'harteris, 4.'’,th 
do.; II. .1. Iloustoun, 8th do. ; T. Pownall, j'ltii 
do.: C. Reid, 27th (since removed to Kith do.) ; G. 

G. Howring, 47tli do. ; E. T. Dalton, 3.3d do. (smre 
removed to !)th) ; A. W. Onslow, 41st do : A. H. 
Kenncily, 1st do.; G. D. Law, 2Ulhdo. (since re- 
moved to 5()th) ; T. B. H.imilton, 23d do. 

h'ort-WiUifimt July — ii2d N.I. Lieut, and 
Brev. Capt. W. W. Ramsay to he capt. of a comp, 
anil Ens, the Hon. R. R. I*. Uyiigto belieut , from 
4th ,Ian. 18.36, in sue. to (’apt. Francis Crosslt'y re- 
tired.— The prom, of Lieut, W. M. Ramsay, to 
rank of c.»pt. by brevet, from 21st March 1836, 
cancelled. 

.Supernutn. Cornet R. Boulton brought on effec- 
tive strength of cavalry, in riRiin of Cornet M. 
Lushington, 7th L,C., (lisiiiihsed. 

Cadets of Infantry H, N, Raikes and James 
Metcalfe admitted on eslab., and prom, to ensigns. 

Mr. Thomas .Sihbald .admitted on establishment 
as an assist, surgeon. 

Capt. J. D. Douglas, .53d N.I., and Capt. L. N. 
Hull, K»lh do., deputy assist, adj. generals of diil- 
sion, promoted to grade of assistant adjutant gene- 
rals of division, to complete number authorized by 
Hon. thef.’ourt of Directors. 

Assist. .Surg. F. 11. Brett to take charge of mc- 
die.al duties of Governor-general’s Body Guard, 
during absence of Assist. Surg. H. Chapman. 

The ser\ ices of Assist. .Surg. W. Bogle, m.d., 
pbeed at disposal of (Jovernorof Bengal, for em- 
ployment as civil assistant surgeon at .Smahahad. 

N.I. Ens. P. D. Warren to be 
licul., from 23d July 18:i6, in room of Lieut. R. 
C. Nuthall dec. 

48(5 N.I. Ens. C. E. Burton to be lieut., from 
5tli July 1836, in room of Lieut. G. F. Ritso dec. 

Lieut. Rolwrt Martin, of engineers, to lie exe- 
cutive engineer in Arracan, V. Lieut. R.S. Master 
dec. 

Lieut. .S. Pott, of engineers, at present acting 
assistant in 3d division of public work.s, to be as- 
sistant to Capt. G. Thompson, superintendent of 
new road to Benares, v. Lieut. Martin. 

Cadet of Engineers Robert Pigou admitted on 
ostab., and prom, to 2d lieut.— t’Mets of Infantry 
P. O. Robertson, F. F. C. l.layes, and J. J. Mac- 
kay admitted on do., aud prom, to ensigns. 

Lieut. James A. Mouat, corps of engineers, re- 
moved from 12th, and appointed an assistant to 
exerutive engineer of 8th division department of 
public works. 


MILITARY APPOINTMENTS, 
PROMOTIONS, &c. 

Fort-miliarn, June 27. 1836.-32d N.I. Lieut, 
and Brev. Capt. Alfred Lewis to be capt. of a 
comp., and Ens. L. R. Keane to be lieut., frran 
3d April 1835, in sue. to Capt. H. V. Glc^gg retired. 


Head-Quarters, July 26.— Lieut. J. Erskine, 48th 
N.L, to act a.H executive officer of public works in 
Arracan, v. Lieut, R. S. Master iie<x, as a temp, 
arrangement 

9th L.C. Comet J. A. D. Fergusson to be a4{. 
Asaist. Sure. Thomas Sibbald to acxxnnpany and 
to afford roeffical aid to puMic eitabliiluneDti, at* 
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Seguttr 


Richard Boulton posted to 7th L.C , v. 
I ■••hirKtoQ dismissed. 

j„,„ ^._Capt. J. D. Douglas. .VUl N.I.. assist. 
c?n of division, doing duty in Benares divi- 
S of army, posted to that division. 

July 29.-Thc following young officers to do 
:-Knsigns H. N._Raikes. with 4th N.l. J. 


duly 
Metcalfe. 43i 


1 do.; P. O. Robertson, 70th do. 


wiK.u'during indisposition of Lieut. andAdj. 
G K. Van Heythuyseii; date 18th July. 

Vns J. J. Mackay lately admitted toser^'ice) to 

do duty with 24th N.I. 

3.— Assist. Surg. J. B. Macilonald, 3d L.C., 
to tie medical charge of 27th N.I.; date IGth 

5.-Capt. P. Grant. 59th N L. to prowd 
forthwith to II ansi, there to await further orders. 

Elis T. E. Colebrooke, I3th N.I., to beadj. to 
Hurriimah light infantry, and to proceed without 
unnecessary delay to Hansl. 

Ens. F- F. C. Hayes to do duty with (!5th N.I., 
and diiectcd to join. 

Auk'- 0.-Lieut. Col. H. T. Smith, of inv.estab., 
permitted to reside and draw his allowances at 
presidency. 

Aug.T’-m N.L Lieut, and 
Urev. I'apt. R. J. H. Birch to lie rapt, of a comp., 
.iml Ens. John .Sandeman to Iw lieiit., from 20lh 
March lli3f!, in sue. to Capt. D. 1*. Wood dee. 

N./. Ens. H. M. Harwell to be lieut , from 
‘jjd July 1831), ill room of Lieut. T. S. Fast re- 

M^'llid. 

Capt. Patrick (irant. .".‘ithN.I.. to ^comman- 
dant of llitiri.inah light infantry battalion. 

Assist. Surg. R. J. Brassey, app. t<) radical 
duties of se't lenient of Malace.i. v. Assist, burg. 
William .Stevenson proceeding to Europe. 

Lieut (’. 11. P. Alcock, of engineers, to officiate 
during absence of ('apt. Warlow, as executive en- 
gineer of Dellii division ileiwrtment ot publie 
works, 

Aug. N.I. Ens, T. E. (’olebrwike to 

be lieut., from 2d Aug. Ill3(i, v. Lieut, t. O. Beck 
dec 

Capt. R. J. H. Birch, deputy judgeadv. gen. to 
receive charge of office of juiige adv. gen. at jirc- 
sulency, on departure of Major V'oung for t'pper 
Prm inecs 

Cadet of Artillery Tliomas Hroughain ailmittcd 
on estab., and prom to 2d-lieul.— C adeUi ot in- 
fantry J. E. IGastrcll. W. O. W* .*;• 

Mackesoti, James Gordon, b. Richards, C. i. »v. 
Biiswell, C. D’O. Atkinson, A. W. Baillie, II. L. 
Hoberfg, and H. B. Hopper, admitted on ditto, 
and prom, to ensigns. 

Mr. John Wood admitted on establishment as 
an assist, surgeon. 

Lieut. L. Hill, corps of engineers, wnfirmed in 
situation of assist, superintendent of Loci division 
of Dehly and Allahabad road; from date on whuli 
app. of Lieut. J. Anderson, of engineers, as ^sis- 
tant to superintendent of Uooab canal, had enect. 

Cavalry. Lieut. Col. and Brev. Col. T. bhu»>n< k 
to be colonel, from 19th April ^ 

Cumini’ig dec.— Major W. b. Beatson to be lleut.- 
col., from 19th April 1831#, v. bhubrick prom. 

lOtA L.C. Capt. A. Pope to be major, Eieut. J. 
Free to be eapt. of a troop, and Cornet C. Atkin- 
son to be lieut., from 19th April IKKi, in sue. to 
Major W. S. Beatson prom. 

Supernum. Cornet W. C. Alexander brought on 
effective itiength of cavalry. 

Head-Quarters, Aug. 9. -The following rcin(> 
Tata ordered t-lst-Lieuts. A. Homfrays, ftom 4th 
comp. 6lh bat. to Ist tr. 2d brigade horre artillery; 
J* D. Shakespeare (on staff employ) from 2d tr. 
2d brigade horse artillery to 4th corap. 6th bat. 

Aug. 10.— Em. F. B. Wardroper remanded to his 
former corps, 6th N.I.i as third eMign, next be- 
low Ens. B. Cary. 

Ensiffi W. P. Htminwiley, 4l8t N-I;., 
beta declared by the examiners of the college of 
Fort-WlUiam to be qualiffed for the duties of in- 
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terpreter, is exempted fhim fiirther examination 
in the native languages. 

Returned to duty.fivm Europe.— Juh 25. Lieut. 
Chas. Boulton, 47lh N.I.— Aug. 1. Ist-Lieiit. Alex. 
Humfrays, of artillery. -15. Comet W. B. Mosley, 
10th L.C. 


FURLOUr.HS. 

To Europe.— kuB. a. Lieut. J. C. C.Oray, 18th 
N.L, for health.— Lieut. F, Jeffreys, 79th N.L, on 
private affairs —Assist. Surg. Win. Stevenson, on 
ditto. — L5. Lieut. Col. and Brev. Col. W. H. 
Kemm. 31st N.L, for health.— Liout. A. F. Mac- 
pherson, 43d N.L, for health.- Lieut.S. J. Nicol- 
son, .'’lOth N.L, for health — Lieut. Wm. Cumber- 
land, 11th N.I, on private affairs. — Lieut. L. 
Hone, r>7thN.I., on ditto. 

To visit Prfsidrnrv (and apply to retire from ser- 
vice) —July 27. Capt. J. T Kennedy, lltli N.L— 
Ang. 2. Capt. N. Stewart, 7-’d N.L— 9. Superint. 
Surg. W. A Vcuoiir, Agra i ircle. 

To .^ingapo)e.—\ng. 1. Capt. fi. W.J. Hickman, 
7<'lh N.L, for twelve inontlis, for healUi (also to 
China). 

To China Aug. 1. I.ieut. A. C. Rainey, 25lh 

N.L, for four months, for lioaltli. 


SHIPPING. 

•SV/i/crf from Saugor. 

Aug. 12. Kelhe Castle, Pattulo, for China; 
Nirhaddah, Patrick, for Mauritius; David Stvtt, 
lleevcs, for China; Sovereign, Campbell, for Mau- 
ritius; Hoo, Hughes, for China; Daniel Wheeler, 
Bouch, for Liverpool: St. George, Crawford, for 
Mauritius; Thetis, Claikc, for blngaporc and 
China.— 14. Kamont, Burslein, for Mauritius. 

BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND 
DEATHS. 

BIRTHS. 

May 14 At Noakolly, the wife of Mr. W. Jack- 
son. Boolwahsalt agency, of a son. 

Juneii. At Lucknow, the lady of Major W.R. 
Pogson, coimnanding 47th N.L, of a daughter. 

29. At Calcutta, the lady of Robert Stewart, 
Esq., of a son. . 

-- At Howrah, Mrs J. W. W. I.mton, of a son. 

Jiili/X At Mussoone, the lady of S. M. Boul- 
derson, Esq , civil service, of a daughter. 

— At Allahabad, the lady of b. O. Wells, Esq., 

of a son . , 

9. At Patna, Mrs. M. Hinton, of a daughter. 

13. AtCawnjMire, Mrs. J. L. Turnbull, a son. 

— At''iinla, the lady of Clmrlcs bcott. Esq., 
27lh N.L, of a daughter, Ktill born. 

19. At Bemres, the lady of Capt. C. J. Lewis, 
D.A.C.G., of a son. 

22. At bultanjMire Oude, the lady of Major J. 

B. .Smith, ().Td N.L, of a daughter. 

— At Futtehghur, the lady of Lieut. G. A. 
Tytler, II.M. 13th regt., of a daughter. 

25. At Lucknow, flic lady of Lieut. G. C. Arm- 
strong, 47lh regt., of a son. 

— At Agra, the lady of Capt. D, Birrcll, Euro- 

i»e.in regiment, of .1 daughter. 

— At Mussoorie, the lady of W. J. Conolly, 
E-sci., civil service, of a .son 

— Mrs. (Jeorge Hill, of a daughter. 

27- At Cawiqxire, the lady of Capt. G. D. Roe- 
buck, 7lHt N 1 „ of a son. , ^ „ 

2!>. At Bhaugulpore, the lady of Lieut. O. New- 
bolt, sub.-aHsi8t. com. gen., of » 

— At Chowrmghce, the lady of Richard Walker, 
Esq., C.S., of a daughter. . 

3)1. At Moisgunge, Mrs. T. .Savi.of a son. 

— Mrs. W. DieW. of a daughter. 

31. Mrs W.H.Bolst, of a daughter. 

Aug. 3. At Calcutta, the lady ot CapL F. W. 
Birch, sunerintc-ndeiitof i>oliee, 

— At Chowrlnghee, the lady of H. T. Prinsep, 

Esq., of a son. _ ^ 

-- Mrs. George Galloway, of a scni. 

— Mrs. W. B. Carbery, of a daughter. - 

4. At Calcutta, the lady of the Rev. James 
Bowyer, (of Howrah), of a son. 

— Mm. n. J- Cardoso, of a son. 

6. At Calcutu, the lady of R. S. Uomfray, Esq., 
of a daughter. 
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Regiitiir,^Madriis. 


fFii. 


. — Mn. D. Thonuoni of « daughter. 

— At Calcutta^ Mn. John Paul, of a «on. 

— Mn. M. Gomes, of a son. 

7. Mn. J. P. Dowling, of a daughter. 

Kb At Kyook Phoo, the lady of Lieut John 
Enkine, 40in regt N. 1. of a son. (since dead.) 

14. Mrs. R. Maddocks, of a son. 

Ifi. At Agra, the lady of J. Bontein, Esq. filst 
regt. of a daughter. 

17 . Mrs. J. C. Pyle, of a daughter. 
lU. Mrs. James Bell, of a still-bom son. 


MAARIAOF.S. 

July 15. At Mussoorie, Alfred Huish, Esq., 
horse-artillery, to Julia Maria, third daughter of 
the Rev. G. Hagar. 

16. At Sheebpoor, sillah Backergunge, J. B. 
Lewis, Esq., to Flora Frances, eldest daughter of 
the late Mathew De Silva, Esq. 

21. At MozufTernore, Robert A. B. Taylor, Esq., 
youngest son of tnc late J. Taylor, M. P., to Mar- 
tha Anne Frances, second daughter of C. R. Ri- 
chardson, Esu., Tirh{K)t. 

27 . At 3ulkea, Pubna, Lieut. James Wemyss, 
44 th regt. N.I., to Miss Bella Driver. 

35. At Clunderuagore, Mr. E. 1*. dc Beaufort, 
to Miss Anne A. Chevalier. 

29. At Calcutta, Mr. Edward C. Chinnery, to 
Maria Elizabeth, youngest daughter of the late 
Master Pilot J, Murray, of the H. C. marine. 

, At Chinsurah, Mr. G. B. Hoff; to Miss Ann 

Eliza Ross. 

.10. At Calcutta, W. Scott, Esq., to Miss 
Conyers. 

1. At Calcutta, Robert John Dring, Esq., 
to Miss MargJtrct Maclean Todd. 

2. At Calcutta, Archibald Edward Dobbs, Esq., 
to Elizabeth Catherine, eldest daughter of thelate 
George Chapman, Esq., of Kildare, Ireland. 

Lately. Mr. Jules Piiiaroto Miss M<arie Sauliolle, 
daughter of Dr. J. J. Saubolle, of C hander nagore. 


JQahas. 

GOVERNMENT ORDERS, fa. 

DETACHED MILITARY DUTIES. 

Head Q,uarterg^ Choultry Plain, Jviy 23 
1836.— The following order is published 
for the guidance of the army : 

** Commanding officers of corps or 
stations are to be selected for detached 
duties, only in cases of emergency, to be 
explained at the time, to the satisfaction of 
Government.” 

EMPLOYMENT OF TROOPS AT NATIVE 
FESTIVALS. 

Head Quarters, Choultry Plain, July 26, 
1836. — The Commandei -in-chief directs 
it to be strictly observed, as a standing 
regulation of the service, that whenever 
the attendance of troops, either European 
or Native, may be necessary at any native 
festival, or similar occasion, the troops so 
employed are invariably to be kept in a 
collected body, as a military guard, for 
the maintenance of order, and are not, on 
any account, to he permitted to join or 
take part in the procession of ceremony, 
nor to act as escorts either to persons or 
property. 


DKATllS, 

Affiy 12 Drowned at sea, Mr. R. Smith, Ist 
ofllccr of the schooner C5ai l'’it Htuart. 

June 36. Mrs. Nancy Taylor, agwlSO. 

— At ('alcutta, Mr. Thomas Durion. 

27. On board the ship Rdmomtone, Mr. Raynard 
William Beytts, 2d-ofncfr. 

2U. At Calcutta, Mr. G. Crahley, a pensioner 
on the H.C.’s establishment, aged .IB. 

July 7- At Kyook l‘hyoo. Arracan, Lieut. Ro- 
bert Samuel Master, of the engineers. 

— AtNudzuffghur, Louise, wife of W. Vincent, 
Esq., aged 31. 

ll. At Almorah, Lieut. Col. F. A. Weston, of 
the invalid establishment. 

10. At Lucknow, Ens, Henry Blunt, of the 4Bth 
regiment N.I. 

20. At Burrisaul, T. K. Spencer, Esq., civil as- 
sistant surgeon attached to that station. 

23. At Puoree, when in cominaiid of a detaeh- 
menl of his regiment stationed at that post, Lieut. 
R. C. Nuthall, 19th regt. N 1. 

25. At Park street, Chowringhee, at (he resi- 
dence of his Kxc. the Commandet-in-CIiicf, Miyor 
Turner Macan, aged 44. 

— In the South Barracks, Fort-William, of 
cholera, Ens. Boddam, Hon. Company’s service. 

— At Agra, Mrs. Claxton, relict of the late Mr. 
W. Claxton, deputy assistant commissary of ord- 
nance. 

28. At Berhampore, Graham Thomas Mercer, 
Esq., aged 38, formerly an indigo planter. 

29. At Calcutta, Mr. Noah Davies, tide-waiter 
of the custom house, aged .16. 

38. At ('alcutta, Mr. George Reed, after a pro- 
tracted illness of 21) years. 

31. Mr. John Bell, assistant in the Military 
Board Office, aged 39. 

— At Calcutta, Miss Margaret McEntie, daugh- 
ter of thelate Peter McEntie, Esq., aged 30. 

Aufr. 1. At Calcutta, Mr. D. McAskill. 

4. At Calcutta, Mrs. Christian Mackay, lady of 
the Rev. W. S. Mackay, aged 36. 

.5. At Calcutta. Rose Henrietta, eldest daughter 
of Mr. Paul Martinelly, ag^ 1.3. 

9. The father of the Riga of Gwalior. 

lately. At Allahab^, the cele^ted Shah 
Abdool Maalee, a Peer Zadeh, and the chief 
Maafecdar in the zUlah. 


MOVEMENTS OF CORPS. 

Head- Quarters, Choultry Plain, Aug. I, 
1836. — The following movements are 
ordered : 

The F. Company of Golundauze Artil* 
lery to inarch from St. Thomas’s Mount 
to Cannanore, to bn there stationed. 

The A. Company of Golundauze Artil- 
lery, now stationed at Cannanore, to march 
fiom thence to St. Thomas’s Mount when 
relieved, and to embark for the Straits, to 
be there stationed. 

The D. Company of Golundauze Artil- 
lery, when relieved in the Straits, to return 
to St. Thomas’s Mount, to be there sta- 
tioned. 

The C. Company of Golundauze Artil- 
lery to march from St. Thomas’s Mount 
to Hyderabad, to be there stationed. 

The 13. Company of Golundauze Artil- 
lery, when j'elieved, to march from 
Hyderabad to Goomsoor, to be there 
stationed. 

The E. Company of Gulundauze Artil- 
lery to march, when relieved, from Goom- 
soor to St. Thomas’s Mounti to be there 
stationed. 

Fort St. George^ Aug. 30, and Sept. 6, 
1836. — The Governor in Council is pleased 
to order the following movements 

2d L. C., from Arcot to Trichinopoly. 

6th do., Trichinopoly to Bangalore. 

8th do., Bangalore to Hyderabad. 

4th do., Hyderabad to Arcot. 

lOtb N. I., Vizagapatam to Kamptee. 

22d do., I^mptee to Hyderabad. 
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l$tfa N. 1.8 Hyderabad to Berhainpore. 

25 th do, Vellore to Hyderabad. 

17th do., Madras to Berbampore. 

S5th do., Trichinopoly to Madras. 

S7th do., Hyderabad to Vellore. 

44tb do., Northern Division to Penang. 

15tb do., Penang to Trichinopoly. 

32d do., Cannanore to Bangalore. 

4th do.. Bangalore to Cannanore. 

PETTT CONTRACT FUND. 

For/ St. GeorgCf Aug. 9, 1836. — The 
Governor in Council, at the recommenda- 
tion of his £xc. the Commander-in-chief, 
is pleased to direct that quarter-masters of 
mounted corps be allowed from the 1st 
inst. one share of the Petty Contract Fund, 
upon the terms laid down for officers com* 
manding troops in para, 12, G. O. G. No. 
285, dated 12th Nov., 1833. 

allowances in the commissariat. 

For/ St. Georget Aug. 9, 18.36. — The 
Governor in Council is pleased to direct, 
that in all cases in which an officer of the 
Commissariat may be obliged by illness to 
quit his station, or may be ordered away 
on duty, when no otlier officer of the 
department may be on the spot, or can 
arrive to relieve him, he shall, with the 
concurrence of the officer commanding 
the troops, fix on some officer to take 
charge of his office until his return, or 
until the Commissary General can arrange 
for detaching an officer of the department 
to replace him. The officer so nominated 
to act, will be authorised to draw an 
allowance of Company’s Rs. 175 per 
mensem, daring the time that he may be 
employed, provided tite cause of the ab-. 
sence of the tegular officer of the Com- 
inissiarat, the necessity for the employment 
of an officer during his absence, and the 
period of such employment, shall be cer- 
tified to the satisfaction of Government, 
by the Commissary General of the army. 

The above G. O. cancels G. 0. G. of 
the 23d Fed. 1820. 

vakeels to corps. 

Fort St. George, Aug. 9,^ 1836.— The 
Governor in Council is pleased to direct 
that vakeels to all corps under this presi- 
dency be discontinued from tlie 31bt inst., 
*xcept in regiments employed to the East- 
ward, from whence they will be forwarded, 
by the earliest opportunities, to the coast, 
for discharge on arrival. 

Vukeels discharged under this order, 
whose characters are favourably certified 
by commanding officers, and who have 
served thirty years and upwards, will be 
^Qted) pension equivalent to half garri- 
»on pay : under tliirty and above twenty 
years, one-third ; under twenty years, the 
^ennentioned gratuity will be au- 
*hori*ed; one month’s pay for eadi year 
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of service, to the extent of six years ; for 
every additional year, commencing with 
the seventh and terminating with the nine- 
teenth, half a month’s pay for eacli year of 
service. 

Applications for pension to be submitted 
as enjoined in the revised rules for the 
grant of pensions, published in Fort St. 
George Gazette, 3d February last, pages 
73, 74, accompanied by tiie register pre- 
scribed in rule eleventh. 


medical allowances. 

Fort St. George, Aug. 16, 1836.— The 
Governor in Council is pleased to direct 
that, in conformity to the practice in 
Bengal, when a medical officer of a 
mounted corps is temporarily withdrawn 
for other duty in the military department, 
be be permitted to draw cavalry pay and 
allowances for three months (from the 
date of his quitting the regiment or troop 
on duty), and for no longer period ; and 
that in absence, with leave, on private 
affairs, or on sick certificate, he l)e re. 
stricted to infantry pay and allowances 
for the entire period. 

The foregoing rule is declared appli. 
cable to medical officers attached" to the 
foot artillery, or sappers and miners. 


COORU PRIZE MONEY. 


Fort St. George, Aug. 19, 1836.— The 
Governor in Council is pleased to publish, 
in general orders, the following extracts 
from despatches from the Hon, the Court 
of Directors, together with His Majesty’s 
warrant for the distribution of the Coorg 
Booty. 

Letter dated 30th March, 1836’. 

Para. 1. “ In compliance with onr ap. 
plication, in the usual form, to the Lords 
Commissioners of his Majesty’s Treasury, 
a warrant has been issued by his Majesty 
(of which a copy is enclosed), granting the 
booty as specified therein,* taken during 
the hostilities against the Rajah of Coorg, 
to the Eaat-liulia Company, upon trust; 
to retain one moiety for their own use, and 
to distribute the other moiety amongst the 
captors, according to the usage of the army 
in India. 

2. “ We have now the satisfaction to 
convey to you our resolution to grant to 
the captors the moiety of the booty which 
his Majesty has been graciously pleased to 
place at our disposal. 


* The following is a statement of the booty : 
From the fort and town of Maddakaree"] Rupees 
and its neighboiirhocd, and by the I m ig 034 
sale of various properties and effects ( ’ ' 

taken therein J 

Amount of concealed treasure dug upl 
at Ramasawmy Kenaway. estimated > 2,19,408 

Amount of two bags of gold coins, dug\ ,7 gg. 

up at the same place / '* 

Amount of two bags of gold coin given \ «... 

up 1^ Chin Buswayah / ** 

Rupees. .14,96,735 
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3. ** You will take the necessary mea. 
sures tor distributing the booty immedi- 
ately on your receipt of this despatch^ after 
deducting the amount of the stamp duty 
and fees payable on the grant, viz. £41. 4s. 
Payments of shares are to be made by the 
officers of Government, as in tiic case of 
the Kittoor booty. 

4 . ** Interest, at the rate of five per cent, 
per annum, is to be allowed on the amount 
of the booty deposited in your treasury, 
from the date of the deposit to the date 
when the distribution shall be announced 
in general orders.” 

(Here follows a copy of the warrant.) 

Letter dated ‘i5ih Sept. 1835. 

“ We concur in (pinion with the fio- 
verninent of India, that Superintending 
Surgeon Underwood is not entitled to 
share in the Coorg Booty.” 

Ijcttcr dated 30th March, 1 83G. 

5. “ The decisions you have passed, 
after reference to the Supreme Govern- 
ment, on claims to shares in the booty, as 
specified below, arc confirmed.” 

Capt. Wallace, 8th Lt. C., on the p.irt 
of two squadrons of that corps, and a de- 
tachment of horse artillery, under his or- 
ders — rejected. 

Cnpt, 11. Campbell, 4th N. I. — ad- 
mitted. 

Lieut. Colbeck, 4th N. I.— rejected. 

Capt. Wright, 40th N. L, to share as 
major — rejected. 

Lieut.- Col, J. S. Fraser — admitted. 

Lieut,- Col. M. Cubbon — admitted. 

The distribution statements, and prize 
rolls, be.nring the names of those entitled 
to share in the Coorg booty, having been 
transferred to the Presidency General Prize 
Committee, the claims of all persons enti- 
tled to share will be adjusted in the fol- 
lowing manner : 

All European ofTicers, attorneys of Eu- 
ropean officers, and heirs or administrators 
of those deceased, will submit abstracts for 
the shares to which they are respectively 
entitled, and acquittance rolls, in the an. 
nexed Forms, Nos. 1 and 2. 

Station and regimental prize commit- 
tees will be assembled, to investigate all 
claims to the above booty; and, when 
found correct, bills or abstracts for the 
amount, according to the annexed Form, 
No. 1. are to be transmitted to the General 
Prize Committee, at the Presidency, in 
order to be checked and passed by that 
committee for payment, on the paymaster 
of the division, or range, in which the 
claimants respectively may reside. 

The regimental committees will be con- 
stituted of the commanding officer, the 
next in seniority, with the adjutant and the 
quarter-master. Those at stations, in such 
manner as the officer commanding may 
direct. 


[Fei. 

All persons, except European coramu. 
sioned officers, present with regiments, ate 
to be paid by committees, respectively. 

and, in acknowledgment of the receipt of 

their shares, they are to be required to sign 
acquittance rolls, which are to be pre- 
pared in accordance with the annexed 
Form, No. 2. Si 

ClMimants, who may not now be with 
the regiments in which they served during 
the operations in Coorg, roust either ap. 
pear personally before the regimental com- 
mittee, charged with the issue, or prefer 
their demand througli a regimental or sia. 
tion committee, as may be most convenient. 

Individu.sl claimants, who may have 
belonged to corps .since disbanded, or who 
may Iiave been attached to regiments of 
his Majesty’s service, which have subse- 
quently returned to Europe, and who may 
not be borne on the strength of any regi- 
ment in India, will submit their claims to 
tlie nearest station or regimental commit- 
tee, and if .'iscertaincd to be correct, a hill 
for the amount of share, countersigned 
by the committee, and accompanied by a 
separate receipt of the claimant, will be 
forwarded to the Prize Coinmiitco at the 
presidency, to be examined and passed for 
payment in the manner above detailed. 

The claims of officers and men who 
may have belonged to his Majesty’s regi- 
ments embarked for Europe, but who may 
now be attached to corps serving under 
this presidency, will be drawn for by the 
coinmitlee of the regiment to which they 
are at present attached, in the manner laid 
down in the 5th paragraph. 

Application.s in behalf of the heirs of 
officers and men who may have died, will 
be addressed to the committee of the regi- 
ment to which the deceased belonged, and 
a consequent payment will be made on 
account of the estate, if the claim be satis, 
factorily established. 

On the 31st August, 1837, the pro- 
ceedings of the several regimental and 
.station committees will be closed and the 
acquittance rolls will be forwarded to the 
General Prize Committee at the pre- 
sidency, by whom they will be submitted 
to Government. At the same time, the 
balance of unappropriated sbav.’i of in- 
dividuals of the lion. Company’s service, 
will be remitted by the regimental and 
station committees to the general treasury, 
and those referable to his Majesty’s forces 
will be disposed of in conformity to the 
War-office regulations, with exception to 
unclaimed shares of native establishments, 
which will be remitted to the treasury. In 
either case, the acquittance rolls will be 
furnished as above directed. 

Station and regimental prize committees 
are directed, on disbursing the amount of 
the several shares of the Coorg prize money 
to claimants or their heirs, to write acrou 
the face of each prise certificate Amount 
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share ontliis certi6cate paid by the (station 
or Regimental) Committee at (here enter 
station) on” (here enter the date). 

Copies of the proceedings of the regi- 
mental and station prize committees arc to 
be carefully preserved by the General Prize 
Committee at ihejoresidency. 

The General rrize Committee at the 
presidency will issue such subsidiary in- 
structions to regimental and station com- 
mittees, as may be necessary for giving 
effect to the foregoing orders. 

(Here follow the Forms). 


Coorg Prize-Money Scale of Bhtribution. 



1 he net sum declared by the Account- 
ant-general amounts to Rs.15,22,696 8.10. 


tile stores to be minutely examined by a 
regimenUl committee, who are to com- 
pare them with the last returns, and report 
their exact number and condition for im- 
mediate transmission to the Military Board. 

In replies to audits of quantities, regi- 
mental quarter-masteis will record the 
date on which such audit was received, 
and a reply is to be despatched within 
fourteen days after such receipt, or the re- 
trencliment will be confirmed and value 
recovered, unless satisfactory reason be 
assigned tliat longer time is requisite for 
its adjustment. 

Before embarking for Europe or pro- 
ceeding to sea, a regimental quarter- master 
will be required to produce to tlic adtoiint- 
ant-general a certificate from the Military 
Board that no demands exist against him 
as quartcr-master, and likewise a certifl. 
cate from the oflicer commanding his corps, 
shewing tliat bis regimental cash accounts 
have been fully adjusted. 


CIVIL APPOINTMENTS, &c. 

Jiilir2J. J. J. Cotton, to be nssistaiit to 
piimipal (ollet toi aiul inaf>i>,trate of Tanjoro. 

K K, Ward, I'Nq., to l)o assistant to |>rin('i|).il 
<oll«-tor and iiia){islrale ol .Salem. 

2.">. (J. A. Hams, Ks(],, to act as liead-ussistant 
to collet tor and luagistrale of U.ijahniundry, 
dnrni|'al)seiu'e of Mr. C. Dmnerjtnc 
2(1. F. CoplesUin, F.sq., to act ns brad nssiKtuit 
to i.rmcinalct.llet tor and inaRistrate of Cnddapah, 
duiim; altecnce of Mr. Lovell, v. Mr. Elton per- 
mitted to proceed to Nedgherries on suk certifi- 
cate. 

2. A. E. Angelo, Esq., to art as jmlfjeaml 
criminal jutige of Cuddapah, during alM'tue of 
Mr. .siroinboin. 

(>. W. Dowdeswell, E.s(i., to be register to pro- 
vincial court of appeal and circuit for centre divi- 
sion, but to continue to at t us assistant judge and 
joint criminal judge of CunttKir, until further 
orders. 

D. R. Liinnnd, Esq., to be register to zillah 
court of Madura, v. Mr. Dowdeswell. 

II. A. Brett, Estj., to act as register to provincial 
court of 4p|K>al and circuit for centie division, 
during absence of Mr. Dowdeswell employed on 
other duty. 

III. II. Mtirris, Esq., to ofHciate as police inagis- 
Irate until further orders. 

19. tJ. P. Dumerguc, E.sq., to be an assistant to 
principal collector .mil magistrate of Canara, but 
to continue to act as 2d-aHsislant to accountant- 
general until further orders. 

A. Mall, Es<j., to be an assistant to principal col- 
lector and magistrate of northern division of Arcot. 

2f). R. Davidson. Esq., to act as sub-collector 
and joint magistrate of Madura, during absence of 
Mr. Lockhart on sick certificate, 

F. 11. Frozlcr, Esq., to act as head-assistant to 
collector and magistrate of Masulip.itain, during 
aiz>ence of Mr. Davidson, enipluyetl on other duly. 

Sfpt.a. C. R. Cotton, Es(|., to be a member Of 
Marine Board and Commercial Committee. 


RKQIMENTAL ACCOUNTS. 

Porf St. George, August 23, 183S.— On 
® occasion of a regimental quarter, 
faster vacating his appointment perma- 
y (o*" temporarily, if bis absence in- 
the first of the month and he does 
hot sign the return), the officer in com- 
. of the corps will cause the stale of 
Askt, Joum. N.S, Voi-S2. No.86. 


W.R, Taylor, Esq., soniormcrchant on this es- 
tablishment, has reported his return to this presi- 
dency on the 2bth July. 

A. Robertson, Esq., collector of Madras, re- 
sumed charge of that collectoratc from J A. Hu- 
dieston. Esq., on the Jd .September. 

.<«amtdRonlf.— As Factors; T. D. Lushington, 
Chas. Pelly, M. Murray, and D. R. Limond, on 
16th July 8.%. 

w 
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Furlourfu, Ac— Aug.ffi. W. E. Lockhart, Eiq., 
until l$t Jan. 1836, to Cuddalore and the Eastern 
Coast, for health.— Sept. 6. B. Cunliflh, Esq., for 
six months, to Bengal, on private airair8.->13. C. 
Dumergue, Esq., foi three years, to Europe, for 
health. 


ECCLESIASTICAL. 

Jtil)/ 21. The Rev. H. Cotterill, n.A., admitted 
a chaplain on this establishment, and Ri»|H)inted to 
do duty at presidency until further orders. 

Ohtainnd Imvs of Absence.— Xug. 30.— The Rev. 
H. Hari>er, A fti., senior ch.iplain, tor three montns 
from date of leaving presldenty, to proceed on 
duty as chaplain to Right Rev. the Ixird Bishop 
on his tour of visitation. 


MILITA 11 Y APPOINTMENTS, 
PROMOTIONS, &c. 

Fort St. Georffe, Julu 22, imu—Infantrv. Lieut. 
Col. James Haekett to bo colonel, v. Macaulay 
dec.; and Major Arch. R. Uyee. fiom 4th N.I., 
tolie lieu t. col., ill sue. to Hackcttproni.; date of 
coins, to be settled hereafter. 

4/A N.l. Capt. J. D. Stocks to be major, Lieut. 
W. C. Chlnnery to be capt., and Ens. J. McM. 
Johnston tobelieut, in sue. to Dyceprom.; dale 
of corns, to l)c settled hereafter. 

24/A N.l. Lieut. (Brev. Capt.) J. .Shepherd to be 
qu. mast, and interp., v. Dennett resigned. 

Jtt/jv2(i.— (.’adets of Cavalrv L. Barrow, Colin 
Campbell, F. Napier, and R. Hunter admitted on 
estab., and prom, to cornets.— Cadets of Infantry 
P. Ogiivy, 0. De .Sausmarea, and J. Mac Vlccar 
admitted on ditto, and prom, to ensigns. 

Ju/// 29— H/A L C. ComefO.CuminetobelieuL, 
V. Cottrell dec. j date of com. .Id May 1836. 

4.3d N I. Ens. W. J. Wilson to bo lieut., v. Pe- 
reira dec. ; date of com. 5ih May lil3(J. 

10/A N.L Ens. W. H. Wapshare to be lieut., v. 
Elliott invalided; date of com. 2(]th July 18.‘)(>. 

Capt. A. S. Logan, 33d N.L, to be assist, adj. 
gen. to Nagpore .Subsidiary Force, v. Gunning 
proceeded to Europe. 

Lieut. J. C. Fortcscue, Ist N.L, to be deputy 
assist, qu. mast gen. to southern division of army, 
V. Logan. 

Capt. W.W. Baker, 33d N.L, to be fort adju- 
tant at Caiinanore, so long as his corps may form a 
part of troops composing that garrison. 


Head’t^mrtera, July 20, 1836.— Ens. R. Wallace, 
34th L Inf., to do duty with 45lh regt. until fur- 
ther orders. 

July 21.— The following young odicers to do 
duty ’.—Cornet H. F. Pliilinps, to 2d I..C.— Ensigns 

M. Galwey to 6th N.l. ; E. W. Boudier, 45lh do. 
July 25.— Eiw. S. G. G. Orr removi d, at his own 

request, from left wing Miulr.is European Regt, 
to 23il L. Inf., in which corps he will rank next 
below Ens. Win. Bird. 

. July '2(i.-Cornet the lion. P. T. Pcllew re- 
mov^, at his own request, from 6th tolitU L.C , 
in which corps he will rank next below Cornet A. 
R. Thoinhill. 

July 27.— The following removals and po-tings 
ordered:— Col. Alex, Fair, c.n., from 51st to 27tn 

N. L ; Col. James Ilackett late prom.) to Slst do.; 
Lieut Col. Josiah Stewart, from 52d to 51st do. ; 
Lieut. Col. A. B. Dyie (late prom.) to 52d do. 

The following young ofliccrs to do duty ’.—Cor- 
nets L. Barrow, with .3d L.C,; C. t'ainpbell, 8th 
do.; F. Napier, 2d do.; R. Hunter, 8th do.— 
Ensigns P. Ogiivy, with 6th N.L; George Do 
Sausniarea, 17ihdo. ; Joseph Mac Viccar, 27thdn. 


July 28.— Ens. W. J. Wilson, 43d N. I. ; to act as 
QU. mast, and interp. until further orders, v. Mac- 
leau prom. 

July 36.— Surgeons J. Wylie removed from 52d 
to 18th .N.L, and J. \da1n5 from 18th to .Wd d<v 


The following posting of Ensigns made:— R. L. 
Reilly, to Kith N.l. ; W. R. Fullerton, 46th do.; 
Ml. hael Galwey, left wing M E. Regt.; U. P. K. 
Watt, 43d N.r.; A. A. Geils, right wing M. E. 
“ gt. ; J. C. McCaiklll, 5l8t N.L; V. C. Taylor, 


SIS:', 


W. T. Money, Htb (not arrived) 


Taylor, 
i & W. 


Metcalfe, 52d do.; H. W. Tulloch, loth da- 
Oliver Braasey, 45th do. : W. D. Mafumring. & 
do.; R. P. Podmore, 47th do. ; Fiederic NrtS, 
nth da ; W. R. Studdy, 32d do.; H. B. 
ton, 22d do. ; A. R. West, 6th do. ; G. W. Peyton 
46th do.; H. R. Nuthall, 23d do.; G. C. Dickson* 
28th do.; Thomas Thompson, 34th do.; W. f’ 
Hutton, .34th do.; J. J. Gibson, 37lhdo.; G. 0. 
Stevens, 32d do.; J. M. Wathouse, Ist N.l. • 
Charles Mocklet, 33d do. t W. R. Brown, 26th 
(not arrived): Frederick Childers, 29th da; H. 
D. Abbott, 7ih do. ; T. M, Warre, 9th do ; G. s. 
Dobbie, 4th do.; Blackett Revell, 38th do.; j. 
W. N, Dunlop, 18th do.; Samuel Shaw, I6th do.: 
J. M. H. Phillipps, I2th do.’, J F. M. Biggs, right 
wing M. E. Regt.; H. P. Kelghly, 40th N.l. ; g. 
W. Boudier, 5lBtdo. ; W. H. Baynes, 3d do. 


Fort St. George, Aug. 2.— Surg. Wm. Robinson 
Smyth, A.B., to be secretary to Medical Board, v. 
Fleming. 

Assist. Surg. George Pearsc, m.d., app. to me- 
dical charge of South-east District and sick officers 
at St. Thomd, v. Smyth. 

Assist. Surg. Samuel Rogers to be port and ma- 
rine surgeon, v. Smyth. 

Assist. Surg. Wm. Mlddlemass to take tempo- 
rary medical charge of South-east district and s ck 
officers at St. Thomd, until arrival of Assisi. Surg. 
Peaise. 

Assist. Surg. Robert Cole to act as port and ma- 
rinejsurgeon until arrival of Assist. Surg. S. Rogers. 

Artillery. 2il- Lieut. W. M. Gabbett to be 1st- 
licut., v. Carruthm dec. : date of com. 4th June 
1836. — Sujiernum. 2d-Lieut. A. W. MacIntyre 
brought on efteciive strength from 4th June 1836, 
to complete estab. 

Cadet of Infantry G. B. Stevens admitted on 
estab., and prom, to ensign. 

Capt. H. C. Cotton to act as civil engineer in 3d 
division, during employment of Capt. A. 'L Lot- 
ton on other duty, or until further orders. 

Aug. 5,—Injhntry. Major J. W. Cleveland, from 
38th regt , to be lieut. col., v. Rowley dec.; dale 
of com. 20th July 18.36. 

3I)(A N.L Capt. W. J. Butterworlh to be major, 
Lieut. (Brev. Capt.) Anthony Harrison to lie capt., 
and Sen. Ens. Wm. Pollock to belieut , in sue. to 
Cleveland prom. ; date of corns. 2Uth July 1IJ.')6. 

ifHg. 9— Assist Surg.Wm. Milligan, m.d., H.M. 
63d F., app, to medical charge of garrison ilci'M 
and details at Poonamallec, v. Sleplienson prom, 
to 54th F., and ordered to join. 

Cadet of Infantry Wm. Youngson admitted on 
estab., and prom, to ensign. 


Head t^tartei s, Aug. 2.— Ens. J. P. Ersklnc, 2(1 
N.L, to do duty with 27th da 

Aug. 3.-Licut. W. M. Okbbett, 2d bat. artil- 
lery, to do duty with horse biigade during ahsente 
of Lieut, Whistler ,on foreign service, and join H. 
troop at the Mount. 

Aug. 4. — 'I'he following removals ordered 
Surg. C. Desormcaux, from 48lh to 17lh • 
Surg. R. Wight, m.d.. from 17th to 4«lh do.; 
As.sist Surg. J. Gill, from 17 Ih to 37th do. 

Aug. 5— Assist. Surg. Charles Fcrrier rem ved 
from H.M. 13Ui L.D., and posted to the 4th L.C., 
V. Rogers. 

2d-Lieut. S. E. O. Ludlow posted temporarily to 
corjis of .Sappers and Miners, without detriment 
to his app. of acting 2d-assisUnt to livll engln«r 
in 3d division, ano to assume charge of boring 
party in the souihera division. 

Aug. 6 — \ssist. Surg. J. Supple to proceed forth- 
with and place himself at disposal of surgeon ni 
charge of field hospital in Uoomsur. 

Aug. 8.— Cornet W. N, Mills temoveil, at his 
own request, from 1st to 6th L.C., in which regi* 
he will rank next below Cornet Wm. Vine. 


Cornet Henry Hailreraoved, at his own 
mm 3d to lhtL.C., inwh eh regt. he will ranx 
ext below Cornet E. Curtis. 

Aug. 9.— Cornet Thos. Newbery removed, at his 
wn reipiest, from 2d to 8th L.C., In which regt. 
e will tank next below Comet F. H. Scott. 

Cornet W. C. R. Macdonald removed, •*14* 
wn request, from 8th to 2d L.C., In which regu 
e wiU tank next below Comet J. E- Monckton. 



mu 


Reguier. — Madrat, 


m 


Aug. 10.-The following posting! of officers 
„;i?Lcomets T. W. Clagett. to 2dL.C.{ H. 
M feeling. 8lh do. ; S. T. Watson. 4th do. j G. 
A:F^5er. istdo.; H. F. Philipps, 3d do. ; R.J. 
Pollock 8th do. 

Ens. Wm. Youngson (recently anived) to do 
duty with 6th N.I. 


Ym-t St. George. 16. — 45rA N.7. Lieut. 
Richard Crewe to he a4jutant. 

5()th y.I. Lieut. A. R. Rose to be captain, and 
Ens. R. 0. Gardner to be lieut., v. Sewell dec.; 
date of corns. 2d Aug. 1836. 

Aug. 26.— Lieut. S. Best permitted to resign his 
apiwintmeiit in civil engineer’s departmontjirepa- 
ratory to a|»i)lying for leave to priKced to Europe 
oil furlougli. 

Aug. .10 Lieut. E. Baker, 32d N.I., ;iormitted 

to resign appointment of qu. mast, and interp. to 
that corps. 

a-jd N.I. Ens. F. S. Gabb to be qu. master and 


interpreter. 


from doing duty under superintenffing surgeon of 
northern division, and app. to above charge. 

Assist. Surg. R. Hicks removed from doing duty 
with H.M. 45th Foot and app. to medical charge of 
B company of Golundauze bat. of artilleiy, or* 
dered from Secunderabad on field service to 
Goomsoor. 

Sen/. 6.— The following removals ordered in me- 
dical demrtment Surgs. y/. Wilson, m d., from 
6th to 17th N.I. : Dcsomieau, 17th to 6th do. ; 
J. Macfarland, 25th to 4(ithdo. t A. .Stuart, 40th to 
25th do.— Assist. .Surgs. W. Schemman, 40th 
to45th N.L; D. .sturrook, m.d., 6th to I7thdo.; 
J. i;ardew, .m.o., 45th to 25th do. 

Sept, ft.— Assist. .Surgs. J. Anderson, m.d. and H. 
O. Snowden, m.d. having licen reported (lualifled 
for treatment of acute eases of disease, removed 
from doing duly in general hospital at presidency, 
to do duty with H.M. FiKit. 

Sept. 12.— The following removals ordered in 
meihc.al dep.-\rtment :— Surgs. W. Bannister, from 
.‘Wth to4ttlhN.I.; J, W. Sherman, 46th to .15th 
do.— Assist. Surg. J. Hicheiis, 35th to 46th do. 


Heod-Quarters, Avg. 15.— The following Uepu- 
hes Judge Advocate General apuointed to dis- 
trifls, viz. rapt. Cramer to Bth district, station 
Trifhinopoly i l,ieul. McGoun to 4th district, 
station Vizagapatam.— Capt. Nepean (having rc- 
tumisi from leave) to iirocced to Bangalore, and 
resume his duties accordingly. 

Aug, 16.— Assist. Surg. J. Suiijileapp. to medical 
tharge of tappers and miners in (looinsoor and 
(.•atijam districts. 

Aug. 21).— Lieut. Col. R. L. Evans, c b., removed 
from IWth to 42d N.I , and I.iout. Col. J. W. 
(leveiand, latepiom., posted to 3fttli do. 

Fort St. George, Sept. Ci.—2Jd N.I. Lieut. A. T. 
Bridgg to be qu. mast, and interpreter. 

3Jd N.I. Lieut. C. H. Wilson to bo qu. mast, 
and interpreter, v. Baker resigned. 

The services of Lieut. W. A. Mackcji/ie, 17th 
N.I., and sub.-a8sist. com. gen., placed toiiqvorarily 
at disposal of Coramaudcr-in-Chief for regimental 
duty. 

2d-Lieut. Johnston, corps of Sappers and Miners, 
to assist. Capt. Colton, under orders of Military 
Board, in levelling and surveying Red Hillrail-hiie. 

Capt. E. A. Langley, .Id L.C., to lie Mahratta 
translator to Tanjore commissioners, subject to 
confirmation of Right Hon. the Governor-general 
of India in Council. 

Sept. V.—Enginetrg. Major Duncan Sira to be 
lieut.-col., Capt. John Purton to be major, 1st- 
Lieut. W. H. Atkinson to be capt., and 2d- Lieut. 
Henry Watt* to be Ist heut. v. Garrard dec. ; date 
of com*. 2d September Ill3().-Supcrnum. 2d-Licut. 
R. H. Chapman brought on efl'eciivc strength of 
corp* from 2d Sept. 18.'16, to complete estab. 

The chief engineer to have a seat at 
Revenue Board in Maramut department; and 
Major Ro 88, of engineer*, to be secretary to Re- 
venue Board in department of public works— the 
office of inspector-general of civil estimates being 
discontinued. 

Lieut. Col. William Montelth, k.l.s., corps of 
engineers, to be chief engineer, with a seat at Mi- 
litary Board, and likewise a seat at Board of Re- 
venue in Maramut department, v Lieut. Col. Gar- 
rard dec. 

Sept. 13.— In consequence of death of Lieut. Gen. 
Colin Macaulay, of infantry, the following addi- 
tion to lut of officers entitled to off reckonings au- 
thorized:— Colonels 0. L. Wahab and John Car- 
frae, each a half-share from Off-Reckoning Fund, 
from 20th Feb. 1836. 

Head timrtert, Sept. 3.— The following remo- 
vals ordered Lieut Col. S. S. Gummer, from 
22d to43d N.L; Lieut Col. J. Ogilvie from 43d 
to llih do.) Lieut CoL C. Lethbridge, from 11th 
to 22d do. ; Major A. Crawford from 2d to 3d bat 
artillery; Major P. Montgomerie from doing duty 
with 4to bat to do duty with 2d bat ditto; Capt. 
F. Bond, from 8d to 4th bat ditto. 

Sept. 6— Assist Surg, P. Roe, m.d., removed 
from medial tharge of detachment of sappers 
^ minen and convicts under orden of Lieut, 
gotten, of engineers, to do duty with H.M. A\tt 
*oot ; and Awst. Syrg. R. H. Buchanan remevsd 


Tfutuferred to Iiivahd Kstahltslimpnt.—JvAY 26. 
Lieut j‘. F. Elliot, IDth N.I., at his own request, 
and posted to 2d Nat. Vet. Bat. 

Lieut. C. II. Wil««i, .12d regt., having been exa- 
mined in the Hmdooslanec laqguagc by a commit- 
tee at ('aiiimiiore, has txen re]H)rtcd qualified to 
perform the dniicsof an Inlerprclcr, having passed 
a very creditable exaimnation fully entitling him 
to the reward. 

Lieut. Oaken, liorso nrlillery, having been exa- 
mined in the Hindooslaiiee lanciiage by a com- 
mittee at Bangalore, has Ixnti rcixiricd (luahfled to 
perform the duties of iidjulant. 

Lieut. Walker, ll.M. KUh Light Drugs., having 
lM*eii examined in the llmdoostatiee language by a 
committee at B.mgaloip, and having bowl reported 
quahfiH to pet form the duties of an interpreter, 
is entitled to the usual allowaiice 

Lieut, and Aeiiiig <^u. Mast. A. M. MeCally, 
2»lh regt. having been examined in the Hindoo- 
stanee language by the military examining com- 
mittee at the college, has been reported qualified 
to discharge the duties of an interpreter. 

Capt. l/mgworth, 0th regt., having been exa- 
mined at the college In the I’anarese language, and 
having Ixcn reported to have passed a very credi- 
table examination, Is considered by theCumroao* 
dcr-in-chief entitled to the usual allowance. 

Retut neil to dutp from Europe.— Ju]y 22. Surg. 
J. Wylie, M .Surg. C. Desormeaux— 20. Cant. 
T. Anderson, 4th L.C. — Capt. W. P. Deas, (Jlh do. 
—Lieut. E. E. Miller, Istdo.-Capt. John Howl- 
son. 6th N. I.— Capt. G. Hutton, 22d do.— Capt. 
John Hayne, 30th do.— Sept. 9. Lieut. H. C. Bee- 
vor, 13th N.I. 

Re-admitted on Estahlithment, subject to confir- 
mation of the Court of Direclori.-July 20 Capt. 
Geo. Dunsmure, Oth L,C. 


FUHLOlKiHS. 

To Europe. — Aug. 5. Lieut. H. A. Tremlett, 
17th N.L, for health.-Lleut. G. W. Sharp, 3d 
L. Inf, for hcalth.-Scpt. 2. Comet F. J. Carru- 
thers, 2d L.C., for one year.— 6. Lieut. .S. Best, of 
engineers (to embark from Cuddalore or the eas- 
tern coast). — y. Col. G. L. Wahab, 52d N.L (rW 
Bombay). 

Toi'wtf Preetdewv (preparatory to applying for 
furlough to Europc).-July 23 i-ieut. C. I ‘Wil- 
der, 6thL.C.-Aug. 5. Lieu .f . M. »|»« ty.52d 
N.L-Lieut. F. Sinii»on. 5lh L.C.-Llcut. S. 0. 
Renaud, Europ. regt.— 24. ( apt. G. Bum, 14th 
N.L— Sejit. 1. Lieut, and Brev. Capt. C. Dennett, 
24th N.I. , . , , 

To viAt ditto (preparatory to applying for leave 
to return to Eurojie).— Aug. 30. Surg. R. Ander- 
son, Madras European regt. 

To New South IFo/e#.— Aug. 16. Liciit. J. f^. 
Whitty, 7th N.L, until 12th Aug. 1838, for health 

(alsoto V.D. Land). 

ToS«i.-Aug. 23. En*. H. Man, 40th N.L, until 
3Ist Dec. 1836, for health. 

To Madrat.-J\i\y 26. CapC R; R. Ricketts. 
48th N.I., from Singapore, »id CalcutU, for 
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Reguter. -^Madras, 


[Fe.. 


SHIPPING. 

Jrrivah. 

July 26. Wanvkk, Brewer, from Colombo.— 
Alio. .3. H.M.is. Roge, Barrow, from Trincomal- 
lee.— 7. Caledonia, Symerg, from Launceston and 
Swan River. — 13. Emma, Peckett, from Liver- 
pool and Bombay.— IH. Charlet Grant, Pitcairn, 
from Bombay.— 23. John Bagahaw, Blyth, from 
London.— 27 . Ambaaaador, Atwood, from Mauri- 
tius.— 28. Gangea, Burgess, from Isle of France. 
—29. Clatiaaa, Andree, from Mauritius: H. M. 
brig Algerine, Thomas, from Trincomallee.— 30. 
Jje Gol, Barthez, from Bourbon, &c.— 31. Nava- 
vino, Soulby (late Durwall), from Mauritius. — 
SsPT. 1. Olctiia, lloome, and Apprentice, Caden- 
head, both from Mauritius : GanVe/t, Binadhurst, 
from London and C'aiie. — 4. Mar gat et Wilkie, 
Smith, from Cape.— 10. Arethuaa, Canning, from 
Calcutta.— 14. John William Dare, Towle, from 
Bombay. — 17 . Hero of Malnwn, Grundy, from 
Glasgow. 

Tkpofturea. 

JwliY 23. Coventry, Purdie, for China. — 28. 
Charlea Dumergue, Hery, for Northern Ports; 
Swallutv, Adam, forN. S. W ales.- Aro. 13. H. M. S. 
Roae, Barrow, for, Bombay .—20. Integrity, Pear- 
son, for Ennore.- 23. Elizaheth, Shepherd, for 
China. — 27 . Star, Brown, for Calcutta. — 28. 
Orwell, Lancaster, far China. — 30. J,e Gol, Bar- 
thes, for Calcutta.— Skpt. 1. Warwick, Brewer, 
for Liverpool; OlMa, R<iome, and Navnrino, 
Soulby, both for Calcutta.— 2. Thamea, Hornblow, 
for China.— 3 . H.M. brig Algerine, Thomas, for 
Trincomallee.— fl. Gangea, Burgess, for Moulmein. 
— 6. Margaret Wilkie, Smith, for Calcutta. — 9. 
John Bagahaw, Blyth, for Masulipatam and Cal- 
cuita.— 13 . Emma, Peckett, for London ; Appren- 
tice, Cadenhead, for Mauritius. — I.**. Charlea 
Grant, Pitcairn, for China; Resolution, Scager, 
for Penang and Singapore.— 18. Amhaaaador, At- 
wood, for London. 


Freight to London (Sept. 18).— .£6. lbs. 

BIRTHS, MARRIAGES. AND 
DEATHS. 


— Mrs. C. Shortt, of a son. 

26. At Secunderabad, the lady of Lieut. RohMt 
Cotton. . 37 th N.I., of a daughto. 

— At Palamcottah, the lady of Capt. Faber of 

the engineers, of a son, ’ 


29. At Kotagherry, the lady of M. D. Cockbum 
Esq., of a son. * 


— Mr*-. T. McPherson, of a daughter. 

Sept. 8. At Fort St. George, the lady of Capuin 
Carew, of a son. 


11. Mrs. W.Kouwan, of a daughter. 

12. At Madras, Mrs. W. Ray, of a son. 


MAKRIA 6 ES. 

July 23. At Chittoor, George M. Ogilvle, Esq., 
civil service, to Emma, third daughter of Colonel 
Molcsworth, of the Madras army. 

26. At Madras, Major Archibald Crawford, of 
the artillery, to Mary Elizabeth, only daughter of 
the late Rev. Mr. Gordon, of Vizagapatam. 

30. At Madras. Lieut, and Adj. W. H. Wamhare, 
Kith regt. N.I., to Emma, fourth daughter of the 
late Rev. William Chester, a.m. 

— C. M.Pereyra, only son of Mr. J. M.Pereyra. 
late of the Sea Custom llouse, to Helen Elizabeth, 
only (laughter of the late Mr. John D’Jong. 

Sept. 1. .\t Bangalore, Lieut. H. W. Wood, 4th 
regt. N.I., to Mana Louisa, eldest daughter; and 
at the same time and place, Lieut. W. H. Grubb, 
of the artillery, to Eliza, youngest daughter of A. 
Conwell, Esq., of Money more, county of London- 
derry, Ireland ; and nieces of the late Dr. Conwcii, 
superintending surgeon of the Mysore division of 
the army. 

— At Madras, Mr. Daniel D’Sena, to Miss Jane 
Tapsall. 

14. At St. Thomas's Mount, Capt. Henry Prior, 
23d Madras Light Infantry, to Elizabeth Loathes 
Mortlock, eldest daughter of Sir John C. Mort- 
lock, one of the Honourable the Commissioners of 
the Board of Excise. 

iMtely. At Ootacaround, Lieut. Boland MofTat, 
of H.M. 64ih regt., to Frances Marla, youngest 
daughter of Lieut. Col. Garrard, chief engineer, 
on this establishment. 


HIRTHS. 

July 17. At Secunderabad, the lady of Capt. 
Claikc, H.M.'s 45th regt., of a son. 

— At Arcot, the wife of Mr. Thomas Potter, 
of a daughter. 

23. At Secunderabad, the lady of Capt. H. 
Conlngham, 4th L.(^, of a son and heir. 

28. At Kamptcc, the lady of Doctor Colquhoun, 
Ist L.C., of a son. 

— At Bangalore, the wife of Mr. J. Gregory, 
jeweller, of a daughter. 

29. At Bangalore, Mrs. Longden, of a daughter. 
.30. At Ootacamund, the wife of the Kev. B. 

Schmid, of a daughter. 

31. At Cuddalore, the lady of Capt. R. J. Nixon, 
25th N.I., of a son. 

Aug.l. At Madras, the lady of the Hon. John 
Sullivan, Esq., of a daughter. 

2. At Ramlapatam, the lady of C. R. Baynes, 
Esq., of a son. 

4. The lady of Lieut. II. T. Crompton, r»3d 
regt., of a stlll-lxim child. 

— At Kamptee, the lady of F. Godfrey, Esq., 
medical estab., of a son. 

— At Bolarum, the lady of Major E. Arm- 
strong, H.M. 45th Foot, of a son. 

7 . At Kunhur, the lady of Lieut, and Adj. R. 
McDowell, of a son, stili-tiorn. 

14. At Masulipatam, the lady of Lieut, and Adj. 
F. L. Nicolay, 2yth N.I., of a daughter. 

16. At Cuddapah, the lady of F. Coplestou, 
Ksq.. civil service, of a daughter. 

17 . At Bellary, the lady ofLieut. and Qu. Mast. 
E. J, Hall, 3d cavalry, of a son. 

20. At Bangalore, the lady of Lieut. Edward 
Brice, hone brigade of artillery, of a daughter. 

22. AtTalapodatoor, the lady of Capt. William 
Cralgie, j)8th N.I., of a daughter. 

— At Ootacamund, the lady of Lieut. Pitcairn, 
artillery, of a son. 

23. At Bdngalore, the lady of Lieut. Hary Van- 
derzee, 27th N.I., of a daughter. *• 


DEATHS. 

June 6. At ('annanore, Lieut. Charles T. King, 
of H.M 's 57lh regt, 

July 9. At Calingapatam, Mrs. J. C. Olivarious, 
relict of the late Hei^ F. Oli various. Esq., of Co* 
penhagan, and of his Danish Majesty’s civil service, 
Tranquebar. aged 62. 

7 . At Kilpauk, in the 56th year of her age, Mrs. 
Mary Hay, 

20. At Kamptee, Lieut. Col. W. H. Rowley, of 
the 11th regt. N.l. 

22. At 1 richinopoly, the lady of G. M. Scott, 
Emj., Madras medical establishment. 

27 . Miss Adelphina J. D’Jong, aged 40. 

.30. At Tellicherry, Aguada, wife of Mr. Philip 
dc Unzario, aged 45. 

Aug. 5. At St. Thomd, In his eist year. His Ex- 
cellency Fre Manoel deAve Maria, episcopal go- 
vernor of the bishoprick of St. Thomd. 'Tne 
charge of the bishoprick devolves upon the Rev. 
Fre Antonio de Assumpcao, the present provisor at 
Calcutta, ill Bengal. 

14. On the passage from the Mauritius, Capt. J. 
Durwall, of the bark Navarino. 

21. At Pulicat, Johanna, vrifeofD. H. Canter- 
visseber. Esq., aged 45. 

28. At the residence of T. O. Tavlor, Esq., Mrs. 
M. E. Ely, a^61. 

Sept. 2. At Ootacamund, Lieut. Col. William 
Garrard, chief engineer. 

— In camp at Streekka-raahasun, near Cooro* 
soor, Ens. Wra. St.-George, 24th N.l. 

10. At Madras, Miss Franca Eliza Francke, 
eldat daughter of the late Major J. C. Francke, 
commissary of ordnance, aged dS. 

Lately. Soobaroyah, whose name ha been m 
much before the puUic, during the last twelve 
months, in various courts-martlu at Bangalore. 

Mr. Fauquier, of the Bml dvllservlw. 
Mr. P. had been many yean at thii proMeacy in 
the TaiijoK oommiision. 



183 /.] Hegitter.- 

mnAiv, 

government orders, &c. 

COMMISSARY OK STORES. 

nonibay Castk, 26, 18.56. — The 
lliglit lion, the Governor in Council is 
pleased to modify the G. O. of Ihe 30th 
Sept. 1 830, so far as to declare, that the 
situ.ition of commissary of stores is open 
10 (M|)tniMs, and to subalterns of artillery, 
not unilci twelve years standing In the 
service. 


COURT MARTIAL. 

IlFUT. J. I.. rilUEN, INDIAN NAVY. 

Jledd-QmrlerSfPootKitAug. 16, 18.56. — 
At a General Court Martial re-assembled 
at Ilombay, on the 2d Aug. 1856, and of 
whicli Col. J. G. Baumgardl of H. M.*s 
‘-'(1 (or Queen’s Royal’s), Regt. of F'oot, 
IS president, Lieut. J. L. Pruen, of the 
11. Co.’s Indian Navy, was tried on the 
fui lowing charge, oiz. : 

Lieut. J. L. Prnen, of the II. Co.’s 
sloop of war Olivet placed in arrest by 
t’oinmander J. C. Hawkins, commanding 
die same ship, on the following charge, 

For unofficer-like and unauthorized 
conduct, in breach of naval di.sciplinc, in 
the following instances, viz : 

First, In having, whilst at Juddah on 
the night of the lOlh Feb. 1836, inflicted 
corporal punishment upon William Knight, 
A. B. seaman, during the temporary 
absence of Commander Hawkins from the 
ship. 

Second. In having punished the said 
William Knight by candle-light, imme- 
diately after the imputed offence was com- 
mitted. 

Upon w'hich charge the court came to 
the following decision : 

b'inding . — That the prisoner Lieut. J. L. 
Pruen, of the Indian Navy, is guilty of 
the first instance of the charge. 

That he is guilty of the second instance 
of the charge. 

Such conduct being unofficerlike, un- 
aiitliurized, and in breach of naval disci- 
l»line. 

Raised Sentence. — The letter maikcd 1). 
appended to the proceedings, from the 
Judge Advocate General, to the address of 
the President of the Court, is read and 
deliberated upon ; and the Court, having 
•Maturely reconsidered the sentence already 
passed upon the prisoner, do hereby 
•rescind the same, and instead thereof, do 
wntence the prisoner the said Lieut. J. L. 
Pruen, of the Indian Navy, to lose three 
(^j steps, Bd that bia future standing in 
ffie list of lieutenants, shall be imme- 
diately below Lieut. J. A. Young, and 
Pbove Lieut. W. H. Wyburd. 

Approved and confirmed. 

(Signed) John Xeamk, Lieut Gen. 

Commandei'-in- Cbief. 


-Bombay. IjUi 

CIVIL APPOINTMENTS. 

Territoirial Department^- Revenue. 

Sk^t. 14. Mr. A. C. .Stuart to be auistant to col- 
lector of customs In Guzerat. 


The Governor in Council is pleased to cancel the 
appointment of C'apt Joseph Hale, 22d N.I., as 
ahsi«tant magistrate, and to appoint that officer 
magistrate in the several zillans comprehended 
within the Bombay presidency, under the pro- 
V isiuiis of Act No. XIV. of 183.5. 


MILITARY. 

Hombup-Ca/itle, Sept. 10, 18‘l().~MaJor S. Rob- 
son, Kiiropcan regt., at his own request, tram- 
lei led to invalid ebtablishniciit. 


MARINE DEPARTMENT. 
Fio/oi/gA.— Sept. 12. Lieut. G. Harvey, Indian 
Navy, to Europe. 


SHIPPING. 

Aft tvttls. 

SKPT.-~Auhtr(ilUt, Forrester, from Liverpool.— 
12. Henri/ Tamer, Fergusson, from Sydney; and 
Jaumra, Martin, from Greenock. 

J)eimi turea. 

Aru. 27 . Ihtshemy, Hyile, for China.— 30. JoAm 
William Dare, Towl, for Madras. — Sbpt. 12. 
hyanrit Warden, for ('aleutta.— 10. ll.C.S. sur- 
veying tender No',al Tiyer, Powell, for the Mal- 
dives.— 17 . H.C. armed steamer HiigA Lindmp, 
Uowliaiid, for Persian Gulf (with mail for Eng- 
land.)— 23. Tweed, Lawson, for Liverpool. 


KASSENOERS. 

Ver Jluyh JJndxay, for Persian Gulf i C. Stew- 
art. Esq.; — Alexander, Esq.; Hcv. Mr. Samuel t 
two servants. 

BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND 
DEATHS. 

DIRTUS. 

Aue. 21. At Surat, the lady of Lieut. F. Mayor, 
6th N.L, of a daughter. 

22. At Lower tolabah, Mrs. Robert Eckford, 
of a son. 

20. Mrs. A. W. Ellioll, of a son. 

— At Poona, the lady of Capt. Osbume, B. E. 
regt., of a daughter. 

Sept. Cl. At Kirkee, the lady of Capt. II. Master, 
11. M. 4th L. Drags., of a daughter. 

10. Mrs. J. Lawless, of a son. 


MARRIAGES. 

Sept. 12. At Bombay, Mr. Arraton Jonlan to 
Miss Menass, eldest duughici of the late A. Me- 
nass. Esq., of Surat. 

13. At Bombay. K. C. Morgan, Esq., solicitor to 
the East-lndiaCompany, to Georgina Stella.young- 
est daughter of the late W. F. Venables, Esq. 


DEATHS. 

July 14. In Bombay Harbour, drowned by the 
wreck <rfthe brig The Two Brnthera, Alex. S. inve- 
rarity, Esq , late chief-officer of the ship Golconda. 

Aup. 26. AtPoonah, .lane, wife of J. M. Browne, 
Esq., of the civil service, and daughter of the late 
W. Swainc, Esq., of Leverington, in the county 
of Cambridge. , _ ^ , 

Sept. 9. Ens. W. Denman, 14th regU N.L, 
owing to an accident which occurred from hu>M^ 
shying against, or passings carriage, by whj^ his 
leg wasseverely Injured, which, ^ the 7th re- 
Einted in lock-jaw, and terminated his exutence 
on the above date, In the .T2d year ol hls ^e. 

12. At Bombay, Louisa, second daughter of the 
late J. r. Pereira, Esq-, aged 26. 
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<SesIon. 

BIRTHS. 

Julv 19. At Colombo, the lady of Lieut. Wat- 
son, S 8 th refit., of a daughter. 

Auff, 2. Mrs. C. W. Hofl'inan, of a daughter. 

17 . At Colombo, the lady of the Hon. J. Per- 
ring. Esq., of a son. 


Jun»3. Of dysentery, Lieut. Commandant a 
8. C.impbell, commander of the United Sta^ 
ship of war Entei prize. 

Julu 2. At Cumsing-Moon, W. Cdle, commander 
of the Exrhangf, ag«i 42. 

Aug. l.'l. At Canton, Capt. Havelock, common, 
derof the ship Eleanor. 

Lately. Edmund Roberts, Esq. 


MARRIAGE 

Aug, 25. AtTrincomalee, A. H. Hall, Esq , staff 
assist, surgeon, to Mary Eliza Louisa, eldest daugh- 
ter of Capt. G. A. Tranchell, Ceylon lltflc Regt. 


IRaurittus. 


DEATHS. 

July 2. At Trlncomalee, Mrs. I.avallierc, in her 
56th year, daughter of the late Hon. P. bluyskens. 
Esq. 

22 At Colombo, Isabella, wife of Francis Rrookc 
Norris, Esq., II. M. surveyor-general, aged 27 . 

Aug . .'{. At Colombo, Lieut, and Adj. J. II. Cot- 
ton, noth regt., in the 24th year of his age. 


Slutti) iSiitia. 

SHIPPING. 

Arrimtu at Batavia. — Sept. .1. Strathfiridsut/r, 
from N.S. Wnles.— 5 H.C. brig Tigris, from ditto. 
-~Maru Somerville, and African, both from Liver- 
pool.— Arabian, from Bristol. 

Depttrturea from ditto. — Sept. 12 . fUora, for 
China.— 13. Enterpriz ■, for China. 


siiirriNG. 

Arrivals, — Sept. 16. Heisey, from London.— ig, 
Uloucestcr, fioni Bordeaux.— 21. Willuitn nunas, 
from London; Roiw/i. from Greenock ; Futona, 
from Marseilles. — 23. Resource, from Cape; ,W|. 
randa, from Ltmdon. — 2.'». Cognac Packet, from 
London .md Cape. — 26. Senator, and Rnchelnr, 
from Ciipe; Amp/ntrite, from Nantes.— 2!i. ('ani. 
hean, fiom Miirseilles; Kerswell, from Cape; 
Cambrian, from I.lannlly — Oct. 10. Mancheiter, 
and Java, both fiom T.ondon.— 11. Norfolk, from 
Bordeaux. 

Dristrtures, — .bept. 11, Ninv Yuik Packet, for 
Calcutta.— 2lt Indemnity, for Ceylon.— 27 . HrUv, 
for Call utta. — 2K. William Wilson, for ditto. — 
Oct. 0. June, for N.S. Wales.— 14. Bachelor, for 
Madras. 


(ffapr of (Boeb IBiopr, 


Arrivals at Anjer.— Aug. 0. Bussorah Merchant, 
from London (for China).— Sept. 24. William Jat'^ 
dine, from Liverpool. 

Arrival at Samarang. — Aug. 31. Juliet, from 
Liverpool and Rio do Janeiro (for China). 


JDiingaporr. 

SIIIPrlNG. 

Airivals.—Aug. U. llorfeiista, from Liverpool. 
16. Hythe, from Bombay (for China) — 26. Fergus- 
eon, from Bengal (for China) ; Haniet, ffoin Sou- 
ra^ya. — 27 . Nelson Wood, from Batavia.— 29. 
Kate, from Ceylon ; Corsair, from Bengal ; Orestes, 
from Bengal and Penang (for China).— 31. Samuel 
Winter, from Liverpool. — Sept. 1. Sarah Bir- 
kitt. from Liverpool. — 2. Castle Huntley, from 
Bombay ^for China).— //igioi, from Bombay. — 4. 
INizaJane, from Batavia. — 9. Alfred, from Ba- 
tavia : ilaetd Scott, and Kellie Castle, both from 

Bengal (for China] 11. Royal Samn, and Jane 

Brawn, both from Batavia. — 12. Amelia, from 
ditta — 14. Elizabeth, from Madras; Otterspool, 
from Bengal (for China). 

Depat lures.— Aug. 25. iMdy Grant, for China. 
—2d. Malcolm, for China.— 27 . Prince George, for 
China —39. Layton, for tihlna — Sept. 1.3. Samuel 
Winter, for China: Corsair ^ for Penang.— 17 . 
Jane Biown, for China. 

Loading for London.— Alfied, and Nelson Wood. 


iirtiina. 

SHIPPING. 

Arrivals at Canton.— July 21. Asia, from Sama- 
rang. — 26. David Clarke, from Calcutta. — 29. 
Eleanor, from Batavia.— Aug. 5. Imugene, from 
Liveroool s Eliza Steuiart, fVotn London.— 7 . Prin- 
cess ricfeHa, from London. —9. Heywood, from 
Liverpool. 


BIRTH. 

At Macao, the lady of J. W. H. llbery. 
Esq., of a daughter. 


SHIPPING. 

Art mtls.— Oct. 14. Lord Hobart, from St. Mf. 
lena. — l.V from LUnelly; A/ar/a, fmin 

Liverpool. — 16. Gettrginna, frntn London. — 1 7 . 
Triumph, and Rowley, both from London.-- :’t). 
BriUinnin, from London: Kingston, from Lla- 
nelly.— Nov. 2. Ooprey, from Rothelle.— 3. Mun- 
ster Lass, from Rio de Janeiro. — 4. Kntl (nci,, 
from Cork. — .5. Lynher, from London.- 6. Scnlefijt 
Castle, from London. —7. Mary, from Kio de J.i- 
neiro.— 12. Tigris, and lilden, Ixith from England. 

— 13 Orvntcs, from London. — 14. .?eu»bi», ami 
Fairlie, both from London; Gabriel, from Bor- 
deaux.— 15. Bolton, from London.— 16. John Den- 
mson, from London; Glenulvm and Luctillut, 
both from Bordeaux.— 1 7 . Isabella, from London. 

— 16. Mary and Jane, from London,— Coromandel, 
fiom London. 

Departures.-- Oct. 12. Cornwall, for Calcutta.— 
14. Lowestuff", for Launceston. — 20. Brosbornebury, 
and Georgiana, Ixrth for Calcutta. — 22. Cainntic, 
for Bombay: Crescent, for Algoa Bay. — 26. 'J’n- 
umph, for Bombay.- 25. Welli^on, for MadraJ. 
Sea Witch, for N.S. Wales; Hereu/ps, for Cal- 
cutta; John Marsh, for Mauritius.— Nov. I. Hio 
Janeiro Packet, for Batavia.— 2. C’opricorn, for 
Mauritius. —5. Adams, aud Kingston, both for 
Bombay. — 8. Sraleby Castle, for Bombay. — 9- 
Rowley, for Calcutta.— li. Earl Grey, for Sydney. 
— 16. Bolton, and Gabriel, both for Calcutta; 
Eden, tor Hobart Town.— 17. Tigris, for Ceylon. 


MARRIAGE. 

Get. 21. At Ncwlands, George Thomson. Esq., 
of the Madras medical service, to Mrs. Elizabeth 
Margaretha Hart, widow of the late Charles Frank- 
lin Hart, Esq., major in the Bombay army. 


$t. mrUna. 


MARRIAGE. 


Nov. IS. E. Gulliver, Esq., R.N., inester at 
tendant, to Candlne, daughterof T, Baker, Esq> 
ofthb bland. 
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SUPPLEMENT TO REGISTER. 


Caitutta- 

COtllTS-MAKTIAI-. 

ensign J. T. HARWOOD. 

Head-QuartcrSf Aug. 30, 1836.— \t a 
central court-martial, assembled at IMliow 
on the I5lli Jirly. 1^36, Kns. J. f. Har- 
tvoud, of the 68tli N. I. was arraigned on 
the following charges ; viz- 

C/iar»e.—“ For unofficer-like conduct, 
and disobedience of repeated general or- 
ders in having borrowed from Snbadar 
Major Sewr.ij Sing, of the same regiment, 
several sums of money, amoutning with 
interest to Sonat Hs. 624 ; for which sum 
Kns. Harwood gave a note of hand, dated 
Mliow, 26th March, 1H35, witnessed by 
Serg.- major Hume, of the same regiment, 
promising to pay the said sum of 624 Us. 
by monthly instalments of 100 Us.; on ac- 
count of which instalments, sums amount- 
ing to Us. 145 14 annas only have been 
paid by Ens. Harwood. 

Additional CVmrgw.— 1st. “ With conduct 
dishonourable and disgraceful to the cha. 
ractff of an officer and gentleman, in hav- 
ing, whilst in change of the 5th comp. 
(J8th regt, on the .list of March, 1835, 
cancelled two Sepoys’ family remittance 
drafts, No. 128, dated 17th of March, 
Id;}.'), on the Collector of Cawnpore, for 
Sonat lls. 45: and No. 57, dated 17th 
March, 1835, on the Collector of Shaha- 
Iiad, for Sonat Us. 52.4-0, without the 
knowledge or authority of the remitters ; 
and nut having subsequently renewed these 
draft-*, nor refunded the money to the Se- 
poys; thereby defrauding IJekharee Chow- 
hay, Sepoy, 5th comp, lladhay Sing, Se- 
poy, 5tii comp, and others, to the above 
amounts. 

2d. ** For falsely staling in a letter, 
dated lltli April, 1836, to the address of 
Capt. Des Voeux, in charge of the military 
chest at J\Ihow, that the above transaction 
took place early in Feb. 1835 ; and that 
the amount of the above-mentioned drafts 
hadlieen returned to the military chest office 
fur fresh drafts.” 

Upon which charges the Court came to 
the following decision : 

“ That the prisoner Ens. John 
Terry Harwood, of the 6blh N. I. is 
Of the original charge, guilty. 

** Of the Ist additional charge, guilty. 

“ Of the 2d additional charge, guilty. 

Sentence. — “ The court having found the 
prisoner guilty of the charges preferred 
against him, do sentence him, Ens. J. T. 
Harwood, to be dismissed the service.” 

** Approved. 

(Signed) H. Fane, Gen. 

** Com. in Chief, £. Indies.” 

Tins. Harwood is to be struck ofi’ the 
•trength of the 68th N. 1. from the date of 


this order being made known to him, 
which the commanding officer of the corps 
will report especially to the Military Secre- 
tary to tlie Commander-in-chief, and to the 
Adjutant General of the army. 

LIEUT, n. K. WIGGENS. 

Head' Quarters, CalcutUi,Sept. 7, 1 836. — 
At a general court-martial, assembled at 
Cawnpore, on Monday the 8(h Aug. 1 836, 
Lieut. Douglas Kinnaird Wiggens, of the 
7th regt. L. C. was arraigned on the charge 
as follows ; — 

Charge . — “ For highly insubordinate and 
disrespectful conduct, in contempt of my 
authority, and piejudicial to military dis- 
cipline, in the following instances : 

1st instance. For disobedience of 
orders, in not having paid to Lieut. U. A. 
Master, of the same regiment, the amount 
of four (4) days’ allowance of the 2d troop 
7th regt, L. C.; he (Lieut, Wiggens) 
having been directed to perform that duty, 
tinder instructions from his excellency the 
Commander-in- Chief, and in a public 
letter to his address from the Adjutant of 
the regiment, under date the 29th Juno 
1836. 

2d instance. “ Having, in a letter, 
under date the .30lh of June 1836, to the 
address of the Adjutant of his regiment, 
stated that he (Lieut. Wiggens) must 
positively decline doing any further duty, 
until he has had an opportunity of justify- 
ing his conduct in the eyc>> of the regiment, 
ami of the world; he (Lieut. Wiggens) 
having, at the same time, sent his sword 
to the Adjutant ; further declaring, in the 
aforesaid letter, that he considered himself 
under arrest from tins date. 

3d instance. Having, in reply to a 
written communication made to him by 
the Adjutant of his regiment, by my 
orders, and dated the 1st July 1836, re- 
turning him his sword, and directing him 
(Lieut. Wiggens) forthwith to return to 
hi:* duty, addressed a letter to Lieut. Tabor, 
Adj. 7ih L. C., on the same date, in which 
be states, that if the disgrace inflicted 
on him be not removed, he must still 
persist in sending him (meaning the Adju- 
tant) his sword, and considering himself 
under arrest. He (Lieut. Wiggens) further 
expressing his determination to decline 
receiving the same until restored to him 
by the sentence of a general court-martial, 
or with the command of his (Lieut. Wig- 
gens’) troop. 

4th instance. For absenting himself, 
without leave, from muster parade, on the 
1st, and from riding school drill, on the 
2d of July 1836. 

** (Signed) T. Suubrick, 
Brevet- Col. Corn. 7ih regt. L. C.” 
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Upon which charges tlic court came to 
the following decision : 

Finding.-—** Guilty of the whole of the 
charge, and instances of the charge, pre* 
ferr^ against him. 

Sentence . — “ The court having found the 
prisoner guilty, as exhibited aliuve, do 
sentence him, Lieut. Douglas Kinnaird 
Wiggens, of the 7th regt. L. C., to lose a 
portion of his rank in his regiment; anti 
accordingly adjudged him to he placed one 
step lower on the list of the Lieutenants in 
the 7th regt. L. C., to which he belongs. 

“ Approved, 

“ (Signed) H. Fank, Gen. 

“ Com..in. Chief, E. I. 

In conformity to the >>entencu passed by 
the court, Lieut. D. Wiggens, of the 7th 
regt. Ij.C., will take rank in his corps as 
4tli Lieut, standinit next below Lieut. T. 
Fraser, and above Lieut. 11. A. Master. 

Lieut. Wiggens is to be released from 
arrest, and will return to his duty. 

CIVIL APPOINTMENTS, &r. 


Judge of Sylhet in room of Mr. C. R. Martin. Mr 
Cooke to continue to otlicUte as civil and ' 
judge of Dacca until further orders. 

Mr. 11. P. Russell to be magistrate and collertor 
of Nuddeah ; but will continue to ofllriatc m 
tional judge of Nuddeah until further orders. 

Financial Department. 

Auff. 31. Mr. John Jackson, senior member of 
H. C. Financial Agency at Canton, having aiiniiJ 
for jiermisslon to resign lion. Company's sctvrp 
when his leave of absence shall expire, vi:. Kuh 
Nov. l«3d, his resignation has beten accepM, ir, 
take effect from tiiat date. 


General Department. 

Set»t. 14. Mr. R. Walker to act for Mr. r. ( 
Hyde as collector of (iovernment Cusloins at ('al 
cutta, during his absence, on sick leave. 

Mr. W. P. Palmer to act for Mr. R. Walker ai 
salt agent of 24 pergunnahs and Jessorc ag( tu y. 

Mr. Chas. Mackensie to act for Mr, W. 1‘. p.ii 
mcr in charge of Sulkea salt golahs. 

21. Messrs. H. J. C'hippcndall, A. Grant, r.rni .1 
11. Voung, tivil servants on llengal tstablishmeni, 
to Ijc respectively first, setund, and third coniinn- 
sionersfor iinestigating claims of creditors ol tin 
late Ameer Singh, rajah of Tanjore. 


Mr. II. V. Hayley, writer, is reported (lualifiol 
for the public .service by jinificiency in two of the 
native languages. 

Mr. W. J. Morgan rcportftl his arrival as a wri 
ter on this eslabllshmeiit on the 24tli August. 


BY THK GOVERKOH- GENERAL. 

Judicial and Revenue Department. 

Auff. 10. Mr. H. F. James to be deputy eol- 
Icetor as well as magistrate of llungpore. 

Mr. W. J. II. Money to lie inaghtrate and de- 
puty collector of Bmbhoom. 

Mr. C. T. Davidson to be Joint magistrate .and 
deputy collector of CImtagong. 

Mr. F. K. Read ditto ditto of Pumca. 

Mr. T. Sandys ditto ditto of .Shahabad. 

Mr. E. V. Irwin ditto ditto of UhauguI|N)rc. 

Mr. W. Luke ditto ditto of .Sarun. 

Mr. M. H. Gilmore ditto ditto of Jeasore. 

Mr. C. B. Quintin ditto ditto of Bohar. 

Mr. A. C. Bidwcll ditto ditto of Sylhet. 

22. Mr. N. J. Halhed to be a temporary judge 
of courts of Sudder Dewanny and Nizamut 
Adawlut. 

Mr. D. C. Smyth to be a temporary judge of 
ditto ditto. 

Mr. Wigram Money to be a temporary judge of 
ditto ditto. 

Mr. H. V. Bayley to be an assistant under com- 
mitsioner of revenue and circuit of 19th or Cuttack 
divisloa. 

an. Mr. R. T. Tucker to be an assistant under 
commiuioner of revenue and circuit of 11th or 
Patna division. 

Siiyir.fi. Mr. A. Turnbull to be an assistant under 
commissioner of revenue and circuit of 13th or 
Bauleah division. 

Mr A. Littledale to be an assistant under 
commissioner of revenue and circuit of 15th or 
Dacca division. 

Mr. C'. R. Martin to be civil and senion judge of 
Hooghly. 

Mr. E. E. H. Renton to ofllciate as magistrate 
and collector of Bajasore, during absence of Mr. 
Scott. 

1.1. Mr. C. V. Trevor to ofllriatc, until further 
orders, as joint magistrate and deputy collector of 
Jessore. 

Mr. E. E. Woodcock to be an assistant under 
commiuioner of revenue and circuit of 14th or 
Moorshedabad division. 

Mr. R. M. Skinner to perform dutin of auisUnt 
to magistrate and collector of Nuddeah, u a tem- 
porary arrangement. 

15. Mr. A. Donnelly to offlrdate w magistrate 
and collector of Jessore, in room of Mr. Metcalfe, 
reported 111. 

90. Mr. J. F. G< Cooke to be civil and sewion 


MY THE MFL'T.r.OVFIlNOa 01’ THK NOliril- 
WFSTFRN FROVINCFS. 

J tidii ifil and Revenue Department. 

Aufr. 2. Mr. li, K. Ditk to lie a deputy cnllcrtui 
for purpose of preparing, investigating, and detir- 
inming in first instnnie rasi's under Itegulaiions II 
of Ullil, l.X. of 11125, and 111. of lH2a, within 4tli 
or Allahabad division. 

20. Mr. D. H Crawford to be assistant umli'r 
commissioner of revenue and circuit of 1st cu 
Meerut division. 

2t>. Mr. ('. Taylor to oiliciate as civil and session 
jiulge of Moradabiiil. 

Sept, Mr. M. Smith to be an assistant uiniiT 
commissioner of revenue and circuit of 1»t nr 
Meerut division. 

General Department. 

Sept. 7. Major J. Taylor, assist, com. gen. al 
Meerut, to be deputy post-master at that station, 
v. ('apt Heptinstall deceased. 

Separate Department, 

Sept. 8. Mr George Jllnnt to be collector of Cn- 
veniment Customs at Agra. 


ECCLESIASTICAL. 

Sept. 14. The Rev. Edward White to be district 
chaplain at Patna, but will continue to do duty as 
a chaplain at Barrackpore, until further onlem. 


MILITARY APPOINTMENTS, 
PROMOTIONS. &c. 

Fort William, Sept. !i, 18.%.— 26th N. 1. Ens. T. 
H. Hunter to be licut., v. Lieut. R. B. Lynch 
dec., with rank from 7th May 1835, v. Lieut. M. 
Nicholson dec. 

rapt. E. J. Smith, executive engineer of 6th or 
Allahabad dl\ Ision, to otficiate as superintending 
engineer Central Provinces, during absence of 
Capt. Debube. 

Lieut. T. H. Sale, of engineers, on being relieved 
from Benares, directed to carry on duties of Alla- 
habad division, v. Capt. Smith, on responsibility 
of chat ofiirer. 

Lieut. F. G. Backhouse, 68th N. I., to officiate 
as junior assistant to commissioner of Assam, dur- 
ing absence of Lieut. H. T. Tucker. 

Lieut. J. W. Robertson, executive engineer 14th 
or Saugor division, removed firmn dnuittment of 
public works, and placed at disposal of^oommander 
In chief. 

Capt. A. Knyvett, 64th N. I., to nsume charge 
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of l4Ut or SdUgor divisiou of public worki. u • 
!Impor«r>' arrangement. 

Sgut. 10.--Lleut. J. Mount, of englueeri, to act 
fj: Lieut. Glaifurd, during hie absence. 

Malor W. C. Oriel, 3W N. L, at his own re- 
quest, transfeired to invalid establishment. 

20.— AssisL-Surg. J. M. Brander, M. D..to 
oertorm medical duties of civil station ofBhaii- 
Julpore, V. Assist- Surg. J. Innes. M. D. 

Attist.-Surg. K. B. Cumberland to perform me- 
dical duties or civil station of southern dl\ isioii of 
Cuiuck, V. AskisL-^utg Brander. 


/t^rn, Am’ 27i !«»»• Assist.-Siirg. J. O. Voss 
app to medical charge of civil htaiioii of Jouu- 
pbre, V. R.J. Brassey. 

Srpt 10. Assist -Sure. Alex. Reid re-Bi»pomfed to 
medical charge of civil station of Boolundshuhur. 


Hfad-Quoi Uvi, Aug. 24, 18.36 —Kngtnecrx. Su- 

G niim. 2d Lieut. J L. D. Sturt to be Adj. v. 
hy. 

.»4th N. I., Lieut. T. Mackintosh to he .\d». v. 
Van-ileythuysen permitted to resign Ills situa- 
linii. 

Aug ('apt. J. Graham, 5(ith N. I., to be se- 
o nd 111 coraniHiid to Ramgugh L. liif. Hat., and 
Lieut. S. R. Tickell, 31st N, I., to do duty with 
.uiiio corps. 

.V/rf. 2.— Capt. (’. Andrews, recently appointed 
a deputy assist. adJ. gen., posted to MeiTut divi. 
uonuf army, and directed to join. 

.VpL 4.— Ens. R. Robertson to act as intorp. and 
qu. mast, to 70lh N.I., v. Lieut. Jertrejs proceed- 
ing on furlough. 

Sfpt >(.—( 'apt. J. Graham, .'iOlh N.I., pc'rmittel 
to resign app. of 2cl in coiiimaiicl ot Haaigugh 
l.'ght Inf. battalion. 

Acjrf, 10.— The following orders confirnud — 
Capt. J. S. H. Weston to act to as deputy assist, 
adj. gen. of Moc'rut division, as n temporary ar- 
rangement; date 14th Aug. — Assist, "urg. J. 
O'Dwyertoaft’ord medical aid to .Vilh NM., d inng 
absence of surg. K. T. Harpur, on sick tertirtcaie; 
date 14th July. 

Cols. G. Becher removed from 7th to 4lh L. (’., 
and T. Shubrick (new prom.) iKisted to 7th do. 

Lieut. Col. W. b. Bcatson (new prom.) posted 
to7thL.r. 

''urgs. Alex. .Scott (on furl.) removed from .31«.t 
totirthN.L, and Janies Johnstone .M.D., from lat- 
ter to former corps. 

Assist .Surgs. H. M. Twedclell removed from 
8l»t to 67th N. I., and B. Wilson (on furl.) from 
latter to fonner corps. 


Lieut. L. P. D. Eld, 9th N. I , having Iieen de- 
clared by the Examiners of the (.'ollege of Fort 
V\illiam to be qualified for the duties of Inter- 
preter, is exempted ftom further examination in 
the native languages. 


fuhloi;gu.s. 


To Uttrojsf.— Sept. 5. Cant. Alex. Hodges, 29th 
h-L, on private afrairs — Lieut. John Fulton, 56th 
N.L, on ditto.— .burg. E. T. Harpur, for health.— 
19. Capt. W. Pasmore, lately comrnancllng a dc- 
tschment in Persia, on private aftkin — Assist, 
burg. S. U. GrifBth (permitted to proceed from 
PmiaLforhealth.- 

Pretidmey (preparatory to 
» Europe)— Aug. SO. Surg. 

Id extension.— Lieut. T. 

—Lieut. J. H. W. Mayow, 

M Lieut. D. Reid, artillery .-Lieut. A. 
'ounghusband, 35th N. I. 

To StnUt and CAsna. — Sept. 5. Capt. J. A. 
^tommelin, of engineen, for six months, for 
bealth. 


applying for 
G. Harding. 
W. Morgan, 
14th N.I.- 


, Totltit 

l4Ui N. 1. 
JW.lO. 
G- F. J. Y 


To Cape of Good Hope.-Sept. 19. Capt. E. 
of artillery, for two years, for health. 


SHIPPING. 


Arrlvah ia the River. 


SiiT. 3. Fortitude, Spalding, from Boston.— .1. 
.war, Brown, from PhilMelphla and Madras , In- 
^siatjourn, N.S. Vol.22No 8G. 


terrify, Pearson, Brom V. D. Land, BAtavla, and 

Madras 6. Bahamian, Tiiard, fhm Liverpool, 

Rio, and Mauritius : Le Gol, Barthes, flrom Ma* 
dras.— 7. iVanderer, Cobb, Rom Liverpool, Rio, 
and Mauritius dugutttue, Carr, ftom Mauritius.— 
8. Namnno, Suulby, from Madras , Ann, McM< 
pill, from Bombay , Olivia, Roome, from Cape, 
hfaurilius, and Madras.— 11. Ajax, Bruton, from 
M.'iunllus ; Kukman Finhy, Russell, from Bom- 
bay.— 14. Cornelia, Beard, from Baltimore.— 1.6. 
Mai garet IVilkte, Smith, from London, Cape, and 
Madras.— 16. Ahgame, Solomnn, from biuscat ; 
John Hep»)urne, Robertson, imm Rangoon.— IH. 
lit‘lzoni, Salmon, from Mauritius.— 19. Belle Poule, 
from Bordeaux.— 22. ClarUxu, Andree, Imm Ma- 
dias.— 2.3. John lidgshaw, Blylh, from London, 
Madrok, and M.uulipatam. 

l)i‘iiarture» from Calcutta. 

Skpt 3. Lord Auckland, Willie, for China.— 
17. lintuh Mount rh, Purvis, fur Mauritius; Prin- 
eep, Meyer, for Bombay.— Hi. Sir John Hue Reid, 
Wooclin, for Mauritius.— l!L Trojdque, Roy, for 
Marseilles: Henry, Buntiey, for Mauritius.— 22. 
I.<ud William iicnrincA’. Hutchinson, for China, 
lluiiee, Mcbsitcr, for Bombay.— 24. Bengal, WII 
sou, tor London. 

Sailnt for Saugor. 

Skit. 6. Castor, Michael, for Bourbon.— 8. Man- 
c6o/w, Donald, for Greemoek , Peifvrt, Snell, for 
London ; Mvttrhuiul .linrrrhand. White, for Bom- 
liay.— 9. BiitnUiy Castle, Wemyss, for SingaiKirc 
and Chm.1.— it). Hrllas, Scanlan, for ditUi.— II. 
Juliana, Driver, for Mauritius: Fortfield, Sly, 
lor Hoiiibay. and Fahon—H. As'a, Pearson, lor 
CInna —1.6. Skmnirr, Shreeve, for Bombay , and 
hahella Coitjar.— 1?. Strath Rilen, Cheape, for 
Cape and Loudon. -HI. Sheidienless, (ilasgow, for 
M.iuritius. — 19. Joseph and I'irfor, Lc Coiir, for 
Boiirlion.— 20. .Marv and Susan, Parrot, for Bos- 
ton , .S’/rd AA'cn, t'allie, lor China.— 2.3. Gungri, 
Voungbus\iiid, lor LiverpcxiL— 2.6. Bulioo, Brock, 
for Lomioii. 


MAUUIAGF.S AND DDATIIS. 

MAKIilACKN. 

Ang.m. At C.diiitta, Mr. John N. Marlin to 
Miss Helen Napiei 

Sept. I. At Howrah, WHllani V'ounghushand, 
Km|., to Louisa Cecilia, eldist duughicr of J. 
‘J'hom.'is, Em|. 

2. At Seraiiinnre, Mr. J. Rae, Missionary in As- 
sam, to Miss E. Hogg. 

.6. \t Calcutta, Lieut. C, J. H. Perreau, 58lh 
N.L, to Isabella \nnH, only daughter of the late 
Jcdiii R(*beson, E.stj,, of Caleiilta. 

13, At Calcutta, Captain Joseph Graham, .6()th 
Hegt. N.L, to Miss Leiitia Blackall, of Barrack- 
IHire. 

14. At Calcutta, Mr. Charles R. Smith, owner 
aiuUommaiMler of the Bari{iie .Rhiran, to Miss 
Julia Hammuiid. 

1.6. At Calcutta, John Maxton, Esq., to Cecilia 
Elizabeth, second daughter of the late J. K. Vos, 
Esq., M.D 

20. At Calcutta, the Rev. William .blunock. 
Chaplain. Bengal Establishment, to Margaret Fcr- 
n>e, of Kidderpore, only daughter of Midor Fernic, 
271 h Regt, N.L 

22. At Calnitt.i, Mr, Harry Smith Ham to Miss 
Ellen Hester Patton. 

IjGtely. At Calcutta, Mr, Richard Henry Baker 
to Miss Mary Ann Brown. 


JIFATHS. 

July 12. At Agra, Mr. P. Alexander, anasiistant 
at the Agra Vkhhnr office, formerly of Seram|N)re, 
agtsi 46. 

24. At Banda, Margaret, wife of Capt. D. Simp- 
son, 39lh regt. N.L 

.dug.l. On the Ganje=, off Hhuugulpore, Ihiv 
Rev. Theuphilus Reichardt, of Calcutta. 

17. At Dacca, John P. M. David, only son of the 
late P. M. David, Esq., aged 2U. 

19. At Meciut, Mr. W. Warnurton, jeweller. 

29. At Dlna|iore, Mrs. EIiz. ( re.iis. 

— 4t Handorah, Lu/ia Pereira, widow of the 
late V. Rodrigues, agril 74. 

22. At Meerut, P. Blcwitt, Esq., Patrolmg of- 
ficer. 

— At Chunar, Capt. Robert Meiizies, of tba 
Invalid csUblivhmrnl. 

(H) 
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Second Postciipt^ 


iPeb; 


85. At Mynpoorle, after a abort Illueaa, Lieut. 
William Lyford, 3d N.L . . 

89. Mra. Mary AnnAddy, of Leeds, who waa 
dtowned whilst being removed from the wreck of 
the Windior. 

30. At Chandemagore, Mrs. Eilaa Hartley, wi- 
dow of Dr. Hartley, of the Bengal Medical Sser- 

Atlcalcutte, Mr. W. Mackle. aged 2fl. 

31. At Calcutta. Mr. J. Godfroy, a midshipman 
on board the Caator, aged 20. 

— At Meerut, Capt. Arnold, of H.M. llth regt. 

df Light Dragoons. ^ ^ o 

S«pt. 1. At Calcutta, Elizabeth, wife of G. D. B. 
Kirby, Esq., of Diamond Harbour, aged .31. 

— At Calcutta, James Toussaint. Esq., son of 
Capt. Toussaint. of the country service, aged 21. 

— At Suheswan, Mrs. Mary Ann Pushong. 

4 . AtSimiah, Ena. James H. Garrett, 30th regt. 

N. L, and Sub-assist. Com. General. 

5. AtCalcutto. Mr. John Brown, aged 3.5. 

7. At Saugor, Isabella, wife of Dr. Foley, of the 
8d regi. of Local Horse. 

8. At the royal palace,' Prince Mirza Scleera, 
fourth son of the King of Delhi, from the effects 
of an internal ulcer. 

9. At Cawnpore, Mrs. James Joyce. 

— At Fort William, Emily, daughter of Philip 

O. Cornish, Esq., 10th N.I. 

10. At Calcutta, Mra. M. V. Murphy, aged 67. 
12. At Calcutta, Mr. Robert Small, of the ship 


Orient, aged 50. 

13. At Calcutta, Alison Elizabeth, eldest daugh- 
ter of John Bell, Esq., aged 12 years. 

14. At Calcutta, Gentloom Avlet, Esq. 

15. At Calcutta, Mr. William Carey Edmond, 
third son of the late Rev. J. Edmond, aged 23. 

16. At Calcutta, Patrick Geo. Sinclair, Esq., .Se- 
nior Branch Pilot, H.C.’a Bengal Marine, aged 53. 


17 . At Calcutta, Mr. C. G. A. DercMo, third son 
of the late Francis Derozio, Esq., aged 22. 

18. Miss Anne Blenkin, aged 24. 

— At Allahabad, of a severe bilious attack and 

5 remature confinement, Jane Helen, wife of Cant 
. Bedford. ^ 

— Mrs. Z. Garrett, aged 20. 

_ Mrs. Anna Green, aged 49. 

20. Mrs. Ellen Heron, wife of Capt. Robert He- 
ron, late of the ship Rnbeccot aged 40 . 

2.1. At Calcutta, Harriett, wife of Capt. Thomas 
Jones, of the Barque Resource, aged 16. 

— At Calcutta, Mr. Wm. Norton, of the late 
ship fVindsur. 

24. Mr. John Urage Evans, aged 20. 

— Mrs. F. Hurd, aged 39. 


Dlabras. 

MARRIAGE. 

j4uf. ,30. At Bangalore, Francis Arch. Reid, 
Esn ., Capt. 6th to Mary, eldest daughter 

of March Mackenzie, Esq., of Dundonell, County 
Ross. 


DEATH. 

Aue. 26. At Poonamallee, D. B. Humphreys, 
Esq., late of the 23d Light Infhntry. 


lirnang. 

MARRIAGE. 

July 28. Lieut. Bissett, 1.5lh regt. N.L, to C's- 
thtrlne, eliest daughter of the late Capt. John 
Smith, 7th regt. N.L 


SECOND POSTCRIPT. 


Calcutta papers to the 25tli of Septem- 
ber have just reached us. 

A deputation of merchants bad an in- 
terview with Lord Auckland on the 2‘2d, 
dn the subject of the Sujrar Bill ; and an 
assurance was given them by his Lordship, 
that nothing would be neglected on the 
part of this Government to bring the Act 
into full operation at the earliest period, 
consistent with the provisions it should be 
found to contain when passed by the three 
branches of the Legislature at home. 

It is rumoured that, in consequence of 
certain renewed hostilities on the part of 
the Coles, the 3 1st N.I. and Ilainghur 
Light Infantry b.ittalion, have received 
Qrders to take the field early in November. 
It is also undei stood that the 24ili N. I. 
have been directed to hold themselves in 
readiness for the same dut^. It is further 
said, that the political agent in Cuttack 
has been permitted to indent for Bengal 
regiments to the extent of three, for certain 
operations in contemplation in that quarter, 
and that probably two of these will be 
taken from Barrackpore. 

The Commander-in-chief has issued the 
following General Order, dated Sept. 7 ; — 

“ Twelve months have now passed since 
the Commander-in-chief had first the ho- 
nour to address himself in public orders to 
the army in India: the time which has 
since elapsed has served but to strengUien 
didse feelings towards the army which he 
then esprafsed. He has been gratified to 


a high degree by the attention which ap- 
pears to have been paid to such advice as 
he has from time to time offered ; which he 
feels to have been evinced by a nearly total 
absence, for many months, of those errors 
which he deemed it his duty to remark 
upon. He looks forward with great plea- 
sure to the more intimate personal ac- 
quaintance, which he liopes shortly to have 
an opportunity for making, with suchparts 
of the army as he has not hitherto seen. 
Being about to leave Calcutta for the 
Upper Piovinces, he has a pleasing duty to 
perform, previous to commencing his jour- 
ney, in making known to tbc officers of 
the general stafi’, to those departments of 
the .army which are stationary at the seat 
of Government, the satisfaction which he 
has derived from observing the able man- 
ner in which lie has generally found their 
duties to be performed, and from the 
knowledge which he has acquired of their 
various merits during his personal inter- 
course with them.” 

A society has been established for the 
purpose of promoting native education j 
under the name of “ Gyan Chundro-doy.’' 
On the 18th September, it met for the 
first time, when Sree .Toot Mohes Cbundro 
Surmuna was elected the president, and 
Sree Joot Radhanauth Gongooly, the se- 
cretary, It was resolved also that the 
meetings of the society should be held 
every Sunday evening. • - 

The Free- Press Dinner tbbk place on 
the 18 th; about eighty attended. 
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LAW. 

Judicial Committer, Privy Council, 
Dec. 7. 

Meer Usd-ooUah, (alias Shah Charnan,) 
V. Mussumut Beebylmaman, widow of Shah 
Khadim Hoossain. 

Mr. Baron Parke delivered the judgment 
of their lordbhips in this case, which was an 
appeal from the Sudder Adawliit, Bengal. 

The plaintiff* (appellant) in the original 
suit, commenced in 1813, sought to reco- 
ver from the defendant a property, denomi- 
nated muildud mash, having the character 
of real estate, bejng a part of the land reve- 
nue of a district originally granted hy the 
Mogul government, hurihened with a re- 
ligious otiligation, subject to which the 
grantees were to enjoy it for their benefit. 
This property being then in the possession 
of the defendant, the plaintiff* was hound 
10 show a just title. It had been uii- 
doubtoclly in the actual possession of those 
under whom the defendant claimed, and of 
the defendant herself prior tol7(il, and 
since down to the commencement of the 
suit. The plaintiff hhowed no title by con- 
veyance from the original grantee, or from 
any person in possession; he claimed on 
the ground that the property was legally 
his own, and that the jK'rsons in occupa- 
tion and receipt of the profits were his 
agents. The plaintiff was hound to prove 
the aflirmative of lliis fact, w'hich was the 
only question in the cause. He accordingly 
proved payments of money to him by par- 
ties in possession prior to and about 176*0, 
in 1776, in 1777, and in 1798, and 1802, 
amounting in all to between 10,000 and 
1 1 ,000 Us. He also gave evidence of the 
expences of his marriage in 1777 having 
been defrayed out of tlie revenue, when he 
acted as malik, or owner, and evidence of 
other acts of ownership on different occa- 
sions was given, and of declarations even 
hy Shah Khadim Hoossain, in 1812, that 
fhe plaintiff was the real owner of the mash. 
In a subsequent stage of the cause, a very 
abort time before judgment given, the 
plaintiff gave moreparoleand documentary 
widence, particularly a durkhast, or peti- 
hon, from the occupant, dated in 1762, 
for the management and a grant accord- 
ingly. This document, if duly proved, 
aj'ould have been decisive ; but it was con- 
wdered, together with copies of papers 
a lu Bhogulpore, by the 

audder Court, as forgeries, and upon that 
jasumption the decree of that Court was 
^ suspicion, undoubtedly, 
•^hed to ^m, but even as copies, they 
Were inadtn^blei .there being no evidence 


of search for the originals. On the other 
band, (he defendant called many witnesses 
to prove that she and those under whom 
she claimed acted and were always treated 
as owners of the mash, and that the plaintiff 
and his ancestors were never supposed to 
be so. Deeds and legal instruments were 
put in, proving a dealing with the property 
by the occupants as owners ; and a con* 
veyance in 1796 to Shah Hoossain of the 
whole property, and leases by him as sole 
owner in 1799, 1800, and 1805. These 
documents deduced a title from Beeby 
Boodhun, who mortgaged the property in 
1765, and in 1768 divided it into shares. 
Their Lordships would have felt little 
difficulty in deciding on which side the 
truth l.iy, if they had had nothing else to 
guide their judgment than the comparison 
of the conflicting acts and declarations on 
both sides; but there were some other facts 
established beyond all possibility of doubt, 
and there could be no better criterion of 
truth, wiiere perjury and fraud must exist on 
one side or the other, than to consider what 
facts are beyond dispute, and which case 
best accords with those I'acts. Two facts 
were distinctly proved,- one that in pursu- 
ance of Reg. xxxvii. 1793, Shah Khadim 
Hoossain, in 1797, entered his claim in 
the public records as owner of the mash^ 
and there was no proof on the part of the 
plaintiff that lie ever was, or claimed (o be 
registered as owner. Another fact was, 
that although the plaintifl”s case proceeded 
on the ground that Beeby Zenut, who con- 
voyed the property in 1796 to Shah Kha- 
dim Hoossain, and the latter, were bis 
agents and accounted to him for the pro- 
fits, he had produced no account-current 
or dnjler. 'I'hese two facts could not be 
reasonably reconciled with the plaintiff’s 
case. Their lordships w'ere of opinion, for 
these reasons, that the weight of evidence 
was in favour of the defendant, and that 
the claimant had not satisfied the exigency 
of the law, w'hich threw on him the burthen 
of proof. They, therefore, affirmed the 
decree of the Sudder Dewany Adawlut, 
with costs. 

Sornbjee Vacha Ganda, v. Koonvmtjet 
Mandgee. The Vice Chancellor gave 
judgment in this case, which was an ap- 
peal from the Sudder Dewanny Adawlut, 
Bombay. 

On the 6th of April 1813, Koonwurjee 
Manikjee, the Respondent, brought his 
plaint in the Zillah Court of Surat, against 
Munjee Bbaee and Sorabjee, alleging that 
they bad dealings with him ; that their 
account current was regularly adjusted by 
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tticir gomai^htahs up to I860, and that on 
the 9th Pooa sood 1862, thare was a 
balance in the Respondent's favour of 
7,132. 1. 60. His claim against the de* 
fendants was for that sum, principal and 
interest, equal in the whole to Rs. 13,689. 
0. 75, from which he deducted Rs, 2,125, 
principal, and 2,070. 3. 6, interest, mak- 
ing 4,195. 3. 6, on the acceptance of Hor- 
muzjee Bheemjee, who, it was alleged, 
had not paid the plaintii!' a rea, leaving a 
balance against the defendants of Rs. 
9,043, 1. 69. The defendants answered 
separately. The Appellant denied having 
settled accounts with the plaintifTs go- 
mashtah. In support of his case, the 
Respondent produced an extract from his 
own accounts ; two letters were also put 
in evidence, and some witnesses were ex- 
amined. The inference from the letters 
rather was, that tlierc had been separate 
transactions between the Respondent and 
the Appellant; but there was no evidence 
to show that the Appellant was privy to 
the Respondent’s accounts. The Zillah 
Court, however, on the 24ih of May 1815, 
decreed that the defendant should pay to 
the plaintiff the sum of Rs. 7,1.32. 1. 60. 
according to the dufters of the plaintiff. 
The Respondent, on the 17th of October 
1815, brought another plaint in the Zillah 
Court against Munjee Bhaee and the Ap- 
pellant, to recover the 2,125 Rs. and 
interest; and on the 26th of March 1817, 
the Court deciecd that the defendants 
should pay to the Respondent the 2,125 
Rs. and interest. Tlie only evidence in 
that suit was, that the 2,125 Rs. had not 
been paid to the plaintiff. No additional 
evidence was offered 'to show that the de- 
fendants could be hound by the plaintifTs 
accounts. The Respondent appealed to 
the Provincial Court against the decree of 
the 24th of May 1815, because interest 
bad not been allowed him on the sum re- 
covered, and the Provincial Court, on the 
loth November 1815, decreed the Appel- 
lant and Munjee Biiaee to pay the interest 
which had been disallowed by the Zillah 
Court, and the costs of the appeal. The 
Appellantappealcdtothe Provincial Court 
from the decree of the 24th of May 1815, 
but, on the 2Sd of July 1816, the Provin- 
cial Court affirmed the decree. The Ap- 
pellant also appealed to the Provincial 
Court from the decree of the 26th of March 
1817, hut, on the 14th of April 1818, the 
Provincial Court affirmed it. Upon three 
distinct appeals to the Court of Sudder 
Dewanny Adawlut, in two of which 
Sorabjee was sole Appellant, and in the 
third he and Munjee Bhaee were joint 
Appellants from the three decrees of the 
Provincial Court, those decrees were 
affirmed, with costs, by three decrees; two 
of the 25th of March 1818, and one of. the 
12th of May 1819. The Appellant So- 
rabjee has presented his appeal to His 


Majesty in council against those decrees of 
the Sudder Dewanny Adawlut. It is ub. 
servable, that if the first decree of the ZilUh 
Court were right, its second decree iiiiglit 
be right also ; for the claim for the sum 
of I&. 2,125 and interest rested on the 
same ground as the claim by the first 
plaint, and if those decrees were right, the 
decree of the Provincial Court upon the 
appeal of Kounwuijee Manikjee, for the 
interest disallowed by the Zillah Court, 
might be right ; but if the decree of the 
Zillah Court, upon the first plaint, were 
wrong, then that plaint, as well as the 
plaint in the second suit in the Zillah 
Court, and the appeal of Koonwurjee 
Manikjee to the Provincial Court, should 
have been dismissed with costs. No evi- 
dence was brought before the Provincial 
Court, or the Couit of Sudder Dewanny 
Adawlut, which was not before the Zillah 
Court; so that the decrees can only be 
supported hy holding that one party, by 
metely producing his own books of ac- 
count, can bind the ether. But such a 
proposition is utterly untenable, and the 
result is. that all the right decrees are 
wrong; that the three decrees of the Slid- 
der Dewanny Adawlut Court, complained 
of, must he reversid, as to the Appellant, 
but without costs, and not only must the 
decrees of the Provincial and Zillah Courts 
be reversed, so far as they direct the Ap- 
pellant Sorabjee to pay principal, interest 
or costs, but the two original plaints in the 
Zillah Court, and the Respondent’s appeal 
to the Provincial Court, must, as against 
the Appellant Sorabjee, be dismissed with 
costs. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

SAI.E OF CAOETCIES. 

To the Editor. 

Sir ; Be pleased to publish in your 
journal the subjoined statement, winch 
shews the sum that would have been in 
the Indian treasury at this moment, if the 
cadetcies had been sold for the same sum 
as similar commissions have been sold for 
in His Majesty’s regiments in India, dur- 
ing the same period, that is, from 1796 to 
1832 ; the fund now would have amounted 
to more than eleven millions, and the 
interest on this sum would have proved 
ample to meet the charge for oflT-reckon- 
ings, retired pensions, &c., which, by the 
parliamentary accounts, published on the 
28tb June last, amounted annually to 
^475,576. By such an arrangement, a 
charge on the revenues or people of India 
might now have been averted: it has, 
however, hitherto been unwisely sacrificed, 
but I trust, in future, no such neglect of 
the public interests will be ever allow^, 
but that the military patronage of India, 
in so far as tbe first commission is con- 
cerned, will he placed on the same footing 
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PS at the Horse Guards; for, although it 
may be sold for £450, the directors will 
still enjoy the patronage, in the same way 
as Lord Hill does, hy having the selection 
and nomination of those who are to pur. 
(>|jase. A SuBscHiBER. 


11)6 value is rather underrated in this 
statement, for from 1811 to 18^20 it should 
have l>een stated at £69,6'50 nut £69,580, 
and from 1821 to 1832 it should be 
£119,150 not £811.250. 


Templey lOth Jan. 1837. 


Statement shewing the amount that 
would have been produced by a sale of 
the cadetships at £450 each (the same 
as ensigns in His Majesty’s regiments in 
India) funded every year, and accumu- 
lating at an interest of five per cent, 
from 1796 to 1831 inclusive, founded 
on the returns in the Military Appendix 
of 1832 A, No. 57 and para. 80 of the 
Synopsis. 

Average number of Cadetships in each 
year. 

From 1796 to 1800 2G9 

— 1801 to 1810 281 

— 1811 to 1820 157 

— 1821 to 1832 265 


Year, j 

Value 

each 

year. 

Interest 
each year. 

Amount of Fund 
each year. 


£. 

£. 

a. 

£. 

a. 

1796 

121,050 

6,052 

JO 



1797 

121,050 

12,407 

12 

248,1.52 

10 

1798 

121,050 

109,080 

10 

881,610 

0 

1799 

121,050 

26,087 

0 

525,740 

12 

1800 

126,450 

33,34.3 

0 

668,877 

12 

1801 

126,450 

41,438 

0 

828,771 

0 

1802 

126,450 

49,832 

0 

966,659 

19 

1803 

126,450 

.58,647 

0 

1,072,948 

0 

1804 

126,450 

67,902 

0 

1,358,046 

0 

1805 

126,450 

77,619 

0 

1, 552, .392 

0 

1806 

126,450 

87,823 

1 

1,7.56,461 

0 

1807 

126,450 

98 ,.536 

14 

1,970,7.34 

1 

1808 

126,450 

109,786 

0 

2,195,720 

15 

1809 

126,450 

121,507 

17 

2,680,004 

11 

1810 

69,580 

134,000 

.5 

2,883,583 

3 

1811 

69,580 

144,179 

5 

3,097,341 

H 

1812 

69,580 

154,867 

4 

.3,321,791 

12 

1813 

69,580 

166,089 

11 

3,557,461 

3 

1814 

69,580 

177,873 

1 

3,804,914 

4 

1815 

69,580 

190,24.5 

14 

4,064,739 

19 

1816 

69,580 

203,2.37 

0 

4,337,556 

18 

1817 

69,580 

216,887 

0 

4,624,024 

15 

1818 

69,580 

231,201 

5 

4,9:«4,.306 

0 

1819 

69,580 

246,240 

0 

5,240,626 

6 

1820 

118,250 

262,031 

4 

5,620,907 

12 

182] 

118,250 

281,647 

7 

6,020,202 

19 

1822 

118,250 

301,010 

2 

6,439,463 

1 

1823 

118,250 

321,97.3 

3 

6,879,686 

4 

1824 

118,250 

343,984 

6 1 

7,341,920 

10 

1825 

118,250 

367,096 

0 

7,827,266 

10 

1826 

118,250 

391,363 

6 

8,336,879 

16 

1827 

118,250 

416,844 

0 

8,871,973 

16 

1828 

118,250 

443,508 

14 

9,433,822 

10 

1829 

118,250 

471,691 

2 

10,028,763 

12 

1830 

118,250 

501,188 

4 

10,643,201 

16 

1831 

118,250 

532,160 

l' 

11,293,611 

17 


CHIEF SUPERINTENOANT AT CANTON. 

The office of chief superintendant at 
Canton, worth £6,000 per annum, and 
held at present by Sir George Abeicrom- 
by liobinson, Bart., is, it is understood, 
to be forthwith abolished. — Xond. Paper. 


MISSIONARY SOCIETIES. 

Receipts of the following missionary 
societies for the year 183.^-36: 



£. 

Church 

68, .3.54 

Wesleyan 

62,039 

London 

55,865 


£186,258 


PROFESSOR ROYLE, 

The faculty of medicine of the Univer- 
sity of Munich have conferred upon Dr. 
Royle, vnaiiimo consensus the diploma of 
doctor of medicine, as a testimony of 
their high opinion of the merits of that 
gentleman’s “ Illustrations of the Natural 
History of the Himalayan Mountains.” 


HIS MAJESTY’S FORCES IN 
THE EAST. 

PROMOTIONS AND CHANGES. 

ith Foot (in N. S. Wales). Ens. John Snodgrass 
o be Unit., v, Orey, dec. 1 (Dec. ;kJ); Ens. D. 
t). Bogle, from 22d regt. to be ens., v. Snodgrass 
2(1 Jan. 37). 

mh Foot (in Bengal). Major George McDonald, 
o be lieut.,-rol. ; Capt. Henry Clements to be 
Kisjor, V, McDonald ; and Lieut, and Adj. C. F. 
rhompsonto becapt., v. Clements, (all 10 Jan. 37). 

31*t Fimt lin Bengal). Ens. Hon. G. A. F. C. 
r.ravM, from 11th F., to belicui. bypurch.,v. 
Higgins app. to 15th L. Drags. (.10 Ilec .1(1). 

3JWA Forrf (at Madras). Major Thomas Poole to 
be llcut.-col. ; (’apt. Henry Smyth to be major, v. 
Poole; and Licuts and Adj. J. L. Inne* to be 
[Tipt., V. Smyth, (all 10 Jan. 37)» 

4(Wh Foot (at Bombay). Capt. John Cray, from 
»7th F., to be capt., v. Morphett who each. (22 
(tug. 36). 

41«r Foot (at Madras). T. O. Evans to be ens., 
IT. Owen app. to 99th F. (30 Dec. 36;. 

4 .')rA Foot (at Madras). Capt. H. C(»pCT,frora 
F., to be capt., v. Clarke who cxih. (22 Aug. 

4m Foot (in Bengal). Lieut. M. G. Sparks to 
»pt., V. Conry, dec. (28 June .16) ; Ens. W. De la 
Pere Robinson, fcom 38th F., to be licuL, v. 
Sparks. (30 Dec. 36). 

sm Foot (in N. S. Wales). Capt. f Mwlwn, 
from h. p. unattached, to be rapt., v. JohnUsshcr 
who exen., rec. dif. ( 13 Jan. 37). 

Sjth Foot (at Madras). Capt. Man Moruhett, 
from 40th F., to be capt , v. Gray wh(> exch. (22 

he ens., v. Altan. (both 20 Jan.) 

61#f Foot (In Ceylon). Lieut. James McCarthy, 
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fipom h. p. unattached, to be lleut., v. James Ca* 
meron placed upon h. p. (20 Lan. 37)* 

(Sd Toot (at Madras). Capt. G, H. Clarke, from 
45th F., to be capt., v. Cooper who exch. <22 Aug. 
36 ).— Oen. Sir F. A. Wetherall to be col , v. Field 
Marshal Sbr Samuel Ilulse, dec. (30 Jan. 37;* 

90th Toot (in C^lon). Eiu. R. Owen, from 3l8t 
F., to be ena. (30 Dec. 30) ; Eds. C. M. Chester to 
be adj., v. Cotton, dec. (4 Aug. 36). 

Chelsea Mortal.— Gen. Hon. Sir Edward Paget, 
6 .C.B., to be governor, v. Sir Samuel Hutse dec. 
(10 Jan. 37). 


INDIA SHIPPING. 

Arriva/s. 

Dkc. 31. Jura, Peters, from Batavia $ at Cowes 
(for Rqtterdam).— Jan. 0, 1H37. Reform, Selkirk, 
from Cape 2.'id Oct. ; at Liverpool.— Pame. Mac- 
kellar, from Bengal 19th Aug., and Cape 27th Oct; 
at Tiea.],— Exporter, Anti^l, from Bengal 8 th July, 
and Cape 25th Oct. : off Ilfracombe.— 10. Blake, 
Thompson, from Bombay 3d Sept. ; at Liverpool 
—Janet, Scott, from Mauritius 39lli Sept, i off 
Portland.— 11. Johanna, Maalsteed. from Batavia, 
25th Sept. 1 at Cowes (for Amsterdam).— 13. fV**®, 
Palmer, from Ceylon 13th .Sept. ; at Deal.— 
Europe, Donaldson, from Bombay 3Ist Aug. | off 
Margate.— 16. JUarp Ann JVebb, Lloyd, from Ben- 
gal 24th Aug.: at Liverpool.— Sedg- 
wick, fVom Bombay 13lh Sept. : and //#ta, Ritchie, 
from Batavia 16th Sept.; Iwth oft' Dover— 17 , 
Jannet, Chalmers, from Mauritius 8 th Oct. ; at 
Deal.— 19. Ambassador, Attwoud, from Madras 
18th Sept.; oft* Penaancc.— 20. Marta, Palmer, 
from Mauritius 16th Oct.; oft* Falmouth.— 24. 
Daniel Wheeler, Bouch, from Bengal 12lh Aug. j 
IFamicft, Brewer (late), from Madias IstSept. | 
and Hortensia, Heed, from Singattorc 19th Sept. | 
all at Liverpool.— Buhoo, Brock, from Bengal 2.0th 
Sept. ; and Perfect, Snell, from Bengal 8 th SepL, 
and Cape 20 lh Nov.; both at Dcisl.— Isabella 
Cooper, Currie, from Bengal 15th Sept.; and 
Gloucester, Brooks, from Mauritius; both oiF 
klargate.— 25. Twe^, Lawson, from Bombay 23d 
Sept.; and Cape 15th Nov.; at Liverpool.— Har- 
pooner, Howard, from Cape 17th Nov. ; at Deal; 
—26. Gunga, Younghusband, from Bengal 20tli 
Sept. ; and Ripley, Steward, from ditto 29tn Aug.; 
both at Liverpool.— £mmu, Peckett, from Madras 
13th Sept, j in the River.— 2?. Bengal, Wilson, 
from Bengal; off Portsmouth. 

Departiaes, 

Djtc. 22. Olympus, Cowl, for Bengal; and 
Jannet, Berg, fOr Ceylon; l»)th fiotii Deal.— 
27 . Eleanor Laidman, Greve, for Bengal; and 
Rangel', Ainley, for Mauritius and Bombay ; both 
from Liverpool.— Mownfstuai-t Elphinstone, Small, 
for Bombay : from Greenock.— Karley, for 
Ascension and Cape; from Portsmouth.— 29. Atu- 
lanta (steamer), Campbell, for Teneriffe, Cape, 
Mauritius, and Bombay ; from Falmouth.— ilfary 
Eliza, Rodger, for Batavia and Singapore ; from 
Greenock.— 39. Harlequin, Chiene, for Penang, 
Singapore, and Manilla; from Deal — Jan. J, 
1837. Queen of the Isles, Lewis, for St. Helena; 
William Forster, Young, for Cape and Algoa 
Bay ; Thomas Snook, Baker, for Cape; and Sat ah 
and Elizabeth, Davison, for N.S Wales (with 
convicts!: all f^om Deal.— S/a(n’« Ca,tle, Petrie, 
for Bombay: and Frances Charlotte, Wellbank, 
for Hobart Town and N. S. Wales with convlcu ; 
both from Portsmouth.— 2. Httpe, Coombes, for 
N. S. Wales; from Deal.— 19. Tamerlane, Mac- 
kellar, for Bengal : May/lower, Headley, for Ho- 
bart Town: and Regent Packet, Houghton, for 
Cape; all ffom DaUi-ia Frankland, WeVb, for 
Bengal; firom Liverpool.— 19. London, Lamb, for 
Cape; from Torbay.— 11. Maitland (transport). 
Baker, for Mauritius and Ceylon : from Cork.— 
John, Whyte, for V. D. Land and N. S. Wales; 
from Liverjpool.— 23. Indus, McFarlane, for Ben- 

S d; from Greenock — 14 . Schah, Leese, for South 
ustralla: from Deal— 14 . Prince Regent, Holctm, 
for N. S. Wales (with convicts): from Torbay.— 
15 . Dawson, Dawson, for Hobart Town : 
Fletcher, for Bengal; and Patriot, Dunn, and 
Emma, 'King, both for Cape; all from Deal.- 
15 . Fkances mtth, Edmonds, for BeiMal ; from 
Cowes.— 15. ^mmetry, Savill, for Mauritius: and 
Portion, Hopton, for V. D. Land; both from 


Portsmouth— 16. Omni Kpd, Foord, for Mi- 
dras, Bengal, and China; from Portsmouth.^ 
IR. Abberton, Shuttleworth, for Cape, Madras, and 
Bengal ; from Deal.— 10. Mary Blbby, Gumming, 
for Bombay ; ifrom Liverpool. — 20 . Clauditu, 
Kemp, for Madras; from Portsmouth.— 21 . Wat- 
kins, Whiteside, for Cape and Algoa Bay : from 
Liverpool.— 23. Jupiter, Ramsay, and Dorothea, 

Falrhurst, both for Bengal; frqm Liverpool 

25. Hero, Hardy, for Cape, Swan River, and 
China: and Giraffe, Burn, for N. S. Wales; both 
from Deal.— 25. Great Harwood, McGowan, for 
Bombay ; from Bristol.— 26. Edinburg^, Marshall, 
from liombay and China ; and Vesper, Fraser, 
for N. S. Wales , both from Deal. 


PASSENGERS FROM INDIA. 

Per Perfect, from Bengal: Mrs. Leighton: Min 
Pattullo: MibsBeresfoni; Miss Leighton; Lieut. 
Leighton: Lieut. Cumberland ; Lieut. M'Pher. 
son : Mr. Tcil; two children (Woodhouse).— (Col. 
and Mrs. Kemm and servant were landed at the 
Cape). 

Expected. 

Per Strath Eden, from Bengal; Mr. and Mrs. 
Blake and two children; Rev. Mr. and Mrs. Rey- 
nolds and four children ; Capt. Taylor, late of tiie 
Windsor,- G. FmUy, Esq.; Lieut. White; Mr. 
Gregor. 

Per Alexander, from Bengal: Mrs. Col. F. H. 
Taylon Mrs. Fulton : Miss Taylor; Capt. Hodges j 
Lieut. Fulton; Master T.iylor. 


PASSENGKRS TO INDIA. 

Per General Kyd, for Madras and Bengal: Mrs. 
Col. Perry and servant : Mr. and Mrs. Walker and 
party: Mr., Mrs., and Miss Sconce: Mr. and Mrs. 
Smith; Mr. Holroyd; Mr. Otter; Mr. Bniirdieu, 
Mr. Campbell MacMillan; Mr. Church; Mr. Mor- 
gan; Mr. Rhenius; Mr. Ferry; Mr. McLean: 
Mr. Brown; Mr. Waterhouse; Mr. Greenaway; 
Mr. Halstead; Mr. Dallas; Mr. Babington ; Mr. 
Mac||; Mr. Fenwick; Mr. Smith; and Mr. 

Per Abberton, for Cape, Madras, and Bengal • 
Dr. .Anderson ; Mr. Phillips; Mr. Rivers. 

Pot Etinburgh, for Bombay; Mr. G. Smith, 
inerch.int; Mr. Brown; Lieut. Westwood, IL M. 
57 th Regt.; Dr. Carnegie; Messrs. Boyd, Ash- 
burner, and Woodhouiie. cadets. 

Per Frances Smith, for Bengal: Mrs. Johnston 
and children. 

Per Madras, for Cape and Bombay : Mr. and 
Mrs. Lewis, Mr. Smythe. 

Per Atalanta steamer, for Cape, Mauritius, and 
Bombay: Muulvee Mahommed Ismael Khan, 
ambassador from the King of Oude ; E. Stirling, 
Esq., B. C. S.; Lieut. Campbell, H. M.S. ; Mr. 
Kcinball, cadet; Mr. Durham, assist, surg. ; Mr. 
J. Williams, dii., for Madras.— For the Cape: Mr. 
Saunders; Capt. Miller, H. M.S. ; Messrs. Ha- 
milton, Ward, and Wright. 

Per Aberct omNe Bobinson, for Madras and Ben- 
gal : Mrs. Col. Freese and daughter ; Miss Lena- 
ries; Miss Scott ; two Misses Stretton ; two Misses 
Bryce: MaJ. Gen. Sir Willoughby Cotton; Capt. 
Cotton; Mr. Smith; Mr. Freese; Mr. Baker; 
Mr. Hutton; Mr. Cunningham : Mr. Farquhar- 
son; Mr. Price; Mr. Haig; Mr. Boileau; Mr. 
Baldwin; Mr. Hugh Dairy raple ; Mr. Dry; Mr. 
Birch; Mr. Duce and son; Mr. Cazalet; Mr. 
Main waring; Mr. Hickey; Mr. Palmer; Mr. 
Chester: Mr. Cook; Mr. Melville; Mr. Hooper; 
Mr. Bashford ; detachment of H. M. 44th regt. 

Per Oxtudine, for Madras: Capt. Palmer and 
lady ; Major Brown, H. M. 41st regt., and ser- 
vant; Mr. Price; Mr. Blackquiere, H.M. 41st 
regt. J Mr. Smith, H. M. 39tli regt. 


BIllTHS, MAIRIAGE^ AND 
DEATHS. 

BIRTB8. 

Dec. 29. At Bath, the lady of W. C. Andrewi, 
Esq., Bombay Civil Service, of a son. 

Jan. 3. 1837, At Hammerzmith, the lady of Dr. 
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Aleunder. of the Hon. East-India CompMiy't 
^vlce, of a daughter. 

II. At Woodville, near Lucan, the lady of 
MaJ.-Oen. Sir Hopton S. Scott, of a son. 

23 . At Skirbeck Rectory, Lincolnshire, the iady 
of the Rev. W. Roy, D.D., rector of Skirbeck, 
and late senior chapiain of Madras, of a daughter. 

MARRIAGES. 

Dec.28. At St. Clement’s Danes, Strand, Major 
F. C. Irwin, of the fS3d Regt., to Elizabeth, only 
lurviving daughter of J. B. Courthope, Esq. 

29. At Charlton, Dover, R Heaslop, Esq., of 
the Hon. East-India Company's Service, to Har* 
lict Anne, eldest daughter of C. Harrison, Esq., 
Sutton-place, Seaford, Sussex. 

^ At St. Pancras Church, A. A. Mackey, Esq., 
of Calcutta, to Marie Antoinette, fourth and 
youngest daughter of Mrs. Hitchings, of Bernard- 
street. Russell-square, and grand-daughter of the 
iati Capt. Tasker, of Upton Castie, Pembroke* 
shire. 

Jan. 7, 1837- At Falmouth, Capt. Charles Snell, 
of the Madras Army, to Anne Ailicia, second 
daughter of Francis Todd, Esq., late of Somerset- 
street, Portman-square. 

11 . At Ufflngton, W.C. Cade, Esq., of the Hon. 
E. I. Company’s service, to Henrietta Elizabeth, 
only daughter of J. J. L. Margary, Es(i., of St. 
John’s Wood. 

12. At St. Pancras, John Innes, Esq., Lieut. 
Bengal Horse Artillery, to Sarah Eugenia, eldest 
daughter of the late Samuel Fcrrar, Esq. 

14. At Clipston, Northamptonshire, J. R. 
Campbell, Esq., only sou of the late Col. Campbell, 
to Lily Anna Maria, widow of A. C. Flower, Esq., 
late of the Bengal Civil service. 

16. At St. James’s Church, John Absolon, of 32, 
Jerrayn-street, to Mysie de Mansfield, only daugh- 
ter of Hugh McGIennlng, Esq., of Poonah, near 
Bombay. 

IH. At Conwlllgai, Carmarthenshire, Capt. 
James Beek, of the Bombay Army, to Jane, se- 
cond daughter of the late John Johnes, Esq., of 
Dolccothy. 

19. At St. George’s Church, Hanover-square, 
Thomas Dent, Esq., late of Canton, to Sabine 
Ellen, eldest daughter of James Thomas Robarts, 
Esq,, late of the Hon. E. I. Company’s Factory at 
Canton. 

Lately. At Ballynacorty Glebe, James Murphy, 
Esq., Governor of County Kerry Gaol, to Alicea, 
third daughter of the late Rev, James Day, and 
sister to Maj. J. LesUe Day, of the lion. E, I. Com- 
pany’s service. 

nSATIIS. 

Dec. 17 . At Cringletie House, Peeblesshire, Da- 
vid S. Napier, Esq., late of Singapore. 

20 . At Edinburgh, Mary Marjoribanks, Lady 
Nasmyth, wife of Sir John M. Nasmyth, of 
Posso, Bart., and fourth daughter of the late Sir 
John Maijorlbanks, of Lees, Bart. ; and, on the 
Mine morning, Steuart Charles, second son of Sir 
John and Lady Nasmyth. 


20. At Edinburgh, Mary, third daughter of Capt. 
James Carnegie, late of the Hon. E. I. Coihpany’s 
naval service. 

28. At Slades-plare, Deptford, Miss Marla Fer- 
gusson, daughter of the late G. Fergusson, Esq., 
many years Surveyor of Shipping to the Hon. E. I. 
Company, aged 68 

— At Cheltenham, Charlota Janeta, youngest 
daughter of John Macalister, Esq., C. S., of Prince 
of Wales’ Island. 

29. At Dundee, Mrs. Anna Bourke, relict of the 
late John Bourke, Esq., of the county of Limerick, 
and mother to Maj.-Gen. Sir Richard Bourke, 
Governor of New South Wales. 

IRiy. At his residence, Kensington, Capt. 
William Maxfleld, of the Indian Navy, late Depu- 
ty-Surveyor-General of the coasts In India, for- 
merly M. P. for Great Grimsby, and a magistrate 
for the county of Middlesex, aged 36. 

— At the Royal Hospital, Chelsea, In his 91st 
year, Field-Marshal the Right Hon. Sir S. Hulse, 
G. C. H., governor and commandant of that esta- 
blishment. 

6 . At his scat, Sezlncot, Gloucestershire, Sir 
Charles Cockerell, Bart., M. P. for Evesham. By 
his death a vacancy has occurred In the number of 
Commissioners of the Board of Control. 

8 . At Saltcoats, Ann, only daughter of Capt. 
John McFce, of the ship Aliquia, of Liverpool. 

II. At Plymouth, Richard Burt Gibson, Esq, 
aged 73, many yeais chief clerk of the Board of 
Control for India affairs. 

15. In Charles-street, Grosvenor-square, Frank 
Upton, son of the late C. Upton, Esq., Captain 
R. N., and a Commissioner of His Majesty’s Dock- 
yard at Trineomallee, in the Island of Ceylon, 
aged 20 . 

10. At her house in Pnrk.road, New Peckham, 
Mary, relict of the late Capt. Thomas Lester, of 
the Hon. Ea.st India Company’s St. Helena Regi- 
ment, In the 53d year of her age. 

18. At his house, Great Cumberland-street, Col. 
J. D. Sherwood, of the Bengal Artillery. 

19. .At her residence. No. 10, Manchcstcr-square, 
Mrs. Elizalieth Casamaljor, relict of the late James 
Henry Casamaijor, Esq. 

Jan. 20 . At the house of James Stone, Esq., 
Bexley-heatli, in lier 00 th yea', Mrs. Sophia 
Fildes, widow of the late Roger Fildes, Esq., of 
the Hon. E. I. C. service. 

22 . At Brighton, Jane, wife of Admiral Sir Ed- 
ward Codrington, O.C B. 

Lntftly, At Fort Erie Rapids, Canada, Lieut.- 
C.'ol. A. Jones, late of the 71st Light Infantry, 
having served In the East Indies, Cape of Go<^ 
Hope, Uueuos Ayres, Peninsula, and Waterloo. 

— At Bivia House, Goodrich, aged 78, Colonel 
C. Crawford, East India Company's service. 

— At Corranbeg, Argyll, Duncan M'Dougall, 
Esq., Assistant-Surgeon, Hon. East India Com- 
pany’s service. 

— In Limerick, Mrs. O’Dwyer, widow of the 
late Surgeon J, O’ Dwyer, 54th regiment 

Colonel Don, of Springfield, North Britain 
Deserved long in the East Indies. 
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BREVET PROMOTIONS. 

War-Office, Jan. 10, 1837. — His Majesty has been pleased to appoint the follow- 
ing Officers to take rank by Brevet, as undermentioned. The Commissions to be 
dated 10th January 1837 


To he Generals in the Army. Douglas, Dart. 

I tmit nenerals*— ^ I Jieoph. Fntzler, K.C.C. 

Frands Thos. Hammond Montagu Burrows 


Lieut. Generals:— 

Frands Thos. Hammond 
Robert Dudley Blake 
Hon. Robert Meade 
Sir W. Houston, Bt., G.C.D. 
George Michell 

Sir Thos. Hlslop, Bt., G.C.B. , 
Thomas Earl of Elgin 
David Hunter 
Sir John Slade. Bart. 

Sir Fred. A. Welherall 
Hon. Sir W. Lurrley, G.r..n. 

Sir Moore Disney, K C.B. 

John Mackenzie 

Alex. Graham Stirling 

John Michel 

William Wilkinson 

Sir H. T. Montrcbor, K.C.B. 

John Hodgson 

Richard Thos. Nelson 

Sir James Hay 

James Robertson 

Edw. Wm. L. Poph.'im 

Sir F. J. G. Maclean, Bart. 

Sir H. F. Campbell, K.C’.B. 
William Burnet 

Charles William Marquis of Lon- 
donderry. G.C.B. 

Lewis Bayly Wallis 
John Sulivan Wood 
Hon. .Sir C. Colville, G.C.B. 
Fred. Charles White 
Gore Browne 
Sir Henry Fane, '.G.C.B. 

.Sir George Anson, G.C.B. 
Kenneth Alex. Lord Howard of 
Effingham, G.C.B. 

Wm. iW Dilkes 
Sir John Oswald, G.C.B. 


Hon. Arthur P. Upton 
Sir John Cameron, K.C.B. 
Samuel Huskisson 
Henry Monckton 
JohnM.iis'cr 
lion. George Murray 
Sir Henry Askew 
Hon.Wm Stuart 
Sir Jasper Nicolls, K.C.B. 

To be Major Generals in 
the Army. 

Colonels ; — 


Richard Roberts, hp Unat. 
Roger Parke, h p Unat. 

R. B. Maepherson, h p 7l8t F. 

G. H. Gor^n, h p 7l8t P. 

Philip Hay, h p 25ih L. Drs. 
David Williams, Inspect. Field 

Off. of a Recruit District 
Patrick Nicholson, h p 27ih F. 
James Allan, A7th Foot 
Arch. Money, h p 6«)th F. 

Robert Torrens, h p 38th F. 

H. K. Joddrell, Gr. Gu. 

H. Dawkins, h p Unat 
David Forbes, h p 78th F. 

John f’red. Ewart, Inspect. Field 

Off. of a Recruit. District 
H. A. Proctor, h p Cth F. 


Hon Pjndar Lygon. 2d g. 

_ dier Guards fmm hoir. 


Thomas Steele, h p Unat " 

K Doy'le. from half- 

John Pnngle, h p Unat. 

.Sir Da^d Ximcncs, 10th F. T.^cLrretie,' h p 7th W. I. Regt. 

^ ^ George Arthur, b p York Chal:. 

Parkinson, h J 11th F. 

t harles Nicol, 00th Fcxit n' u u nJ.,.* 


Sif Crtk Unl.y, .Wh P. J’-'i't'a'!! 


.-Mr Patrilk Lindesay, .loth P. ni,.K n.ipiivn hn s^Hihf 

S''k«i»y. hpMh K;uS/,i;?lidTD;. 


West-lndia Regt. 


John Hare, 5^th F. 


gs7.s.Tp«e,;o.r,D. 

KjnWliJnird Ho»ard of K'&TrrllWp 

Effingham, G.C.B. .Sir Jeremiah Dickson, K.C.B., S’ Is IjaTmi' h n Unat 

Wm. l^os. Dilkes h p Permanent .Assist Qu. Mast, r n Churchill* list F 

Sir John Oswald, G.(\n. General. ^ Gw. M llleJ h n Unit 

Pinson Bonham Chas. Beckwith hp Rifle Brigade 

Sir Wm. Anson. Bt.. K.( .B. Wil.tia joi„, (’ampbell. Inspecting Field 

To be Lieutenant Generals officer of a llecTuiiing District 

in the Army. .Sir Henry _&ing, h p 82d Foot JamM claud^H’ourSifer. h o 2*1 


in the Army. 
MuJor-Generals 
Sir John Elley, K.C.B. 

H. S. Keating, K.C.B. 

.Sir Lewis Grant 
Sir Arthur Brooke, K.C.B. 
Peter Carey 
John M'Nalr 

Sir John Alexander Wellnce, 
Bart, K.C.B. 

Hastings Fraser 
Sebright Mawby 
John M. Mainwaring 
Hon. John Meade 
SlrG.P. Adams 
Sir John Macleod 
Heniy Elliot 
Ovenngton Blunden 
Sir BenJ. D’Urban, K.C.B. 
John Locke 

Sir John Taylor, K.C.B. 

Slf T. Reynell, Bt, K.C.B. 

Sir Loftus Wm. Otway 
Sir William Nlcolay 
Sir Edw. Kerrison, Bart. 

Sir Lionel Smith, K.C.B. 
Robert Barton 
Sir William Paterson 
Sir J. W. Guise, Bt, K.C.B. 

Sir Chas. Wm. Doyle 
Sir Jas. Bathurst, K.C.B. 

Paul Anderson 
James Lord Glenlyon 
Sir A. F. Barnard, K.C.B. 
Richard P^fot 
James Watson 
Sir Richard Bourke, K.C.B. 
Hon. Patrick Stuart 
Hon. H. Otway Trevor 
Sir Jas. S Barns, K.C.B. 

Wm. George Idord Harris 


James Claud fi’ourchier, h p 22d 
Sir Evan John Murray Mac Gre- L. Drags 

Edward Olblw, h p j2d Fwt Fielding Brown, n'p Rifle Brigade 
George Thomas Napier, h p SicI- Thos.Wm. Taylor, h p Siiperin- 


» tcndcnt Cavalry Riding Estab. 
L. Argulmbau, h p Ist F. 

h p Wth Foot H. G. .Smith, h p Unat 

Hon. Hercules R. Pakenham, h p Felix Calvert, h p Unat. 

P«nrflimiOCO OfDrora war__ Od- *-/ •» 


Portuguese Officers 
Sir John Harvey, h p Unat. 
SirL. Greenwell, h. p. Unat. 


niicers yyn,, staveley, h p Unat. 

...... , - i7’ Evans, h p 5th W.l.Regt 

ftirt. Greenwell, h. p. Unat Hon. Leicester l^nhope, half- 
Sir George brovell, K C.B., h p nay Unat 
Royal Waggim Tram Alex! Hlgglnson, Gr. Gu. 

UlvRsw I.ord Downes, L.C.B., Thos. H. H. Davies, h p Chas 

c’ * uiy"u I, I, f T . Britannlques 

Sir Hbt Henry Dick, h p Unat chas. Allix, h p Unat. 

Thomas Brooke, Gr. Gu. 

Field Officer of MilRia William Henry Scott, Scots Fusi- 

Geor^e Marouls of Tweeddale, Her Guards 

wni'i* '* u Davidson, h p 5tli 

William Keith Elphinstore, h p West India Regt. 

u u „ Sir Thos. Reade. h p 24th F. 

Sir i red. Wm. Trwch. h p Per- Foster LechmereCoore, h p Yoik 
manent Assist. Qu. Mast. Gw. Light Inf. Volunteers 

Alex, l^rd .Saltoun, Gr. Guards, j. m. Wilson, h p 77th F. 

Henry Wyndham, h p 9th L. Dr. Thos. Willbhire, 2d F. 

Edw. Bowater, ScoU Fusilier Gu. Henry Oglander, 26th P. 

Matthew Stewart, h p Poituguese 
Sir Wllliara M. Gorom, K.C.B., Officers 
Coldstream Guards Hon. John Maitland, 32d F. 

Hensy Sliadforth, h P 10th F. George Evatt, h p Unat. 

P. J. Parry, h p Cth Gar. Bat Honrfenry Edward Butler, h p 
J. K. Money, h p Armstr. Corps sMar. Bat 


Hugh Percy Davidson, h p 5tli 
West India Regt. 

Sir Thos. Reade, h p 24th F. 


Light Inf. Volunteers 
J.M. Wilson, h p 77th F. 
Thos. Willbhire, 2dF. 


Matthew Stewart, h p Poituguese 
Officers 

Hon. John Maitland, 32d F. 
George Evatt, h p Unat. 


P. J. Parry, h p Cth Gar. Bat Honrfenry Edward Butler, h p 
J. K. Money, h p Armstr. Corps 2Mar. Bat 

To be Cobmeh m the Amy. 


Lieut. Colonels Edw. Fleming, Inspect. Field Off. 
Charles Edw. Conyers, h. p. In- of a Recruiting District 
specting Field Officer of Militia Sir Alex. Anderson, h p Unat. 
Geo. Aug. Henderson, h p In- John Rolt, h p Unat. 
specting Field Officer of Militia Turner Grant, Gr. Gu. 
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/>hari«i Webb Dance, h p Jacob Watson, h p Unat. 
^^fv^rtrk Ranuers Henry North, h n 14th F. 

ifluS Hughes. 18th Lt. Drags. James M/H.iffle, h p t»th F 
Permaner 


S tolnbrigge, Permanent Win. Grierson. 15A F. 

Philip ^ j ^ ,, 2d Gar. Bat. 

K-i*' 4SSX h P Alex. Dan el. h p F. 

ri;*i5;»pV»r'- 

J mS^rSist F. t'. nwo». h p Unat. 

!!’ I indsav Darling, h p 2d Edw. Diulreneuc. h p fllst F 
nSon Henry Hlake, h n dth Gar. Bat, 

M ’{(•; l” Herries. h o Unat. Eyre K- Kenny. |i n Uiiat. 

•. .S.V M . nnnald. IKd V. Eraticis ( iunpU-ll, h p Unat. 


>.ir W. L. Herries, h p Unat. 
‘l„ha M'Donald, IKd V. 
r S. St Glair, h p Unat. 

CM. Wm. Paty, 94th F. 
tiw). Wm. Walker, h p Unat. 
lAird James Hay, h p Unat. 

T. II. Dawes, hjt22d Lt. Dr. 

II. n. Harris, tlTP^nat, 

T. .1. Wemyss, h p 99th F. 

H. B. Gabriel, h p 22d Lt. Dr. 
Henry Thomas, 20th F. 

W illiain Kowan, h p Unat. 
J.iuiesS. Kennedy, hp Unat. 
\rthur VVm.Moyses Lord .Sandys, 
i'll Drags. 

R. VV. H. H. Vysp, h p Unat. 
(liilenn (birrequer, h p Uiiai. 
r. I*. Howard, h p 23d Lt. Dr. 

U. W. Mills, h p yth F. 

Fred. Ashworth, h p .^i»th F. 

H. R. Fciiron, (Jth F. 


Sti phen Cuppage, h p Unat. 
James Thomson, h p Unat. 

C. Wright, Royal Mil. Col. 

N. Norcllffe, h p 18th LI. Dr. 
Sir W. Davison, h p 2d F. 

R. M. Leake, h p Unat. 

Henry Ellard, h p Unat. 

A. J. Cloete, h n 2l8t Li. Dr. 

C. C. Johnson, n p 10th F. 
Gerard Quill, h p Unat. 

To be Majors in th Army. 

Captains— 

Henry Cooper, l)9lh F. 

Henry Simmonds, !ilst F. 
William Klllikelly, mh F. 
Thomas Reed, 70th F. 

Vance V. Donaldson, 57th F. 
Henry O. Wood, 37th F. 

Henry Clements, 10th F. 

John Dovie, 72d F. 

Arthur O’Keeffe, 7«th F. 

John Boyd, 91st F. 


'"nJ, k-XK'iI U Off. 

R. VV. H. H. Vyse, h p Unat. C* M. < lanehy, h P^‘l<>- 
(lidemi (Rirrequer, h p Uiiai. 

r. P. Howard h p 23d Ll, Dr. •. U'gRl'’. Hoyal M l. Coll. 

U. W. Mills, h p yth F. 1 '<;h. Uroker. h p Poilug. Off. 

Frol. Ashwonh h p .5»th F. Hoi’t'rt Howard, h p Unat. 

R. R. Fcaron, (ith F. i.> 

Henry Balneaits, h p Unat. ^ ('ardiner, h l> Wm }•. 

'■•Hcnt Edw. Eyre, late Horse A- H* Hownmg. h P Hist F 

(iren. Guards Fred. (.ouUmrn, h p l«4th F. 

FrancisMaule, h p .Skerret’s Uegt. •/. U. I.yiieh, h p Unat. 

T. T. Woolrldge. h n Olst F. T« M 


F.yre E. Kenny, n p unai. wiiiiam KiiiiKeiiy, jr,ui «. 

F'rancis Campbell, n p Unat. Thomas Reed, 70th F. 

C. C. Mackay, h p 78th F. Vance Y. Donaldson, 57th F. 

W. B. Kerstenmn, h p 10th P. Henry O. Wood, 37th F’. 

J. F. Briggs, h p 2Hth F'. Henry Clements, 10th F. 

K. SimsoM, hp 18th F. John Dovie, 72d F. 

Charles WcHid, h p Unat. Arthur O’Keeffe, 78th F. 

Win. Mixire, h p, 14lh F*. John Boyd, 91st F. 

Peter Mathewson, h p Royal Charles Gregory, 49th F'. 

York Rangers Roche MCiide, 21st F'. 

•Arch. Cameron, h p 5th F’. Henry 11. Jiieob, liOth F'. 

Edm, Browne, h p Unat. P. J. Perceval, Gr. Gii. 

Hon. F'dw. Cadogaii, h p 8th W. F. Johnston, Gr. Gu. 

West Indw Regt. Charles Barnwell, Olh F. 

E. Knight, h p Portiig. Off. John Chipchasc, 7<ilh F'. 

C. M. < lanehy, h p da H. C. Van Cortlnndt, Slst F. 

Samuel Reed, h p 71st F. John C. GritHths, Fort Major, St. 

C. Higgle, Royal Mil. Coll. John’s, Newfoundland, 

llich. Croker, h p I’oilug. Off. J.-nnes Frazer, 95th F'. 

Rohert Howard, h p Uual. Thomas .Smith, y7th F. 

Arthur Kennedy, h p do, G. H. E. Murphy, iJlh F. 

Ch.is. Crardiner, h p Wlh F. R. W. Hooper, fi9lh F. 

A. G. Downing, h p tllst F Pcier J W illats, 48th F, 


T. AVoolrldge, h p Olst F. 
(i. ],. Goldie, 11th F'. 

Roihfort, h p KKlth F. 
Him. F. Catlicart, h p Rid F. 
W H. Meyrick, hp Unat. 

(5, I*. Higglnwm, h p Unat. 
II. E. Hunter, h n Unat. 

"sir John Macra, n p Unat. 
Geo. Bowles, Coldstr. Gu. 


J. M. Belshes, h p Unat. 


John Costlcy, 371h ¥. 
John C. Harold, 74th F. 
C. W'allet, fey). H. Regt. 
George Bolton, 2l)th F. 


Sam Watts, h p West India Reg. T. 11 . Raylie, With F. 

Edw. Knox, h p 2d Garr. Hal. (Rxirge D. Colman, 15th F. 
John ll/d)ington, h p 24th Lt. Dr. Thomas Reid, 3;W F. 

Sir John S. I.illic, n p .‘list F James H. Waleh, .Wth F. 


Sir F. Watson, h p Porlug. Off. John Thoreau, 37th F. 


BenJ. O. Jones, h p Unat. 


James H. Cruinmer, 28th P. 


Thos Peaca ke, h p Portug. Off. (). Pilling, F. Mai„ Shceriiess. 


Dragoon Guards 
P. Ray, h p Scots Fus. Gu. 
lord John Thos. H. Siinicn 
h )i Unat. 

tico. Couper, h p Unat. 

Henry Godwin, h p 87th F. 
I’liilqi Wodehouse, h p Unat. 
r. VV , Robbins, h p lUth F. 
Ercd. Mnmeil, h p Unat. 
Georg!' D. Pitt, 8(lth F. 

Win. Suihcrland, 5th F. 

Henry Rainey, h p Unat. 

Hon. C. Gore, h p Unat. 


William Cox, 54th F. 

Michael White, 11th LI. Drags. 
John Banner, 93d F. 

Andrew Dillon, <)4th F. 

James Mason, 77th F. 

John Campbell, yyth F’. 


Thoims Biiiiburv (J7th F*. J.is. Delancey, 1st Drag. Gu. William Cox, 64th F. 

Hon Heniv FreJ'c Cavendish, Wm llultiie, 9l>th F. MichacIWhite, llth LI. Dr 

lli LifJ Guards Bissell Harvey, h p 1st F. ^ John Banner, 93d f;. 

rhmnas Vouiiehusbaiid. h n 4tl» Wm. L. Wood, h p 21st F. Andrew Dillon, 04th F. 

P &Tp ’“JuFra Gu Ma'S, T? (*«jl k'."’'’' jSrCmSpMl. iwlh F. 

llco Co mer h i> Unat J«lm Browne, (MJlh F. Robert Martin, 40lli F. 

Henrv Godwin k n 87th F Wm. Bennett, li p Unat. Alex. Madcaii, IKdh F . 

I 'iillm WodXuse h o Unat. •'’anmel Fox, h p Unat. I lenry Burnside, Olst F. 

T.VV , Robbins h’u lUth F John Crowe, h p Unat. James Myine, 11th Li. Dra. 

End. MiiciS'h p Vnat. J- Malmg. 2d W. ]• • S^Hwanl w" lirS 'HhI F 

Georire D Pitt tttith F James Uo.vs, h p .Id W . 1. Regt. Edward W. Bray, JlHt F. 

W ?SuUicr m!d 5th F John Bazalgelte. h p Unat. Erlw. Conolly, ;i4tli F'. 

Henry RainCT hpUna^^ Uhas. Coll-s, h p 84th F, Peter Sulher ami, 72d F . 

Il..n h u uS T.W. !Wh F. ^ „ na.w Ito. lith Dr. Gu. 


n'li. I . uore, nn uiiav. ' 

anus Cassidy, Inspecting Field ( harles I epper, h p27th F. 
Gff. of a RecTultini! District James Baird, 0(,th F. 


Gff. of a Recruiting District James Baird, W,tn r . 

Robert Dalyeil, h p Unat. t arlislc .spedijing, h p .Ud F . 
< lias. Rich. Fox, Extra Aidc-dc- Wm. Green, h p Unat. 

Camp to the King Daniel Baby, h p Unat. 

''ir T. H. Browne, h p 2.’ld F’, Hugh M'Gregor, h p 
T. W. Forster, h p 24th F. Jamf Anton, h p Unat 
Vreh. Maclaihlan, h p6‘Jth F. 

’atrlck Burke, h pfHith F. Win. Hmj e. h p Meiin 
Kill. 1 hos. r. Kirbv. h n Ui 


Hugh M'Gregor, h p <i3d F. 
James Anton, h p Unat. 
Dunlop Digby, n p Unat. 
Wm. llindc, n p Meiiroii's 11. 


>';lm Whethara. h p Ist Gar. Bat. 1 hos. C. Kirby, h p Unat. 
7I10S. Wildnian, h p 9th L.Dr. Rich- Cole, h p Unat. 

Henry Standlsh, h p 39th F. M 

Juliu W. Aldred, h p COth F, Uco. N. Cibbcs, h p M 

Begimcnt. 

To be Lieutenant- Colonels 

. ,, J. B. Gardiner, h p 74th F. 

t« the Army. T. jon^s, h p 2l8t L Dr. 

Majors— Geo. Nieholls, h p Unat. 

David Gregory, h p Ist Gar. Bat. Wm. CTokat, h p Unat. . 
Ambrose Lane, h p 44th F. Daniel Wright, h p Unat. 

'• Lyster, h p Unat. • Robert Bateman, h p Unat. 
Rich. Hart, h p2d Gar. Bat. Peter Dudgeon, h p Unat. 

’• C. Smith, h p Unat. M. H. Campbell, h p 2Ht F'. 

Bean, h p 49th F. W. H. Davies, h p Unat. 

■’“bn Austen, h p Unat. John MitcheU, h p Unat. 


Robert Martin, 4fitli FA 
Alex. Madoaii, Ittith F. 

Henry Burnside, (ilst F. 
James Myine, lith Li. Dra. 
Wm. Greenville, 2d F'. 
Edward W. Bray, 31 st F. 
Eilw. Conolly, 34tli F. 

Peter Suihcrland, 72d F. 
David Hay. (ith Dr. Gu. 
Thomas Reappork, 22d F. 
Rolicrl S. Aitchison, Cape 
Mounted HiBcmeti 
Wm. Turner, 50th FA 
George (A Harpour,67th F. 
Wm. Johnstone, 2fith F. 

(ieo. Smith, K. 11. Gii. 

W. J. Sutherland, 21st F. 
John Eliot, 4th L. Dr. 

Thos. Stewart, 25th FA 
tico. T. Lindsay, 94th FA 
J<ihn Crawford, tilh F’. 


John Geo. N. Cibbcs, hp Malta Chas. O’Neil, 44th FA 
Beciment. Henry Reid, 32 J F. 

Thos. Burk, h p Ctlth F. W. W. Huntley. 3(1 Dr. Gu. 

J. B. Gardiner, h p 74th F. T. C. Squire, 13th F. 

T. Jones, h p 2lst L Dr. Wm. Chambre, 1 1th F . 

Geo. Nieholls. h p Unat. Hon. A. L. Legge, U* 

Wm. CTokat, h p Unat. . John M Crumimii, 11th F . 

Daniel Wright, h p Unat. William Long. 7Ut F. 

Robert Bateman, h p Unat. Wm. W. t-Taw 
Peter Dudgeon, h p Unat. Wrn. Kf»M’' 

M. H. Campbell, h p 2Ist FA FA P. Wh'ie. 

W. H. Davies, h p Unat. 1 • F- 

John MitcheU. h o Unat. James F raser, 34th Regt 
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Home InteUigence. 


Royal Artillery and Royal Enoineers. 

War Office^ Jan. 10, 1837.— His Majesty has been pleased to appoint the follow- 
ing Officers of the Royal Artillery and Royal Engineers, to take rank by Brevet, as 
under-mentioned. Commissions to liear date 10th Jan. 1837 


To he Generals in the Army. 

Lieut.-GeneraU 

John Daniel Arabia 

Sir John Smith 

Thomas K. Charleton 

Charles Terror 

To be Lieut. -Generals in the 
Army. 

Maj.-General8{— 

Henry Shranncl 
George Wulff 
Sir Sam. Trevor Dickens 
Sir Wiltshire Wilson 
Spencer Claudius Parry 
Augustus De Butts 
George WUilam Phipps 
William Miller 
George Salmon 

To he Major-Generals in the 
Army. 

Colonels:— 

Sir H. Elphlnstone, Bart. 

Elias W. Dumford. R.E. 

Sir Geo. Whitmore, R. E. 

Sir C. W. Thornton, late R. A. 
Sir Alex. Dickson, K.C.B.. R. A. 
Sir J. T. Jones, Bart. R. E. 

Sir Thos. Downham, R. A. 

Fred. R. Thackery, R. E. 

Sir S. R. Chapman, R. E. 

J. P. Birch, R. E. 

Gustavus Nicholls, R. E. 

Sir Jos. Hugh Carncross, K.C.B., 
R. A. 

Alex. Watson, R. A. 

Edw. V. Worsley, R. A. 
Cornelius Mann, R. E. 

Henry Evcicgh, R. A. 

8. G. Adye, R. A. 

Henry Phillott, R. A. 

Peter Fyers, R. A. 

Hon. W. H. Gardner, R. A. 
George Wright, R. E. 

John Hussard. R. E. 


Fred. Walker. R. A. 

Alex. Macdonald, R. A. 

Percy Drummond, R. A. 

J.,W. Tobin, R. A. 

To he Colonels in the Army. 
Lieut-Oolonels:— 

John Slessor, late R. Irish A. 
Hans Allen, late R. Irish A. 
James Irving, late R. Irish A. 
John Carr, late R. Irish A. 

John B. Parker, R. A. 

SirW. Cosset, R. E. 

George Cardew, R. E. 

W.G. Power, R. A. 

Alex. Macdonald, R. A. 

To he Lieutenant- Colonels 
in the Army. 
Majors:— 

Wm. Barton Tylden, R. E. 

Thos. Blandshord, R. E. 

Thos. Dyneley, R. A. 

Wm Reid,R.E. 

Henry Baynes, hp R. A. 

Wm. B. Dundas, R. A. 

Wm. Webber, hp R. A. 

John N. Weils, R. E. 

Wm. Brereton, R. A. 

Anthony Emmett, R. E. 

Edm. Yeomans Walcott* R. A. 

To he Majors in the Army. 
Captains 

Edward Sabine, R. A. 

Richard Z. Mudge, R. E. 

Arch. Walker, R. E. 

Sherborne Williams, R. E.' 

Fred. English, R. E. 

Alex. Browu, R. E. 

WilliamC. Ward,R. E. 

William Dunn, R. A. 

Zacchary C. Bayly, R. A. 

James Gordon, R. E. 

George Barney, R. E. 

Edwin Cruttenden, R. A. 


Harry D. Jones, R. E. 

Allen Cameron, R.A. 

Rich. H. Bonnycastle, R. E. 
James Sinclair, R. A. 
Anthony Marshall, R. E. 
George F. Thompson, R. E. 
James Gray. R. A. 

Robert S. Piper, R. E 
Sir George Gimis, R. E. 
Philip Barry, H. E. 

James Fogo, R. A. 

Hon. W. Arbuthnot. R. A. 
Henry Blachley, R. A. 
James A. Chalmer, R. A. 
Forbes Maclean, R. A. 
William R.Ord, R. E. 
William H. Stopford, R. A. 
Lloyd Dowse, R. A. 

George J.Belson, R. A. 
Peter D. Stewart, R. A. 
Robert F. Romer. R, A. 
Roger Kelsall, R. E. 

Rich. C. Molesworth, R. A. 
William Bell, R, A. 

George B. Fraser, R. A. 
Matthew Louis, R. A. 

Thos. Grantham, R.A. 
Henry J. Savage, R. E. 
Francis Haultam, R. A. 
John Gordon, R. A. 

Marcus A. Waters, R. E. 
Pannel Cole, R. E. 

Poole V. England, R. A. 
Irwine Whitty, R. A. 

Henry L. Sweeting, R. A. 
Fre<lerick Wright. R. A. 
James H. Wood, R, A. 
William E. Jackson, R. A. 
Basil H. Heron, R. A. 
William Saunders, R. A. 
Edward Matson, R. E. 
James C. Victor, R. E. 
Crlghton Grierson, R. E. 
George Durnford, R. A. 
George Pringle, R, A. 
Richard J. Baron, R. E. 
Charles Dalton, R. A. 

James R. Colbrouke, R. A. 


Royal Marines. 

War Office^ Jan. 10, 1837. — His Majesty has been pleased to appoint the follow- 
ing Officers, of the Royal Marines, to take rank by Brevet, as under-mentioned. 
Commissions to bear date 10th January 1837 


To he Major- Generals in 
the Army. 

Colonels 

Sir John Boscawen Savage 
Robert M'Cleverty 

To he Lieut.- Cols, in ditto. 

Majors:— 

John Wright 


Nathaniel Cole 
George Peebles 
Edward Bmlie 
John Owen 
Peter Jones 

To he Majors m Idte Army, 
Captains:— 

Charles Meneies 


Henry John Murton 
James Hull Harrison 
William Fergusson 
Julius Fleming 
Richard Swale 
Joseph Walker 
Thomas Peebles 


EAST-INDIA COMPANY’S FORCES. 


War Office^ Jan. 17, 1837.— HU Majesty has been pleased to appoint tlie under- 
mentioned Officers, of the East-India Company’s Forces, to take rank by Brevet in his 
Majesty’s Army in the East-Indies only, as follow : commissions to be dated lOth 
January 1837 , 


To he Generals. 


Lieut-Generalst— 
William Kinsey 
Robert Phillips 
Sir Robert Blair, K.C.B. 
Robert Bell. 


To he Lieutenant- Generals, 

Major-Generab :— 

John Dighton 
Lambert Loveday 
Sir John Doveton, K.C.B. 
Nathaniel Forbes 


Sir John Arnold, K.C.B. 

John William Morris 
Thomas Marriott 
John Skelton 
George Dick 

To be 
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1337.] Hme Intelligence, 

East-India Company’s Forces.— conft'nW. 


foheMc^r-GeMrah. 
jimM CaMwell 

&W.U 

William Roome 

John Luther Richardson 
David Leighton 
William Blackburn 
Charle* Deacon 
James Welsh 
William Brooki 
Thomas Corsellia 
John Nicholas Smith 
Charles Farran 
James Russell 
Donald Macleod 
Sir Joseph O’Halloran 
Marlin White 
Edward Boardman 
Cieorge Wahab 
David Courtney Kenny 
Josiah Marshall 
Rii'hard Pcxlmore 
Rolicrt Houstoun 
James D. Sherwood 
Arthur Molesworth 
John Grecnstrect 
Kobert Stevenson 
Christopher Fagan 
vVilliam Casement 
William Croxton 
James Rutherford Lumley 
William Comyn 
Sir George M. Cox, Bart 
Manasseh Lopez Pereira 
Thomas PoUok 
John Rose 
William Munro 
George Rees Kemp 
Henry Roome 
John Munro 
John Cunningham 


Charles Thos. Geo. Bishop 
John Alex Paul Macgrcgor 
Alexander Llmond 
James David GreenhtU 
Jeffrey Prcndergast 
William Richards 
Alexander Duncan 
Thomas Whitehead 
Robert James Latter. 
Thomas Stewart 
Jerry Francis Dyson 
William Douglas Cleiland 
Robert Patton 
William Hill Perkins 
John Doveton 
Alexander Fair 
David Foul is 
Duncan MM'herson 
Clements Brown 
William Farquhar 
William Hopper 
Sir Thomas Anburcy 
James Law Lushington 
Benj. Wm. Dowden Sealy 
William Charles Fraser 
William Gilliert 
James Salmond 

To he Majors. 

Captains 
William Ogilvie 
George Washington Gibson 
John Lawrie 
James Cocke 
Charles Andrews 
Edward Pettmgal 
William Henry Foy 
John Willis Watson 
Henry Peach Keighley 
Roltert Decher 
John Brandon 
John Cowslade 
John Cameron 
William Hough 
Fred. George Lister 


Henry Clapton Barnard 
William (fuWtt 
William Pasmore 
Robert Stewart 
Benjamin Blake 
Robert Hawkes 
John Mackenzie 
George Hutchinson 
George Freer Holland 
Hugh Sibbald 
Stephen Moody 
John James Farrington 
Henry Molicrley 
George Brooke 
Frederick Henrv Sandys 
Thomas Lumsden 
James Oram Clarkson 
Thomas Croxton 
George Joseph B. Johnston 
Bi^nJ. B. Hitchens 
Hugh Roliertson Murray 
James Richard Culnett 
Sir Roliort Colquhoun, Bart. 
Peter Johnston 
Charles Snell 
('harles Edward Davis 
Richard Gardner 
Alexander Mackintosh 
Theophiliis Bolton 
Henry Francis Calcy 
Richard Hayldon 
Charles Rogers 
George Arthur Kempland 
William Henderson 
Thomas Tlinbrell 
Robert Butler 
William Stokoe 
Charles St. John Grant 
James Malton 
William Macleod 
John Rolison Womum 
Benjamin Ashe 
James Steel 
John Barclay 


DEBATE AT THE EAST-INDIA HOUSE. 


East-Imlia House, Jan. 4, 

A special general Court of Proprietors 
of East-India Stock was this day held at 
the Company’s House inLeadeiihalUstreet. 
suferannuatIonSj etc. 

The minutes of the last court having 
been read — 

The Chairman (Sir J. R. Carnac, Bart.) 
begged leave to lay before the court, con- 
formably with the by-law, cap. 6, sec. 19, 
a list of superannuations, allowances, and 
compensations, granted to certain servants 
of the East-India Company in England, 
under the 53d George III. cap. 155, 
sec. 93. 

PENSION TO SIR J. CAMPBELL. 

*^0 Chairman, — “ I have now to ac- 
quaint the court, that it is specially sum- 


moned for the purpose of submitting for 
confirmation, the resolution of the general 
court of the 21st December, approving the 
resolution of the Court of Directors of the 
30th of November 1836, granting to Sir 
John Campbell, late envoy from the Go- 
vernment of India to the court of Persia, 
a pension of £400 per annum, upon the 
grounds therein stated.” 

The resolution having been read— 

The Chairman moved, “ That this court 
do confirm the said resolution,” 

The Dqmty Chairman (John Loch, 
Esq.) seconded the motion, which was 
carried unanimously. 

The court, then, on the question, ad- 
journed. 



140 PRICES OF EUROPEAN GOODS IN THE EAST. [p,,, 

N.B. TAe letters P.C, denote prime cost, or manujhcturers* prices ; A, advance (per eent.J on thesam 
D. discount (jter eent.J on the same; N.D. no denuttuL—The bazar mautui is equal to 88 fc. 
drs., and IW bazar maunds equal to 110 faetorp maunds. Goods sold bp Sa. Rupees R, mds,’ T 
5 to 8 per cent, more than wlten sold bp Ct.Rupees F. mds.—The Madras Candy equal to 
Surat Candy is equal to 746i tb. The Pecul is equal to 133J lb. The Cargo is 20 pieces. ' 


CALCUTTA, September 22, 1836. 


Rs.A. Rs. A. 

Anchors.... Sa.Rs.cwt. 10 0(d), 15 0 

Bottles 1<KH2 0 - 12 « 

Coals 11. md. 1, 2 — 1 3 

Copper Sheathing', 1(1-32 ..F.md 37 0 — 37 3 

Brasiers’, do. 37 8 — 38 0 

Thick sheets do. 

Old Gross do. 37 0 — 37 4 

Bolt do. 37 4 - 37 10 

Tile do. 30 0 — 3(1 12 

Nalls, assort do. 34 0 — 33 0 

Peru Slab Ct.Rs.do. 37 0 - 3« « 

Russia Sa.Rs. do. 

Copperas do. 2 2 — 24 

Cottons, chintz pee. 

Muslins, assort do. 1 0—12 Jt 

Yarn 1(1 to 170 inor. 0 (1 — 0 

Cutlery, flue 1(1 to20A. to P.C, 

Glass 5 A. — 20A. 

Hardware 30 D. — .500. 

Hosiery, cotton 5 A. — .'iOA. 

Ditto, silk 15to370.toP.C 


R8.A. Rs.\ 

, Iron, Swedish, sq.. .Sa.Rs. F.md. 5 10 (eft 51 .; 

; flat do. 5 11 - 5 

, English, sq do. 3 0-31 

; flat do. 3 0 — 31 

I Bolt do. 3 1—3 0} 

j fehret do. 5 4—5 iV 

Nails cwt. 8 8 — 14 li 

I, Hoops F.md. 5 4 — 5 (, 

! Kentledge cwt. 1 0 — i ij 

I Lead, Pig F. md. 7 4 — 7(1 

j uristJimpcd do. 7 1 — 7 0 

Millinery 5 U. to 25 0. 

I Shot, patent bag 3 0 — 3 14 

I Spelter Ct.Hs. F. md. 7 10 — 7 ij 

' Stationery 201). — .35 O. 

Steel, English Ct.Rs. F. md. (1 4 — (1 i{ 

, Swotiish do. 7 12 — (( 0 

I Tin Pi-»t(s Sa.Rs. boxs 18 8 — 11» 0 

I Woollens, Broad tlotli, fine ..yd. 5 8 — 12 0 

' coarse and middling. ... 13 — 40 

' Flannel fine 0 14 — 1 4 


MADRAS, September 7, 18:i6. 




Rs. 


Rs. 

Bottles 


16 

17 

Copper, Sheet 

...candy 287 


200 

Bolt 

do. 

218 


225 

Old 


230 


240 

Nails, assort 

do. 

31.5 

— 

320 

Cottons, ('hintz 

... piece 

4 

— 

5 

— ■ Ginghams 

....do. 

2 

— 

3 

Longcloth, fine .... 

. ...do. 

!) 

— 

14 

Cutlery, coarse 


OA. 


10\. 

Glass and Earthenware .. 


lOA. 


2.5A. 

Hardware 


lOA. 


15A. 


1.5 A. - 


Hosiery 

Iron, Swedish candy 40 

— English bar do. 20 

— Flat and bolt do. 2(; 


Rs. 


Rs. 


Ironlloop'! candy 11) 2ii 

Nails do. 110 - 11.5 

Load, Pig do. 42 — 4.5 

Sheet do. :i8 — 40 

Millineiy P.C. — 20 A. 

Shot, patent hag 3 — 3} 

.Spelter candy 40 

Stationery 1.5D. — 20 D 

Steel, English candy .50 — .5.5 

Swedish do. Til) — (i> 

Tin Plates box 10 — 17 

20 A. Woollens, Broadcloth, fine 10\ — 15A. 

50 coarse lOA. — 28 

— Flannel , fine l()tol2Ans.pr.yd 

— , Ditto, coarse 7toflAns. do. 


HOMBAY, September 17, l.SIJii. 


Rs. 

Anchors cwt. 12 

Bottles doz. 1 

Coals ton 10 — 

Copper, Sheathing, l(J-;i2 ....cwt. CB 

Thick sheets do. (18 

Plato bottoms do. flO 

Tile do. 

Cottons, Chintz, &c., &c 

— Longrioths 

Muslins 

Other goods 

Yarn, Nos. 20 to 100 ... . lb, 0.12J — 

Cutlery, table P.C. 

Glass and Earthenware 20 D. — : 

Hardware P. C. 

Hosiery, half hose P.C. 


- .57 


I Rs. 

Iron, Swedish St. candy 53 (d), 

— - Englisli do. 40 — 

; Hoops cwt. 7 

NaiU do. 14 — 

' Sheet do. 7 .O 

I Rodforliolts St. candy 40 

; do. fornails do. 43 — 

Lead, Pig cwt. 11.8 

' Sheet do. 1 1 

I Millinery P.C. 

Shot, patent cwt. 10 

.Spelter do. 0.8 

Stationery 20D. 

Steel, Swedish tub 10 

iTln Plates box 10 

jWoollens, Broadcloth, fine ..yd. 4 — 

! Flannel, fine 1.8 — 


Rs. 

3.5 

Tj 


CANTON, July 5, 1836. 


Drs. DrsJ 

Cottons, Chintz, 28 yds piece 3 5 

Longeioths do. 3 — 10 

Muslins, 20 yds do. — — 

Cambrics, 48 yds do. 5—0 

Bandannoes do. 2 —2.30 

Yam. Nos. 16 to 50 pecul 38 — >'• 

Iron, Bar do. — 

Rod ..do. 2| — 

Lead, Pig do. 5i — 


Smalts pecul 

Steel, Swedish tub 

jWoollens, Broadcloth yd. 

do. ex super yd. 

Camlets at Lintin pee. 

Do. Dutch do. 

I Long Ells do. 

ITin, Straits pecul 

'’Tin Plates box 


Drs. Drs. 
30 @ 

3.75 - 

1 -1.30 
2.50 - 2.75 
28 

36-38 
8i-- 
16 - 

7 - 
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SINGAPORE, August 20, 1836. 
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Dm. Drs. 

Anchors peoul 6 ^ 7i 

Bottles 1**^ 3 — 3J 

Copper Nalls and Sheathing • . • .pecul 33 34 

Cottons, Madapollams, 24y(l. by ;V)in. pcs. 2 — 2i 

Imlt. Irish 24 .‘U-aGdo. 2 — 2j 

Longcloihs 38 to 40 • • • • 34-;« do. 4i — R 

■■ do. do .%finedo. 6J — 0 

do. do 40-44 do. 4 — (ij 

do. do 44-54 do. .5 — 9 ' 

— 54 do. — — 

Prints, 7-h* fOloKM do. 3 — 21 

0-8. do. 2,1 — 21 

Cambric, 12yds. by 45 to 50 in., - do. — 21 

Faconet, 20 40 • • 44 • •• do. 2 — 21 

Lappets, 10 40 • • 44 — do. 1 — 

Chintz, fancy colours do. 3 — 5 


Cotton Hkfs. imit. Battick, dblo.- doz. 

— do. do PulUcat cloz! la ® 2 

Xwjst, 30 to 4(1 pecul 50 — 55 

Hardware, and coarse Cutlery scarce&wanted 

Iron, Swttlihh ppeul 4* — 6 

. E"(l‘‘sh . _ 4 

7— Nad. rod • 

Lead, Fir ao. 

do. 

Shot, patent 

.Steel, Swedish do. 41 - 4I 

— KnRbsh ao. _ _ 

IWoollens, LongKIU pcs. 9 _ jo 

I Cam Wets ao. 25 — .10 

LadiCh’ tloth yik "l — *2 


4 - 41 

5 — 51 
5 - 51 


Cnkntta, Sept. 22, lH3fi.— Extensive sales of Book 
Muslins, Lajipets, Cambrics, Mulls, and Jaconets, 
if fine and middling qualities, have been made, the 
two last named at a slight improvement, the others 
nl imaltered rates. Longclotlis, Madapolams, and 
Coarse Jaconets are heavy of sale In Printed 
Goods there has been some demand for Bengal 
Stripes, and single Coloured Chintzes, with rather 
.in advance in prices; other kinds neglected. Cing- 
imnis, of good patterns, are scarce, and .sales in 
lonscquencc very trifling.— T lie sales of White 
l arn, during the week, h.ive been made at rather 
better rates, and a furtlicr improvement may be 
expected. For Coloured Yarn, particularly Orange, 
there has been more demand, at jirioes looking up. 
—The Woollen Market flat.— .Several of your quo- 
tations for Metals arc altered m consequence of 
transaitions reported from the Bazaar; tlunclias 
Iwen some demand for Sheet (Jopper on account of 
Government for carnage, but the prices offered 
Ix'ing under the Bazaar value, no sales we believe 
have been made.— Pc. Cur. 


Madim, Sept, 7, IFl'lfl.— 'I'he M.irket is now abun- 
dantly supplied with almost every description of 
Europe Articles, and our prices barely supported. 

tinmhtin, Sept. 17, lFt.3t:.— Piece Goods continue 
in fair demand. 

Son'iipore, Sepf. 1.5, lli;i(!.—The Market for Cot- 
ton Pica* .Gootis is now rather heavily supplied 
with most descriptions, but .is prii es rontinuc high 
in England, and the demand for the next three 
moutiis expected to lie gotul, holders arc firm at 
present favourable puces.- The importations of 
MulcTwist dm ing the week amount to about 146 
IwUw of Grey, and (K) of coloured, which, In addi- 
tion to previous sujiplies, render stocks rather 
heavy. The Bugis praliiis arc now licginning to 
ariivc, and the demand for Twist is improving,- 
Thc unporiations of Woollens by the late arrivals 
havelxx*n very mmleiate, owing to which, higher 
prices than prevailed last season are demanded. 


INDIA SECURITIES AND EXCHANGES. 


Cakutla, &/)/. 2.'), 1836. 

Government Seem ities. 

Buy. Sell. 

First or old 5 per rent. Lo.an, 

1st class, Prera. 0 12 0 « 

Second 5 per cent, according 

to Nos. Prern. 10«4 12 0J2«4 4 

Third 5 per cent 4 4 3 12 

4 per cent, old Disc. 0 9 « 12 

5 per cent, transfer Loan 

1835-36 Prem. 13 8 13 0 


Bank Shares. 

Bank of Beng.(.Sa. Us.10,000) Pm.Sa. Rs.6,150o 6,050 
inionBank..(Co.R8. 2,7<X0„ „ 700a 600 

Bank of Bengal Bates. 

I^hcount on private bills 7 0 per cent. 

Ditto on government andsalary bills 4 0 do. 
interest on loans on govt, paper .... 5 0 do. 


f. Rate of Exchange. 

Dn London, at six months' sight— to buy, 2s. Oid.; 
to sell, 2s. l^d. per Company’s Rupee. 


Bombay, iSept. 17, 1836. 

Exi hanges. 

Dills on London, at 6 mo. sight, 2 b. Id. to 28. lid. 
|M*r Kupcc. 

OnCak’utta, atOO days’ sight, 107.4 to 107.8 Bom- 
bay Rs. per 100 Sirra Rupees. 

On Madra.s, at ,'10 days’ sight, 102.4 to 102.12 Bom- 
bay Us. per 100 Madras Rs. 

Government Securities. 

5per cent. Loan of 1822-23, J(I7.12 to 108 per do. 
Ditto of 1825-2(1, 108.12 to 1 1 1.8 per ditto. 

Ditto of 1829-30, 111.8 to 111.12 per ditto. 

4 per cent. Loan of 18;t2-33, HJ(i.l2 to 106.14 per do. 
Ditto of IKIS 36, 99.12 to 100 Company’s Rs. 


SingaporCf Sept. 15, 1836. 
Exchanges. 

On London, 6 mo. sightr 48. 7d. per Sp. dollar. 
On Bengal, gov. bills, none. 


Madrasy Sept. 7, 1836. 

n Government Securities. 

?®"[jlttable Loan of 18th Aug. 182.5, five p 
Prem.-2 disc. 

percent.— 3 prem. 

P« cent.-2!disr. 

“dto ditto New four per cent.-2i disc. 

On . , Exchange. 

« i-ondon, at fl months, 28. per Madras Rupee 


Cantiin, July 5, 1836. 

Exchanges, &c. 

On London, 6* mo. sight, 4s. M. to48.94d.por .Sp.D. 
E. I. Co.’8 Agents for advances on consignments, 
48. 8d. 

OiiBengal.— Private Bills, 30 days 220 Co.’sRB.per 
IflO Sp. Dois.— Company's Bills, .30 days, 218 
Co.’s Rs. per ditto. 

On Bombay, ditto, 22() to 222 ditto. 

Sycee Silver at LiiUin, 34 to 4 percent, prem. 


LIST of SHIPS Trading to INDIA and Eastwardof the CAPE of GOOD HOPE. 


{ ) IP*., 




1837 .] InkUigence. 

LONDON PRICE CURRENT, January 24, 1837. 


EAST-1N1)1A and china fhoduci. 


£. 8, d. £. 8. d’ 

Coffee. Batavia cwt. 2 9 0 @ 2 13 0 

Samaraiig 2 d 0 — 2 7 0 

Cheribon 3 U U — 3 8 0 

Sumatra 2 0 () — 2 4 0 

Ceylon 2 8 0 - 2 11 0 

Mocha 2-14 0 — fi 0 

Cotton, Surat lb 0 0 4 — 0 0 

^ Madras 0 0 4i - 0 0 

. — . Bengal 0 0 4 — 0 0 

Bourbon none — 

Drugs & for Dyeing. 

Aloes. Epatica cwt. 12 0 

Anniseeds, Star 3 0 

Borax, Refined 3 3 o 

— Unrefined 3 14 0 — 

Camphire, inchests .... 9 15 0 

Cardamoms, Malabar- >lb 0 2 6 — 0 3 

. — Ceylon 0 1 4 — 0 1 

Cassia Buds cwt. 3 d 0 — 3 10 

i— Mgnea 2 Id 0 — 3 2 

Castor Oil lb 0 0 4i - 0 0 


£. a. d. 

Mother-o’-Pearl 

Shells, China I 3 

Nankeens piece . 

Rattans 100 0 2 9 

Rice, Bengal White. . . .cwt. O 12 C 

Patna 0 15 6 

.—-■Java. 0 10 0 

0 -Safflower 3 o 0 

7ijSago 7 0 
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£, 8. d. 
^500 


- 22 0 0 
-380 


China Root* • 


•cwt. 17 0 0 — 18 0 


Cubebs 2 19 0 — 3 

Dragon’s Blood 10 0 0 — 2.4 

Gum Ammoniac, drop . . d 0 0 — 8 0 

Arabic 2 15 0 — 4 8 

— Assafmtlda 1 10 0 — 4 15 

Benjamin, 3d Sort. . 3 10 0 — 10 0 


74 ' — Pearl li o 

I Saltpetre 25 u 0 

Silk, Company’s Bengal lb 0 15 o 

Novi — 

China Tsatlec 1 4 0 

Bengal Privilege — 

Taysam 0 16 0 

Spices, Cinnamon 0 5 6 

Cloves 0 1 0 

Mace 030 

Nutmegs ............ 044 

Ginger cwt. 12 0 

Pepper, Black lb 0 0 3J 

White 0 1 0 

Sugar. Bengal cwt. 1 0 0 

■" and China. 


• 0 6 

• 0 15 
- 0 16 
- 0 12 

• 8 0 
• 8 6 
- 18 0 
-27 6 
- 1 2 


1 7 0 


— Animi 4 10 

Gambogium 5 0 

i — Myrrh • • 4 10 

— Ollbanum 0 10 

Kino 12 0 

Lac Lake & 0 4 

— Dye 0 3 

— Shell cwt. 5 5 

— Stick 0 2 

Musk, China oz. 0 10 

Nux Vomica cwt. 0 8 

Oil, Cassia oz* 0 9 

— Cinnamon 0 4 

— Cocoa-nut. cwt. 1 14 

— Cajaputa oz. 0 0 

— Mace 0 0 

• — Nutmegs 0 1 2 

Opium none 

Rhubarl) 0 2 6 

Sal Ammoniac cwt. 3 6 0 

Senna lb 0 0 3 

Tunncrlc, Java cwt. 0 12 0 

— Bengal 0 18 0 

— China 1 7 o 

Galls, in Sorts none 

— . Blue 

Hides, Buffalo lb 0 0 


“88 
-17 0 

— 15 0 

- 2 10 


• Mauritius (duly paid) 
ml Java 


1 4 

2 10 0 
I 1 0 


-040 

-880 

- 0 3 10 

- 1 13 6 
0 8 6 
0 9 6 

-096 

-006 

-003 

-015 

~ 0 T "6 

3 7 0 
-012 

- 0 14 0 I 

- 1 1 0 I 

- 1 10 0 


Manilla and Java 

Tea, Bohea. lb 

Congou 

Souchong 

Caper 

1 Cainpoi 

I Twankay — 

, Pekoe, (Orange, &c.). . 

■ Hyson Skin 

Hyson — 

Young Hyson — 

Gunpowder, Imperkl — 

Tin, Banca cwt. 4 10 0 

Tortolbeshell lb 1 2 0 

Vermilion ...lb 0 4 6 

Wax cwt, 8 0 0 

Wood, Saunders Red ..ton 9 0 o 

Ebony 18 0 0 

Sapan 8 10 0 


0 6 
2 2 
0 0 
0 1 

1 13 
1 12 

2 16 


0 0 
9 8 
1 7 
8 0 


0 
4i 
9 
0 
0 
6 

I 12 0 


^ - Ox and Cow 

Indigo, Blue and Violet. . . . 
— ■ Ex, fine BI. and Violet 

— Purple and Violet .... 

— Fine Violet 

— ■ Mid. to good Violet.. 

— Violet andCopper .... 

— Copper 

— Con8umIng,mjd.tofine 
• — Do. ord. and low .... 

■ — Do. very low 

— Madras, mid. to good 

— Oude, ord 


0 0 3 


0 0 4 
0 0 4 


■ 1 IB 0 

. bUT 0 
- 10 0 0 
• 20 0 0 
- 15 0 0 


— 8 


AiJSTUALAhlAN PKODUCE. 

Cedar Wood. foot 0 0 0 — 0 0 7 

OH, Fish tun 43 0 0 - 46 0 0 

Whalflxmc ton 160 0 0 170 0 0 

Wool, N. S. Wales, viz. 

Best lb 0 2 6 — 0 3 2 

Inferior 0 16 — 027 

V. D. Land, »is. 

Best 0 2 3 — 0 2 6 

Inferior 0 10 — 023 

SOUTH AFRICAN PRODUCE. 

Aloes .cwt. 1 10 6 — I 14 0 

; Ostrich Feathers, und .... lb — > 

Gum Arabic cwt. 1 5 I) — 1 10 0 

Hides, Dry lb 0 0 4J — 0 0 6i 

Salted 0 0 31 — 0 0 5 

Oil, Palm.. cwt. 115 0 

Raisins — 

Wax 7 10 0 — 9 0 

Wine,Cape,M.ad.,bcst->pipe15 « 0 — 18 0 w 
— Do.2d&3d quality .... 12 0 0 — 14 0 6 

Wood, Teak load 9 6 0 — 10 10 0 

Wool lb. 0 1 0 — 0 3 0 


bO 


PRICES OF SHARES, January 27, 1837. 


DOCKS. 

(Stock),.. 

Won (Stock)... 

“LKatherintfi 

5 JJn Debentures 

Ditto ditto 

1 Price. 

Dividends. 

Capital 

Shares 

of. 

Paid. 

Books Shut 
for Dividends. 

116 
. 56 

. 90 

! 1004 

£. 

— p. cenL 
24 p.cent. 
44 p.ccnt. 
44 p. cent. 

£. 

498,667 

3,238,000 

1,352,752 

£. 

100 

“ST 

March. Sept. 
June. Dec. 

Jan. July 

5 April. 5 Oct. 

5 April 5 Oct. 
June. Dec. 

^«*‘-IndIa (Stockr... 

.' 1054 

5 p. cent. 

1,380,000 

- 

- 

.Miscellaneous. 

.i 

. 58 

. 14 

. 1 dis. ■ 


10,000 

5,000 

10,000 

100 

40 

100 

264 

40 

17 

6 

— 


WoLFK, Brothers, 33, Change Alley, 
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THE LONDON MARKETS, January 24, 1837. 


Su/tnr.->In the early and middle part of last 
week there was but little business done in the 
WesMndla Market, and prices gave way, but to- 
wards the close there was rather a better demand 
at the decline. The stock of West India sugars is 
now 24,143 hhds. and trs. being 4,434 more than 
last year. The stock of Mauritius is now 23,941 
bags, which is 2U,40.‘> less than last year. The prices 
of Mauritius continue on the decline, and the de- 
mandby private contract has only been to a mode- 
rate extent. In the absence or pu,blic sales of 
Bengal there has been but a limited demand by 
private contract, although there are sellers at a 
further reduction in prices; arrivals admissible for 
home coiiHumption at the 24s. duty may be looked 
for early in May ; for Siam the buyers have been 
compelled to pay prices nearly equal to those which 
they have been asking of late ; Manilla have not 
been even empiired after, although there arc sailers 
on easier terms; of Java the markes continues to 
be without a supply. 

The middling grocery descriptions of 
Drilish plantation continue to lie much in tlemand, 
more particularly the best qualities, of which the 
supply at market is still short. The price of East 
India sorts, admissible for consumption at tlie low 
rate of duty, have been steady, but the reipiest 
has been only for limited parcels. In Mocha but 
few transactions have taken place privately, but 
the buyers have been compelled to pay full prices. 

Indiffo , — The following is Messrs. Patry and 
Pasteur’s report of the result of the January 
public sales of indigo, which commenced on the 
17 th Inst., and closed this day. 

** The quantity declared for sale was .5,135 chests, 
which presented the following assortment you 


chests fine shipping qualities; I.SOO middliniiin 
good ill).; l.ono ordinary shipping and fine L? 
sumiiig qualities; 800 ordinary to middling rn ' 
sumers ; 470 »'rdinary, very low sorts and dn^' 
140 Kurpah; 08 Madras; 2 Manilla; ^ 
During the progress of the sales. 383 chests werM 
withdrawn. The sale began without spirit, aU 
proprietors who seemed unwilling to sulim.t 
lower prices than those of October, boiiiTht in . 
considerable proportion of the marks which i),utspl} 
the first day; the part however which was sold 
was at a reduction of 3d to 4d. on all undecided’ 
defective, and mixed gootls. whilst the small nro’ 
IMirtion of good and fine brought last Sales’ nrue 
to M. advance : there has l^n a good comiietition 
for these sorts throughout the sale, both for extiort 
and home trade. As the sale proceeilcd, biivers 
came forward more freely, and m many instani es 
the rates paid were fully equal to the averaceol 
the last .sale; that was chiefly the case in the iriarks 
where the buying in system was the least used 
All the low descriptions, which are classeil as 
Oudos have gone oft‘ very heavily, at a decline of 
(kl. to fkl. ; which may be accounted for, by thei 
relative value having been kept too high of late 
and the home consumers finding their account in 
u.sing better descriptions. The Madras and Kur- 
pahs in the sale were in general of very ordinary 
miality, (hicfiy mixed and very objectionalile, 
they sold heavily at a decline of .3d to 4d. on the 
prices of last sale. The quantity bought m is 
alxiur 14(K) chests.” 

Lac t)i/e — The market for this article is ste.iily. 

OiWwi.— The large sales have made the market 
dull, but the prices of Kast-lndian remain firm. 


DAIL\ PRICES OF STOCKS, ^rom December 27, 1836, lo January 25, 



Bank 1 

3Pr. Ct.'3 Pr.(’t.'3JPr.rt.l 


Stock. 1 

Red. 

Consols. 1 

i Red. 

28 

— 

88i88;} 

Shut, j 

96596? 

29 

— 

88 88 


96^965 

30 

— 


' — 

96.* 96? 

31 

Jan.i 

209 

|88|885 

— 

97j^97A 

2 

209 

,88^-89 

— 

97} 97^ 

3 

209^210 

;89i89^ 

— 

97598 

4 

209 

88589i 

— 

\97p7^ 

5 

— 1 

88589^ 

— 

197} 97.1 


New3j Long I India Consols [ India 
'‘“.(’cnt. Annuities.' .Stock, jforacct. Bonds. 


Shut. 
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Exch. 

Bilk 


!89}89i, 88189 |97§97l!97l97^' 157 
:89?90 !89i89i'97?98 1974978: 1.5’ 


Shut. 10 III)' 18 

- - .20 

— ,S9]89pl Mp22 

— !89>90-|12 ]5i>'24 

— ;89i90i H 16p26 

— ,89590 ^ 14 1gV2() 

— |89-g90j^l.‘3 U)’p!26 

— 189190^12 14p21 
,254»4^89i’90M2 I6p'20 
' — j90:j9n|l0 12p'20 

— [90^91 111 14p!21 



I — |90|90i 89i90i;98 98j| 


|97i97f| — I 255i 89^89^12 14p22 
ir. I -'i|97-i98 ,15ji I5yi| — ;8yf.S9Jl2 14p'21 

- 89}89.iil0 I8p!l8 

17 209^210 89|90 89^89^ 98*98 ’,97|97i' 15j^ 255A6 89i89l!l0 I.VI 8 

18 210 210i 90g9U 89^91 i 98|99^|98j98| 15^ 15^^2.76^8 '89|9U 1 1 15p'J9 

19 — |91i92i90i9l|99j o| 991 99| 1 5i 15^260 2 ,9oJ9l|l7 20p'23 

20 210 |90|90J 90^901,98599 98i98| 15 15^260^1 9oJ903 21 23pl25 

90i90i89j90 98|99 I9«i98i'l4|5 15 259 60 89|90 I 2 I 23p26 

23 206^207^1 90 J |89j90 '98598J.97J98 '14J 1543' — 22p25 

24 205i206i90il90i89590^9H^98|97|985l44 15 I 258 89i89|l9 20p24 

25 204^205 90|90| 89j90i 98|99 '98 98i Hjg 15 — '89^901 17 20p20 


2 I 1 , 

22 |> 

2.’)i> 

26)1 

28i) 

28p' 

28p! 

27pi 

22p| 

22p; 

24p 
25pi 
25p,' 
25p 
24 p 
24p 
21p 
20p 

23p 

26p 

27p, 

28P| 

27pi 

26pj 

25p; 


Fmsderick Barry, Stock and Share Broker, 7 | Birchin Lane, CornhiU^ 
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ASIATIC INTELLIGENCE, 


<?al(utta. 

miscellaneous. 

THE jKrrooa teials. 

The following is as copious a digest as 
m can afford space for of the proceed! ngs, 
important in several points of view, on the 
trial of the three Sravugees, on charges 
connected with the outrages perpetrated at 
Jeypoor, on the 4th June 18S5. 

The trial commenced on the SOth June 
183Ii. at Natanee-ka bagh, near the city 
of Jeypoor. The members of the court 
were;— 1. Thakoor Prithee Singh, of 
Toruree, Khungarot; 2. Thakoor Madboo 
Singh, of Miindhawa, in Shekliawatec, 
Sliekhawul; 3. Thakoor Bukhtawiir Singh, 
ion of Soomer Singh, Thakoor of Puchc- 
wur, Khungarot ; 4. Hindoo Muljee, 
vakeel of Bikaner, of the Jain faitli, tribe 
Oswal ; 5. Sirdar Muljee Poorohit, vakeel 
of Jesulmer, Bramin. Lieut.>Col. Spiers, 
P. A. and Capt. Thoresby, P. A. were 
present 

On the prisoners, Deewan TJmur Chund, 
Sivu Lai Sahoo and Manik Chund Bhaosa, 
being brought into court, the warrant 
constituting the court was read aloud. The 
following is a translation of the warrant ; 

Pursuant to instructions proceeding 
from the Governor-general of India in 
Council, Thakoor Prithee Singh, Thakoor 
Madhoo Singh; Bukhtawur Singh, son 
of Soomer Singh, Thakoor of Puchewur ; 
and Hindoo Muljee, vakeels of Bikaner 
and Jesulmer, are appointed hy Lieut.- 
col. Alves, agent to the Govcrnor-general 
and the Juepoor government, conjointly, 
members of a court convened to inquire 
into matters connected with the treachery 
manifested, and the atrocious acts per- 
petrated, at Juepoor, on the 4th of June, 
18.')5 i and to sentence, according to their 
several degrees of guilt, all such persons 
as shall be convicted before it of having 
bMn implicated in any way whatsoever 
with reference to the aforesaid occurrences. 
You are commanded and exhorted to in- 
vntigate and decide according to the 
dictates of truth and justice.” 

(The original has the seal of the Baj, 
and the counter-signature of Lieut.-col. 
Alves, A.G.*G.) 

An address to the members of the court 
wu read and entered in the minutes, as 
follows 

” The court has been convened, pursuant 
*0 instructions emanating from tlie Gover- 
nor-general of India in Council, for the 
P^formance of duties of an arduous and 
important nature; and in entrusting you 
With the discharge of which, the British and 
Juepoor Governments expect that you wilt 
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spare yourselves no expense of labour and 
attention, but use every exertion practicable, 
to acquire a thorough and efficient know, 
ledge of the whole of the evidence, docu. 
mentary and oral, criminatory and excul- 
patory, which shall be adduced before you, 
w'ith respect to each of the prisoners brought 
forward for trial; and to appreciate the 
several portions of it at their true and just 
value, according to the best of your judg- 
ment and belief. In cases wherein you 
may decide upon the guilt of the accused, 
it will also be your duty to award such 
penalties as you shall judge to be com- 
mensurate with the extent and nature of 
each conviction. You are particularly and 
earnestly enjoined not to allow your minds 
to be biassed in any way by the condition 
or circumstances of any of the parties con. 
neeted with the approaching trials ; but to 
judge fairly and impartially, and with 
reference only to the peculiar charge or 
charges preferred against each individual ; 
bearing in mind that, though it is of great 
importance that none of those really guilty 
of instigating or participating in the atro- 
cious plot which originated and prompted 
the detestable acts of violence and blood- 
shed committed in the city of Juepoor, on 
the 4th of June 1835, should escape the 
punishment due to their crimes, yet that it 
is essentially requisite to guard against the 
condemnation of persons, who may be 
innocent, on insufficient grounds. The 
proceedings of this court will be submitted 
to the British Government ; besides which, 
no doubt, care will betaken to disseminate 
0 correct knowledge of tlicm throughout 
liajwara and other countries, whereby 
thousands will be enabled to learu how 
you have discharged the high trust reposed 
ill you. 

“(Signed) C. Tworisuy, ?. a.” 

Tlio charges against the prisoners are 
read. 

Deewan Umur Chund Sravugee, Sivu 
Lai Sahoo Sravugee, and Manick Chund 
Bhaosa Sravugee, arraigned on the follow- 
ing several charges : — 

Charges against Deewan Umur Chund, 

1st. Deewan Umur Chund Sravugee, 
charged with having, in concert with Sivu 
Lai Sahoo and others, conspired and plotted 
to subvert, by violent means, the existing 
administration of Juepoor; and in fur- 
therance of that object, instif^ted and 
employed a man named Futih Singh, alias 
Futih Dum, to assault with bis sword, at 
the Surdkee Peorhee, on the morning of 
the 4th June 1835, one or more of the 
gentlemen attached to the British agency; 
then at Juepoor, as tlwy were quitting the 
palace, after having been present at a 
(T) 
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Durbar held therein, which assault was 
actually made by the said Futih, who 
severely wounded Major Alves, agent to 
the Governor-general of India. 

2d. Having instigated and employed 
the same man to attack with his sword 
one or more of the gentlemen attached to 
the llritish agency, then at Juepoor, on 
the 4lh June 1835, with the further criminal 
intent to cause or promote a sanguinary 
conflict and riot in the city of Juepoor, 
which ass.nult, followed by a tumult and 
the shedding of blood, did actually take 
place. 

Charges against Sivu Lai Sahoo. 

1st. Sivu Lai Sahoo Sravugee, charged 
with having conspired and plotted to sub- 
vert, by violent means, the existing ad- 
ministration of Juepoor; in furtherance of 
which he instigated and employed a soldier 
named Hidayut Khan, or the said Ilidayut 
.Khan with another or others, to join in 
and promote a sanguinary aflray and riot, 
which was to originate in an assault to be 
made by a dependent of Deewan Uinur 
Chtind, at the Dcorhee of the palace, on 
the morning of the 4th June 1835. 

2d. Having instigated and employed 
the same to join in and further a scheme 
to produce or commence a sanguinary 
conflict and riot in the city of Juepoor, on 
the 4th Juno 1835, in consequence of 
which, the said Ilidayut Khan did actually 
lake an active part in the violent proceed- 
ings of the aforesaid day, including the 
perpetration of murders and the infliction 
of wounds. 

Charges against ManUt Chund Bhaosa. 

Manik Chund Bhaosa Sravugee, charged 
with having, at the instigation of Deewan 
Umur Chund Sravugee, or of Deewan 
Umur Chund and Sivu Lai Sahoo, or of 
the aforenamed individuals and others, 
incited and urged one Futih Singh, alias 
Futih Dorn, in the night intervening be- 
tween the 3d and 4th of June 1835, to 
assault with his sword one or more of ihc 
gentlemen attached to the British agency, 
then at Juepoor, as they quitted the palace, 
after a Durbar held therein on the 4tb 
June 1835. 

The first proceeding was to verify, by 
the oral declarations of the witnesses, cer- 
tain depositions made l>efore the Raj 
authorities in July 1835 (shortly after the 
transaction), relative to what passed at a 
meeting of Sravugees in the Chatsoo 
Mundur (or temple), which did not form 
a distinct charge against the prisoners, but 
was exhibited because there is an appa- 
rent connection between the resolution 
then averred to have been formed, and 
what did in reality take place.” 

One of these deponents, a Brahmin, who 
went to the temple out of curiosity (the 
prisoners being Jains, the mundur a Jain 
temple), declared that forty or fifty Sravu- 


gees were assembled there ; that it was ia 
March 1835, “the day when a mob as- 
saulted Tun Sagur Juli, outside one of 
the gateways of the city, and threw dust 
and sand at him;” that he observed two 
of the prisoners among them; that there was 
a consultation, and Umur Chund spoke of 
what had happened to Tun Sagurjee as a 
great injury to them all, and asked what 
hhuuld he done? that Sivu Lai mentioned 
that there had been a letter (note) from 
Sungheerjee (Jotha Ram), which was read 
in a low tone, and contained the word<;, 
“ Do sumething that shall be long had in 
remembrance;” that Umur Chund and 
others then went before the Thakoorjec 
and made a vow, that “although their 
lives should be sacrificed, they would exe- 
cute their purpose ;” that Sivu Lai re- 
marked that “ some plan must be devised 
for shaking the authority of the Rawuljee; 
that Umur Chund observed that they could 
make up a sum of half a lac or a lac of 
rupees, for the purpose of promoting the 
downfall of the Rawul, upon which Sivu 
Lai remarked that “ they should turn their 
designs towards the Ferungees, instead of 
conspiring directly against the Rawuljee, 
as that was the surest way of procuring the 
removal of the latter;” and that they 
pledged themselves to secresy. 

Another deponent, also a Brahmin, gives 
the following additional particulars. Ho 
states that whilst Umur Chund and the 
others wore in consultation, the former 
said, Shall we cause the Rawul to be 
killed?” to which Sivu Lai replied, ** If 
he be put to death he will nut know that 
he receives a just retribution for his acts:” 
and he advised that an assault should be 
made upon one or more of the Sahib Log, 
so that w'ounds but not death may ensue, 
which would embitter the Rawul’s future 
days; that the other three (Umur Chund, 
Gyanjee, and Rajoo Lai) approved of tins 
suggestion, and it was agreed that each 
should endeavour to find a man “to use his 
sword : ” the deponent added that ho dared 
not divulge this. 

The prisoners Umur Chund and Sivu 
Lai declared that these statements were 
false, and that they were not at the Chatsoo 
Mundur on the night mentioned. 

The deposition of Futih Singh on the 
8th June 1835 (four days after the affray), 
was then read, which set forth that he was 
a Toowur llajpoot, and had been em- 
ployed by Deewan Umur Chund in the 
police, but had been discharged; that 
about twenty or twenty-five days before 
he had come to Jeypoor, the Deewan told 
him be was not discharged, and ordered 
him to keep guard, with three others, in 
the mundur (temple), where the Shastras 
was read every evening, and the Sravugees 
attended to hear them ; that on the night pre- 
ceding the outrage, Deewan Umur Chund, 
Sivu Lai Sahoo, and others, were in the 
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temple, and speaking of attacking the 
Kerungees, and when it wanted four gAur- 
rte 5 of midnight, Manik Chund and Koonj 
Lai came to him, as they said, on the part 
of the person who held this conversation, and 
asked whether he was a man, telling him 
that next day there would be a durbar, 
and the Sahib Log would be there; that, 
when they came out into the Deorhee on 
their return, he was to fall upon them with 
his sword, and wound them more or less, 
whereby he would become famous, and his 
stipend should be doubled ; and that, at 
their bidding, he went to the Deorhee and 
attacked the Sahib with his sword. 

The depositions of Hidayul Khan Pathan 
and Shunkur, Brahmin (made likewise in 
June 18351, were then read. The former 
deposed that he was a sipahee in the baU 
lalion of Jiihangcer Khan, and had been 
suitioned for the last eight years at the 
house of Sivu Lai ; that ten days before 
the disturbance, Sivu Lai told him that 
there was to be a durbar, at which liawuljee 
and the Ferungee would be present, and 
that Rawuljee would receive an honorary 
dress, and that after the durbar a servant 
of Deewan Umur Chund would attack 
the Rawul or the Ferungee, when he 
(Hidayut Khan) must also do his best; 
that Sivu Lai added, “ We are the masters 
of the Raj— they will pass away like a hot 
wind ; they came to the Bagh (alluding 
10 the Majee-ka Bagh or Residency) be- 
fore, and went away again ; what injury 
did we then suffer? You will not be hurt 
by doing as you are bid that on being 
talked to in ttiis way, he agreed to the pro- 
p^ition ; that, on the morning of the 4th, 
Sivu Lai set off for the palace, but, before 
starting, he told deponent to remain where 
he was for the present, and follow when 
the disturbance began ; that, about two 
hours after, deponent heard a noise, and 
was told that swords had been used, and 
either the Rawul or the Ferungee had 
been killed ; deponent and Phool Khan 
•iiimediately ran to the Tripolya. A 
gentleman upon an elephant was at that 
linie gping along as fast as the animal 
eould move, and people were exclaiming, 
Swords have been at work in the palace, 
««d it is ordered that this person (the 
Sahib) shall not be permitted to get away.’* 
Deponent went on with the elephant, throw- 
•eg stones ; he also gave the elephant a 
^ound in the leg with his sword, which 
broke; the crowd went on until the Sahib 
into Ram Nath Poorhit’s temple: 
when this was stormed and broken into by 
*e tnob, deponent also went in, and stood 
small flight of steps close to the 
room in which Mr. Blake had sought 
*^“ge; that the walls of the chamber 
opened, and that Mr. Blake and a 
J*l**i***®® were killed with spears and 
L h u * afterwards went to Sivu 

« s house, washed his clothes, which were 


bloody, in consequence of the wounded 
chuprassee who was with Mr. Blake 
having clung to him for protection, and 
went to the quarters of Capt, Juhangecr 
Khan ; and that Sivu Lai then sent Meer 
Khan to desire him to go to his home for 
four days. 

This was deposed before the city au- 
thorities. On the 9th June he was ex. 
aniined before Captains Thoresby and 
Ludlow, when he stated “ Kieven days 
prior to the attack, Sivu Lai told me a 
disturbance would take place shortly at the 
Deorhee, and desired me to join the 
sipahee appointed by Deewan Umiir 
Chund, in fomenting the tumult. Sivu 
Lai was at the Deorhee when the attack 
was made upon Major Alves, and Mobun- 
jee, the brother of Sivu Lai, was at bis 
own house ; he sent me off to the Deorhee 
to bring tidings of what had taken place, 
Sivu Lai sent a message to Mohunjee that 
a conflict with swords had taken place 
between the Rawul and the English gen- 
tlemen • when I reached the Deorhee, the 
attack was over, and Mr. Blake upon 
his elephant was proceeding through the 
bazaar; the people fired matchlocks, threw 
spears and stones at him and the elephant, 
and attacked him with their swords. I 
wounded the elephant in the leg, and the 
blow broke my sword : I then went to 
the llurreetconee, a distance, of an hun- 
dred paces from the Tripolya, I afterwards 
went to Sivu Lai’s bouse, and thence to 
Mohunjee, to tell him that the gentleman 
had been killed, Mohunjee sent me hack 
to ascertain the fact, and I went to the 
roundur and saw Mr. Blake dead, and went 
Iwck to tell Mohunjee, who sent me to 
Sivu Lai, with whom he returned to his 
house. I joined the mob by direction of 
Sivu Lai, and wounded the elephant by 
bis direction.” Upon this deposition be 
was interrogated, in respect to some incon. 
sistencies between the two accounta, when 
the witness declared that this last was tlit 
true one, and that he bad been confused 
when examined by the Raj authorities, 
lie was afterwards interrogated as to some 
money (gold moliurs) in his possession, 
(referred to in the deposition of Shunkur,) 
of which he had given no account in his 
previous depositions ; when he stated that 
the money had been given to him at difl’e- 
renl limes by Sivu Lai, who had promised 
him 300 Rs. when the business should be 
completed, and which should be paid to 
bis relations if bis life became forfeited. 

The deposition of Shunkur was merely 
to the eflect that he saw thousands of per. 
sons about the muiidiir on the 4th June 
18.35 ; that from a roof near it, he saw 
Mr. Blake in a room of the mundur; that 
the populace broke the wall, offered him 
assuiances of safety to induce him to come 
forth, then fell upon him and killed him ; 
that liidayut Khan took the Sahib*B bau 
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brindi and ‘deftonent mentioned thia to 
Capt. Nuwul Singh ; and that in a con. 
verbation deponent had with Hidayut 
Khan, the latter produced nine gold 
mohurs, and said they had been given him 
by Sivu Lai. 

Thus ended the first day. On the 
second day (July 1), Futih Singh, who 
assaulted Ma^or Alves, was examinedi 
He confessed having done so, and after 
giving a long detail of his history, detailed 
tlie occurrences on the 4th June 1835, all 
agreeing in substance with his deposition, 
which he confirmed. He added that he 
had attacked the Burra Sahib merely be< 
cause he happened to be nearest to liinii 
without being aware of his rank. 

Hidayut Khan (who was then under 
sentence of death, as a participator in the 
murder of Mr. Blake and his chuprassee, 
but had been respited because he had made 
partial confessions, and had promised to 
tell all he knew,) was examined, when 
being told to relate what occurred on the 
morning of the 4th June 18.15, he said that 
there was a disturbance in the city on that 
day, and on hearing of it, he ran out of 
Sivu Lai’s house, to see what was the 
matter. Saw a gentleman going through 
the street upon an elephant, and in con> 
sequence of the general exclamations of 
the people, drew his sword and cut tlie 
elephant in the hind leg. Afterwards 
went home, and knows nothing more of 
what took place. Was not told by Sivu 
Lai or any one clsoj to join in a disturbance 
that was expected to occurs never received 
gold mohurs or a promise of money from 
Sivu Lai. His former depositions, in the 
city and at the Residency, arc untrue in a 
great measure; they were made in con- 
formity with instructions given to him in 
the city, after he was taken up. The 
depositions arc read over to him, but he 
still persists in his assertion. 

Shunkur Brahmin, Khuwas, is called 
into court in his presence. The latter 
deposes, that he saw Hidayut Khan in the 
Foorohit’s mundur on the morning of tlie 
4th June, and was witness to his stripping 
Mr. Blake's bat or cap of a gold or silver 
band, which be took away with him. That 
some days afterwards, being desired by 
Capt. Nuwul Singh to visit Hidayut 
Khan, and obtain information from him, 
if possible, respecting his motive for hav. 
ing acted in the way lie had done, witness, 
who bad known Hidayut Khan for a con. 
siderable period, went to him, and after 
some conversation, received from him, to 
take care of, nine gold mohurs, which 
Hidayut Khan said Sivu Lai Sahoo bad 
given to him, and which he had secreted 
by fastening them between his legSi The 
former deposition of witness isiead over, 
and be declares solemnly that it contains 
the truth. Hidayut Khan now acknow- 
ledged that be was in possession of nine 


gold noburi, and bad given them to 
Shunkur, but declares they were his own 
property, and had not been given to him 
by any one. Cannot account for the way 
be became in possession of them. 

The examination of Umur Chund Dee. 
wan, taken on the 9th June 1835, before 
Captains Tboresby and Ludlow, was then 
read ; it is to the /billowing elfect : — Futih 
Singh obtained service in my llaga through 
Gopal Singh, who, with Futih Singh and 
two others, was a servant of the state. 
There are two Amils in Madhoopoor, one 
Hoop Chund, the other Umiir Chund, of 
the tribe Sravugee; the latter is in my 
llaga, the former in Sunghee Jotha Ham 
and Hookutn Chund’s llaga : the above- 
named Amils discharged them. The four 
men came to me here from Madhoopoor, 
but the precise day I do not recollect. 
Gopal Singh alone came to me, and said 
that he had been removed from service, 
and begged my interest to get them into 
employment again ; and asked me to write 
to the Amils with that view. I told them 
I would ask the Hawul to write in their 
behalf to that effect, as their reappointment 
rested with him. Gopal Singh and the 
rest of them put up in my mundur, where 
Rehroo Gardener also Jives; they came 
sometimes to my house, and when I went 
out they sometimes accompanied me. I 
do not know whether they kept guard at 
night in the mundur, but my servant paid 
them all up to the Ist June. Futih Singh 
was in the mundur the evening previous 
to his attack upon Major Alves, and 1 
have placed Gopal Singh in confinement, 
because Futih Singh who has done this 
evil was entertained through him: the 
names of the four persons are Futih Singh, 
Gopal Singh, Rutun Singh, and liuin 
Singh. The two last named are at the 
present time also staying with me. 

** Q. Futih Singh states that Sivu Lai, 
yourself, Gyan Chund Buguro, and Kajoo 
Lai Chunduree, having consulted togetlier, 
sent to him, and that the messenger told 
him to cut down the Sahib in the morning 
when a durbar would be held ; what have 
you to state on thia head? 

** A* 1 sent no one to Futih Singh, and 
I am ignorant of all that he alludes to in 
the matter.” 

He further answered that Futih Singh 
performed service with him; that he was 
not at the mundur on the evening when 
Futih Singh represents the two men to 
have come to him (the Deewan), and that 
he is not acquainted with Koonj Lai and 
Manik Chund. 

The following note, with the hand- 
writing of Jotha Ram on its front, found 
amongst tlie papers of Deewan Umur 
Chund, was tlien read : 

“ Accept my salutation !— Your 
and that of Budarunjee ( Roopa) reached 
me, and 1 have read the contents, 1 h®vc 
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settled every thing in Calcutta— now do> 
you act according to what you have deviaed 
there [where you are, or at Juepoor]. 
You have deliberated much, but as yet 
have done nothing. From the eiecution 
of your design, we shall obtain the highest 
heneftt. He [there is good reason to be- 
lieve the Rawul is alluded to] has been 
the sole cause of our ruin. You have 
discernment, and there is no occasion to 
say more. Srerjee knows all. I have 
apprised the fiudarunjec ; get whatever 
you want from her. Date the present 
hour.” 

A statement, bearing the signature of 
four witnesses, testifies that, upon exa- 
mining a bag of papers belonging to Utnur 
Cliuiid, on the 10th September 1835 
(wiiich contained some sheets, on which 
was written, ‘^tlie account of wages of 
Manik Cbund, servant of Deewan Umur 
Cliund'*), the above note wasfound, bearing 
the following words, recognized as in the 
hand-writing of Jotha Uain : Kam kur 
lefgeeo, dheel mut ketjeeo," i. e. “ Perform 
the work, and be not nealigent,” written 
above the rest of the writing. 

Seeta Meenee, a poor woman, who lives 
by grinding corn fur the bazaars, confirmed 
her deposition made at the liesidency in 
18^35, which stated that the bag of papers 
had been placed in her house whilst she 
was absent, by Doinancc, the kotharee 
(steward) of the Deewan, about the period 
when the latter was confined, telling her 
children that he would take it away on 
some future day. 

Kalee Ugurwala, an inhabitant of Jey. 
poor, proved that Seeta’s little girl told 
him that there were papers in her house, 
and he, suspecting them to belong to the 
Sircar, communicated the fact to the Kaj, 
and they were seized. 

Moonna Lai, Sravugee, and other wit- 
nesses who signed the certificate, proved 
the examination of the papers, and that 
the note was amongst them; the latter 
fact was obtained after a good deal of 
shuffling and evasion on tlie part of some 
of the witnesses. 

The hand- writing of Jotha Ram (which 
is peculiar and strongly marked) was 
identified. 

A note of examination of Umur Cbund, 

•t the British Residency, in the presence 
of Captains Thoresby and Ludlow, and 
Lieut. Conolly, on the 15tli September 
id55, was read ; in which the Deewan 
denied all knowledge of the letter, ad- 
niitting that the hand-writing at the top 
like Jotha Ram’s hand, but would not 
that it was his. Being asked bow he 
could account for the letter being among 
bis papers, the Deewan said he had Aeard 
that some time back the Rawul's hurkarus, 
Poated in the ghat, had intercepted several 
letters written by Jotha Ram ; that this 
might be one of them ; and tliat some 


enemy might have put it among hia papers. 
Being asked to whom it was likely that 
such a letter would be addressed, he an. 
swered that he could not say. When asked 
bow long it was since Manik Chund hud 
left his service, the Deewan said he could 
not tell without examining his papers. 

The prisoner, Umur Chund, now observed 
to the court, that he had not positively de- 
clared the document to be a note of Jotha 
Ram. 

A letter, attributed to Cyan Cbund, 
son of Umur Chund, to Jotha Ram, found 
amongst the papers of Hookum Chund, 
at Agra, was read as follows : — 

Peruse the following intelligence : all 
the things you wrote for 1 have forwarded. 
The Majce has said from the interior, 
through Kesur (a female attendant), ' what 
benefit will result from bringing matters 
to a termination when Ma* shall be no 
more ? My language is of the same tenor, 
and my determination is as strong as for- 
merly ; therefore, make your arrangements 
with the Sudur (British Government) 
speedily, for our antagonist (the Rawul) 
is acquiring strength.’ 

** All tlie Nugus here, the battalions, 
Hunwunt Singh and Bhart Singhjee, and 
these, likewise, who were with us before, 
have been engaged to fidelity in our cause 
through Bhuttaebarjee (Daya Ram) Mu- 
baraj. I'en thousand rupees will be re- 
quired for expenses, as I told you before t 
write what your pleasure is in this matter. 

** It was settled with Majce Sahib, that 
W'c should, without fail, seize the adver- 
sary (Rawul), and put him to death ; but 
the Mdjee says, M'f Babajee (Jotha Ram) 
has arranged with the Sudur, let him write 
me truly to that efiect.’ If, therefore, you 
have accomplished this object, write the 
fact in few words, that we may commu- 
nicate tlie information (to the Majce) and 
convey the Budarun from the garden into 
the interior. On the foregoing subject, 
your honour wrotef formerly to Dadajee 
(my father), telling him that the arrange- 
ment was effected, and giving him en- 
couragement and confidence, and he sent 
the paper for the perusal of the Deelaii 
(Majee), who derived consolation and 
assurance therefrom. 

** After destroying the adversary, answer 
may be made, that the order was given by 
our chief authority, therefore it was obeyed. 

** To the English it will be appropriate 
to say, * You do what you are order^ by 
your Government, and we also are ser- 
vants.’ 

** Tiiere will be no expenditure of our 


• Roods, termed Ua In formw letters written 
in the pal^; or it may be “ when I shall be no 


t That allusion is here made to the Identical 
paper superscribed by the ex-ininister, fou^ 
amragst the papers of Deewan Umur Chund. in 
the house of a Meenee woman, is an obvious con- 


jecture. 
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money until the business is completed, 
therefore our cash will not be wanted. 

** You sent a verbal message by Sewajee, 
that you are ready to join in any pecu- 
niar; outlay, with reference to Calcutta, 
or even to England; but you do not 
understand how to make an advantageous 
compromise : — lakhs of rupees are lying 
here abroad; surely the obtaining the 
favour of the Ferungee, in order to recover 
these sums, would be a profitable transac- 
tion : the adversary has included all this 
money in the account for hoondies— (in 
liquidation of the amount of tribute due 
to the British Government.) 

It is my (or our) advice that we destroy 
all those who have combined against us{ 
but whatever you may recommend, with 
reference to the Sudur, shall be represented 
to the Majee — your reply, comprised in a 
written note, will obtain attention and 
respect.” 

On the third day (July 2d), the iiJiar of 
Futih Singh, on the 9th June 1835, before 
Captains Thoresby and Ludlow, proving 
that when he was on watch on the 3d 
June, Koonj Lai and Manik Chund came 
to him, to tell him to wound the Sahib 
next day, was read and confirmed. 

A letter of Manik Cliund* was pro- 
duced, dated from Ulwur, 13th June 18.35, 
addressed to Chunder Deep Chund, his 
father-in-law, and Churun Bukhce Chund, 
his son, at Jeypoor; it was shewn to Ma- 
uik Chund, who acknowledged he wrote 
it. The letter was read, it refers to 
family matters, but contains some allusions 
to politics ; such as, ** Take no heed about 
the houseiiold furniture and petty stores ; 
abundance of sucli things will be procura. 
ble hereafter; matters will not always 
remain as they are, but the ferment will 
subside in a month or two.” That which 
is to happen will occur before the full 
moon of Srawun (8th August).” At 
present we are in great distress of mind 
here; but Bhugwan (the Almighty) is 
the saviour of lakhs of human beings ; we 
are in every respect helpless, whereibre we 
have reason to tear: it may be difBcult 
for us ever to meet again (or to meet with 
company again).” 

At the time when this letter was found, 
Manik Chund underwent a long exaroi- 
nation, with reference to many strange 
contradictions, incongruities, and obscu- 
rides in it, and as compared with other 
statements made by him, which he endea- 
voured to account for, or pleaded want of 
recollection. 

The Naib Foujdar and the Jumadar 
Foiijdaree of Jeypore, proved that certain 
statements in the aforegoing letter, as to 

* Manik Chund is one of the two persons who 
gave Futih Singh, the roan who assaulted Major 
Alves, his instructions, about midnight, between 
the 3d and 4th June, in the temple of Deewan 
Umur Chund. 


difficulties of leaving tltc city at tlie time 
were false. * 

A memorandum from the Rawul was 
read, stating that he had sent, on the loth 
June 1835, to Umur Chund, then in con. 
finement, inquiring for Manik Chund, 

' and that the Deewan bad replied be had 
no such person amongst his servants. 

Statements made by Umur Chund, at 
the British Residency, on the 15ih Sept, 
1835, were then read, in which the Dee- 
wan declared that Manik Chund had left 
his service voluntarily four or five days 
before “ swords were drawn,” and being 
asked why he had said he knew no such 
person, replied that he did not conceive 
that the question related to him ; be meant 
to declare his ignorance of any person of 
that name concerned in any plot; *<of 
course there are many Manik Chunds.” 

The examination of Manik Chund, on 
the 14th August 18.35, was then read, and 
Futih Singh called in to hear that portion 
of it which concerned him. In this ex- 
amination, Manik Chund denied that 
Umur Chund, or any one, sent him with 
a message to Futih Singh ; that he did 
not know Futih Singh ; that he was in 
Umur Chund’s service from childhood till 
two years ago ; that be went to Ulwiir on 
the 19tli May; that his duties in Umur 
Chund’s service were ** to read and write 
books, and instruct boys in reading, and 
whatever else he was bid to do ;” that lie 
gave him a situation in the Dewanec 
kucherry, from which he discharged him 
because his (Manik’s) mother fell sick, 
and he was unable to attend the Deewan ; 
that he desired his family (in his letter) to 
fly to Ulwur, because the Sravugecs’ 
inundur had been plundered, and he feared 
a disturbance, and an increased expense 
was incurred. Being told that these rea- 
sons were insufficient, be said he bad ob- 
tained service in Ulwur, and wished his 
wife to join him, and he directed her to 
come secretly, foreseeing a disturbance ut 
Jeypoor. 

(At this period of the examination, 
Manik Chund was seated among eight or 
ten other persons, and Futih Singh M'as 
sent for ; when the latter came, he, of his 
own accord, surveyed Manik Chund nar- 
rowly from head to foot — giving reason to 
suppose that he recognised him. He was 
then a.sked which of the party was Manik 
Chund, when he pointed towards Manik 
Chund and said, that’s the man.”) 

Futih Singh then declared that he had 
met him on **tlie night he used his sword; 
and he repeated the statement of the mes- 
sage being delivered to him from Umur 
Chund, Sivu Lai, and the two other Sr^ 
vugees, by Koonj Lai and Manik Chund, 
to assault the Sahib Log, Manik Chund 
here admitted that he bad seen Futih Singh 
at the Deewan’s. Futih Singh was now 
removed) and ** Manik Chund, being 
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plAC«d aside with one other person only, 
is told through him that, if he will con. 
fes8 the truth, his life shall be spared— 
otherwise, that the whole afluir is proved 
upon him and the Deewan, and botli will 
suffer death. Having been repeatedly urged 
to make a confession, he at length says, — 
» Give me a written document to the pur- 
port that my life and that of the Deewan- 
jee shall be spared, and let me have a 
meeting with the Deewanjee, at which I 
will tell him to make known truly what- 
ever there may be to tell.’ In reply to 
this, he is desired to tell the truth himself, 
that his own life might be spared, after 
which the Deewan should be questioned : 
but no information can be obtained from 
him on the foregoing terms.” 

When this examination was read in 
court, it was noticed that Manik Chund 
says he was discharged by the Deewan 
because he became remiss in attendance, 
owing to the sickness of his mother, about 
two years since; whereas, the Deewan 
deposed that Manik Chund left him of his 
own accord, about one year ago, because 
he could get higher pay elsewhere ; also 
(hot Manik Chund, before being made 
aware of the seizure of his letter, stated 
that his cause of apprehension for tliq 
safety of his family proceeded from the 
circumstance of some Sravugee mundurs 
having been plundered,*— and that his 
fears w'ere caused by an increase of ex- 
pense being incurred, and his mother be- 
ing blind and feeble. 

The following memorandum was then 
read, which was written by Manik Chund, 
at an examination in the city, after being 
urged to make a confession, on promise of 
pardon for himself. The document pur- 
ports to be a note addressed to Deewan 
Umur Chund, and the object may have 
been to secure the safety of the Deewan 
also, in case of a disclosure, or merely to 
obtain a private interview wiili him. 

“ Receive the expression of my respects. 
Futih Singh has preferred an accusation 
against you, and against your servant Ma- 
o*k Chund. I know not how this is, nor 
'therefore he says what he does. The 
watter is known to the Burra Sahib, and 
has been made public throughout the 
country. You know and I know. Now 
let us unite our counsels, when I will so 
^Mage as to relieve you from this your 
dimculty. Do you tell me privately all 
mat you are acquainted with. From our 
olding to the truth, this persecution may 
he removed ; this I promise faithfully.” 

Manik Chund acknowledges tiiat he 
^fote it, but says the intended meaning 
? ."'"at he wrote has been misconstrued ; 
e is told to take the note into his own hand 

* The violation of several mundurs belonging 
last ^ciP^*^***"*^®*^ Jotha Ram 


and explain the purport of it to the court, 
which he does accordingly. 

The examination of Umur Chund in 
the city, on the 14th September 1835, was 
then read; in which, on being told that 
the man who attacked Major Alves had 
said he acted by his (the Deewan’s) orders, 
and was his servant, the examinant said he 
was a servant of the Amils of Madboopoor 
(one of whom acted for Hookum Chund, 
the other for him), and that he never told 
him to act anywise treacherously or crimi- 
nally. He admitted that Gopal Singh 
and the others attended him and his son to 
and from the Deorhee, but he had told 
them to go away. Manik Chund was in 
his service a. year ago, and he went to 
Ulwur about five or seven days before the 
riot. When reminded that, amongst his 
papers, was an account of wages received 
by Manik Chund till April or May 1835, 
he says, “ The entry may have been made, 
but the wages were not given.” He stales 
that he never wrote to Jotha Ram after he 
quitted Jeypoor, nor bad any letter come 
from Jotha Ram to him ; Cyan Chund 
(the examinant’s son) is Jotha Ram’s son- 
in-law, and might have heard from him 
without his knowledge, though it is not 
likely. When any of Jotha Ram’s men 
came, a .complimentary message was 
brought, but no communication of a po- 
litical nature. Upon the note found 
amongst his papers being produced, he 
declares he knows nothing of it. 

The deposition of Moonna Lai, Brah- 
min, Kbundelwut, of Jeypoor, was then 
read in court, which staled that tlie depo- 
nent had been employed by Manik Chund 
about two months previous to the riot, in 
transcribing Jotis/i (astronomical) poleet, 
and was in communication with him in 
the city every five or ten days, till the day 
preceding the attack on the British officers, 
when he received the balance of payment. 

^ When this witness was called to confirm 
his deposition, Manik Chund attacked him 
violently, accusing him of falsehood, hut 
did not cross-examine him in any way, or 
make any remark that can be considered 
to impeach his testimony. 

The depositions of Brahmin Ram Lai 
Daemu, Juggenath,and Arat Ram, copiers 
of books, confirm the testimony of the 
preceding witness. 

Jokee Lai Godoka, Sravugee, proves 
that Manik Chund was in the city on the 
day the assault was committed. 

Tara Chund Sravqgec, Naib Foujdar, 
called into court and questioned as to the 
mode in which Hidayut Khan was ex. 
amined by the Raj authorities in the city : 
—.Deposes that the examinations were con- 
ducted in a public kuchery ; that scores 
of people were present at them, before 
whom he (Hidayut Khan) was urged to 
confess the truth, but that no promises 
were held out to him, as there was abun- 
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dnnt proof of his guilty participation in 
the attack upon Mr. Blake. 

Sivu Pursbad Moonshee, attached to the 
dufter of ai;ent to the Govemor*general, 
deposes, that the examinations of Hidayut 
Khan and others were taken at the Majee- 
ka-Bagh in a room with open doors; there 
were dozens of people in the rooms and in 
the doorways and verandas ; Hidayut Khan 
was told to confess tiie truth and tell all 
he knew, and bis answers were recorded 
correctly. Capts. Thoresby and Ludlow 
Were the examiners. Other gentlemen, 
Who belonged to the army, were also con. 
tinually coming in and going out. 

Capt. Thoresby, F. A. confirms the 
foregoing statement. 

At this point the prosecution was nearly 
brought to a close; but mention having 
been made of witnesses, the prisoners are 
asked if they have any in readiness for the 
defence, upon which they burst forth in 
tone, language, and manner, vehement and 
indecorous to a high degree, starting up 
from their seats and vociA>rating, without 
any reasonable cause whatever, language 
that was both incoherent, and wholly in. 
appropriate to the occasion. Deewan Uinur 
Chund, among other things, set the court 
at defiance: declared that he would be 
tried by a punchayet of his own selection ; 
that he would appeal to the Sudur( British 
Government), who would never allow them 
to be condemned : and proposed summon- 
ing tlie Rao Raja of Ulwur and his 
two vakeels,* Ram Singh and Bal Moo- 
koond, on account of Manik Chund. 
Manik Chund talked of catling all the 
inhabitants of Jeypoor and Ulwur to give 
evidence in his favour, and, if Uie ^o 
Raja could not be summoned, he proposed 
that the statement of the Funck which 
superintended the affairs of the temple at 
Ulwur, as to his being present thereon the 
4tb June, should be procured through the 
8.j. and his vakeels. Sivu Lai was the 
first to be exhausted, when he sat down 
and remained silent. 

The court treated the indecent and use- 
less intemperance of the prisoners with 
great forbearance, trying to reason with 
and draw from them the names of witnesses 
they wished to have : at length, it was set- 
tled that five persons (being all named by 
him) should be summoned on account of 
Peewan Umur Chund, if they could be 
found; and that Manik Chund should 
have eleven witnesses from Jeypoor and 
jive from Ulwur. Sivu IaI declined call- 
ing any witnesses. 

. The prisoners had been repeatedly ques- 
tioned as to persons they would wi^ to 
call in their defence, previously to the 
commencement of the trial, on which oc- 
casions Manik Chund merely notified his 

* The two vakeels were in Jeypoor in May and 

June 1835. 


intention of calling for individuals residing 
in his muhulla at Jeypoor. ° 

[To be concluded next motuhi] 

The Calcutta Courier ^ August 23, states; 
— “ We understand that the Jeypoor trials 
were brought to a close on the 4tb inst. 
As yet we have no direct intimation as to 
the nature of the verdicts, — but we have 
some reason to believe that they go to the 
conviction of both Jotha Ram and his 
brother Hookum Chund.** 

The Agra Ukltbar^ of September 17, 
adds, that the verdict passed upon Jotha 
Ram, Hookum Chund, and Futih Lai, 
is, guilty of being accomplices in the same 
crimes as the Sravugees, and that the sen- 
tence passed on Jotha Ram and Hookum 
Chund is death. Futih Lai, son of Jotha 
Ram, has only been condemned to a few 
years* imprisonment, by reason of his 
nonage. 

THK FRKK VRKSS WNNER. 

On the 15th September, the anniver- 
sary of the liberation of the Press by Sir 
Charles Metcalfe was celebrated by about 
seventy gentlemen dining together at the 
Town Hall, Mr. Dickens in the chair. 

After “ The King,” the chairman pro- 
posed the toast of ** The Freedom of the 
Press in India, and Sir Charles Metcalfe, 
its Liberator.** In the speech which in- 
trod need it. the learned gentleman expa- 
tiated upon the merits of Sir CharlcN, 
contrasting him with Mr. Adam, and joti 
the enormous stride from the policy of the 
one to that of the other ; congratulated 
the meeting that they were now an ad- 
mitted PUBLIC ; insisted that a free press 
was useful to the governed, and, perhaps, 
in tlie first instance, most useful to the 
governors, even in a country governed by 
foreign rulers ; that it is because he did not 
think the government of India a despotism, 
and because be believed that our power 
was necessary for the protection of the 
natives as well as for our own, that he ad- 
vocated a free press in India ; “ we know 
that a free press will, day day, con- 
vince every class of our subjects of the 
truth, that our power and their good are 
really coincident, because our power is 
nof a despotism.** 

Mr. Leith, in proposing “ The Indiw 
Press,’* delivered a brief history of its 
persecutions till its liberation, and coun- 
selled the Indian press to exercise its 
functions boldly but temperately, honestly 
and for the public good. 

Several other toasts and complimentary 
speeches were made, but the meeting 
seems to have disappointed expectations, 
and to have been rather fiat. 

It was agreed that, in future, to 
commodate gentlemen belonging to indi- 
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go*factorie«, tlie future celebration should 
take place on the 15th December. 

CRIMINAL TRIALS. 

The Supreme Court proceeded, on the 
5th September, to pass judgment on the 
gunner of the Sumatra and his accom- 
plices, and upon the Malay pirates. Mr. 
Justice Grant having taken hi.s seat, and 
the prisoners having been put in the dock 
and asked what they had to say, Mr. 
Leith appeared on behalf of the gunner, 
and urged the question of jurisdiction, 
maintaining that the court could not legally 
try his client, who was a foreigner. Sir 
John Peter Grant stated, that the court 
had bestowed great attention on this sub* 
ject. and were unanimous on the question 
of the jurisdiction, but that, on account of 
the importance and novelty of the case, 
the sentence of the court would be res- 
piled until his Majesty’s pleasure should 
he known. His lordship then passed sen- 
tence’ of death on the prisoners, who 
seemed quite callous to their fate. 

The Malay pirates were then brought 
up, when Mr. Clarke appeared on their 
behalf, and stated that he was prepared to 
argiue the point of law, if it was con- 
venient for the court to hear him on the 
present occaiion. Sir John Grant said 
that it would, perhaps, be better to post- 
pone the hearing until a full bench should 
be assembled, to which Mr. Clarke as- 
sented. Formal sentence of death was 
then pronounced on the prisoners, but it 
was respited till the King’s pleasure 
should be known. 

FALSR IMPRISONMENT. 

On the 23d of August, a complaint of 
os.sault and false imprisonment, preferred 
by one Buhadar Sing, a jeweller, against 
Mrs. Kichards, a native lady of the Jat 
tribe, and wife of General Richards, r.a., 
now residing at Agra, was heard before 
the magistrate of Agra. It appeared tliat 
this jeweller, who transacted business on 
commission, had sold an inlaid bangle, 
value near Rs. 500, some six years ago, 
to Mrs. Richards, and that some fault 
bad been subsequently found with some 
of the stones, as being R.s. .30 or Rs. 40 
less in value than what had been repre- 
sented at the time of sale. On the 18tli 
August, the jeweller was requested by 
Mrs. Richards to take back the bangle ; 
this he declined. He was then placed 
under restraint till he would furnish secii- 
‘■•tynot to abscond. The man, however, 
cither could or would not do this, and in 
the end, about half- past ten, p. m., he was 
sent to tlie Kotwallee of Agra, under a 
guard of sipoliecs of the 45th N.I.. to 
and security, or be kept there during the 
aight The kotwal refused, however, to 
the mao, unless a specific charge 
Asial, Journ. N.S, Voi,22, No.S7. 


to be duly investigated and acted on were 
preferred. On this, the jeweller, whose 
arra.s had been bound behind his back, to 
prevent his escape, by the native officer 
of the guard, on leaving the general's 
bungalow, was taken to the place from 
whence he came, and confined through- 
out the night, and till the next day was 
well advanced, in the same quarters. Be- 
fore noon, his brother preferred a charge 
against Mrs. Ricliards before the magis- 
trate, and subsequently Buhadar Sing, 
vvho had been sent again into the city for 
security, induced the chnprassies placed 
over him to go to the court, where he 
was at once released. The magistrate 
sentenced .Mr.s. Richards to pay a fine to 
Government of Rs. 200, or to be impri- 
soned for six months in jail, and awarded 
Rs. 25 costs of the prosecution to the 
prosecutor, leaving liim to prosecute Gen. 
Richards, if he chose, before a court- 
martial, and to bring an action lor civil 
damages before the proper jurisdiction. — 
Bengal Herald^ SejH. 11. 

THE COPPER CURRENCY. 

The scarcity of the new pice, which the 
Government cannot or will not supply, 
has greatly rai.sed the value of this coin 
in the market, not more than thirteen 
annas and three pice being now procur- 
able for a rupee in several places, whilbt 
seventy to seventy-five of the old sicca 
pice cun he obtained. This last coin, 
despite the Government orders, will not 
pass current in the market; and the 
slirofi's are buying it up at about eighteen 
annas for the rupee, to sell again to the 
Government for .sixteen annas and two 
pice, (he price at wliiidi it is received at 
the mint. — Ibid. Sept. 2.'). 

Covcrnmcrit have at length come for- 
ward to relieve the poor from the exac- 
tions of the inoncy-chaiigers, by establish- 
ing change shops in seven different places 
in Calcutta, at which silver and copper 
coin will be exchanged at the usual rate. 
—Irund of Lidia, Sept. 29. 

PLAGUE AT PA LEE. 

The Delhi Gazette, received yesterday, ■ 
connnns the accounts which have bceu 
received during the w^eck, of a great mor- 
tality and sickness having occurred at 
PaJee, in Mairwarrah. Cupt. Dixon, in 
a letter to Major Alves, states that the 
sickness first appeared about the middle of 
August and, after a lapse of fourteen days, 
extended itself to all castes and classes. 
Early in the present month, the mortality 
within the town of Pnlee, to which place the 
disease has strictly confined itself, was es- 
timated at between fifty and sixty lives 
daily, while the surrounding villages, to 
which the inhabitants of Palee are betaking 
themselves, are represented to be in it 

(UJ 
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stete of perfect health. * ‘ The first syinp* 
toait of the disease/* says Capt. Dixon, 
** are fever, prostration of strength, eyes 
burning, and the whole system aching ; 
tumours are immediately formed in the 
groin and behiitd the ears, and in three or 
four days the suiferer dies ; only one or 
two in a hundred have escaped.** It is 
stated, a similar disease never before 
visited Palee, and, judging from the 
symptoms, and from the circumstance of 
corpses immediately becoming putrid, it 
would seem to be wlmt is denominated 
the common plague. This is certainly 
not a little alarming, but we trust, the at- 
tention of government having been thus 
promptly directed to the locality to which 
the disease is fortunately confined, effec- 
tual measures will be taken to prevent its 
spreading over other parts of the country. 
— Orient. Ohs. Sept. 24. 

Capt, Dixon states further tlmt, “ 'The 
inhabitants entertain tlie idea, that the 
disease was brou^'ht with the large kafi- 
lali of Zorawur Mull Seth, which halted 
several days at Palee, on its return from 
Teeruth at some place to the south or 
west of Guzerat. It first attacked the 
Ch*bippees, or IMoosulman cloth-printers, 
who are said to have lost three hundred 
Individuals. The disease next manifested 
itself among the Brumhuns : the Maha- 
juns and Soucars were then attacked, 
when, after a lapse of fifteen days, it is 
said to have extended to ail castes and 
classes.'* 

The Agra Ukhhar of the 24th Septem- 
ber states that the sickness (plague) is 
on the increase, and that 1,200 persons, 
or thereabouts, have died of it. I’alee 
contained 12,000 inhabitants, of whom 
1,200 have died and 8,000 fled. There 
are now no more than 3,000 in the place. 

DISUSE OF VERSIAN. 

The Board of Ilevenue for the Upper 
Provinces have issued a circular, directing 
the disuse of the Persian and the substi- 
tution of the llindee from next month, 
in all documents issued or received by the 
fiscal authorities under their superinten- 
dence. ~On«7if. Ohs. Sept. JO. 

THE CLERGY AKD THE MILITARY. 

There exists an unfortunate difference 
between the military and the clergy at 
Meerut. The Observer gives the follow- 
ing account of the cause of the dispute 

“ It may be necessary to premise that 
the troops have a considerable distance to 
walk to church, and whatever hour may 
be fixed for the performance of divine 
service, it is necessary that the turn-out 
atu>uld be forty minutes previous, and the 
-return from church, to tlie extreme flanks, 
|aVes about thirty minutes— in all one 


hour and ten minutes, over and above the 
time occupied in church. This circum- 
stance must beborne in mind inasmuch as 
the exposure to the sun js the greater, 
when the hour is in any way late. In 
consequence of a correspondence with the 
supei-iutendcnt surgeon, it was notified to 
the senior chaplain, the Uev. J. Proby, 
that the brigadier did not wish the troops 
to be kept out later than there was an 
actual necessity for, and the worthy chap- 
lain, as a necessary consequence, inti- 
mated ill return, his intention to give out 
from the pulpit, that the service would 
he performed at one lioiir later than usual. 
The medical authorities were then Hppli( d 
to for their opinion, and the reply was, 
that it was unadvisahle that the soldiers 
should he exposed at the hour it v^ as the 
intention of Mr. Proby to announce di- 
vine service for, and they, tliereforo, hoped 
no alteration would be permitted to take 
place. This was in due course coinmii- 
iiicated to Mr. Proby, who nevertheless, 
on Sunday, gave out that the church ser- 
.vice would on the next Sunday he an hour 
later, that is, one hour after sun-rise. The 
whole correspondence has been sent into 
head -quarters, and it is understood to be 
the intention of the brigadier not to order 
the troops to church until Jhe matter is 
settled. The reason assigned by Mr. 
Proby is, that he is not a military chap- 
lain, and moreover that he must consult 
the convenience of the civilians and mer- 
cantile community, in preference to that 
of the military, although the two forini'r 
bear no compai’ison to the latter, and 
have also the privilege of going to church 
or staying away, and of going to church 
in their carriages or buggies.’* 

It has been since slated that Mr. Proby 
has conceded the point. 

HINDU LAW. 

An important point of Hindu law has 
been lately under discussion in a Calcutta 
paper, a correspondent of which has ably 
treated a point left in doubt by Mr. Mac- 
naghten in his woi k on Hindu law, name- 
ly, whether it is competent to a Hindu 
widow, with the consent of her husband’s 
next male heir, to effectually alienate pro- 
perty derived from her husband, so that 
should the husband’s next male heir die 
before her, the surviving next male heir 
cannot set aside the transfer. 


THE EUPHRATES ROUTE. 

A letter from Col. Chesney, puhlishc*! 
in the Calcutta Courier of the 6th Sep- 
tember, contains the following passage : — 
“ Between ourselves, Government may 
go on or stop as they please ; but I do 
not hesitate in saying, that if proper ar- 
rangements are made, this line will prove 
safe, speedy, and most economical j— hd‘ 
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to organize it well, two additional vessels 
are required, with a third in reserve, not 
manned, of sizes suited to our present 
experience, one being for the marshes of 
Lemlun exclusively.” 

THE LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL. 

Of what our Legislative Council are 
about, we will charitably refrain from 
judging by what they do. W e have as yet 
no news, nor the slightest intimation, of 
the code, but the chroniclers of small beer 
may be retained by the Government to 
record the promulgation, during thc^ last 
week, of a proposetf toll at IJoinbay upon 
hackeries running upon wheels of a cer- 
tain diameter, and more than three inches 
in the tyre. The reach of wisdom dis- 
played in this draft of an act, is astonish- 
ing, as it provides that two bullock-hac- 
kcries shall pay half the toll of four bul- 
lock-hackeries ; but .still we do not think 
it is strictly just, seeing that four bullocks, 
with one hackery, can drag a greater load 
than four hullocks with two hackeries, 
us the friction of one pair of wheels is 
less tlian that of two pair of wheels. A 
nice calculation would have a<ljusted this 
matter more accurately, and we hope that 
our suggestion will attract the eye of Go- 
vernment, and enable it to correct tins 
inequality when the Uombay hackery 
enactment comes to be rcvise«l before the 
couned. — Bengal IJerahl, July 24. 

COAL IN SVCGOR. 

It is with all proper feeling, we can an- 
nounce the discovery of an extensive bod 
of coal in the Saugor distiict, of a quality 
superior to any which has yet been found 
in India. The position of the held is 
about twelve miles .south of Gurrawarra, 
at the foot of the hill.s. We have not 
iieard whether we are indebted to acci- 
dent or research for the discovery, though 
from the fact long ago pointed out by Mr. 
llird, in his able report on this district, of 
thfe presence of argillaceous rock, the ex- 
istence of coal should have been inferred.” 
— Agra Ukhhar. 

TRADE ON THE INDUS. 

The Loodiana merchants, as w'C learn 
from a private letter, are actively engaged in 
availing themselves of the facilities utford- 
<‘d by the opening of the Indus, to im- 
prove and extend the trade of the coun- 
try. Their boats had left Hydrabad (10th 
July), and were sailing up the Indus, with 
the intention of touching and selling their 
(Cargoes at the principal marts on its 
hanks. The merchants have reaped great 
pioflts from retailing the Punjab sugar at 
Shikarpore.~JDei/u Gaz, 

RAJAH PERTAUB CHUND. 

On the 14th inst., a petition was pre- 


sented to the Sudder on behalf of the pu- 
tative Rajah Pertaub Chund, complaining 
against the decision of the magistrate at 
Hooglily, by which he was sentenced to 
six months* imprisonment, and at the same 
time praying to be restored to the posses- 
sion of his lands. The court did not see 
reason to entertain the complaint; and 
with respect to the question of the Raj, it 
was intimated that the petitioner, if ag- 
grieved, had his remedy in the civile ourts, 
and must institute a suit in the usual way« 

A great crowd of natives accompanied the 
petition. — Bengal Herald, Sept. 18. 

THE NATIVE PRESS. 

A new paper has just come on the 
stage ; it is rather a defunct paper revived, 
and a long-lost editor brought to life 
again. This is the Prubhakur, and the 
editor is the same individual under whom 
the paper formerly rose to high popularity. 
'I'hough violently orthodox, and some- 
times, therefore, very abusive, we hail 
its rc appcamncc with pleasure, because 
of the elegance of its style and the keen- 
ness of its wit. The editor is of the me- 
dical ca.ste, a man of fine genius. By the 
mere buoyancy of his talent, he wrote up 
Ills paper on a former occasion to two 
hundred subscribers; but he took tdo 
much to abuse ; the shafts of his ridicule 
Hew, indiscriminately, among friends and 
foes, and his enemies becoming daily more 
iiiiraerous, tlie paper was suddenlystopped. 
He seems to have gained wi.sdoin from 
experience ; for though liis wit has lost 
none of its point and polish, he does not 
indulge in the .same strain of vituperation. 
Orthodox liim.«elf in sentiment, he has yet 
fallen on our old friend of the Chundrika 
without mercy. 'I’lie first occasion of dis- 
cord between them arose out of the follow- 
ing circumstance. Lord Auckland recently 
honoured the mansion of Baboo Dwar- 
kanath Tagore with a visit ; and the 
Chundrika, an old enemy of tlie Baboo’s, 
owing to that close intimacy which sub- 
sisted between him and Ram Moliim 
Roy, published several articles and letters 
censuring the visit, and maintaining that 
his lordship had compromised his dignity 
by it. For our own parts, we can see 
far more propriety in a visit from the 
ruler of India to the house and grounds 
of u native gentleman of Dwarkanath’a 
talent, wealth and character, than in a 
visit from the Governor- gen end to any of 
the houses of the Miilia Rojas, to witness 
idolatrous ceremonies, and gaze on the 
dancing of courtezans. The Prubhakur 
espoused a view oppewite to the Chundrika 
in the xiUiUew—Friendof India, Sxyt(.29. 

MU.SSULMAN rEflTION. 

The Government lia.s made a reply to ^ 
the octition hum the Mussulmans of’ 
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Bengnl (see p. 96), which, it appears, re- 
ceived a very large number of signatiiies. 
We extract the moat important paragraph 
of the reply. 

“ The Governor-general in Council 
deems, however, this renewed expression 
of the wishes of so respectable a class of 
the subjects of the state as have signed, 
or are interested in the present petition, 
to be entitled to his respect and attentive 
consideration ; hut he has reason to be- 
lieve that the course to he adopted by this 
Government in its measures for promoting 
the instruction of its native subjects, has 
been taken specifically into consideration 
by the authorities in England ; and that 
instructions may shortly be expected for 
the guidance of the Government in this 
important matter. Such being the case, 
the Right lion, the Governor-general in 
Council deems it premature to re-open 
the discussion of the points at issue until 
he shall he furnished with the expected 
declaration of the sentiments of the au- 
thorities in England. The petitioners 
may rest assured that full weight will be 
given to the ejfprcssion of their wishes in 
the deliberations that M'ill nece.ssarily 
ensue upon the arrival of the expected 
orders.” 

A correspondent of the Courier states 
that the petition measures 630 feet, and 
hears 18,171 signatures, and is the first 
of its kind that has ever been presented 
to the Supreme Council of British India. 
He adds;— “ The extreme length of the 
petition must not be greatly wondered at. 
It is customary with the natives of Persia 
to write their letters or mercantile ac- 
counts on one side of the paper, be they 
as long as circumstances may require. 
They have great aversion to carrying the 
remainder of the writing to the other side 
of the paper. 1 recollect having seen an 
account-current of a certain opulent Per> 
sion merchant of Ispahan, comprising a 
period of ten years, written on one side 
of several hundred sheets of paper, glued 
at the end to each other 1 This practice 
is scrupulously adhered to by the Per- 
sians.” 

IMPOR9AMT I.AW CASE, 

A ease of immense importance, as far 
as value is concerned, was decided in the 
Sudder on Tuesday. The claim was for 
live hundred villages in Goruckpore. 
The story of it is, that Usoff-ood-Dowlah 
granted a deed to Sheikh Hedayet Alii, 
by which he was to become entitled to 
the land, on clearing away the jungles 
with which it w'as covered. At first, his 
claim was disputed in one case, but before 
the final decision, the appeals amounted 
to sixty»one in number. The general 
plea on the part of the appellants was, 
that the sunnud was a fabrication, there 
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having been no jungles .it the time sneci 
fied.-CWaf F. /•»., Auff. 27. ^ 


LABORATORY FOR PREPARING MEDICINE. 

It is stated that Government have 
formed a committee to ascertain what 
articles of materia medica are the produce 
ot thi.s country; ami to consider for the pre- 
paration of medicine what laboratory would 
he sufficiently large to make the supply 
equal to the demand that can be made 
upon it. 

MR. Adam’s report on native schools. 

The second report of Mr. Adam on the 
statistics of native schools has lately been 
published, and a deplorable account in- 
deed does it present of the inattention of 
the natives to the sul>ject of education. 
Thi.s inattention, however, is a fact, which 
required no particular investigation to be- 
come assured of, as the most superficial 
observation of any one resident in the 
country for a few years w-ould he enough 
to convince him of the ignorance of almost 
all classes, and the ordinary extent of 
education acquit ed in indigenous schools. 
It is gratifying, however, to be furnished 
with accurate information on this subject, 
and there is no reason to doubt that Mr. 
Adam’s rcjtort may be relied on as being 
correct, since it affords internal evidence 
of careful and minute inquiry. Whether 
it be the intention of government to have 
the investigation prosecuted any further, 
we are unable to say. Mr. Adam’s state- 
ments may probably be regarded as a 
pretty fair specimen of what the state of 
education is throughout the presidency of 
Bengal, and as furnishing tolerable accu- 
rate data to government, by which they 
may calculate what and how much they 
have to do. — Orient. Obs. Sept. 24. 

The following is the conclusion of the 
report : 

' “ The conclusions to which I have 
come on the state of ignorance, both of 
the male and female, the adult and the 
juvenile, population of this district, re- 
quire only to be distinctly apprehended 
in order to impress the mind with their 
importance. No declamation is required 
for that purpose. I cannot, however, 
expect that the reading of this report 
should convey the impressions which I 
have received from daily witnessing the 
mere animal life to which ignorance con- 
sign.H its victims, unconscious of any wants 
or enjoyments beyond those which they 
participate with the beasts of the field- 
unconscious of any of the higher purposes 
for which existence has been bestowed, 
society has been constituted, and govern- 
ment is exercised. I am not acquainted 
with any facts which permit me to suppose 
that, in any other country.subject to an 
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ouliglJteiieil government, and brougJit into 
direct and constant contact with Euro- 
pean civilisation, in an equal population, 
there is an equal amount of ignorance 
with that which has been shewn to exist 
in this district. Would that these humble 
ripresentutions may lead the Government 
of this country to consider and adopt 
some measures with a view to improve 
and elevate the condition of the lower 
classes of the people, and to qualify them 
both adequately to appreciate tlie rights, 
and discharge the obligations of British 
subjects ! In such a state of ignorance 
as i have found to exist, rights and obli- 
gations are almost wholly unknown, and 
society and government are’ destitute of 
the foundations on which alone they can 
salely and permanently rest.” 


THE SUGAR BILL. 

A deputation of merchants had an in- 
terview with Lord Auckland yesterday, 
on the subject of the Sugar Bill, and an 
assurance was given tlicm by his lordship 
that nothing would be neglected on the 
part of this government to bring the Act 
into full operation, at the earliest period 
consistent with the provisions it should 
be found to contain, when passed by the 
three branches of the legislature at home. 
Cow, Sept. 23. 

THE ROHILLAS. 

“ Ellichpoore, 8th Sept. 18.36, —They 
are sadly bungling the business of the 
Rohillas at Hyderabad. Since the skir- 
mish with the Bolaurum troops, the Uo- 
hillas have remained in statu quo, except 
that they have established themselves in 
their original position near the oily, to 
dislodge them from which the troops were 
out for a fortnight, in the hottest time of 
the year. The matter in dispute is the 
nvzuranec. I’his is money which was 
paid to the government, or to government 
i'crvants, on their admission into the ser- 
vice, and in some instances was of large 
amount. In paying nuzuranee, it is pro- 
bable that no specidc.6tipulation was made 
m regard to the time the Rohillas were 
to be employed, but it was understood 
that their service would depend upon 
tlieir good behaviour. They have now 
been dismissed for the misbehaviour of 
some of their number ; but I imagine with- 
out much pains being taken to ascertain 
Who were guilty and who innocent. At 
all events, nothing has even been alleged 
against the Rohillas who were stationed 
at a distance from the capital, but who, 
hevertheless, have been subjected to 
ummary discharge, and a forfeiture of 
Jheir nuzuranee. I knew one very glaring 
wsunce of this. A party of Rohjllas, 
•‘^hty.six hi munber, had .been enter- 


tuined fifteen months before the date of 
their dischurge. They had paid a nuzu- 
ranee of Us.. 7,000 but as they had not 
the required sura, they were obliged to 
make forced sales of their property, and 
take up part of the money on interest, 
from which causes they estimated the 
actual cost of the retaining fee at 12,000 
Its. The total amount of pay that they 
had become entitled to, for their service 
of fifteen months, was a little more than 
10,000. so that they actually lost money 
by the tmnsaction, independently of hav- 
ing given the Nizam’s government fifteen 
months’ gratuitous service, and upon this 
point they were within an ace of having 
their throats cut into the bargain. It is 
because the Nizam's government at Hy- 
derabad arc conscious that they have ill- 
used and cheated these men, that they 
have shewn such a lamentable want of 
decision in chastising them. Notwith- 
standing their late treacherous attack 
upon the detachment commanded by 
Capt. Peyton, they are still permitted to 
beaid his highness in his den. Our last 
accounts say that the Rohillas still con- 
tinue to surround the city and the can- 
tonments; their arrears of pay and a 
gratuity of two montlis’ additional hud 
been offered them, which was not ac- 
cepted. Then they were given two days’ 
law to quit the place or take the conse- 
quences; they preferred to take the con- 
sequences, and none were enforced. They 
were still unmolested, although ten days 
had elapsed beyond the tW'O days. I 
think it is to be regretted that an example 
had not been made of them at the time 
they attacked our troops. They had been 
treated throughout w'ith great forbearance 
by the English autliorities, and their at- 
tack, therefore, w’as very wanton. At 
all events, they should have been obliged 
to surrender at discretion, w ithout quitting 
the musjid, instead of their arms being 
left in their possession, and which became 
the subject of protracted negociation after- 
wards. It w'ould appear, that at the time 
the detachment marched towards their 
camp, three hundred Rohillas were in 
the musjid, and 120 in an adjacent village, 
and that the larger number, whose arrears 
had not been paid, had permission to 
remain. It was only wished that the 
smaller body should evacuate their ground. 
The officer commanding at Bolaurum had 
taken the precaution to warn the Rohillas 
in the musjid not to admit the other 
party, should any force be required to 
eject them ; notwithstanding w'hich, they 
did admit them, and thus became partici- 
pators in their guilt. Then they were all 
surrounded in the building, and the l^s 
guilty were told to come out; so they did, 
and with them their offending brethien, 
and the whole refused to give up their 
arms.”— Cbrr. Hurkaru, Sept. 22. 
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THK NATIVE CHARACTER. 

The most important event on which 
the native mind In Calcutta and its vicinity 
Ims been of late engaged, next to the trial 
of the individual who calls himself tlie 
liaja of Burdwan, has been the grand 
puujali celebrated at Sam-bazar, called 
Barowaree, from its having been got up 
by a general subscription in Calcutta and 
its vicinity. A very full description of it 
has appeared in all the native journals ; 
and its arrangements and details have 
been discussed, and praised or censured, 
with as much aidour as a new vaudeville 
is criticized in the Courier dea SpeeiacleSf 
or any of the other journals of Paris, 
which are devoted, exclusively, to Thes- 
pian matters. A Hindoo, indeed, locks 
up half Ills family, and that the most in- 
teresting part, his wife and daughters, at 
liome, and seeks for enjoyment abroad. 
Give him his poojah and his music, and 
the gossip for which they afford food, and 
he cares not who is king ol India. Such 
is at present, we think, the national cha» 
racter of Bengal, though tliere are nu- 
merous exceptions to this rule, within 
our own knowledge, of young men imbued 
with the most ardent desire of mental 
improvement. This subscription poojah 
at Sam-bazar has, iherelore, formed the 
absorbing topic of the day ; and the re- 
membrance of it is only now giving way 
to the anticipations ot the Hindoo carnival 
which is approaching, and which will 
furnish the native editors, as it always 
does, with as much matter as the meeting 
of Parliament furnishes to the London 
jtapers . — Friend of Jndia, liiqd. 29. 

INFANTICIDE. 

“ I lately witnessed a most revolting 
spectacle, and one which will tend to cx- 
])use the absurdity of an existing Hindoo 
custom. When a Hindoo woman mar- 
ries, which is often at a very early age, 
she cannot, in the event of her husband’s 
decease, again marry. It happened, some 
years ago, that a buneah’s daughter, eight 
years of age, was married, but her hus- 
band died a few months after; thus doom- 
irg her to perpetual widowhood. How- 
ever, as, in all ages of the woild, nature 
Jias asserted her pre-eminence over re- 
ligious and moral restraint, so in the case 
of this unfortunate creature. She allowed 
herself to be seduced by a police chu- 
prassie, who, upon the promise of protec- 
tion and support, made an easy conquest. 
But the rascal, after a certain period, 
decamped, and left her. The inevitable 
consequences of her illicit love soon 
became apparent, and tlie wretched 
woman returning to her parents, gave 
birth to a son, M'hich was doomed' to a 
most shocking end. W’ith the view of 
averting the disgrace such an occurrence 


would entail on tlie family, if generally 
known, the child was, at a still hour of 
the night, consigned to the tender mercies 
of the canal, which quickly put an end to 
it ; the body, of course, immediately sunk 
but as no precaution had been taken to 
prevent its rising again, it floated on the 
BUI face a few days after. I was present 
when it was dragged out of the water, 
and, upon enquiry, learnt the above par- 
ticulars. — Corresp. Delhi Gaz. 


ABOtmOM OF OATHS TO NATIVES. 

The Court of Directors, it is under- 
stood, ba\ c ordered, that oaths shall not 
be administered, in future, on the Koran 
or the waters of the Ganges to Moslems 
or Hindoos, but that declarations on ho- 
nour shall ho substituted. The reason 
a«.signed for this measure is, that, in the 
state of barbarism and moral depression in 
which the natives arc found, oaths liave 
not the desired efTeet, but declarations on 
honour might.— Gaz. 


RAJAH OF JYNTIAH. 

The rajah of Jyntiah, it is reported, is 
going to prefer his complaint to the con- 
sideration of the home authorities IF lie 
should do HO, it would be but fair for his ad- 
visers to recommend him to append to liis 
memorial, or petition, whichever it may 
be called, the report of a trial, to be found 
in Mr. Muenagh ten’s “ Heporls of Cases 
determined in the Court of Nizamiit 
Adawlut,” vol. ii. p. 108, in which it 
apjiears that, on the second sessions of 
J82I, for zillah Sylhet. ‘‘the pri.soners 
Bukhtear, Gazee, and Kuheem, who were 
charged with kidnapping Muimuo. a boy 
of fifteen years of age, a British subject, 
for the purpose of offering him up us a 
human sacrifice at Jyntea,” were con- 
\ietcd by X\\e futwah of two of the law 
oflicers, in which Mr. Shakespearand Mr. 
Dorin concurred, and w'ere senteticed to 
hard labour in the jail at Allipore for four- 
teen years. To which may be added the 
remonstrance of government, addressed to 
the Rajah Ram Sing on this occasion, and 
with which the present rajah, who stands 
charged with having instigated the per- 
petration of a similar atrocity, was fully 
acquainted. We have not room to quote 
the report of this case for the edification 
of our readers. If, when we tell them, 
that Oochung Rungaut Koor offered up 
human sacrifices for ten years after he 
married Ram Sing’s sister, and that she 
bathed herself in the blood of the victims 
with a view to procure pregnancy, they 
desire to know more of the matter, they 
will find the, whole drawn out in horrified 
detail, in the volume and at the page to 
which we have above alluded.— 

Oh. Sept. 10. 
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ACCKIXHATIOK OF MAILS. 

The following notice appears in the 
journals 

» It is hereby notified, for the informa- 
tion of the public, that, in furtherance of 
the measures which have been success- 
fully adopted under this Presidency for 
accelerating communication to and fro, 
between Bombay and Calcutta, the Go- 
vernment of Bombay has made arrange- 
ments, to come into operation on the 1st 
October, for the conveyance of the mails 
by a horse-dawk between Poonah and 
Aurungabad. By this means, and by re- 
vised rules for the time of despatch from 
those Post-Offices, it is calculated that a 
whole day may be sa^ ed in the transit of 
the upward and downward mails between 
Calcutta and Bombay. 

“ G. J. SiDDONs, Post- Master General. 

“ Gen. Post Office, 6th Sept. 1836.” 

STEAM COMMUNICATION. 

Some days ago, the Chamber of Com- 
merce applied to Government for infor- 
mation, whether the Iliujh Limlsay would 
be employed, or what other arrangement 
would be made to keep up the communi- 
cation with Suez. The answer given to 
the Chamber is, that Government have 
not at present made any arrangement, nor 
is it possible to state what arrangements 
will be made, for the transmission of 
mails by the route of the lied Sea in the 
ensuing season ; but that, when any thing 
shall be settled on the subject, intimation 
thereof will he communicated to the pub- 
lic in every part of India.— Cour. SeptM3. 

THE BOTANIC GAaDEN. 

We have recently had oppoi tunities to 
visit the Company’s Botanic Garden, 
where we saw a small supply of the 
Otaheite cane, arrived in rather miserable 
plight, and about to be removed from 
their boxes into a plot of ground care- 
fully manured with lime for the propaga- 
tion of this species of cane. In addition 
to its vast treasures of former accumula- 
tion, the garden has recently acquired se- 
veral plants of much commercial interest 
““the Soy, the Vanilla, and the Jalap, — ■ 
to which we may add a fine nursery of tea 
^ants from China seed, and now the 
Otaheite cane. The soy is a dwarf spe- 
^8 of bean, lately introduced by Dr. 
ullich from the tea hills in Assam, 
f in a wild state,— and 

I fact is curious, since the same plant is 
80 indigenous in the tea country of 
luna. The Convolvulus Jalapa is a 
part of the contribution which the garden 
*?^ived from Lord Auckland on liis ar- 
'al, and we were happy to see' it in 
wer, as vigorous and healthy in ap- 
^arance as in its native country— the 
^oisition of a foreiim plant so exten- 


sively used in medioinc is important, and 
the propagation of it is worthy of evei'y 
encouragement. The Vanilla plants are 
also partly, but not exclusively, contribu- 
tions of his Lordship, and though deli- 
cate, are sufficiently thriving and healthy 
to serve as a stock for propagating this 
fruit in more suitable situations, such as 
Ceylon, the Malabar Coast, but more par- 
ticularly our settlements in the Straits.— 
Ibid. Sept. 29. 


EFFECTS OF NATIVE IGNORANCE. 

We have shewn in a former article, 
that imjirovement in the agriculture of 
Britain lias doubled her produce and her 
revenue within the last sixty years. But 
we find, on more carefully examining the 
subject, that it has done more. Only 
compare the seventeen millions, ofwliicli 
the revenue was known to consist in 
no.*!, with the forty-six millions of 18X1, 
and say from whence the almost triple In- 
crease ha.s arisen, if not from the improve- 
ment in its agriculture in connexion with 
its manufactures and commerce. And is 
this fact known to the British Govern- 
ment of India, and the two facts that the 
soil of Bengal is far richer than that of 
Britain, while a far less portion of it is as 
yet brought into cultivation ? What then 
prevents such improvement being at- 
tempted? Nothing but the ignorance 
which pervades the land, which has bereft 
the rich of feeling, and the poor of ex- 
ertion, and almost of hope. The remark- 
able tact brought to light at the last meet- 
ing of the Agricultural Society, that not 
one copy of their 'I raiisactions had been 
called lor by any native landholder, suf- 
ficiently deinonstiatcs how dense is the 
cloud of ignorance enveloping them, 
which even their own interest cannot 
pierce. There can be but two w'ays in 
wliich that improvement of Indian Agri- 
culrure cun be effected which would more 
than double its produce. 'I he first is, 
through Europeans’ owning and cultivat- 
ing estates in India, an event surely not 
bi ought nearer by the difficulties and iin- 
certainty attending the purchase of land. 
But if Europeans cannot be prevailed 
upon to vest any part of that wealth in 
land, wliich they may have acquired in 
India (the hope of capital being sent 
from Europe fur this purpose, is still 
more distant), no hope remains of improf* 
ing agriculture liere, us it has been im- 
proved in Britain, but through native cul- 
tivation. Yet, taken as a mass, the natives 
are in such a state of ignorance as almost 
deprives them of the power of action. No 
duty then can be more incumbent on a 
paternal government, than the attempt to 
dispel this iporance ; and this is de- 
manded of their British rulers as much by 
their own interest, as by their regard to 
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the welfare of theif Indian subject^)*— 
Friend of India, Sept. \, 

THE THUGS. 

** The Thug associations, which we arc 
now engaged in suppressing, have been 
taught by those whom they revere as the 
expounders of the will of their Deity, that 
the murders they perpetrate are pleasing 
to her, provided they are perpetrated un- 
der certain restrictions, attended by certain 
observances, and preceded and followed 
by certain rites, sacrifices, and olfering«. 
The deity who, according to their belief, 
guides and protects them, is ever muni- 
Testing her will by signs ; and as long as 
they understand and observe these signs, 
they all consider themselves as acting in 
conformity to her will ; and consequently 
fulfilling her wishes and designs. On all 
occasions and in all situations, they be- 
lieve these signs to he available if sought 
after in a pure spirit of faith and with the 
prescribed observances ; and as long as 
they are satisfied that they are truly inter- 
preted and faithfully obeyeef, they never 
feel any dread of punishment either in 
this world or the next.” — Slecman'a lia- 
maseeana. 

The following is a brief summary of 
what has been elfected for the suppression 
of thuggee. In nine years, more than 
2,000 thugs have been arrested, 1,4*70 
have been tried and convicted in 167 
trials, for the murder of 94*7 persons. Of 
these .382 have been hanged, 909 trans- 
ported, 77 imprisoned for life, 92 impri- 
soned for certain periods, and 21 acquitted. 
Besides these, 1 1 have escaped, 31 died 
before sentence, and near 250 have at dif- 
ferent times been admitted King’s evi- 
dences, and exempted from death or 
transportation— first, to secure the con- 
viction of those already in custody ; and, 
secondly, to aid in arresting their asso- 
ciates at large. In Malwa, Giizerat, 
llajpootana, and Delhi, thuggee has been 
in a great measure suppressed. Great 
progress has also been made in the Lower 
Doab, in Oude, llydrabad, and the Dec- 
can. In the Concan and Malabar, it ap- 
pears never to have existed. But much 
yet remains to be done thioughout the 
whole of Southern India, in the Carnatic, 
Mysore, and the Circars; also, in Gwa- 
lior and Bundlecund, in Orissa, Bchar, 
and Bengal. Captain Sleeman anticipates 
the greatest difficulty in dealing with the 
river thugs of Bengal, wiio are supposed 
to be 300 strong, and who, he think«, will 
probably defy the efforts of our govern- 
ment, without some special measures be 
sanctioned for their suppression. In the 
convictions on all the above trials, the 
Bhurtote^ or strangler, has been invariably 
executed. As the Bkurtote is the most 


experienced of the party, and must have 
given proofs of his judgment, courage and 
skill, before he is permitted to undertake 
the office, he is ahvays an exceeding vil. 
lain. The Shumseas^ or those employed 
to hold the hands of the victim, are con- 
sidered to be a lower order of villains, and 
with these the sentence has often been 
commuted to transportation. 

The following draft of a proposed Act 
was read in Council for the first time oti 
the 26th September ; 

That whoever shall be proved to Ijsve 
belonged, either before or after the passinif 
of this Act, to any gang of Thugs, cither 
within or without the territories of 
the East- India Company, shall be pu- 
nished with imprisonment for life; that 
every person accused of the offence made 
punishable by this Act, may be tried by 
any court which would have been eoru. 
peteut to try him if his offence hud been 
committed within the zillah where that 
court sits ; and that no court shall, on a 
trial of any person accused of the offence 
made punishable by this Act, require any 
futwa from any law officer.” 

THE VERNACULAR LANOUAGES. 

We are happy to learn from the Cal- 
cutta (Jour ier^ that in the Saugor and Ner- 
Ludda territory, under the auspices of the 
commissioner, the Hon. Mr. Shore, half 
the business of the public offices is now 
conducted in the vernacular languages and 
in the Nagree character, without changing 
a single officer. An uniform alpliabct has 
been arranged, based on the Sungskrit 
alphabet, from which all superfluous let- 
ters have been rejected, and where varie- 
ties of form for the same letter exist, 
selecting that which is most simple and 
best known. This alpliabet is to be 
ailopted in all the courts and schools in 
those territories, and it is probable that 
the Board of Revenue for the Western 
Provinces will direct its adoption by the 
various officers subordinate to their au- 
thority. The next point is to establish 
an uniform orthography, and for this pur- 
pose, with the help of an existing dic- 
tionary and of English and native scholars, 
Mr. 3hure is arranging a vocabulary of 
6,000 or 7,000 words in Nagree, which 
will be printed at Bombay . — Friend of 
India, Sept. 29. 

PRINCE MIBZA SEUEM. 

We regret to have to announce the 
death of Prince Mirza Seleem, the fourth 
son of the King of Delhi, at the age o^2S^ 
which event occurred here, in the palace, 
on Thursday last. This prince had, for 
some time past, suffered severely from * 
gkumheer, or intenial ulcer, near the 
knee-joint, which was lanced eight or tea 
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ditys 8go, when a vast quantity of matter quired by government on behalf of pttK 
ilischaiged, but without atfording him prietors entitled to imbscribe for the same» 
any relief or retarding the fatal progress of and that the subscribers are bound by the 
tlicdisw*®- The death of Mirza Seleem rules for distribution of this capital that 
will, doubtless, put an end to all those may be passed at this meeting.” 
heart-burnings and squabbles which have ‘‘ That the Proprietors do approve the 

so long disgraced the members of the Draft of Act published in the Gov. Ga-^ 

Royal Family. From having been the zette of the 7th inst., and in conformity 

favourite son. and we must add, the best with the tenor of its provisions, resolve 

and most princely, both in person and that the proprietors be allowed tothe lst 

manners, of the House of Timour, Mirza prox. to pay up, upon each share held by 
Seleem’s views to the Mogul Throne them respectively, the sum of 5,000 Sa. 
were seconded and encouraged by His Us., and that those proprietors on whose 
Majesty. The circumstance gave rise, as behalf claims have not been submitted up 
was natural, to constant bickerings be- to this day, be allowed up to the same date 
tween the favoured son and the heir-ap- to subscribe and pay in the same manner 
parent, which, extending to their partizans, as those who have claimed.” 
made it a matter of no small difficulty to “ That if, contrary to expectation, any 
preserve peace and order in the palace.— Proprietor of a share or shares shall not 
Delhi Gaz. Sept. H. subscribe for his proportion of new stock. 


KSTATK OP COLVIN AND CO. 

Statement of the Transactions of the As> 
signee of the late Firm of Colvin and 
Co., from Ist to 31st August 183G. 

Reeelptt, 

Bdance per iMt Statement 4,934 

OuUtanding Debti recovered 2fl,41 1 

Sale of Landed Property 

Refund of l.(>an y.WMl 

Iniereit on Loan 73 

Company's Rg. 4.'!, 507 

Rapmentt. 

Indieo Advanceg 15,747 

Dividend! to Creditots 126 

Charges, Advertiaementa, &c 79 

Postage for Juno 4.3 

Refund of Surplua Receipt! 7,197 

Balance of Cash on bond 22,315 

Company'! Rg. 45,507 


BANK OF BENGAL. 

In pursuance of a notice to the effect 
that the Secretary to the Bank of Bengal 
having made subscription in the book 
opened at the Accountant-General’s of- 
hce, for the additional capital of twenty 
lakhs of Sa. Rs. (ordered to be sub- 
scribed for by the Governor. General in 
Council, agreeably to the notice published 
in the Ct^utta Gaz^te, and dated the 
7th March, 1835), under powers from 
proprietors entitled to claim the whole 
amount of the said additional capital, 
which powers bind the said subscribing 
proprietors to abide the distribution that 
may be made by the proprietors at large, 

« General Meeting to be held for the 
purpose,— a General Meeting of Proprie- 
tors was held, on the 10th September, to 
determine upon the distribution of the 
Hew capital amongst the proprietors, and 
upon the steps to be taken to realize the 
umount; Mr. Cockerell in the chair. 
^The following resolutions were adopt- 

That subscription has been made of 
u»e entire amount of additional capital re- 
Aiaf,Jtfurn.N.S.,Voi.22. No.87. 


or having subscribed, shall not pay up the 
amount due thereon on or before the 1st 
prox., the equivalent for the share or 
shares of old stock, held by such proprie- 
tor shall be made up to him in shares of 
the new stock two shares of Company’s 
Rs. 4^)00, and three-fourtlis of a share 
being given for each old share of 10,000 
Sa. Rs. the difference in the value thereof, 
viz. the sum of .312-8, being made good to 
the bank from the dividend payable on 
the profits of the bank to the 30th of Sep- 
tember next.” 

“ That for the benefit of Proprietora 
absent from India, and of Trustees and 
others who for want of means or other- 
wise may not have taken the necessary 
steps to subscribe and pay up the propor- 
tion of new stock to which they are en- 
titled, the known agents of such proprie- 
tors or the trustees, or any one of them, 
shall be allowed to subscribe and pay up 
on account of such shares, and to take de- 
bentures for the new stock in their own 
name as agents or trustees, and the bank 
shall register the transfers of such stock, 
on the application of such agent or trustee 
as the case may be.’’ 

This resolution was strongly opposed 
hy Mr. Mangles, and likewise by the 
Chairman ; and the former proposed an 
amendment, to the effect that there was 
no necessity for the bank to make any 
provision in favour of those who might 
not provide funds to pay up their sub- 
scriptions. The votes were tlien taken 
upon this amendment, when the numbers 
appeared to be nearly equal ; on a scru- 
tiny, the original motion was carried by a 
majority of two. 

The meeting was a very full one. 

A further meeting took place on the 
SOth September, for the following object, 
viz. ** The greater part of the meeting of 
the lOth inst. was taken bysuroriseattbe 
unexpected proposition of Mr. H. T> 
Prinsep, and not having come prepared 
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with proxies, by Wliieh description of votes 
tiia resointlon was carried (the number of 
Votes present in favinir of Mr. Mangles* 
amendment being 18 to 9), the under- 
signed think it necessary for the protec- 
tion of the interest of the bank, that the 
sense of a duly advertised meeting should 
be taken on the subject.” This requi- 
sition was signed by Mr. R. H. Cockerell 
and twelve other proprietors, Mr, Do- 
rin took the chair. 

Mr. E. Macnaghten contended that 
the fourth resolution of the meeting of 
the 10th tended to establish a dangerous 
|)recedent and was illegal, and he quoted 
an opinion of Mr. Clarke to this effect ; 
Mr. Clarke’s principal objection to it 
iestirig upon certain words in the third 
clause of the old Bank Charter, providing 
that certificates for parts of a share ” shall 
be assignable and transferable in the same 
manner as certificates for whole shares, 
and in no other manner and also a like 
expression in the third clause of the new 
charter, stating that “ part shares and cer- 
tificates thereof shall be assignable and 
transferable in like manner as certificates 
for whole shares and not otherwise soever.” 
Mr. Macnaghten said that if this unlaw- 
ful act were persevered in, he should take 
the remedy suggested by Mr. Clarke, and 
apply to the court for an injunction, 
whether he were joined by others or not 
in this course of proceeding. He con- 
cluded with moving the following resolu- 
tion, seconded by Mr. Cockerell. 

“ That the fourth resolution carried by 
a majority of the meeting held on the 10th 
inst. be expunged from the books of the 
Bank, because it is directly subversive of 
one of the constitutional and most pro- 
tective clauses of the Bank Charter, vir., 
the Uiird, which directs that the shares 
shall be delivered to the proprietors or 
their attornies lawfully constituted, and 
shall be transferable and assignable by 
topecial endorsement on such certificates 
of the proprietors thereof respectively, 
their executors, administnitors, and as- 
signs, and in no other manner." 

Mr, Prinsep remarked that the clause 
in the charter, so much dwelt upon in 
the opinion which had been read, had 
reference only to the registration and 
transfers of the old shares ; but now the 
Bank was in a new position, the w'hole 
x>f the new stook having been subscribed 
■for on account of the Proprietary, and the 
•question arose merely how they should 
divide it The resolution offered to the 
meeting went too tor, for it impugned 
the former resolution, a resolution for- 
Inally adopted by themselves and support- 
ed by the highest legal advice they could 
obtain, and since acted upon.— How then 
eould they now be asked to expunge it as 
iHegal? 

^ Mr. H. T. Prinsep said that iu bringing 


ftHward the lesolutionsal the last neetiiw 
lie had acted only as the mouth-piece S 
the Directors. To call it a Murpriae wsi 
most extraordinary, for the object of that 
meeting had been advertised for months 
before, and the Directors would have 
been wanting in their duty if they bad not 
then come forward with some proposi. 
tions matured. 

Here Mr. Macnaghten, after consulting 
with Mr. Mangles, proposed a compro. 
mise, that the question should again be 
referred to the Advocate-general, to be 
ai^iied before him by counsel; but Mr. 
H. T, Prinsep said they were well satisi 
fied with the opinion that had been already 
given, and were not disposed to stultify 
their own acts in this manner. — Subscrip- 
tions had already been taken under resolu- 
tions legally passed from Mr. Fullarton, 
Mr. Colvin, and the government agent. 

The resolution was put and negatived 
on a show of hands by 15 to 9, and with 
proxies, 72 to 4*7. 

Mr. Mangles then moved the following 
resolution, which was seconded by Mr. 
E. Macnaghten. 

“ That it be referred to the advocate- 
general, whether the fourth resolution of 
the 10th inst. be compatible with the 
charter of tiie bank, and consequently be 
legal, with reference more especially to 
clause 3 of that charter.” 

This, upon a show of hands, was nega- 
tived by 14* to 11, and witli proxies, 70 
to 53. 

DIVIDKNDS Oir INSOLVENT ESTATES. 

The following dividends were on Satur- 
day declared in the Insolvent Court, 
estates of J. C. C. Sutherland, four per 
cent.; of N. Alexander, 2i per cent.— 
Oriental Obs,f Sept. 24. 

EXTORT OF BENGAL COOLIES. 

The remarkable traffic, which has lately 
sprung up since the abolition of slavery 
at Mauritius— the export of Bengal coolies 
to that island, under contracts of three, 
four, and five years, to work on the planta- 
tions,— is ample confirmation of the doubts 
we have expressed as to the relative ca- 
pabilitiea of Bengal for the manufiicture 
of sugar, in competition with that thriving 
colony. The number already gone, we 
hear, is not far short of four thousand ; 
and the general behaviour of those now 
in the colony has given so much satisfac- 
tion to their employers, that the West 
India planters have begun to turn theit 
attention to the same source for prwuring 
field labourers, having found the wild pro- 
ject of supplying them from Ireland » 
miserable fiiilure. Such a scheme, we are 
^Id, ia actually enterUined at this mo- 
ment, and an order is in town to ship on 
a party of coolies to one of ^ West- 
India islands— Jamaica, we believe. 
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So novel a description of commerce of oil; two and a half of fish; one of to» 
demands some special regulation. At bacco, and one and a half of salt The 
Mauritius it is under the restriction of wages are : the sirdars seven ; the mates 
licenses, which must be previously ob- six; and the labourers five rupees per 
tained by persons desiring to import mensem ; and, yearly, they are allowed 
coolies from India. But this is not one blanket and eight yards of course 
enough : the treatment of the iieople on cloth. It is also said they are paid 
the passage, and the number of persons six months in advance on going on board, 
which a vessel should be allowed to carry, and that, as indeed is very probable, after 
are matters much more liable to abuse, the receipt of tlie money, they are 
and much more urgently requiring regu- not permitted to leave the vessel. We 
lation, than the power of the planters to are not about to say that these terms are 
tyrannise over the poor fellows, that power not fulfilled, but we may state that there 
being checked by the interest of the planters have been complaints, possibly without 
themselves, as well as by the general pro- foundation, that labourers have been taken 
tection of the laws. If something of this to the Mauritius, M'ho, when they went 
kind be not done, we may have instances on board the vessel in the Hooghly, had 
of human cargoes in the ratio of three not an intention of proceeding tliither. 
and four persons to the ton, stowed as In conclusion we can but express our 
thickly as are the poor Africans in Brazil hope that the subject may receive from 
slave-ships.— Cour., Sept. 27. the proper authorities that attention which 

It appears from some official records every friend of humanity will consider i( 
to which we have had access, that, in deserves. — Englishman^ Sept. 29. 
September 1834, a ship called the Agnes __ 

was the first vessel engaged to take la- 
bourers from this port to the Mauritius, the armknians. 

and the number reported to have been The Armenian inhabitants have ad- 
taken on board is thirty-six. Since that dressed a memorial to the Government, 
time, to the end of August last, sixteen in which they set forth that they are of 
vessels have been similarly engaged, but, the ancient Armenian race, which has 
strange to say, the total number of la- lung ceased to be any where a nation, 
bourera shipped, according to the police and was the foremost to appreciate the 
records, is only 1362, though it is within benefits of British government in the 
our own knowledge that two vessels, the East ; that the resort of Armenians to 
Nerbudda and the Juliana^ sailed hence a the British settlements in this and otlier 
few days ago, having on board upwards parts of India whs coeval with the esta- 
of 700 coolies. The incompleteness of Idishment of those settlements ; that the 
the police records appears strange, and first important firman of the imperial court 
this singularity is not diminished by a of Delhi to the English company, was pro- 
stntement that the Sir John Rae Reid* cured by the agency of an Armenian, and 
had but twenty labourers on board, the connexion, thus begun with a sense of 
whereas it is notorious that upwards of mutual obligation, was cemented by an 
ten times that number crowded the ves- instnimeiit of solemn compact* in the na- 
sel’s deck when she left Calcutta. The ture of a treaty, between Coja X^hauoos 
fact of this concealment of the number of Calendar, an eminent individual of the 
laliourer passengers, would of itself lead Armenian race, and the Governor and 
one to Infer that, in the opinion of the Company of Merchants of England, trgd- 
commanders of the vessels, they had taken ingto the East- Indies, bearing date the 
a greater number on board than was con- 22d June 1688, and ratified under the 
sistent with the health of the people, or hands of the governor and directors, and 
the safety of the ship. It requires no common seal of the company; that they 
great stretch of imagination to picture the are possessed of large personal property, 
misery of some four hundred of those and also of large |)roperty in houses and 
poor creatures, crowded on the deck of a lands, within the limits of Calcutta itself, 
vessel of 500 tons burthen, and exposed and also in Talooks and Zemiiidaries in 
to dangers of which, perhaps, few of them several of the Zillahs and districts of this 
have ever heard before. presidency; and that, of this property, 

We understand the coolies ship them- a part is the fruit of their personal acqui- 
'^Ives, under an engagement that they sition, hut the greater portion has been 
are to receive, when they arrive at the derived to them from fathers or forefathers, 
Mauritius, per month, twenty-five seers by whose industry it was acquired ; that 
of rice ; two and a half seers of doll ; one since the date of the above compact, in 


* *' The Sir JAfta Aim Ariif. which left tht» port 
a dw or two ago for the Maurltiui, with two hun- 
dnu ^liea on board, grounded on Saturday off 
rulUh, and imnediateW went on her beam ends, 
in wht(^ positioB ^ remained about ten minutes, 
t nirty or forty coolies were washed overboard, of 
were unfortunately lost.*’— 


the year 1688, Armenians have, without 
restriction or question, purchased, en- 
joyed, and transmitted, real property 
witJiin the British territories and settle- 
ments, nevjer doubting their legal right so 
to do; tliat recent decisions and iliscMs- 



siuns htire not only sliaken tlieir confi- 
dence in the stability of their possessions, 
but filled them with well-grounded appre- 
hensions of liabilities to an amount which 
it is impossible to estimate; and they 
pray that some measures in consistence 
with the compact or treaty may be devised 
to secure them from the ruinous conse- 
quences of the introduction of the English 
alien law into India without qualification; 
to fix the law of aliens for the future upon 
definite principles, and such as are suita- 
ble to the state of the country and of 
society; to declare the right in which 
the Armenians, whether born within the 
territory, or mere settlers in it, shall in 
future stand before the law, especially in 
the important particulars of marriage, in- 
heritance and succession to property; and 
to restore to them the enjoyment of their 
lights and privileges held out to them 
by the treaty or compact. 

A deputation, consisting of the follow- 
ing gentlemen, Messrs. M. C. Anakiel, 
A. Apoar, M. Caspar, I. H. Arathoon, 
1 . G. Bagram, and Johannes Avdall, 
waited upon the Governor-general on the 
29th September, by appointment, to pre- 
sent the petition. His lordship gave 
them a very courteous reception, and 
observed that, although it was out of the 
power of his government to interfere with 
the Alien Law of England, he had every 
hope that in the course of a few months 
that question would be satisfactorily set- 
tled. His lordship added, in allusion to 
the other matters of grievance stated in 
the petition, that a representation from 
80 respectable a class as the Armenians 
of Calcutta, was entitled to every atten- 
tion, and he was sure that the coun- 
cil would give due consideration to the 
several matters which it embraced. 


TRADE WITH CENTRAL ASIA. 

The subject of the River Indus Steam- 
Navigation Company has acquired more 
interest just now, fiom a determination 
of this government to depute Capt Burnes 
immediately on a second mission up the 
Indus, with the same offices attached to 
him as before, — visiting Scinde in the first 
instance, and thence proceeding up the 
river, and eventually into Alfghanistan, 
with a view to carry out the measures 
that have been begun, for promoting the 
security and extension of our trade with 
the Punjaub and with Central Asia,— 
Cd, Cour. Sept 16. 

THE BEGUM 8UMR00, 

We have much pleasure in having to 
-announce that the Begum Sumroo left 
thirty thousand rupees to the Propaganda 
Chapel at Agra, for the purpose of found- 
ing a college young men to serve in tlie 
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Apostolic Mission of Thibet and Hindus’ 
tan. Tlie funds are to be placed in the 
hands of three Trustees, one of whom is 
naturally to be the worthy Bishop A 
Pezzonni, and the other two laymen. ' Tiie 
Begum might, perhaps, have done more 
but surely could not have done less for 
the interests of the Chapel, within the 
cemetery of which the remains of Walter 
Reinhard, her first husband, are depo. 
sited, and the ministers of which, Carme- 
lite and Capuchin, had been her spiritual 
attendants throughout her life.— A «ra 
XJkhbar, ** 


ORIENTAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 

The proprietors of the Oriental Life 
Insurance Company have resolved not to 
admit any more subscriptions for shares, 
the large amount of the present accumu- 
lated fund rendering any further addition 
of capital quite unnecessary. — Cal. Cow. 
Aug. 17. 

Agra bank. 

The Agra Vkhhar contains the half- 
yearly report of the Agra Bank, shewing 
a net profit of R8.30,019, “sufficient to 
pay a dividend of a little more than \i 
per cent” per annum, at which rate a 
dividend is accordingly declared. It ap- 
pears to be of a very satisfactory nature, 
shewing the concern to be gaining in 
credit among the natives, as well as doing 
a thriving and increasing business.— Ca4 
Cour. Aug. 2k. 

MILITARY ITEMS. 

It is rumoured that, in consequence of 
certain renewed hostilities on the part of 
the Coles, the 31st N. I., and Ramghnr 
Light Infantry battalion, have received 
orders to take the field early in Novem- 
ber. It is also understood that the 24th 
N. I. have been directed to hold them- 
selves in readiness for the same duty.— 
JitKjUsfiman, Sept 22. 

We further hear that the political agent 
in Cuttack has been permitted to indent 
for Bengal regiments to the extent of 
three, tor certain operations in contem- 
plation in that quarter, and that probably 
two of these will be taken from Bar- 
rackpore. — Ibid, 

A letter from Berhampore, date 18th 
inst, says;— “The Commander-in-Chief 
arrived here this day, and landed under the 
salute due to his rank.* — Sept. 21. 

The artillery officers stationed at Dum- 
Dum have unanimously agreed to memo* 
rialize the court on the subject of pur- 
chasing out, and to state their opinion de- 
cidedly opposite to that lately expressed to 
the court by a staff officer of the Bombay 
army. A memorial to this effect has been 
drawn up by Licut.-CoI. Shaw,coinman<** 
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ing the let liattAlion, tn behalf bf' himself 
an<l other officers.— ATil. Gaz, Sept. 24. 

We understand that the court of in- 
quiry, now sitting in Fort St. George, of 
which Col. Sewell is president, must ter- 
minate in a court martial, notwithstanding 
that great efforts have been made to avoid 
this unpleasant alternative.— /6tuL 


Tf ATIve STATES. 

Xfl/iore. — Captain Wade’s moonshee 
has had an hour's private audience with 
the Maharaja, after the termination of 
which, orders were given to Hukeem 
Azeezoodeen to send two risalahs and 
two companies to the Dooab, as the 
Maharaja intended to avail himself of 
Captain Wade’s valuable assistance to 
settle the disputes which have arisen 
there. 

(rwflf/or.— It is said that the Lieut 
Governor is instituting inquiry into the 
claims and grievances of the Bniza Baee 
and her brother Maharajah Hindoo Rao. 

Biktmeer , — It is asserted that the 
Beekaneer Rajah has lately made a ter- 
rible example of a fraternity of Charuns 
at Seetul— a sect greatly revered by the 
Hindoos— owing to one of them having 
committed a rape on the daughter of a 
buneah. The Rajah is said to have en- 
closed them in a square encompassed by 
briars, which he set on hre, and burnt 
them all alive. 

Bhurtpore.-^T\ie Rajah, in his endea- 
vours to remodel the constitution of his 
estate after the fabric of the English, 
has introduced the punishment of death ; 
which is, however, inflicted in the form 
of strict retaliation, but to imitate as 
his Highness conceives his model, he 
subjects the inanimate bodies to the 
process of suspension from a gibbet. — 
Ukhbar, Aug, 6. 

Jounpore.— Jugmohun Singh, the son 
of a very opulent Zemindar of Oude, 
has been apprehended, and is at present 
in irons, though his trial has not yet 
^en place. The charge against him 
is, we believe, dacoity, and in 1834 he 
gave great trouble, caused much official 
^riting, and had the military out after 
him. His brother, Dirghojee Singh, ac- 
cused him of being the ringleader of 
a troublesome gang, but as it appears 
the outrides were committed by Goordut 
Singh, it is likely he will get clear of 
his trial. Goordut Singh was convicted 
and sentenced by the Sessions Judge 
to ten years’ imprisonment, which was 
however reduced to five years* by the 
JJiMmut Adawlut— Cenfra/jP. P, Sejft. 


Je^ipore.— Gopaul .Sing, one of the guards 
in Umr Chund's mundur, and Munna 
Lall, the Maire du Palaist have been put 
upon their trial, and it is rumoured have 
been proved guilty. W'e have no doubt 
of it, —if intimacy with Futteh Sing and 
Hidavut Khan was sufficient proof of 
the guilt of ITmr CImnd and Sivu Lall, 
why not of any body else?— There are 
many men yet in Jeypore who ought to 
be hanged for the plot, on the finding of 
the assessors!— Oa/raf F. P. Sept, 17. 


iUatirad. 

LAW. 

SUPREME COURT, September 20th. 

Agasha Bediee v- Meer Abdoo Alfy.-— 
This was an action in Assumpsitt brought 
by a Mahomedan Lady of respectability 
against her husband, upon a written 
contract, which he executed to her in 
1818, in the presence of a Cauzee, of the 
Maccamali or Nabob’s Court, engaging 
to pay her a sum of money monthly for 
her maintenance. The action also went 
to recover the balance of an account 
stated and settled by the defendant, The 
defendant pleaded the general issue "iVbn- 
Assumpsit*' and also payment of a sum 
of money in full of the plaintiff’s claim 
on the defendant. 

Mr. Teed, for the plaintiff, called two 
witnesses— tlie one, (a subscribing wit- 
ness) proved the execution of the con- 
tract, for maintenance and the other, 
the stating and settling of the subsequent 
account. 

Mr. Minchin, for the defendant, took 
a technical objection with regard to the 
variance which, he said, appeared between 
the written contract itselt^ and the stat- 
ing of it in the plaint, but the Chief 
Justice thinking there was no foundation 
for the objection, it was overruled. Mr. 
Minchin then proceeded with the de- 
fence. lie denied the execution of the 
contract and also the stating of the sub- 
sequent account, though he admitted the 
liability of the defendant to allow the 
plaintiff maintenance : but he contended 
this liability continued only so long as 
the plaintiff was actually the wife of the 
detenuanr, living with him, and treated 
by him as such. He stated that a 
divorce took place between the parties 
some six or seven years ago, and that, af- 
ter that event, no maintenance could 
be claimed. In proof of this, he call- 
ed two witnesses, one of them, named 
Meer Goolam Aliy, the brother of the 
plaintiff, stated, that he bad a conversation 
about two years ago with the plaintiff on 
the subject of her claim on the defendant, 
end that on that occasion the plaintiff 
admitted she had no demand against 
her husband for nuuntenance. This wit- 
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ness also stated tliiat the plaintiiT ceased 
to live with the defendant for the last 
years. He was cross-examined by 
Mr. Teed, and in his cross-examination, 
which was gone into chiefly to discredit 
his testimony, he admitted with great re- 
luctance the fact of his having been ac- 
commodated with apartments in the 
criminal gaol at M^ras, for having 
unwittingly, as he stated, made free with 
the contents of a cash chest which was 
placed under his charge by his father. 
The other witness called by Mr. Minchin, 
stated that there was no Maccamab, or 
Nabob’s Court, till the year 1819, but 
he admitted that the Nabobs before His 
Highness Azeem Jah hadCauzees, before 
whom disputes between private indivi- 
duals were settled. 

The Chief Jmtice pronounced judg- 
ment; and, after remarking that this 
action, by a wife against her husband 
founded on the Mahomedan Law, was 
the first of the kind which, he believed, 
had come to be decided by the Supreme 
Court, gave a verdict for the plaintiff, 
with costs. 

October 2d. 

In the matter of ValungapooJy Thaver.~^ 
This was an attempt to bring up a pri- 
soner from the interior, before the court, 
on a Mtit of habeas corpus. It appears 
from the affidavits on which the application 
was founded, that the prisoner was form- 
erly a Zemindar of Chocumputty, in the 
Zillah of Tinnevelly; that he had been 
arrested on tlie 8tk December, 1831>, and 
imprisoned in Tinnevelly; that, in Aug. 
1835, he was transferred to the Hill Fort 
of Ghooty, in the Zillah of Bellary, where 
he was confined ; that he still continued 
a prisoner in the hill fortress of Ghooty; 
that his person is guarded by a party of 
sepoys detached from a detachment of the 
S8th Regt N. I,; that the sepoy sen- 
tries over the prison are relieved from 
time to time, by other Sepoys of the same 
Jlegiment ; tiiat there is no jailer or peon 
of any Civil Court attached to the prison; 
that Valungapooly Thaver has not been 
tirought to any trial, or warned of any 
trial, or convicted of any offence, and that 
no proceedings are in contemplation or 
progress, for bringing him to trial, for any 
offence or upon any charge whatever. 

Application for a rule to sliew cause 
was made in August last to the chief jus- 
tice and granted, but it being ascertained 
that Captain Craigie, of the 28th N. 1., 
to whom the rule was to be directed, was 
about to be relieved from the command 
of Ghooty and Lieut. H. T. Yarde, of the 
same Regiment, to be substituted, it be- 
/came necessary to renew the application, 
and Sir R. Comyn, on the 2d. September, 
granted a rule ntri fora writ to be directed 
to that ofificer, cause to be shewn in a 
fortnigiit from the date of service. 


Mr. Advocttte general This day shewed 
cause against the rule. The ground on 
which the rule had beer; granted was 
that the prisoner was taken up without 
conviction and altogether in an irregular 
manner. It would be found that the pri- 
soner bad been arrested under the autho- 
rity of Reg. II. of 1819; that the warrant 
had been signed by the chief secretary, 
according to the terms of that Regulation, 
and that he was still under the charge of 
Mr. Robertson, the collector of the ceded 
districts and maj^strate of Bellary. He 
read the affidavit of Mr. Chamier, chief 
secretary, and the Regulation. He said 
he should not take upon himself to justify 
either the Regulation or the act of the 
goveniment—his duty was confined to 
that of shewing that the terms of the Re- 
gulation had been complied with, and if 
so, it was not competent for any municipal 
court to enquire into it. 

Mr. Teed. In support of the Rule, 
objected that there was no charge speci- 
fied in the warrant of commitment. He 
submitted that the Regulation was one 
which could not be established : a Regu- 
lation must be in accordance with the 
law ; but this is at variance with the law 
of England ; therefore It is Illegal. It will 
extend to authorise incarceration for life 
without possibility of redress — to pass 
such a Regulation was more than the 
King of England could do, much less the 
governor in council. He quoted the case 
of “ King V. Lieut. Col. Symons and 
others” 2 Strange’s Rep., p, 256. He 
contended that this Regulation was a 
repeal of the Habeas Corpus Act, which 
was what the governor in council could 
not do. 

Mr. Advocate general in reply, said, 
tbe^ were much worse Regulations than 
the one in question, but still they were 
laws binding in the Mofussil. As to the 
right of government to make laws, it 
would be necessary to bear in mind the 
distinction between the plenary power of 
legislature in respect to the prorinces 
committed to the governor in council 
anterior to the last Charter Act, and the 
limited one which was confined to Regu- 
lations within the Presidency ; in respect 
to these latter Regulations, they were not 
to be at variance with British law ; as to 
the Regulations in respect to the pro- 
vinces, there was no limit to the legislative 
authority. He declined to enter into the 
merits on which the prisoner was. com- 
mitted ; he confined himself to the Regu- 
lation and the warrant of commitment 
under it. 

Mr. Minchini as amicus curieSt enume- 
rated the statutes under which the gover- 
nor in Council became entitled to make 
Rules and Regulations. 

Mr. Advocate general denied this doc- 
trine, and insisted that the right of the 
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governor In councrl to make rules and 
Regulations depended not on these few 
statutes, but on the general government 
which had been committed to the gover> 
nors in council of the several presidencies, 
by charter both of the Crown and by 
those conferred by the Crown and Pur- 
liament. ' 

The Chief Justice said ; if Mr. Teed 
put it upon the ground that the athdavit 
contained no return, he thought the objec- 
tion untenable— this would be a good 
return ; the only question is whether this 
is a good regulation. He did not consi. 
der he had a right to say that the governor 
in council had no power in 1819 to make 
this Regulation. There was a great dif- 
ference between Regulations for the town 
of Madras and Regulations for the pro- 
vinces. Whatever his private opinion may 
be upon the merits of the Regulation, if 
the court finds such a Regulation framed 
and acted upon as the law of the land, he 
was bound by it. He, however, was quite 
clear, that if the Hcgulatipn did not exist, 
the writ must have gone ; but as the 
Regulation, such as it was, was relied on, 
and brought before the court, the rule 
must be discharged. 

His Lordship afterwards observed, he 
wished the party would appeal, when 
perhaps the Privy Council would, if they 
saw occasion, make such amendments as 
might appear expedient : ** I assure you, 
Mr. Teed,’* said his Lordship “it will 
pve me great pleasure to make the order 
for appeal." 

It is stated that an appeal will be made 
to the King in council. 

We subjoin an abstract of the regula- 
tion referred to, II. of 1819. “ Whereas, 
reasons of state policy occasionally render 
it necessary to place under personal re- 
straint individuals against whom there 
may not be sutheient ground to institute 
any judicial proceeding, or when such 
proceeding may not be adapted to the na- 
ture of the case, or may for other reasons 
be unadvisable or improper; and whereas 
it is fit that, in every case of the nature 
herein referred to, the determination to 
be taken should proceed immediately 
from the authority of the Governor in 
Council ; and whereas the ends of justice 
require that, when it may be determined 
^)at any person shall be placed under 
personal restraint otherwise than in pur- 
suance of some judicial proceeding, the 
grounds of such determination should 
from time to time come under revision, 
and the person aflbcted thereby should 
at all times be allowed freely to bring to 
the notice of the Governor in Council all 
circumstances relating either to the sup- 
poeed grounds of such determination, or 
to the manner in which it may be exe- 
cuted ; and whereas the ends of justice 
also require that due attention he paid to 


the health of every state prisoner confined 
under this regulation, and that suitable 
provision be made for his support accord* 
mg to his rank in life and to his own 
Wants and those of his family; and where- 
as the reasons above declared sometimes 
render it necessary that the estates and 
lands of Zemindar8,Talookdurs and others, 
situated within the territories dependent 
on the Presidency of Fort St. George 
should be attached and placed under the 
temporary management of the revenue 
authorities, without having recourse to 
any judicial proceeding, and whereas it is 
desirable to make such legal provisions as 
may secure him from injuring the just 
rights and interests of individuals whose 
estates may be so attached under the di* 
rect authority of Government; the Go- 
vernor in Council has enacted the follow- 
ing rules, which are to take effect through- 
out the provinces immediately subject to 
the Presidency of Fort St George from 
the date on which they may be promul- 
gated. 

“ A warrant of commitment under the 
authority of the Governor in Council, and 
under the hand of the Secrets ly to Go- 
vernment, shall be issued to the officer 
in whose custody such person is to be 
placed.* 

“ The warrant of commitment shall be 
sufficient authority for the detention of 
any state prisoner. 

“ Every officer in whose custody any 
state prisoner may be placed shall, on 
the 1st of January and Ist of July of 
each year, submit a report to the Go- 
vernor in Council, on the conduct, the 
health, and comfort of such state prisoner, 
in order that the Governor in Council 
may determine whether the orders for his 
detention shall continue in force, or shall 
be modified. When any state prisoner is 
in the custody of a Zillah Criminal Judge, 
the Judges of Circuit are to visit such 
state prisoner, on the occasion of the pe- 
riodical sessions, and they are to issue 
any orders concerning the treatment of 
the state prisoner which may appear to 
them advisable, provided they be not in- 
consistent with the orders of the Gover- 
nor in Council issued on that head. 
When any state prisoner is placed in the 
custody of any public officer not being a 
Zillah Criminal Judge, the Governor in 
Council will instruct either the Criminal 

* Form of Warrant of CwwmOnMfrf.— To the 
(here insert Ute officer's designation). Whereas 
the Governor in Council, for good and sufficient 
reasons, has seen fit to determine that (here insert 
state prisoner’s name) shall be placed under per- 
sonal restraint at (here insert the name of tlw 
place), you are hereby required and commanded, 
in pursuance of that determination, to receive the 
person above named into your custody,and to deal 
with him in conformity to the orders of the.Oo- 
wnor In Council and the provisions of Regulac 
Uonll.oflHW. ^ ^ ^ 

By order of the Oovenior in Council. 

^fef Soc. to Govsnuamt. 
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Judge» or the Court of Circuit^ or any 
other public officer, not being the person 
in whose custody the prisoner may be 
placed, to visit such prisoner at stated pe- 
riods, and to submit a report to Govern- 
ment, regarding the health and treatment 
of such prisoner^ The officer in whose 
custody any state prisoner may be placed, 
is to forward, with such observations as 
ma^ appear nece8sar3r, every representation 
M'hich such state prisoner may from time 
to time be desirous of submitting to the 
Governor in Council. 

“ Every such officer shall, as soon after 
taking such prisoner into his custody as 
practicable, report to the Governor in 
Council whether the degree of conhne- 
inent to which he may be siilijected .ap- 
pears liable to injure his health, and whe- 
ther the allowance fixed for his support 
be adequate to the supply of his own 
wants and those of his family, according to 
their rank in life ; and every such officer 
shall take care that the allowance fixed 
for the support of such state prisoner is 
duly appropriated to that object. 

“ Whenever the Governor in Council 
shall judge it necessary to attach the 
estates or lands of any Zemindar, Ja- 
gheerdar, Talookdar, or other person, 
without any previous decision of a court 
of justice, or other judicial proceeding, 
the grounds on which the resolution of Go- 
vernment may have been adopted, and such 
other information connected with the case 
as may appear essential, shall be commu- 
nicated, under the hand of one of the 
secretaries of Government, to the judge 
of the district in which the lands or 
estates may be situated, to the Provincial 
Court of Appeal and Circuit, and to the 
Sudder and Foujdarry Adawlut. 

“ Whenever the Governor in Council 
shall be of opinion that the circumstances 
which rendered the attachment of such 
estate necessary, have ceased to operate, 
and that the management of the estate 
can be committed to the hands of the pro- 
prietor without public hazard or incon- 
venience, the revenue authorities will be 
directed to release the estate from attach- 
ment, to adjust the accounts of the collec- 
tions, during the period in which they 
may have been superintended by the 
officers of Government, and to pay over 
to the proprietor the profits from the 
estate which may have accumulated dur- 
ing the attachment." 

The CourieTf of October 20th, contains 
copy of a memorial from Valungapuoly 
Thaver, to the Governor-general in Coun- 
cil, setting forth his case, and the corre- 
spondence with public officers on the 
subject, alleging that he was still wholly 
ignorant of the cause that led to his ar- * 
re8t,’oir of the matter which had given 
displeasure to the goyerhment of Madras. 


It also contains copy of a memorial to 
the Governor in Council of Madras, pray- 
ing for his release. The former memoriai 
is dated 8th October, the latter, 13th 
April. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

THE GOVERNOR. 

Tlie Right Hon. the Governor returned 
from the Hills on Thursday last ; the bat- 
teries of the Garrison and Cliepauk an- 
nounced his Excellency’s arrival at the 
presidency at sunrise. Various rumours 
are afloat respecting the sudden determi- 
nation of his Excellency to return to 
Madras ; but we are glad to learn that 
ill-bcalthis not the cause, as Sir Frederick 
was never looking better than at the pre- 
sent moment. We liear that liis Excel- 
lency intends returning to England over- 
land, and it is stated that he will most 
probably proceed to Bombay in a man-of- 
war, and go from thence by steamer.— 
Herald, Oct. 8. 

The very pleasant situation of the 
Goomsoor business, as regards the trans- 
mission of the requisite troops for the 
new campaign, is, we believe, the chief 
matter that calls his Excellency again to 
the seat of government : though receiving 
the new Commander in chief is mentioned 
as one reason of the visit.— Cour. 


THE COMMANDER IN CHIEF. 

The True Briton, having on board 
bis Exc. Lieutenant General Sir Pere- 
grine Maitland, K.C.B., appointed Com- 
mander in Chief at this Presidency, an- 
cliored in Madras roads on the night of 
the ilOth October, and at 5 o'clock in the 
afternoon of the following day, landed, 
under a salute of 17 guns, at the Sea 
Gate, where he was received by his Exc. 
Lieut. General the Hon. Sir. R. W. O’Cal- 
laghan and stalf, the cliief, and other se- 
cretaries to Government, the heads of the 
general stalf, and a large assemblage of 
the civil and military functionaries of tbe 
Presidency, and conducted through a line 
of troops to the council chamber, where 
he was met by the Right Hon. the Go- 
vernor and Members of Council, and 
sworn in under another salute of 17 guns 
from the ramparts.-— /feroM, Oct 12. 

At the farewell dinner to his Exc. Sir 
Robert O’Callaghan, last night, at tbe 
Banquetting room, the friends of Sir Ro- 
bert bad the happiness of witnessing their 
best intentions crowned with gratifying 
success. They met to show him how 
truly they knew him to be worthy of 
eve^ mark of esteem which they had it 
in their power to offer ; they met to 
show him how much they lovgd bitm 
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II is tVieiuIs must be ever proud of the 
opportunity they availed themselves of— 
iiiid they will be equally happy in days to 
come, when they shall recollect the pleas- 
ing moment of their success. They will 
be equally mindful ot; we are sure, and 
remember with gratideation the intense 
feelings of pleasure which they gave their 
chief. Their hearty demonstrations of 
satisfaction at his past conduct, both pri- 
vate and public, and the interest they 
shewed for his future welfare, sunk deep 
into the bosom of their chief and guest, 
who in countenance could not conceal 
from his friends the powerful feelings of 
self-satisfiu‘tiou with which they hud im- 
pressed his heart,— Oct. 1 4-. 

Sir Robert was to sail on the I. 5th. 


TUK TINNKVKLLV MISSION. 

The German missionaries at Tinnc- 
velly liave printed their first half-yearly 
report. The Mission comprehends ten dis- 
tricts, ineludiug, at the end of .lunc 1B>%, 
169 villages, inhabited, at least in part, 
by a Christian population, amounting to 
1, 8.3.5 families, or 6,35(3 souls ; and 
amongst them were 96 native catechists 
and assistants, and 63 places of worship. 
Of the Christian population, 436 men, 
350 women, and 4<32 children had been 
baptized ; and the remainder are ranked 
as candidates for baptism. There are (38 
vernacular schools connected with the 
Mission ; in which instruction is given to 
2,001 boys and 89 girls ; besides which, 
there is a preparandi class of 15 persons, 
under a course of instruction, either as 
ciitccliists or schoolmasters ; and a semi- 
nary of 25 scholars, who are boarded on 
the .Mission premises, and receive a supe- 
rior education, in English as wclTas 
Tamul. Tliia extensive system of opera- 
tion is kept in an efiective state, by the 
personal superintendence of the brethren 
Jthenius, Schaffter, Muller, and Lcchler. 
(Jne peculiarity of this Mission is', that 
it depends upon resources found in the 
country itself. 

.Vnother important peculiarity of the 
Tinnevelly Mission is, the extensive use 
it makes of native agency, and of the 
language of the people, both in common 
education and religious instruction. In 
the “concluding remarks” it is said: 
** In certain recent publications, doubts 
have been raised as to the efficiency of 
our former plan of proceeding, and espe- 
as to the character of the native 
Christians. Sorry us we are at the mis- 
representations and iri.sinuations which 
have been made, w’e will by no means 
enter into a minute refutation of them. 
I' those who make them can pursue a 
better plap, \vc shall wisli them God 
speed, and willingly learn of tliem. From 
tlie bpprinning, the holding forth of worldly 
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advantages for the purpose of drawing the 
people over to C'luistiaiiity or attaching 
(hem to us, has been an abhorrence to 
our minds, and we trust the Lord our 
(iod will ever preserve this feeling in our 
breasts. We can fearlessly say, that there 
is not a single congregation, which can- 
not rise up and declare that in point of 
worldly advantages, they have always been 
discouraged by us to expect them, when 
expressing their desire to become Chris- 
tians. The representations that we have 
given to the peojile of Christianity, have 
been simply these ; that, the religion of 
.Tesus will make them sober, just, chaste* 
hcavenly-minded, fervent in sjiirit, serving 
the Loid, and, as a natural eonsequence, 
ililigent in business. Thus far we have 
told them that Chiistianity will improve 
their worldly condition ; but herein we 
have ilone nothing more than prophets 
and apostles have done before us.” 

TIIF RRFAKWATFn. 

We understand a communication has 
been made to Government by the Break- 
water executive, to the effect, that the 
services of the convicts placed at the dis- 
posal of the committee, will no longer 
be required; a furtlier evidence of the in- 
tended abandonment of the Breakwater 
undertaking. But what has become of 
the statement of expenditure for the past 
two months ? Uumour suggests the pos- 
sibility of the accounts, when forthcoming, 
exhibiting a balance on the wrong side : 
—to say nothing of the quantity of marine 
and other stores employed, with and 
without authority, whicli may be return- 
ed “not to be found among which 
one hawser alone, valued at from 600 to 
700 rupees.— Giwr., Sept. 9. 

THE rONJKVKRAM TRMPI.E, 

.^mong the labours of a public journal, 
one of the most gratifying is to record 
the progress of improvement, in the sen- 
timents of Government and the conduct 
of the people, and we shall be excused 
for dwelling with delight on the happy 
change which appears so visible at tlie 
Madras Presidency, in regard to the 
countenance afforded by a Christian Go- 
vernment to idolatry. The Conservative 
of the 8th July supplies the intelligence 
that “the order recently is.sued in respect 
of forced labour at the idol ears is com- 
plete. Tliey not only forbid the use 
of lorced labour, but they forbid the 
Collector’s interference except for the 
purpose of preserving the peace.” A 
rumour had, it seemed, got wind at 
Madras, that the prohibition was merely 
a ruse, and that money had been supplied 
from the publit* treasury by the bramhuns 
to enable them to hire labourers. But 
the report was incorrect, though partially 

iV) 
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true. The money was remitted, not 
from the Treasury, but by three wealthy 
native gentlemen ; and this fact goes far 
to shew how unnecessary were all the 
care and anxiety so long bestowed by 
Government on the car. The money 
reached Conjeveram ; but the bramhuns, 
instead of hiring labourers, very wisely 
bethought them of drawing the car them- 
selves, and pocketing the bonus. Be- 
tween two and three thousand priests as- 
sembled, therefore, and applied their own 
necks to the cables, and the procession 
was completed. On the present occa- 
sion, three distinct and auspicious results 
have followed this salutary order. In the 
first place, the Natives at that Presidency 
have been disabused of the notion so long 
fostered in their minds by the conduct of 
the public authorities, that the Govern- 
ment attached an idea of sanctity to the 
image, and that the annual procession 
was as grateful to the Right Honourable 
the Governor in Council as to the gods. 
Secondly, the poor peasant and me- 
chanic, who used to be forced from their 
homes without remuneration, and com- 
pelled to drag the car, are now left in 
the undisturbed possession of their time 
and labour, and the country is spared the 
annual sight of an act of flagrant oppres- 
sion perpetrated by the public ministers 
of justice. And thirdly the priests who 
fatten on the spoils of the idol have been 
induced to put their own shoulders to the 
wheel. Never has the car been drawn by 
hands so holy since it was built. — Friend 
of India, Jan, 21. 

' GUNNER LEACH. 

Capt Chisholm, of the Madras artillery, 
has published a direct disproof of the in- 
sinuations contained in a letter publi.slied 
in the Bengal Hurkaru (see p. 102), that 
Gunner Leach, the witness against Capt. 
Fitzgibbon, was once an officer in the 
Company’s service, who fled to avoid cer- 
tain charges. 

OPIUM TRADE. 

The merchants of this presidency have 
applied to the government to be allowed 
to participate with Calcutta and Bombay 
in the opium trade by the abolition of the 
prohibiting duty. The Revenue Board 
nave assigned the following reasons for 
declining to comply with the request. 

** Hie pass system introduced at Bom- 
bay, in 1830, was not established either 
ibr the improvement of the revenue of that 
presidency, or with any view to encourage 
the production of the drug. On the con- 
trary, the Bombay government has uni- 
formly been desired to use its endeavours 
to prevent the growth of the poppy within 
tiie Company's territories on that side of 
India. But the Supreme government 


having resolved to abandon the attempt to 
enforce its monopoly of the drug in ti^ 
districts of Maiwa not under its authority, 
and deeming it impossible to prevent the 
opium produced there from reaching the 
sea coast for exportation by indirect routes, 
determined to realize, by means of a duty 
upon passes fur the direct route to Bom. 
bay, an equivalent for the charges of the 
circuitous and more dangerous routes by 
which the article was before and might if 
the parties pleased still be conveyed for 
export. The system was thus ^opted 
as a choice of evils, under peculiar circum- 
stances, which were considered to be be- 
yond control, but with full knowledge 
that the revenue realised upon opium in 
Bengal must suffer in proportion as the 
export of the drug from that side of India 
was extended. Its adoption at Bombay 
therefore affords no argument for intro- 
ducing a similar scheme where the same 
circumstances do not exist.” 

CHAMHER OF COMMERCE. 

A very numerous meeting of the mer- 
chants of Madras took place on Thursday 
last, at the office of Messrs. Binny and 
Co., when it was determined to form a 
Chamber of Commerce. Various rules 
were agreed to for the guidance of the so- 
ciety, a chairman and committee were bal- 
lotted for, and the following gentlemen 
elected : J. A. Arbuthnot, Esq. chairman; 
committee, Messrs. Dare, Line, Scott, 
Pugh, Ouchterlony, and Barrow; hori. 
secretary, Mr. Hart; treasurers, Messrs. 
Binny and Co.— Herald^ Oct. i. 

PORTO NOVO IRON COMPANV. RAILROADS. 

We had learned that the furnaces of the 
Porto Novo iron company were in full play, 
having an order from the Government for 
six hundred cast iron gun carriages ; as well 
as another fora large quantity of road-rails. 
The Herald of Saturday confirms this ac- 
count, as far as rails are concerned, inti- 
mating that the Go^mment hks made 
the necessary advances, and that opera- 
tions are to commence at the Red Hills 
carried on in a direct line to Cochrane’s 
canal. — Standard, Aug. 23. 

SCHISM AMONGST THE CATHOLICS OF 
MADRAS. 

Don Antonio Texeira, the newly ap- 
pointed Roman Catholic bishop of Melia- 
pore, who lately arrived from England in 
the Thomas Urenville, underwent the 
ceremony of being enthroned, and took 
possession of the ancient cathedral at St. 
Thome, on the 6th October. 

The Rev. P. E. Moriarty, vicar gene- 
ral, has addressed a letter to the ca- 
tholic community of Madras, on the ir- 
regular intrusion of the bishop. ** Having 
seen in the public prints,” heseys* 
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a duly appointed bishop was to be en. 
throned in the cathedral of Meliapore, 
I induced to be a witness of that 
very decisive ceremony; whereas some 
reports held forth an expectation, that, 
the unity, sanctity, catholicity, and apos- 
tolicity of our church would be maintained 
in the appearance of a venerable member 
of the apostolical succession. If so, I 
was anxious to mingle in the general joy 
that would be occasioned ; if not, I was 
bound and determined to be in possession 
of the most unequivocal evidence to the 
reality of my worst apprehensions. Alas ! 
my surprise was not great, but my grief 
was most poignant, when, all that I had 
to witness turned out to be a most auda- 
cious and Bchismatical usurpation of the 
episcopal chair and investiture. At the 
installation of a bishop, the patent of pre- 
sentation (where patronage exists) is read, 
the pontifical Bulls of election are next 
read, then the Bull issued for consecra- 
tion; and finally, the certificate of the 
consecration having been administered. 
What did I witness this day at St. Thome ? 
On this day a person, partially decorated 
with the episcopal dress, entered the 
church ; then a clergyman ascended the 
pulpit, and read aloud a letter of the 
Queen of Portugal, appointing Don An- 
tonio Texeira bishop of Meliapore ; then 
an order from the same Queen, *com- 
minding the chapter of Goa to grant him 
all necessary jurisdiction ! ’ Afterwards, 
the same clergyman read the royal lady’s 
instructions to Don Antonio, which prin- 
cipally consisted of directions ‘ to preserve 
in safety all rights of the crown of Por- 
tugal in this country; and to be very 
attentive and careful to write to her 
very often; availing himself of the con- 
venient opportunity afforded by the En- 
glish steam-boats, and to forward by 
this ready way, of the isthmus of Suez, 
regular intelligence concerning all matters 
of interest connected with this part of the 
world.’ After thif most extravagant pro- 
ceeding, the person, who presumes to call 
himself a bishop, addressed a few words 
to the people without directly or indirectly 
mentioning any thing that might afford a 
shadow of justification for such an impious 
proceeding. Immediately, I was bound 
in conscience to retire, fully satisfied that 
Mr. Antonio Texeira is not a bishop ; 
that he has not any authority in Melia- 
pore or any other church; that he is 
endeavouring to bring into British India 
the spiritual disorders of Portugal, where 
the people are the victims of a govern- 
ment, which has set itself up against the 
spiritual authority of the supreme Pontiff, 
and are left without legitimate pastors of 
theCatliolic church, through the authority 
of the same Queen, counselled by the 
debauchee Josd de Carvalho ; the atheis- 
tical generals De Sa Bandieru and Sal- 


danha ; and that catalogue of crime, the 
drunken Padre Marcos. I do therefore 
declare that the Rev. Mr. Texeira has 
not any Catholic ecclesiastical authority, 
that he is an usurper of the episcopal name 
and rights. I cull on the Roman Ca- 
tholics of Madras, to guard from profana- 
tion the sacred deposit of their faith, and 
to recollect that they cannot hold spiritual 
communion with the llev. Mr. Texeira or 
his abettors." 

GOOMSUR. 

We hear that the young Rajah has 
come into Vizianagram, to take the pen- 
sion offered him by Government, sur- 
rendering the Goomsoor territory to us. 
This is a mere form as the youth has been 
long in our camp ; there remains (o us 
still the task of taking the country and 
keeping \i.— Spectator^ Oct. 2. 

The Royal Family have left Gooro- 
soor for ever, and are now on their 
road to Vizianagram, where they are to 
he accommodated with the Fort. In 
passing from Goomsoor to A ska, the 
villagers all turned out, to see the last 
of the Bunjees, but no marks of respect 
were paid to him by his loyal subjects ; 
only one man w'as observed to make his 
salam. This argues well for the future. 
A proclamation has been since promul- 
gated, announcing that the Bunjee dynasty 
has ceased, and the country, w hich is now 
resumed by the Government, will never 
be restored. 

Rumours of the operations intended to 
be carried on in the next campaign are 
numerous, and all of course equally au- 
thentic, and half the regiments composing 
the Madras army have been named the 
fortunate ones, who are to reap an ad- 
ditional wreath of laurel in the Khond 
country. It appears, we are to have five 
regiments, with some regular 'and irre- 
gular horse. I much fear the most pow'er- 
ful enemy we shall meet will be the 
fever. — Corresp. Conservative, Oct 6. 

Tonnage has at length been procured 
for the 17th and 6th llegts. N. I., which 
are to proj'eed northward with all des- 
patch. The 17th are expected to embark 
to-morrow morning on board the Thomas 
Grenville— The Chariest Dumergue and 
one or two other vessels have also been 
engaged.— /fereW, Ocf. 8. 

The 17th Regl. N. I. embarked at an 
early hour on Monday morning, the 
greater part on board the Thomas Gren- 
vtlle, which ship left the roads on the 
evening of the same day for Monsoorcot- 
tah.'— The remainder, on board the/«</ora, 
sailed early on the following morning.— 
We understand the 6th Regt. will soon 
be ready for embarkation on the same 
service, and that immediate arrangements 
will be made for that purpose.- G'w., 
Oct. 12. . 
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VlflTATlOH bF THJC BISHOF. 

The primary visitation of the Lord 
Bishop of this diocese took place yester- 
day morninf? in tlie Cathedral Church.— 
I’he attendance was not very numerous, 
probably l/JI) or 150 persons being pre- 
sent. ' His lordship delivered his chaige, 
which was very affect ioiiate, with much 
feeling, and explained, that as he had for 
many years filled a station similar to theirs, 
he could fully enter into their trials and 
difficulties. He then pointed out some 
of the most essential duties which they 
had to perform— strictly enjoined the re- 
jection of the distinction of caste, in all new 
converts, but spoke of not interfering with 
them in non-essentials. II is lordship 
alluded to the number of clergymen in 
the diocese being very considerably less 
than the prescribed complement, and 
spoke of the advantages which might be 
expected from the ordination of priests 
in this country. He said tliat, generally 
speaking, it was not desirable to ordain 
persons who did not possess a knowledge 
of the Scriptures in tlie languages in which 
they were written— but ifa person of pro- 
j)er age, with a good knowledge of the 
English language, and in other respects 
desirable for the high office, were likely 
to be supported by any congregation, he 
would o^ain him. 

His lordship adverted, also, to the mar- 
riage ceremony, which, he understood, 
would soon be put on the same footing 
with res|)eet to banns and licence in this 
Presidency as in England. In the course 
of his charge, our truly excellent Diocesan 
alluded to the various denominations of 
Christians who are labouring in the same 
cau.se, and urged the desirableness of their 
living on terms of brotherly affection, and 
mutually assisting each other, as much as 
possible, in the great object which they 
all had in view.— .Mad. Herald^ Aug. 27. 


XATIVE .SWINin.INO. 

The following deposition of a native, 
named Arseavey A cherry, in the Supreme 
Court, on the prosecution of two other 
natives for obtaining money under fal.se 
pretences, will shew the nature of the im- 
positions practised upon these occasions. 

The defendants Veerasawmy Raugoo, 
and Vadagherry Maistry came to my 
house four years ago ; they asked me to 
go to Mr. Cooper’s diibash, Veerasawmy 
Nairk. They saw me every day after 
that. They spoke of Mr. Cator’s office, 
•nd said there was a Mr. Hunter in the 
office, who WHS manager, at u salary of 
100 pagodas ; I refused to go ; they in- 
fisted upon my going, saying that all the 
papers were at Mr. Cator’s. I afterwards 
went near Government House, and waited 
until ten o’clock. They said Mr Hunter 
was coming in a bandy j they took me 


near the bandy. Veerasawmy produced a 
paper and luuided it to the ^iitleman in 
the bandy— a Portuguese gentleman ; bu 
asked if 1 was the person; the gentleman 
then tore the paper, and said, * 1*1] issue 
an attacliment immediately.* 1 began to 
tremble, and asked wbat was the meaning 
of an attachment ; they said, to cany me 
to gaol. Veerasawmy Raugoo carried me 
to my own house, and locked me up in a 
room, and Vadagherry said he would iro 
and ascertain how matters stood, lie 
returned and said Mrs. Hunter had writ- 
ten to Mr. IJunrcr to stop the attachment, 
and for the despatch of that letter they 
had incurred the expense of three t'anains, 
which 1 paid. They both said they would 
go and ascertain respecting the i.ssiiing of 
the attachment, and would return the 
next ilay. On the next day, they said a 
cloth of the value of filtei'ii pagodas must 
be given to Mis. Hunter, which sum they 
received from nu*. Vadagherry came to 
me, two or three days after that, and said 
Mr. Hunter was .short for ex[)enses, and 
wanted twenty pagodas, and this sum 
Vadagherry received, and paid to Veera- 
sawmy. They further said that Mrs. 
Hunter had visited Mr.s. Cator, and that 
Mrs. Cator hud asked her to purchase a 
similar cloth. They bought a cloth wmrtli 
ten pagodius, and received the money from 
me. Four days afterwards, they told me 
that it was neces.sary to pay Mr. Cator 
100 pagodas, as be was in the receipt of 
1,000 pagodas and w’ould not take thirty 
or forty pagodas: they told me not to 
mind money. I was obliged to borrow 
100 pagodas, and mortgage my jewels. 
They then asked me for 100 pagodas for 
the Judge, as he was the gentleman that 
was going to speak on the subject. I was 
obliged to sell my goods. They then said 
Mr. Hunter was sick, and that he had 
a.sked them to bring figs everyday. Igave 
them ten rupees on that account. They 
said he was ailing for ten days, and on 
the following day he 
this with tears in their eyes. I begge«l 
them to carry me to his house, that I 
might cry al.so. (The Court was here 
convulsed with laughter at the ludicrous 
manner in which the witness, a very in- 
firm old man, gave his evidence. It ap- 
peared by the indictment that no such 
person as Mr. Hunter, whose death was 
so lamentably described, had ever existed. ) 
I said I wished to go to Mr. Cator, to 
whom I had sent a cloth and 100 pagodas; 
but they said it was not proper. They 
said they had already paid 100 pagodas 
to Mr. Cator and 100 pagodas to the 
Judge. They said that, as the manager 
at Mr Cator’s office had died, the new 
manager would cause new troubles. They 
dill not tell me his name, but they said he 
must have fifty pagodas." 

'J'hc Chief Justice told the Jury that 
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they must acquit the defendant, as the 
charge iiad not been proved in the man- 
ner laid ill the indictment. The law oili- 
cer of the- Crown bad nothing to guide 
liiti) in drawing up the indictment except 
the previous deposition of the witness, 
which differed materially from the evi- 
dence which they had just heard. Other 
indictments against the same parties failed 
from the same cause. 

SPONTANEOUS IGNITION OF COAL. 

A fire took place on the 22d of October, 
in a godown belonging to Messrs. Binney 
and Co., next to Grant’s Hotel, occasioned 
by the spontaneous ignition of coal. 


ijontfiiii). 

LAW. 

SUDDER AdAWLIIT, AugilSt 3(1. 

Fvrdonjee or Framjee Rustomjec, Parsec, 
of Surat, V. Oomabaee Jeoubaee and 
Nusserwanjee, do. — This whs an action 
by the appellant lor the recovery of his 
wife, under the following circumstances. 
In the absence of the appellant from the 
country, Nusserwanjee married his w'ife, 
which he now claimed on his arrival. It 
was stated in her defence, by the respon- 
ilent, that the appellant had been absent 
Irom the country for many years, and had 
married a Mahomedan woman, by whom 
he had children ; under this state of things, 
she consulted the heads of her caste us to 
the steps she should adopt for her sup- 
port, and they advised her to remarry, 
w'hich advice she accordingly followed. 
The principal native commissioner of 
Surat, Ardesur Bahadoor, decreed the 
restoration of the woman, or the payment 
of Rs. 500 for damages, on the ground 
that the appellant, though married to a 
Mahomedan, had been readmitted into 
caste. Thisdect^did not satisfy either 
party, the appellam because he claimed 
Us. 1,000 for damages ; and the respon- 
dent because she thought it unjust to 
require her to pay Ks. i^K). An appeal 
was subsequently made, and Mr. Lums- 
den, the judge at Surat, being of opinion 
that the respondent was justified in re- 
marrying on the appellant’s turning a 
Mahomedan, reversed the commissioner’s 
decision. A second appeal was made to 
ti e Sudder Adawlut, and the case had 
been before the court on a former sitting, 
when it was referred to the Parsee Pun- 
chayut. The opinion of that body was, 
that a person once admitted in another 
caste, could not be considered as belong- 
ing to their own. The puisne judge 
(Mr. D. Greenhill) hereupon confirmed 
the decision of the judge, and the appcl- 
hint was non-suited, with costs. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

INFANTICIDE IN MALWA. 

The Rajpoots of Malwa used to destroy 
their own female offspring, immediately 
after birth. Mr. L. Wilkinson, the po-r 
litical agent of Bhopaul, made inquiries 
among persons of veracity, in order to 
ascertain whether it was true that the 
people were guilty of this horrid apt- 
Some of them confessed that the custom 
had long since existed in their caste, and 
that they themselves killed their female 
children. This excited surprise and hor- 
ror, but not having order to suppress this 
practice by force, it was thought best to 
accom))lish the end in view by impressing 
upon the mind of the people, the sinful- 
ness of this act, and thus use the means 
of persuasion. A work, entitled “ The 
Sinfulness of Infanticide,” being, therefore, 
prepared in the B.angdcc dialect, was 
published at Calcutta, and copies of it 
were sent to all rajus and rajwaras. 
On seeing the w'ork, those who were 
intelligent, being convinced that infanti- 
cide was a great sin, repented, and totally 
abandoned the jiraetiee. The ignorant 
did not follow their example. The rajahs 
also, having taken the subject into their 
consideration, it appeared that girls were 
destroyed in consequence of the great ex- 
pense attending marriage. It seemed, 
also, that Suvaee Jeysing had formerly 
adopted means to prevent this, by issuing 
an order that marriages should be per- 
formed with moderate expense, propor- 
tionate to the rank of the parties, and 
that he gave assistance from government 
to such as had actually no means to marry 
their children. This arrangement lasted 
as long as he was living ; but the guilt 
recommenced. The rajas, knowing this, 
issued proclamations through their teni- 
torics; they also assembled together to 
consider the subject of the deceits of 
bhats and charuns ; and in the presence 
uf the agent, unanimously passed the 
following document : 

** An agreement entered into in the 
presence of Mr. Lancelot Wilkinson, 
agreeably to a (previous) arrangement. 
Ail the rajas have prohibited, in their 
respective territories, the practice of de- 
stroying girls, which prevailed among 
the Rajpoots of Malwa. A measure is 
now adopted by unanimous consent, to 
remove the causes, in consequence of 
which the Rajpoots used to kill their female 
infants. The details are as follows 

“ 1. The first cause for the destruction 
of girls in tliis country is, that some peo- 
ple have a contempt to give their daiighteri 
in marriage to persons of those families in 
whom they have no scruple to marry 
themBelve.s. I'he people have hesitation 
on this head, in marrying their daughters, 
and with su.spicions of this nature, they 
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used to kill their children. To prevent feel the least regret. We understanH 
tbis» it is agreed that all should issue a some of the boys of Dharwar schrvS 
proclamation through their respective ter. fairly beaPout the old-fashioned carko^, 
ritories, directing that no person shall give on the field of competition.— !)«««» 
his girl in marrtage to another, who scorns Aug, 26. ' ’ 

to give him his own daughter. 

** 2. Should any person kill his daugh- 
ter, be shall, necessarily, be expelled from scarcity of barristers. 

hisvuttan and caste; but should any of Tuesday, the third term of tlie 

such persons, as may preserve their off- “^preme Court was opened before a fuH 
spring, take money upon his daughter, he ®nd adjourned from want of coun- 

also shall be excluded from caste. In ‘wo barristers being offi. 

case he be poor and unable to defray the Court, one as advocate-gene- 

necesaary expense, his family and relations other as master in equity.— Go?, 

should have the marriage performed, ac- **• 

cording to their rank ; and should he have Campbell, the gentleman who 

no family, the marriage shall he assisted ‘Conducted the defence of the late Sooba- 
by the ruling raja, the ceremony to be ^‘^y^h upon his court-martial at Ban- 
performed suitably to the man’s condition. f?**iore, arrived here from Madras on last 

“ 3. And as the bhats and ebaruns Saturday night, and having taken the 
have a due over Rajpoots on the occasion *^ustomary oaths before a full bench in 
of marriage, the same is hereby fixed as Supreme Court on Monday, was 

follows admitted to practice at the Bombay bar. 

A raja, Rs. 1 ; thakoor, or the heads enable the learned gentleman to 

of village, 8 annas; jeerat enatnvalas, 4t hiniself acquainted with the cases 

annas ; sipahees, and lower officers, — upon which he has been retained, the 
annas. This fee is established lor bhats was adjourned till Friday next.— 

and charuns on the occasion of marriage, ‘^1; 

and they are permitted to receive it, and . ®y ‘ke \\ aimer CastU, which came 
nothing further, according to old custom ; ‘ke 29th August, the gen- 

no prohibition is hereby imposed upon ‘lemen of the long robe have received 
people who may, of their own accord, ft"«tber addition to their numbers in Mr. 
choose to give larger amount. These Howard, 
three resolutions, as are here written, 

should be carried into execution by all in dinshaw furdonjee. 

thelrrespectiveterritories.—20f// January, The last arrival of the Hugh Lindsay, 

from the Red sea, restored to his na- 


Raja Bahado Shrec Byree Saljee. 

Rawut Motee SinRhjoe. 

Dewan ^)her Singhjee. 

Raja Hunwunt Singhjee. 

Thakoor Chuttra l^aljee Ugrawara. 

Sauvut Singhjee. 

Koonvur Indra .singh. 

Maharaja Bulwunt >ingh Sooghleeawala. 
Fukeer Singh on behalf of Takoor Soorujmull. 
Fukeerchund. Ci;urpun, S^. !i. 


tive land a young Parsee, named Dinshaw 
Furdonjee, who had been in England for 
the four preceding years receiving a ge- 
neral and commercial education. The 
degree of benefit which he has received 
we have had an opportunity of observing, 
and doubt not but that the good effects 
thus developed of his father’s moral 


courage in being the first Farsee to send 
NATIVE CANDIDATES FOR PUBLIC lus soH to sucli a distance for intellectual 


EMPLOYMENT. 

We learn from a private letter, that 
an examination of Oomedwars, or candi- 
dates for ])ubric situation, took place at 
Dharwar towards the end of the last 
month. We are further informed that 
these examinations take place quarterly. 
We have already expessed our opinion on 
the beneficial tendency of these examina- 
tions ; and we w’ould wish to see them 


improvement, may produce many imita- 
tors ; in the young, a desire to emulate 
the attainments and accomplishments of 
our traveller ; in the old, to cast aside na- 
tional prejudices, sink for a time the na- 
tural feelings which make a father reluctant 
to sepeuate himself from ^i$ children, 
w'hen they see before them a signal ex- 
ample of the honourable pride and grati- 
fication which Dinshaw’s father must 


extended not only to every collectorate, 
but to the presidency ; that the desire of 
Government to make merit the criterion 
of every appointment may be practically 
illustrated. If this be done', it may open 
an avenue to public employment to the 
hopeful pupils of the education societies 
here, and the Government schools in the 
interior ; while it will shut the door of pre- 
ferment against all pretenders to know- 
ledge, for which no man of sense will 


naturally experience in seeing all his ex- 
pectations so fully realized, the many 
anxieties, which during a period of four 
years he must frequently have entertained, 
entirely dissipated, and all amply rewanied 
by the gratehil feelings with which his son 
must ever regard him for having unlocked 
to him the stores of English literature, 
and laid open to Ids view the many inte- 
resting, wonderful, and instructing com- 
plications of our social economy in arts, 
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Rianttfactiires, sciences, and even every 
day life, of whicb no native of the East 
vvbo baa not seen them can form an ade- 
quate idea.— iWrf. 

MOTERCHUND AMRECHUND. 

Moteecliund Ameechund, one of the 
wealthiest native merchants of the island, 
died on Sept. 12 at the age of 52. Mutee- 
ehund (commonly known by the name of 
Motissa) was liberal and generous, and 
though from his ignorance of the English 
language, he could not of course appre- 
ciate the advantages of public-spirited 
undertakings, so readily as the other 
members of our community, yet we have 
hardly seen a subscription-list in which 
his name did not occupy a prominent 
place. In private life he is said to have 
been courteous and affable. Of sympa- 
thy and compassion for the sufferings of 
others which he was taught to regard as 
the highest virtue by his religion, we 
have a monument in the hospital founded 
by him near Cowasjee Patell’s Tank, for 
old, diseased and maimed animals ; 
which institution is to receive a legacy of 
about two lacs. He has left an only son 
behind him, who inherits all his wealth, 
amounting as it said, to about three mil- 
lions of rupees. We hear that conside- 
rable sums were distributed in charity on 
the occasion of the funcml ceremony of 
the deceased. — Durpun^ Sept. 15. 

We understand that the late Motee- 
chund Ameechund, amongst the many 
sums which he has, by his last will and 
testament, devised for charitable pur- 
poses, has, with a feeling that does his 
memory honour, left seven lakhs of ru- 
pees for liberating from the Bombay jail, 
and the other jails under this Presidency, 
all persons who may be confined for such 
aa amount as the sum bequeathed may 
cover. In pursuance of this direction, 
fourteen debtors were released the day 
before yesterday.— Gaz., Sept. 17. 

CHAMBER OF COMMERCE. 

A meeting of the mercantile commu- 
nity favourable to the establishment of a 
Chamber of Commerce, took place on the 
^th inst., at the Custom-house, when a 
draft of the rules and regulations, pre- 
pared by a committee previously ap- 
pointed for the purpose, was unanimously 
wlopted. The members already amount 
to tbirty-two, and it is hoped that every 
individual, connected with the trade of 
the port, will give in their adherence to 
tlie association, which cannot fail to be 
pf the greatest benefit to the mercantile 
interests of the place. 

Mr. Skinner and Mr. Sindry were elect - 
^ chairman and deputy chairman, and 
Messrs. Richmond, Finlay, Turner, Mur- 
toy, Ewart, Padablioy Pestonjee, Dady 


Curse^ee Ardaseer, and Jebangeer Nas- 
serwangee, were appointed the managing 
committee for the ensuing year; Messrs. 
Ritchie, Stewart and Co. treasurera.— 
Bomb.Gaz,, Sq)t, 28. 

COTTON CULTIVATION. 

In consequence of the unusually heavy 
falls of rain in Giizerat this season, an 
idea prevails that the ensuing crop of cot- 
ton will be greatly deficient. This, how- 
ever, seems likely to prove erroneous; 
for, though the destruction of the early 
sowings in the principal cotton districts 
has been quite enormous, it will be coun- 
terbalanced in a great measure within 
those very districts by the unusual exer- 
tions made to re-sow the lauds that have 
suffered ; while in the Dccean no losses 
have occurred, and the cultivation has 
more than doubled within a twelvemonth. 

What the state of the crops is in Cun- 
deish, Kattyvvar, and the Southern Mah- 
rattacountry, we cannot say, as no returns 
have yet been received from them ; but it 
is certain that, in all these districts, the 
weather has been most favoumble, and aa 
the causes which have led to the improve- 
ment in the Deccan have been such as 
to operate throughout the country, it may 
be inferred that the effect has been equally 
general. 

The total decrease of cultivation in 
Broach and Surat is stated at 53,608 
beegas. Allowing, therefore, 5 maunds 
to the beega, tho.se two provinces will 
produce 9,572 candies less than last sea- 
son. Against this, at the same rate of 
computation, we have an increase of 
2,91A candies from the Deccan. It will 
not, therefore— supposing the yield to be 
as good this year as last — require a very 
great increase in the produce of the other 
districts, to render the extent of the pre- 
sent crop fully equal to that of the last.— 
Co«r., Oct. 1. 

BANK OF INDIA. 

It is amusing to observe how much tlie 
prospect of a little competition has ex- 
cited the energies of one of the most 
torpid establishments in India, or per- 
haps in any part of the world— the Bank 
of Bengal. Although established nearly 
thirty years, in, perhaps, one of the finest 
fields for banking, and possessing advan- 
tages from its connexion with government 
which secured it an almost unlimited cre- 
dit, this institution has remained station- 
ary, or nearly so, content with a certain 
amount of business, of which it enjoyed a 
virtual monopoly. The only symptoms 
of vitality manifested by it, until lately, 
within the last eight or ten years, were 
when its very existence was threatened 
by the great forgeries of 1829 or 30, and 
again, when in opposition to the Union 
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Bank... and ap]!>r6hensive of the growing 
popularity of that establishment, it made 
an -effort to e;i^clude its paper from circu* 
lation, and dAtroy its business by refusing 
to receive any but its own notes. From 
this state of profitable inactivity it has 
been roused, however, by the prospectus 
of the Bank of India. At the very first 
meeting after the arrival of the plans for 
the new bank, they have come forward 
with a proposition “ That a committee be 
appointed to report in what manner the 
Bank of Bengal may be most safely and 
beneficially extended.” We do not see 
that the Bank of India has any thing to 
apprehend from the non-compliance of 
the Bank of Bengal with its wishes. The 
field for banking in this country is quite 
enormous, and but a small portion of it is 
occupied by the institutions now in exist- 
ence. Even in Calcutta the Bank of 
India would not find it difficult, without 
the assistance of government, to do a 
very large and profitable business, as long 
as the current rate of interest remains as 
high as at present, by merely being the 
channel for introducing English capital 
into the place. At Madras the Govern- 
ment Bank, if it were not discontinued at 
once, as it must ultimately be by a more 
popularly constituted establishment, would 
not much impede the business of such an 
institution; while in Bombay, besides 
having the freest scope, the new bank 
would at once enter upon an almost bound- 
less field for its operations. To such an 
extent, indeed, would this be the case, 
that it is a matter of amazement that the 
commercial community here have so long 
closed their eyes to the capabilities of the 
place. The trade of the port, as we have 
already shown, is about equal to that of 
Calcutta, whence it may be inferred that 
an equal, or nearly equal, amount of paper 
money would be wanted for circulation 
here that is required for the circulation of 
the former place. 

With respect to deposits, the plan 
pursued until lately at the Treasury shows 
what a profitable portion of the business 
of a bank they would form. The difficulty 
of making large payments in bullion is 
such, that some of the large mercantile 
establishments here have been in the habit 
of keeping sums in the hands of govern- 
ment, and making their payments by 
orders on the Sub- Treasurer ; thus in some 
respects making the Treasury what the 
celebrated Bank of Amsterdam has always 
been, a place for the general transfer of 
money. And the convenience arising from 
this privilege was such, that the average 
balance in the Treasury was about twenty 
lacs of rupees. Finding the practice, how- 
ever, objectionable, from the responsibility 
incurred, brders were lately issued for dis- 
continuing it ; and at present the public 
are deprived of the convenience it uflforded. 


t.— Bombas, IMaecr, 

Here, then, is a large amount of business 
which would immediately fall to the share 
of a well-constituted bank ; nor must the 
sum wc have mentioned be supposed to 
define its limits ; for, after all, but a small 
portion of the community availed them, 
selves of the Treasury in the way we have 
mentioned. 

ABOLITION OF FLOGGING IN THE NATIVE 
ARMY. 

We see noticed in the Englishman, a 
case which we think is deserving of some 
comment, as bearing on a point in which 
the public have already taken great interest. 
We allude to the order by Lord Bentinck 
to discontinue the practice of flogging sol- 
diers in the native army. 

The case now under observation is as 
follows ; A Christian sepoy musician, at- 
tached to the 60th Regt. Bengal N. I., de- 
serted, but finding his progress more dif- 
ficult than he had anticipated, he returned 
to his regiment, and was brought to trial 
before an European court-martial, which, 
on guilt found, sentenced him to receive a 
corporal punishment. This sentence came 
in the usual course before the brigadier 
commanding, for bis confirmation, but 
that officer, looking to the General Order 
by Lord Bentinck, considered himself 
barred from giving bis assent to the sen- 
tence of the court, as, according to his 
judgment, the order was meant to apply to 
all soldiers in the native army. But he 
laid the case before the judge advocate- 
general for his opinion, and that officer ex- 
pressed himself on the subject as follows : 

Sir, — I have the honour to return the 
proceedings of an European court-martial 
held in the 60tli N. I., upon sepoy and 
musician John Dooming, I conceive that 
the prisoner Dooming w’as correctly sen- 
tenced to corporal punishment, and that 
Lieut - Col. Tullocii might have carried the 
same into effect without any reference to 
you— the award not exceeding 300 lashes. 
The General Order of the 24th February, 
1835, does not extend to Christian drum- 
mers or musicians, who are governed by 
the rules laid down in the articles of war 
for the European troops. It only affects 
native soldiers not professing the Christian 
religion. 

(Signed) G, Young, 

J udge. Advocate. General. 

** Judge- Advocate. General’s Office, 

Fort William, 16ib April 1836.” 

Here we must pause to draw breath. Is 
it so, that the being a Christian, subjects a 
man to an infliction which is considered 
too degrading for a Hindoo or Mussulman 
to suffer? Who, after this, will dare in- 
sult the heathen, as they are termed, by 
recommending a change of religious l>e- 
lief ? We must confess there is something 
so recklessly extravagant in this doctrine, 
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tiuit we are afraid to trust ourselves in the 
expression of our indignatbni an indigna- 
tion in which we are sure all who may 
hear of this subject will participate in. 
But it cannot bo that the government of 
this country will sanction so flagrant an 
outrage on the religion of their country and 
oftheir own adoption, as thus to hold it 
up as a crime on the part of natives of this 
country to profess it. In what other light 
is the matter to he viewed ? A Christian 
sepoy is to suffer under the torture of the 
lash, and be degraded for ever in his own 
esteem as well as in that of others, while a 
Hindoo or Mussulman, for the some of- 
faicey is merely discharged the service! 
Then it is the profession of religion alone 
that turns the balance, and constitutes the 
crime, not the military offence ! 

There were grounds enough for com- 
plaint in the fact of the native army being 
exempted from personal correction by the 
cat, while his majesty’s troops, the Euro- 
pean soldiers, were still destined to suffer 
that barbarous punishment : hut it is only 
now that we come to know that the i}rand 
of “ Christian” on a man’s brow is the 
sign by which to trace and discover the 
proper victim of that debasing infliction I 
This state of things cannot long continue. 
Policy forbids it, — every principle of our 
religion rises in rebellion against it. 

But the judge-advocate-general of Ben- 
gal seems by far too confldent in his own 
judgment, and we have no hesitation in 
saying that the opinion given by him is not 
warranted under Lord llentinck’s general 
order, or by any or all of the circumstances 
put together. Let us first take the order, 
and then compare his opinion with it. 
Thus says the general order : 

“The governor-geneial of India in 
council is pleased to direct that the prac. 
tice of punishing soldiers in the mtwe 
nmy, by the cat-o’.nine tails or rattan, be 
discontinued at nil the presidencies, and 
that it shall henceforth be competent to any 
•■egimental detachment or brigade court- 
martial to sentence a soldier of the native 
Qrniy to dismissal from the service for any 
oflence for which such soldier might now be 
punished by flogging, provided such sen- 
tence of dismissal shall not be carried into 
effect unless confirmed by the general or 
other officer commanding the division.” 

It shall be competent, says the order, to 
sentence “a soldier" of the native army, 
out It draws no distinction qf caste, coun- 
ty, colour, or religion,— it applies to one 
*nd all of the native army, without refer- 
ence to any circumstance beyond the fact 

their being “ soldiers of the native.” If 
so, bow doesit appear that this “ Christian,” 
.018 a “ soldier of the native army,” is 
mtended by that order to be an exception, 
how. is tile opinion of the 
J”op-advucate.general borne out when he 
-w.Jb«m.N,S,VoL.22.No.87. 


aqrs, the general order does not extend tq 
Christian drummers or muajeians, but 
“only affects native soldiers not professing 
the Christian religion?” ^ 

But this opinion given by the judge, 
advocate-general will have one good effect, 
if widely enough circulated, pnd that is, 
that it will again draw public attention to 
that order of Lord W. Bentinck’s, and the 
distinction between native and European 
soldiers. The chances of a lottery seem to 
be governed by law less capricious than 
were the official acts of Lord W. Bentinck. 
A\'tthout any cause, feasible or otherwise, 
did his Lordship, in the case of this order, 
apply it to the native army alone, while 
that army was surrounded by European 
troops who, keenly alive to a sense of dis- 
grace, — thus, and more forcibly by con- 
trast, had drawn in vivid colours before 
them the degradation an European soldier 
has to submit to — a degradation which it 
was deemed too cruel, too unjust, and by 
no means safe, to continue to inflict on 
natives. The Government will' see the 
necessity of paying some attention to the 
subject, as well as devising some fitting 
punisliinent as a substitute for “ dismissal” 
ofihe native, — a sentence found to be no 
punishment, but which the rather is likely 
to lead to disrespect and insubordination. 
Such we believe to be the result of upwards 
of twelve months’ experience under the 
late order. Some insist on the necessity of 
(ihrogatingLord Bentinck ’s rule altogether; 
but were that expedient, it would not be 
wise, nor should we like to seethe attempt 
made. Some effectual mode of punish- 
ment could surely be biton ; but whatever 
may be done, let us not see the willing 
horse too hardly pressed, —let us not see a 
liberty taken w'ith a friend, which it is 
thought advisable not to take with a 
stranger ; but let the tieatment be such that 
neither party will have just ground oC com- 
plnint.— Bombay Gas., June 4. 

CAPTURE or CHAMr RAJ. 

The following is an extract of a letter 
received from the Kattywar country : — 

‘‘ There is nothing in the shape of news 
here, excepting that the Political Agent 
has got hold of (by stratagem) the cele- 
brated freebooter Champ Raj. The man 
I believe lias been guilty of great cruel- 
ties, and w’asin command of the party that 
shot Ensign Robertson of the 15th re^- 
raent some time back. He is in irons in 
the jail here, and will be brought to trial.” 

PUAGUE AT PAI.EE. 

Hie last accounts received direct from 
Palee, via Deesa and Ahinedabad, we aie 
glad to Niv, represent the slate of things 
there as much more favourable than was at 
first supposed : the disease Uiai has broken . 

(Z) 
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out does not appear to spread at all^ and 
some doubts are now entertained of its 
being the plague. — Bomh. Cbur., Oct, 11. 

exploit* 

Captain Fretz. — Capt. Fretz, who died 
in Kandy on the 2d April, had seen a good 
deal of service in the Kandyan llebellion, 
in 1813; particularly in Ouvah, at that 
time the most disturbed district, and where 
the British forces met the most deter- 
mined opposition. He was subaltern to 
Major ]\BDo{'ald, vihen that officer, with 
eighty men, at Puretiagamme, made the 
gallant stand against seven thousand re- 
bels, many of wliom were armed with fire- 
locks. This little band was hemmed in 
for ten days, » hen repeated attacks were 
made upon them, but which they invaria- 
bly repulsed with considerable loss on the 
part of the enemy. 

Captain Fretz, whilst out elephant shoot- 
ing, about eight years ago, met with a most 
serious accident, which at the time proved 
nearly fatal; and was ultimately the cause 
of his death. When firing at an elephant, 
his gun burst, and the breech penetrated 
deeply into his forehead, immediately above 
the nose, where it remained, it not being 
considered advisable to extract it. It 
might he seen at the place of its entry, 
which never closed, in his nose, and 
even part of it penetrating thiough the 
palate of his mouth. We are informed, in- 
flammation of the brain, brought on by in- 
dulgence at a convivial parly of his regi- 
mental mess, w'as the disease of which be 
died, and to which, as might be expected, 
he was peculiaily liable in consequence of 
the injury of the adjacent paits. The gun- 
breech, which has been extracted from the 
dead body, weighs nearly three ounces. 
We understand the particulars of this ex- 
traordinary case are to be made public by 
some members of the medical profession, 
who have at various times attended Captain 
Fretz . — Colombo Observer, 

For the last tw-o months, Colombo and 
its neighbourhood have not been as healthy 
as usual. A severe epidemic cold, at- 
tended with high fever, has been prevalent, 
attacking persons of all ages, but proving 
fatal only to children, a very considerable 
number of whom have died. Latterly, 
however, a still more formidable disorder 
has made its appearance here— and the 
small.pox is spreading with its usual ve- 
locity, and attended with, the customary 
horrors of that awful pestilence. Even 
still, we understand, the great majority of 
the natives refuse to allow their children to 
be vaccinated ; so infatuated do they seem 
to be against that which has alone been 
found and proved to be the pass-over, 
which prevents the iiitriisiori of this de> 
stroying angel. — Colombo Obs. Aug, 1$. 
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TRADE. 


Value of Articles Imported between 
May 1, 1835, and April 30* 1836. 


From whence.. 

Goods. 

Specie. 

Total. 


1 Sa. Rb. 

Sa. Rb. 

Sa. Ri. 

Calcutta 

M83I 

21.050 

6,30,«8r 


d, 3ft , 7112 

19.370 

22,523 

Bombay 


1.38,903 

F.ngland 

1 84.761 

25,260 

i.io,mi 

France 

21,682 

1 7.658 

44.1U> 

65.162 

Copenhagen 1 

8,841 

16,499 

Ceylon 

' 16.212 
5,26.448 
2,21,884 

10,2.38 

3,56,261 

26.629 

26,450 

8 , 82 , 70 !) 

2,48,513 

Coast of Tenaaaarim 

Coco or Keeling’s Isle 
Malacca ' 

1,680 

1 .37.858 
9,22,078 
2,00. 133| 

64,202 

2,85,819 

48,886 

1.680 

1.02,060 

1,21.7.897 

2,49.019 

a'”"..:::::::::: 

Siam and Pungah • ■ 

2,4.5,31)8 

— 

2,45,308 

3.19,831 

Dellie 

3,15,ti21 

1 89,45.3 

4,210 

Quedah 1 

26,186 

1.15,639 

Other Native Ports - • 

67,7tl5 

925 

58,630 

America I 

1 3.920 

— 

.3,9211 

Total Sa.Rs. 

5,082,194 


Value of Articles Exported between 
May 1, 1835, and April 30, 1^36. 


From whence. 

Goods. 

Specie. 

Total. 


Sa. Rs. 

Sa. Rs. 

Sa. Rs. 

Calcutta 

4,9.3,284 

97,556 

5,90,840 

Madras 

1,19.486 

3, INI, 561 

.5,18,047 

Bombay 

2,04,349! 

8.420 

2,12,769 

England 

6()..586 

— 

6(),.5tK; 

FratK« 

6,U0U 


6,0(10 

hie of France 

1 13, .3.31 

3,7*32 


i;i,;wi 

(’eylon 


3,7.12 

Coast of Tenassarim 

]..50,H80 

32,483 

i,a3..w 

Acheen 

9,60,010 38,142 

1,007,152 

Malacca 

90,818 

15,787 

1,06,6115 

Singapore 

1 9,24,874 1,16,196 

1.041.97(1 

6 . 60.877 

China 

6,60 , 577 1 — 

Siam and Pungah* • • 

1.97.978 

52 , 4.35 

2..5(I.4I3 

Dellie 

1,7*5,311 

55,972 

2,31.2H3 

91,704 

Quedah 

85,6f>5 

6,(X)9 

Other Native Ports - 

50,847 

3,734 

54,581 

Total Sa. Rb 

5,032,253 


CONVICTS. 

At the close of the sessions, on the 2.5th 
August, the grand jury presented, ‘‘ that the 
practice vt hich has obtained on this island 
for a considerable time past, of a number 
of transported convicts being granted to 
individuals as servants, and of others being 
allowed, without restriction, to seek em- 
ployment for themselves, is most injurious 
to the morals of the lower classes, and one 
great cause of the extent of crime which 
it is feared that each succeeding year will 
tend to increase. The records of the Court 
of Judicature, too, will shew that tb^ 

men have thus an opportunity _ afforded 

tliem of committing the worst crimes, be- 
fore they have finished their period of 
servitude. — The whole system of trans- 
portation, indeed, seems to defeat the prin- 
cipal end of human punishment— the pr^' 
vention of crimes ; as in penal settlements 
delinquencies are repeated, fostered an 
augmented; the scene of crime baying 
been transferred merely from one -pot'^w 
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of ibe empire to tndtlier.-~In other coun- 
tries, solitary confinement, with labour, has 
been attended with the most salutary 
consequences;— the punishment has been 
found to be sufficient!) exemplary, to be 
with facility proportioned to the different 
degrees of depravity, and to be effectual in 
reclaiming many, particularly young of- 
fenders, wIh), by this plan, are separated 
from their hardened companions in guilt.” 

MURDKaS ON THE ZOROASTER. 

We have been favoured with some par- 
ticulars relative to the murder of Capt. 
Patton of the brig Zoroaster, and of his 
wife. This catastrophe happened while 
she was off Kurong Raya, about the 24th or 
25th July, at night, and at some distance off, 
the brig Fanny in company, with which 
she left Pedir. A seacunny, named Pedro 
De Vos, belonging to the vessel, has arrived 
here in the Jnna, and states that the gun- 
ner was the principal perpetrator of the 
murder of Capt. P., his wife, and also of a 
native Christian tindal, named Mariano. 
The night was too dark for Pedro De Vos 
to distinguish the manner in which these 
horrid murders were committed, but it ap. 
pears that, immediately after the several 
bodies were consigned to the deep, the 
mutineers searched for and collected from 
the cabins various arms, ammunition, and 
provisions, and with them the same night 
abandoned the Zoroaster, which they pre- 
viously scuttled by opening the aft-ports, 
and landed the following morning at 
Kurong Raya. We gathered these parti- 
culars rather late yesterday, but hope to be 
able to submit to our readers further details 
in our next number. 

The E. I. C. schooner Zephyr is on the 
eve of departure for Acheen, with letters to 
the Rajah, from the Governor, requiring 
explanation of these outrages.— P W. I 
Ofl*. Sept, 24, 
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that there was do foundation for tlie pro. 
bability of his proceeding to Calcutta in 
the Andromache, 

H. N. M. schooner Argo, Lieut. Lat- 
kens, from Rliio, arrived on the 6th inst., 
bringing despatches from the Governor- 
general of Batavia to the Governor-general 
of India, and to the Commissioners for the 
suppression of piracy in the Straits. No- 
thing as yet has transpired as to the nature 
of the despatches, but we presume they 
must he of an entirely congratulatory de- 
scription, consequent upon the great suc- 
cess with which the commissioners' have 
made way against the system of piracy in 
these seas, more especially at Gallang, in the 
immediate neighbourhood of Rhio I— C/<ron. 
Sejit, 10. 


l&ingaDorr. 

I ^ndromacla and Uateish 

f Wednesday morning, the former 

or Malacca and Penang, and the latter on 
j ®*’‘***e. It Is conjectured they have gone 
own the Straits of Dryon, to visit the 
P'ratical haunts of Ruttie (we believe), on 
«|e Sumatra coast, in the vicinity of Indra- 
the formidable Ilia- 
thw*"* commencing 

«r plundering operations in these parts. 
** *^® probable, as, we are 
w!” “''‘•c'stand, Mr. Bonham’s return 


H. M. Ship Andromache, Captain 
Chads, arrived here on the 1st September, 
mter visiting Dehli on the Sumatran coast, 
Pulo Varela, then crossing over to Salan- 
gore, passing through the Straits of Colong, 
the boats scouring tlie narrow strait be- 
tween Pulo Lomnin and the main land, 
rejoining the ship at the Callam river, and 
lastly searching the Carimons. No trace 
of any pirates was discovered, except the 
remains of some deserted huts on the 
smaller Carimons, indicating that the 
owners had relinquished their trade. 

H. M. S. lialeigh, Capt. Quin, likewise 
returned to the road on the same day, from 
a cruise, having visited Lingin, off which 
place she anchored the 19th August. 
Capt. Quin landed there (the Sultan being 
absent at Rhio),and explained the object of 
his visit, the suppression of piracy. IJis 
reception was very friendly. Whilst the 
British remained at Lingin, the officers of 
government were extremely desiious to 
discover whetlicr it was the intention of the 
British government to take possession of 
that island ; and it is reported they clearly 
expressed their united wish such an event 
should take place, that they might preserve 
themselves from Dutch influence and 
exaction. 

The Raleigh's boat went up the river as 
far as was navigable for the smallest ves- 
sels, between seven and eight miles fiom 
the entrance. The river is described to be 
of a serpentine form, and although the en- 
trance is represented as being easily to be 
distinguished from the anchorage, consider- 
able difficulties were experienced in enter- 
ing at low water, the Raleifih's boat 
grounding frequently in the soft mud. 
The most prominent objects which mark 
the entrance are stated to be a long co. 


harem “0**ham s return the entrance a ^ _ 

hence ®*P®®^®^ ®*’ *hree days vered stockade on the left hand, which 
Andr *^® allowing tlie protects the mouth of the river, as also a 

'•llimam!* » r? pwceed up the Straits and small but an open building, roofed .with 
hy the T^ettersfrom Penang tiles; and upon the right hand there are a 

the Gov^ ^tntimate that the honourable few of the usual description of native huts 
ti *^"***^ * Pfcsence may be looked for erected on piles. At this spot, to prevent 

next ihontfa, end consequently ingress or egress when requisite, a small 
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boom or spar is stretched across.^The 
stockade was 8tronj;1y fortified, mounting; 
sixteen guns, of calibres from six to nine- 
pounders, having one of heavier descrip- 
tion (supposed to be an eighteen-pounder) 
placed in the centre of the fortification. 
The sides of the river are .studded with in- 
numeral)le creeks, where vessels of 50 tons 
and other small craft were lying in great 
numbers. 

The Raleigh left immediately on a visit 
to Pahang, to remind tlic rajah of that 
place of his promise to the Commissioners 
for the suppression of piracy, to release a 
number of Cochin Chinese slaves, who 
had been captured by pirates, and sold at 
Pahang. Some had already been sent 
here, in part fulfilment of his engagement, 
but it is supposed the greater proportion of 
those that remain arc viewed as his personal 
property, with whom he is unwilling to 
part. 

On the arrival of the Raleigh at Pahang, 
the unliberated prisoners were sent into 
the interior. The rajah, however, promised 
to send them to Singapore. It is doubtful 
whether he possesses sullicient power to 
fulfil his promise, as his authority is but 
little respected. 

The Wolff on her passage here, sent her 
boats inside the Bindings, in quest of pi- 
rates. Three prows were discovered, but 
on pursuit being given, they took shelter 
in a small creek, where they ultimately 
succeeded in hauling their boats into the 
jungle out of reach of harm. The force of 
the three prows was computed at about 
sixty, and they all appeared to be strongly 
armed with small arms and jinjalls, with 
which they occasionally fired. When re- 
connoiteringtlie enemy, at a short distance 
from the shore, the officer in charge of the 
ship’s boats caused the native jirows to be 
hailed, to intimate who and what the stran- 
gers were and what they came for, but they 
declined going to be searched, although 
kindly inviting the officer to land and make 
the attempt, — at the same lime continuing 
their utmost efforts in making good their 
retreat by dragging their prows further 
into the creek. Upon being hailed a se- 
cond time, and threatened with shot, they 
appeared to make merry at the idea, con- 
ceiving, no doubt, that but little mischief 
could be done to them in their place of re- 
fuge they were attempting to make good, 
and which they ultimately did, not how- 
ever without the loss of lives from our 
grape and musquetry. — Sing.Chron. Oct. 22. 


Cfie Jftallitba iDslanbci. 

The natives observe the Atolls, or clus- 
ters of islands which comprise the Mal- 
dives, to be wasting away ; in some the 
Mco-nut trees are standing in the water; 
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in another, the black soil of the island is 
discernible at low' water, thirty feet from 
the beach ; the south-east side of an island 
in Phaidee Pholo Atoll Is entirely gone 
but is marked by a banyan tree in the 
water. They say that some islands have 
disappeared entirely, and instance, near 
the island Wardoo, a rocky shoal, whid, 
they say was once an island in the Atoll- 
Milla-Dou. Some of the outer edges of 

the islands have fallen into the sea, which 
is fathomless in those parts. It is, how- 
ever, acknowledged that reefs have arisen 
from the water, and gradually formed is- 
lands; and the inhabitants of Mal6 remem- 
ber the outer edge of a circular reefin their 
hatbour to have bad two fathoms in the 
shoalest part, which is now dry at low 
water. They mark the approach ot evil 
days also in the diminution of population 
and general deterioration ; yet the neces- 
saries of life arc so abundant, that a beggar 
is never seen ; nor can this retrogression 
be attributable to war or dissension, for 
they have been in peace for many years; 
and now have no army, with the exception 
of a militia formed out of about four-fifths 
of the male inhabitants of Male; the wholc 
popiilation of that island being only be- 
tween 1 ,500 and 2,0(X), of whom the majo- 
rity are females. The awkwardness of 
their sword and spear exercise, on festivals, 
shows that they are little accustomed to use 
them. Their only duty is to serve in rota- 
tion (forty together) with muskets at the 
palace. 

The declining state of commerce is, pro- 
bably, the chief cause of their present dis- 
tresses. Lieut. Robinson observes, that 
Pyrard speaks of thirty or forty vc'.stls 
loaded with cowries, and one hundred vvitlt 
coco nuts, annually leaving the island; hut 
now not more than one-fifth of that number 
of vc&sels altogether visit the islands. Ne- 
vertheless, the profits of the 3faldiva trade 
are considerable. The vessels, in which it 
is carried on, are of about 100 Ions bur- 
then, commanded sometimes by Europeans, 
and sometimes by natives. Presents hav- 
ing been made as port-dues, godowns aie 
assigned, and shops opened, where the tra- 
ders barter for the country produce. Then 
natives bring dried bonito, coir, coco-nut-, 
cowries, and tortoise-shell : there is abun- 
dance of the last article. Cowries are va- 
lued at Mal6 at one rupee per goolab, 
which is a bundle of about 1,200. Coco- 
nuts of the island are prized for keeping 
much longer than those of the coast. Coir 
from Tilla-dou-Matis is estimated at thirty 
per cent, more than that from any other 
Atolls, Bonito is usually taken to Suma- 
tra, where a lac is sold for Sp. drs. 2 , 000 , 
having been purchased at Mal^ for some- 
thing less than 2,000 rupees. In 1824, no 
less than seventy-six lacs of fish were pur- 
chased by English vessels alone ; in ono- 
ther subsequent year, fifty-six; but in 
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another, only ten. Mats also are export- 
ed ; they are made of a grass which grows 
in the Southern islands. In exchange arc 
given rice, beteKnuts, tobacco, common 
crockery ware, red handkerchiefs, and su- 
gar. There is little demand for the two 
last-mentioned articles ; as the natives ex- 
tract from the coco-nut a kind of sugar 
called gZ/oor, which tastes like honey; and 
they wear the native cloth, which is woven 
principally at Malos Madow Atoll. They 
often spend weeks in the manufacture of a 
single piece, which enables them to make 
it both pretty and strong, notwithstandtng 
their ill-contructed looms. Rice is pur- 
chased at Calcutta and Chittagong at eight 
rupees per candy, and is sold at Male for 
goods to the value of sixteen or twenty 
rupees. This system of barter, however, 
detains the masters of vessels four or five 
months, during which their crews suffer 
nuich from sickness. The sickness to which 
strangers are most liable is a bowel-com- 
plaint, which appears peculiar to tlicsc 
islands. The only remedy is, immediate 
departure for the continent. About fifty 
years ago, the Malabars took Male, and 
held it for some time, when they were at- 
tacked by this disease, and compelled to 
give up their conquests, Since that event, 
the Malabars have believed that the Maldi- 
vans, in revenge, supply traders from their 
coast with poisoned water. Dr, Campbell 
has collected many cases, in which its des- 
tructive effects upon foreigners is shovvn; 
but the natives also appear liable to it, for 
in one instance nearly the wliole population 
of an island was carried off’ There appear 
to bo hut few other diseases of impoitancc, 
with the exception of beriberry. Fevers 
are common, but small-pox is unknown, 
except in cases of importation from the 
continent. Quarantine laws, however, 
exist to prevent such cases. Dr. Campbell 
attributes the unheallhiness of strangers 
partly to the lagoons and marshes formed 
by the lagoons, throughout the islands, 
and partly to the varying temperature of 
the climate. When the Jienares first visited 
the islands, the monsoon had just cleared 
away; the thermometer ranged between 
and 82® : when the violent monsoon 
showers set in, it fell as low as 75®, but 
rose only to 80® ; and after the monsoon, 
the range w'as between 82° and 85®. The 
dews were at times hardly perceptible on 
shipboard. 

War and murder are scarcely known ; 
theft is uncommon ; timidity is iheir great- 
est weakness; but this is not sufficient to 
overcome their humane feelings, as many 
shipwrecked strangers (among others La- 
val j have borne ample testimony. Extreme 
gentleness of disposition and disinclination 
to crime have imparted mildness to an 
oltrai.de8potic Government. No man may 
presume to sit in the royal presence. The 
‘ultBii auirei himself after the manner of 


an India Musulman; but no other dare 
wear more than a cloth around the loins, 
and a plain red handkerchief on the head. 
The pilot of the Benares wore a blue vest 
on hoard, but invariably took it oflT before 
landing. The property of the principal 
ministers, as well as of all other govern- 
ment servants, falls to the Sultan in case 
of death. Notwithstanding this contempt 
of freedom, the severest punishment is 
scourging and exile to one of the barren 
islands in the south. Crimes of greater or 
less magnitude are punished with banish- 
ment to more or less barren inlands. Minor 
olfenders are merely scourged. Some- 
time since, some culprits escaped to the 
Malabar Coast, and were pardoned by 
the Sultan in consideration of the perils 
which they had encountered. No bad con. 
sequences follow this leniency, fur here the 
Government is secured, as well by the 
mildness of its subjects, as by the venera- 
tion with which the Maldivians regard all 
superiors. 

Their mats, mosques, tombs, and boats, 
evidence great mechanical ingenuity. Con- 
.siderablc taste is shown in constructing the 
tanks which arc used for aiilution in the 
burial-grounds. Some houses (but in 
ruins) were observed to bo built of madre- 
pore; one of them being of two stories. 
All the houses are very neat, and are shut 
out from the road by a fence five or six 
feet high. Rows of betel and coco-nut 
trees line the roads, which are excellently 
contructed in all the islands, but particu- 
larly at Mal6, nor do the natives appear 
indiff'erent to improvement; for all (hut 
particularly the chief) evinced a strong de- 
sire to become acquainted with our lan- 
guage, and with our knowledge. But no 
great exertion can at present be expected 
from them. Habitual idleness has debili- 
tated tbeir constitution ; although this 
might be much strengthened by an im- 
proved diet and the cultivation of the soil, 
W'liicb, in its present state, is a fruitful 
source of di*^ease. In the southern island 
is the least cultivation, and the most rain, 
which, falling upon a light sandy soil, pro- 
duces a vast number of wild plants, whose 
decay infects the air with disease ; and here 
accordingly were observed a great number 
of infirmities ; the water also of these is- 
lands is bad and brackish in the wells, but 
this is partly remedied by collecting the 
rain from the trees in the rainy season. At 
Male and in the northern islands, the ap- 
pearance of the people is improved . — Baiter 
by Capt. Moresby, read before the Geogra- 
phical Society f Bombay. 


iSornro* 

A journey of three or four hours up the 
Borneo river brings you to a tract of 
country inhabited by a Dayak tribe.* It 
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Aj^pean that the iPtetcourse between the 
Dayaks of this part of Borneo and the in- 
habitants of the country near the coast is 
both rare and limited. The Dayaks are 
regarded with dread as a race of ferocious 
savages— and with abhorrence as pagans 
or idolaters, who are every where such 
strong objects of aversion to the followers 
of Mahomed. It appears from the ac- 
count of our informant, who was a per- 
sonal witness of what he relates, that the 
revolting passion for tlie possession of hu- 
man heads, which is the well-known cha- 
racteristic of the Dayak races, exists in 
perfection among the tribe which he 
visited.' Every house is a complete Gol- 
gotha. The number of heads which a 
man possesses is the criterion of his rank 
and importance ; there is no other nobi- 
lity among them. In one house alone 
between four and five hundred human 
heads were suspended from the ceiling. 
And as this was the most numerous col- 
lection in the village or district, the owner 
was looked upon as the most considerable 
person in it. This rich harvest had not, 
however, been altogether gathered by its 
present possessor, and he exhibited part 
of it as a rich inheritance from his sire. 
The head of a white man was a deside- 
ratum with this personage~and it was 
intimated to our informant by the Da)^k 
himself, that unless he had come nume- 
rously attended and prepared for resist- 
ance, either he or some more fortunate 
individual of the tribe would have rejoiced 
in the possession of his cranium ! These 
Dayaks are complete strangers to fire- 
arms of every description, and exhibited 
the utmost astonishment on their being 
used. The sumpit, or long plpe« througli 
which they blow, and with which they 
cast a short poisoned arrow with great 
force and precision, appears to be their 
favourite weapon. When a Dayak goes 
on a head-hunting expedition, he is always 
armed with his blow-pipe and arrow; 
conceals himself behind a tree or thicket, 
and waits the approach of his enemy-^ 
which all members of a rival tribe are ac- 
counted. He generally succeeds in his 
first discharge, either killing his victim, 
or wounding him so as to make him an 
easy prey; and the head is carried away 
as a trophy. The Dayak, however, does 
not always make his attack in that 
cowardly manner ; inflaming himself with 
drink, he sometimes goes openly and di- 
rectly to the object of his enmity— chal- 
lenges him to a combat with sword and 
shield, and either kills his enemy or falls 
himself in the attempt. 

The Dayaks are excessively filthy in their 
habits. The stench within their houses 
is almost pestilential ; pigs in great num- 
bers are familiar inmates of their dwellings, 
as also dogs, goats, and monkeys, with 
other animals ^ a less domestic nature. 


They are, it appears, supposed to wor- 
ship the pig— but they make no scruple 
in killing and eating it, as well as other 
animals, among which are rats and mon- 
keys. The cow, as well as the buflFalo, 
are common to this part of the country) 
and the Dayaks drink the milk of both! 
With respect to dress, the Dayak goes 
about nearly in a state of nudity, a strip of 
cloth round the loins being his only cover- 
ing. The raiment of the women is not 
quite so scanty, and consists of a piece of 
cloth tied round the waist and reaching 
to the knees. The Dayak women are 
fairer than the Malays, and are considered 
rather handsome. They are sometimes 
as expert as their husbands in ihe use of 
the blow-pipe— and have been known to 
take successful revenge for his death at 
the hands of another. The men are ad- 
dicted to smoking, and also distil a strong 
spirit from rice, resembling Hollands in 
appearance, and partly in flavour, in which 
they lavishly indulge. They are not, 
however, so indolent as the Borneans, 
but work in the fields and forests with 
their wives. The chase is a favourite 
amusement ; and in this sport the aumpit 
is again the usual and must effective in- 
strument of destruction. In these excur- 
sions, it is common for the wife to accom- 
pany her husband, and to assist him in 
the pursuit of game. Various descrip- 
tions of deer abound in tbeir country, but 
neither the tiger, nor any of the other 
more formidable animals of the feline spe- 
cies, are met with in tbeir forests. On 
festive occasions, they have music and 
dancing ; the men play and the women 
dance, while they, at the same time, ac- 
company the music with their voices. 
Their music is said to be extremely sweet, 
and possessing considerable variety. Some 
airs, which our informant heard played, 
were plaintive and melancholy, while 
others were of the most lively descrip- 
tion. — Sing. Free Press, Sept. \5th. 


muted Sintiia. 

mSTtJRBANCKS IN BANTAM. 

By recent accounts from Batavia, we 
learn, that disturbances of a rather singular 
description had lately broken out in the 
Residency of Bantam, and that the go- 
vernment had thought the employment of 
a military force necessary in order to quell 
them. The few particulars, which we 
have heard relating to this event are fol- 
low. A body of Javanese, chiefly it is 
said from different parts of tlie Batavia 
residency, together with a few Java-born 
Cbincse, would appear to have actually 
organized a scheme of insurrection, which 
commenced by setting fire to a house on 
the borders of the Batavia Residency, the 
property of a police magistrate, but at the 
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tiaM in occupation of another gerttieman, 
whose property to the amount of 10,000 
rupees was totally destroyed. The insur- 
gents (if they must be so called) abstained, 
however, from any attempt at plunder, a 
gong and a few fowling-pieces being the 
only property they endeavoured to carry 
away from the burning mansion ; and, as 
on other occasions, when it was in their 
power to plunder, they had displayed simi. 
lar forbearance, destruction, and not spoil 
would appear to have been (heir object. 
The house of another European was also 
burnt down by them at Trickandie Jlier, 
but their devastations do not appear to 
have extended much further. It appears 
they found it necessary to precipitate ope* 
rations before their schemes were fully 
matured, a party of them having been un- 
expectedly encountered by the police on 
the borders of Bantam, about forty miles 
to the westward of Batavia, otherwise it is 
supposed they might have proved more 
formidable. The term “ llampoks ” is 
applied to them — which we presume to 
mean thieves or robbers, although it ap- 
pears they have been also dignified with 
the name of rebels. Their chief is a 
female between thirty and forty years of 
age, and a native, it is believed, of Buiton- 
2 org, but who had resided a number of 
years about Batavia. Several of them had 
been made prisoners, and either refused to 
tell, or did not know, why they had taken 
up arms. They appear to comprise several 
gangs, each of which has its chief, subor- 
dinate to the principal one. One of these 
inferior chiefs and his wife, both of them 
young, had been made prisoners; they had 
assumed high sounding titles, and their 
followers who were made captives along 
with them, paid them every mark of re- 
spect, Their numbers altogether appear 
to have been very small — probably not 
quite 200. At the dale of our last advices 
fronn Batavia, they were still holding out 
among the hills, and 150 troops were still 
in the field against them.-^Sins. F, P. 
Oct, 6. 


Cbitta. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Importation of Opium.— The Report of 
Hew, President of the Board of Cere- 
ntonies, to the Emperor, on the subject of 
|be importation of opium, to which we 
pnefly referred in our last number (p. 113), 
ts a document of some interest. The 
president observes, that the more severe 
have been the prohibitory laws against it, 
more widely has the evil extended; 
some immediate change is, therefore, ne- 
cemry. Opium is a medicinal substance, 
by nature capable of raising the spirits, 

• j I"® dywntery, and driving out bad 
^•nd from dm itonwcb. When a man has 


been long in the habit of using i^ he finds 
it necessary to take it at fixed hours, Uieieby 
wasting his time, unfitting him for busi- 
ness, and making his life depend upon the 
drug; whilst those who use it in excess^ 
lose their strength and digestion, and ac. 
quire pallid look, and their teeth become 
black. The three sorts of opium come 
from places under the dominion of the 
English. The tarifs, before the reign of 
K&nlung, classed opium among medicinal 
drugs, and it was subject to a duty of three 
taels per pecul. From that period com- 
menced the prohibitory system. In tho 
year 1796, smokers of opium were only 
punished with the cangue and stripes ; but 
now the punishment is banishment or im- 
prisonment. Notwithstanding which, the 
number of smokers is greater than ever, 
and the use of the drug has spread almost 
over the whole empire. In the reign of 
Kca-king, the quantity annually imported 
was 100 chests, more or less ; hut now the 
quantity exceeds 20,000 chests. The 
money spent annually in tlie purchase of 
opium is more than ten millions of dol- 
lars. Formerly, foreign merchants brought 
specie from Europe to China to buy 
goods, and the inhabitants of the maritime 
provinces had begun to derive some bene- 
fit therefrom. Now, however, since the 
foreign traders clandestinely sell opium 
for money, they do not need to provide 
themselves with money, and therefore it is, 
that the Euiopean coin has gone out of 
the country, and none has come in. For 
two centuries the empire has been in pro- 
found peace, trading without fear or dis. 
tiirhance and abounding in wealth, and 
happily we are blessed with an emperor of 
exemplary temperance. Therefore gold 
ought to become so abundant, as to be of 
no more value than dirt. Again, in former 
times a tael of sycee was given in change 
for about 1,000 copper ca5/i, but latterly it 
has come to be worth 1,200 or 1,300 cosA, 
and the value of silver is always increasing, 
never diminishing. If money bad not 
been going out of the country, how is it 
that the treasuries of the empire, which are 
so easily drained, have choked up the im- 
mense seas that separate us from foreign 
countries } If it were desired to put a stop 
to all commerce with foreigners, in order 
to root out and remove the origin of the 
evil, the Celestial Empire could, indeed, 
without the least regret, dispense with those 
millions of taels, the product of the duties 
on foreign trade. However, of all the 
nations of Europe who have traded with 
China for more than a thousand years 
past, the English alone deal in opium ; it 
would not be just, in order to extinguish the 
English, to extinguish also all other nations. 
And how shall we provide for the thousands 
of inhabitants upon the coast, who deu 
pend upon commerce for their subsistence ^ 
Besides, foreign ships upon the high seas 
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may choose what islands they please for 
their depot, and there communicate with 
boats and vessels sent by the land mer- 
chants to traffic with them ; how can we 
prevent this ? Of late years, foreign ves- 
sels have proceeded successively to all the 
ports of Fokien, Che-keang, and Shan- 
tung, to the ciiy of P'ien-ching (in Te- 
che-Ji), and to the coa®t of Tariary, to 
dispose of their opium ; and although the 
mandarins of this district have quickly 
driven them away, I have nevertheless 
heard it said that the quantity of opium 
clandestinely sold in this way is not small. 
So that, even though all commeice were 
interdicted in the seas of Canton, still there 
would he no means of preventing smug- 
gling. There are persons who say that 
the f^unctionaries, employed in the adminis- 
tration of the government, do not oxirt 
themselves zealously to ex imine and pre- 
vent, but connive to make the introduction 
of the drug greater from day to day ; and 
the orders serve for no other puipose 
than to give occasion to the inferior offi- 
cers, sailors, and rogues to enrich them- 
selves. If the laws were still more severe, 
still greater would be the C(>rrupiion of 
these inferior officers, and more cunning 
the contrivances of wicked men. In the 
year 1824 a depot was established upon the 
sea at Lintin. There seven or eight large 
ships remain at unclior throughout the 
year, to receive and keep all the opium, 
which vessels are calltKi godowns. In the 
city there are establishments of brokers, 
and through these brokers, the amount of 
the foreign invoices is settled, and tlien or- 
ders are delivered to enable persons to go 
and receive the drug on board the godowns. 
There are guard-boats cruising above and 
below, well provided with guns and other 
arms, and manned with some dozens of 
fellows without souls, who pull hard upon 
their oars and make them fly. All the 
custom-houses and military stations which 
they pass are well bribed. If they happen 
to f^all in with a party of soldiers and offi- 
cers of justice on the look out to arrest 
them, they immediately resist; in the des- 
perate struggle, persons are killed and 
wounded on both sides.” The President 
then adduces an instance, and adds : The 
closest investigation took place, and every 
possible measure was adopted; but this 
practice will never be put down, for the 
fear which the people have for the laws 
is not so strong as their passion for riches. 
There are also other perverse people who, 
pretending to be in Government employ, 
stop and plunder boats upon the rivers in 
tbe interior, under the pretext of searching 
for opium. When 1 was in Canton, offi- 
ciating as criminal judge, constant com- 
plaints were made to me of this kind of 
cases, and those of bribery and extortion 
were still more numerous. The number 
of innocent people who suffered thereby 


is incalculable. All these evils, whlcJi 
have been spread over tbe country, date 
from tbe commencement of severe pro- 
hibitions. The population of the empire 
is daily increasing ; and there is certainly 
no fear of its diminishing : nevertheless 
vigilant attention should be paid to prevent 
the wealth of the empire from being dp. 
stroyed, and measures should be taken in 
time. Now, to shut up the Custom- 
houses would be very inexpedient : this 
would be of no use, for the laws are with- 
out force. The only effectual remedy is 
to revert to the old plan of legalising the 
importation of opium by foreign merchants, 
upon payment of duty, as an article of 
medicine; and after being cleared from 
the Custom-houses, to let it pass into the 
hands of the Hong merchants, under le- 
striction to barter it for goods, and not to 
sell it for money. When foreigners find 
that the duties amount to much less than 
the charges of bribery, &c., without doubt, 
great joy will he excited in their breasts. 
Let the export of foreign coin be prohibited 
like that of sycce. If any one should he 
detected in contravening these rules, let 
his opium he burnt, and the money he 
distributed among the informers. With 
respect to civil and military officers and 
soldiers, as well those w'ho are cundi. 
dates for employment, as those who are 
actually in the public service, they must 
not be allowed to pollute themselves with 
so deprived a habit; the penalty they would 
incur, will be that of destroyers of the 
morals of the people, of being discharged 
from their employments. If, however, the 
laws are executed with too much severity, 
the result will be, that offenders will 
mutually connive and screen each other. 
Should any public functionary or soldier 
be detected in clandestinely smoking 
opium, information shall he given imme- 
diately, that he may be deprived of his 
employment, and stigmatised as a criminal. 
Mercy to such persons would, in truth, be 
punishment enough. The higher func- 
tionaries, w'lien it is discovered that tliose 
for whom they are responsible are opium 
smokers, and tliey wink at it, shall be ex- 
amined, and punished according to their 
crimes. As for the people, hawkers, and 
pedlars, &c., let them smoke opium with 
impunity. Moreover, the abolition of tlie 
prohibitory system will hardly affect any 
class of the community, but the depraved 
and lower classes, and persons not in any 
public employment. 1^ long as the pub. 
lie functionaries, students, and soldiers, 
are not included among those who are 
allowed to use the drug, the dignity of the 
empire does not appear to be at all com- 
promised. Besides, by creating a barter 
of goods for goods, the empire will be 
saved an annual loss of more than ten 
millions of taels of silver. It is very clear 
who gains and who loses. But if we still 
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hesitate, and decide when it is too late, we 
take the false for the true. Reflecting 
within myself, I have come to the opinion 
that it will never be possible to extinguish 
the opium trade by prohibitory laws. If 
we wait for that, till the country is im- 
poverished, and its wealth exhausted, and 
(hen only begin to think about a remedy, 
we shall deeply repent to find that what 
we have lost cannot be recovered.” 

A letter from Canton, in the Singapore 
Chronicle, of October 8, states ; 

“ The all absorbing subject of conver- 
sation here at present is the proposed 
change in the law of China relative to 
opium. The general opinion is that it 
will he permitted to be imported on pay- 
ment of a small duty, but many think that 
this will be rendered nugatory by addi- 
tional fees and extortions levied by the 
local officers. Should it be permitted, 
the barrier of the old custom will be 
thrown down, and I do not doubt that 
many beneficial changes will shortly fol- 
low. You will observe that the principal 
argument used by the propounder of the 
measure is, that it will stop the trade on 
the coast ; now it is the universal opinion 
of the foreigners here, that it will tend 
much to increase the trade there, because, 
should the trade come into the hands of 
the Hong merchants, it will not be pos- 
Mhle to get dollars in payment, and on the 
coast there will still b(5 considerable de- 
mand, the expenses of transportation from 
one province to another being (hereby 
avoided ; and I have little doubt that when 
they find this out, the next proposition 
will be to open a port on the east coast.” 

Import Duties.— The Canton Press, of 
Aug. 9, contains a letter from the foreign 
nierchants to the Viceroy and Hoppo, 
respecting the reduction of the charges on 
the import of cotton and woollen goods j 
a reduction of the import charges on 
goods damaged at sea, commensurate with 
the injury sustained, and permission to 
Warehouse goods that may arrive, when 
•oisiutable for the market or saleable only 
at a great loss, with liberty to export the 
i'arne, witliin a limited time, free of import 
and export duties. 

reply of Governor Tang is as fol- 

i examined the subject, and give 
following decision. The tariff of 
ustom-houw duties has been fixed, after 
deliberation, by the supreme 
oard of Revenue, and has been published 
of the Great Emperor. It 
ana f 11 ’^®'^®rently and for ever obeyed 
lion How can they presume to 

ffona’ U* *^cati8e of late the prices of 
hiah 1.* educed, or because the 
a La™ • duties prevents importation, 
reliction will therefore be made in the 
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fixed amount of duties? It matten not 
whether goods be damaged or not, they 
are to be assessed as the goods which they 
are found to be. The regulations contain 
not a word of permitting a reduction on 
account of damage. As to the market 
prices, they vary at different times ; but 
the established regulations, once com- 
pleted, change not. If tlie market price 
should be found such as is unsuitable^ the 
saiil foreign merchants must be satisfied 
with what they chance to find it ; and both 
on importation and exportation the legal 
charges must be levied. How can a want 
of gam on the part of the said foreign 
merchants— a matter of private concern— 
afford a reason for indulging them with 
permission to have their imported goods 
assessed only if found suitable, and freed 
from all dues if not .suitable ? All these 
requests are puerile and absurd, and not to 
be allowed. With regard to the size of 
cotton handkerchiefs, the legal covid 
measure having been given already, tiiey 
can of course be measured according to it, 
without error or irregularity. It is need- 
less to consider of this request also. But 
in reference to the desire that pieces of 
the first and second qualities of longcloths, 
sent to the IIoppo, may be examined, 
officially stamped, and given to the Hong 
merchants, to be kept by them as musters, 
which can hereafter be easily referred to 
for comparison, so as to prevent conten- 
tion in reference to assessments ; let them 
await the decision which shall be given, 
when I have sent a communication to the 
Hoppo, that he may examine the subject 
thoroughly, and may issue orders as to the 
mode of acting in every respect. This let 
them do. Taou-Kvvang, 16th year, 6th 
moon, 16th day, (28th July 1836J." 

The reply of Wan, the lloppo, is to a 
similar effect, with the addition on the 
latter point of the following direction ; 

‘‘ In regard to the musters of different 
qualitic.s of longcloths presented for exa- 
mination, with the request that they may 
be stamped and placed in the Consoo 
House, to be referred to at any time, 1 
answer, that there are diversities of quality 
both in bleached and unbleached long- 
cloth ; but the said foreigners very com- 
monly pass the unbleached article as all of 
second quality, or even as being all coarse. 
This cannot but lead to confusion in the 
classification. They must of course, there- 
fore, present musters of the different qua- 
lities of unbleached longcloths also. Then 
only can the evils of over-reaching and 
contention be avoided. Let the Hong 
merchants meet together and consult as 
to what is allowable and what is not so in 
the above particulars. They must pay 
especial attention to these points to fix 
the various qualities of goods ; to state 
the differences in their dimensions, and 
weights, and the duties applicable thereto; 

(S A) 
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and to remove entirely all confusion and 
the evil practices giving rise to it. They 
must with earnestness and assiduity im- 
press on the foreigners these things, that 
so they may implicitly obey the enact- 
ments of government, and may cease to 
render themselves offensive by whining 
complaints. In compliance with the re- 
ply given by the Governor, immediately 
talc«*»i!iie subject into consideration and 
report on it. Let there not be the least 
connivance or delay. Let this receive 
the most earnest attention. A special 
order. Taou-Kwang. 16th year, 6th 
moon, 18th day, (31st July 18^). 

A tyfoon or hurricane, during 
the 29th, 30th, and Gist July, has done 
much damage to shipping in the China 
seas. I'he Susannah, laden with opium 
and cotton, was cast ashore on the beach 
of Nam -con on the 1st August, about 
thirty miles to the westward of the La- 
drones. The loss is estimated at more 
than a million of dollars. The Macaista 
Imparcial gives the following particulars . 
— “ The people on board calling out for 
assistance from some Chinese on shore, 
these gave the end of a rope winch those 
in the ship made fast on board, the other 
end being in the hands of about a dozen 
Chinese, who held it fast on shore ; part 
of the crew were enabled to escape by the 
rope, but the Chinese suddenly letting go 
their end (in order to seize upon those 
who had already landed to rob them of 
their money winch they had brought with 
them,) the rest of the crew, who still were 
on the same rope, were thrown into the 
sea and eleven of them were drowned ; 
namely, seven Chinese, one Moor, twu 
natives of Macao, and Senlior IL A. Lei- 
ra, one of the freighters of the Susannah. 
The Chinese shippers fiom Singapore had 
opened on board their boxes, containing 
gold and silver, and distributed to who 
wanted; those who reached the shore 
with dollars were immediately robbed of 
them, and were even threatened with 
weapons until they should give the very 
wrings on their fingers to save them from 
being cut otf. They could only obtain a 
good reception from one old Chinaman, 
named Clieainhop, w ho supplied them 
with food and clothes, and procured for 
them a lorclia, in which came Captain 
L. d’Encarna 9 ao, and all the officers, pas- 
sengers and crew of the vessel ; they 
landed at Macao.” 

Accounts from Canton, dated 27th Sep- 
tember, state, that the Company’s treasury 
had closed in consequence of orders from 
Calcutta: the Company’s advances would 
only be granted to those who had contracted 
with iheir financial agents. Exchange was 
riaing—all imports improving— teas and 
raw silks declining, the latter 500 dollars 
per pecul, 


Letters frOm Persia mention that the 
Shall was expected on the 9th of Decern, 
her at Teheran, on his return from (he 
camp at A.starabad, where the array has 
taken up its winter quarters. The picture 
given of this camp is far from flattering. 
It is represented as being a perfect wreck, 
and even making every allowance for the 
gasconading dispositions of Persians, it U 
difficult to conceive bow they can venture 
to talk of marching with troops in su 
wretched a condition against Ilcraut eaily 
in spring, 'i'he coffers of the Shah arc 
empty, and the provinces so completely 
exhausted, that it will be beyond the com* 
petency even of the most ingenious exior- 
tinners to raise the ordinary revenue. Ar- 
rears of several months are due to the army. 
'I'he general opinion is, that without fo- 
reign subsidies it will be beyond the powerof 
the Shah to carry on the war. Before coming 
in the presence of the enemy, the Peisian 
troops have already experienced severe 
losses, and these within their own bound- 
aries. In the numerous encounters they 
have had with the nomade tribes, the dis- 
advantages have been generally on their 
side. 'I'lie Shah is said to have been de- 
lighted with the miners brought out to 
Persia by Sir Henry Betbune, but has 
not as yet employed them, not having the 
funds necessary to defray the expenses of 
the first works. 

Mira Giaffir, one of the Persians 
brought up some years ago at Woolwich, 
has i)een appointed ambassador to the 
Sublime Porte, and left 'I'abreez in the 
beginning of December for Constanti- 
nople, An ambassador from Bokhara to 
Constantinople bad also left Persia at the 
same period. 

Letters from Alepiw mention the Eu- 
phrates having left Bussorab with the In- 
dian mail of September. Col. C'hesney 
bad written from Hillali, and expressed 
bis confidence of being able to reach Bir. 
— London Paper. 

In the Sydney papers, which have 
been received to August 23d, complaints 
are renewed of the continued increase 
of abuses in the penal establishment 
termed the Female Factory. The dis- 
cipline is declared to be very defective, 
and the Government at home is earnest y 
besought to interfere to promote reform 
what is of so much consequence to the 
well-being of the colony. The 
cial bank there bad issued £l and x- 
notes of a new plate, which, from l ei 
having, like the notes of the Bank 
tralia, the words “one pound” and 
pounds” engraved “ upwards of a t lo 
sand times in their centre,” arc very o» 
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cult to forge. Four members of the Le- 
gislative council bad entered protests 
against grants for promoting the “ Irish’’ 
system of general education, 

Launceston, V. D. Land, papers, to the 
)2th of August, are very earnest in com- 
plaints against items in the Colonial Go- 
vernment budget for the ensuing year, and 
especially grumble at having “ to pay 
£22,059 for the support of a police to 
keep Biitish pickpockets in order.” They 
argue that, as transportation was adopted 
for secondary punishment, not as means 
of colonization, the mother country ought 
to bear the expense of restraining and re- 
gulating those ill-conducted ollsprings. 
Tliey contain documents relative to the re- 
port of the Legislative Council, dated July 
tith, the report itself being promised on 
another day. It was represented that the 
metallic currency of the colony had be- 
come sensibly contracted, owing to the ex- 
portation of specie, the removal of indivi. 
duals, and the quantity collected by the 
Hank of Australia, in exchange for its 
bills on London and Sydney ; and it was 
sought to make the Treasury. bill a legal 
tender. The facts were disputed by the 
Australian Bank, which submitted that so 
lonit as the banks were obliged (which they 
were, and were doing) to pay notes in 
coin, if demanded, no further measure was 
required to protect the currency. The de- 
cision on the report is nut given. 


where each party could furnish at an hour’s 
notice a certain number of men, arms, and 
horses, ready for any service. Locations of 
Hottentots on the Fish River were form- 
ing on the like principle. 

A committee of the Legislative Council 
has been appointed “ to inquire into the 
taxes and expenditure of the colony, and 
to report on such alterations as might be 
deemed advisable.” It is declared that tlie 
accounts had exhibited a surplus i^t^ue 
yearly from 1806; and yet that, owing to 
“ errors,” &c., discovered by the last com- 
mission of inquiiy, in several years enu- 
merated, “ the annual average revenue had 
not been equal to the ordinary expenses of 
the colony.” Inquiry is justified, it is re- 
presented, in order that there might be no 
risk of converting with a magic touch sur- 
plus into deficiency. 

The papers are occupied with tlie dis- 
oussiun of the question of the removal of 
the seat of government, from Cape-town 
to Uifenhage, proposed by the Governor to 
the Secretary of Stale, which would be an 
approach towards the Cafire nation, the 
chief reason for suggesting such an altera- 
tion. The proposition has violent oppo- 
nents, .anrl as earnest supporters; but the 
opinion of the government on the subject 
docs not transpire. 


cfirtaseia. 


tifapf of <*Sooti |[}opr. 

Cape papers to the Hth December have 
been received. The of De- 

cember 10, adverting to an order of the 
Governor, respecting the cutting of wood 
in the George-town district forests, and 
carrying the proceeds to the public account, 
gives a aeries of resolutions adopted at a 
public meeting in George-town, and on 
which a memorial to the Governor was 
founded, representing that the expense of 
carrying such orders into effect would be 
ruinous; but that it was still further re- 
prchensil)le, on the ground that it seri- 
<Jusly infringed upon the rights of the 
poor, and prevented those thinnings of the 
forest which had previously taken place 
without restraint, and which really pro- 
moted the growth of the superior timber, 
fhe same paper represents that tranquillity 
reigned along the Caffre-land frontier, the 
natives co-operating with the Lieutenant- 
governor to promote order. It is likewise 
« the troops will have evacuated 

New Province ” by the end of the month ; 
•tod that the frontier from the Winterberg 
to the sea would be protected by 16 forts 
»nd posts, including Graham’s-town and 
tfte cantonments at Sypher Fontein. There 
"as also the additional protection, in case 
w emergency, of the Kat River locations, 


The Courier Frangnis says : — ” We 
have just received letters from Odessa, 
whicfi furnish us with turther particulara 
relative to the situation ot affairs in the 
rauesusus. In spite of the efforts of the 
Russians, they are uttable for the present 
to regain the territory which they have 
lost. Their force has been raised us high 
as W),00() men, but the greater part of 
tliese troops is shut up in the forts, and 
on all the line from Azolf to Anapa there 
are not more than 12,000 men in the 
field. The Teherkesses of the two Ka- 
buhka and their confederates have made a 
levy en masse. 'Dteir parties pass and 
repasN the Kuhan, proeeed as far aa 
Isliuni and Aluski, and oceiipy with 
more than lO.OtK) horse the ancient camp 
where the Tartars were defeated in 1737. 
The taking of Snnjik-Liman is of no im- 
portance, except to the garrison of Anajja, 
this little place having intercepted its 
communications with the sea. The re- 
turn of fine weather will be of no advan- 
tage to the Russians, for it will bring into 
the field fresh thousands of the inhabitants 
of the Cautusus, against whom European 
tactics are of little avail. As to the 
blockade of the coast of Abasia, the Rus- 
sian Government were wrong in calcu- 
lating that the privations which they ina- 
posed on the people would facilitate their 
subjection.” 
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GOVERNMENT ORDERS. 

HARK AND COMMAND OF OFFICERS 
SBAVINO WITH NATIVE FOWIRS. 

FmWmiarn, Sept. 19, 1836. — The 
Go^^ybr- General of India in Council is 
pleased to direct, that British officers serv- 
ing on military establishments of native 
powers shall, as regards such native ser- 
vice, and when doing duty with one ano- 
ther, take rank and command according to 
the priority of their respective appoint- 
ments in the rank which they hold in that 
service ; but, when acting with the forces 
of the British Government, the relative 
rank and command of auch British officers 
shall be regulated by the date and tenor of 
their actual or effective commissions in the 
British service respectively. 

STANDARDS AND OTHER WAR TROPHIES. 

Fort William^ Oct. 3, 1836. — In con- 
formity with instructions from the Hon. 
the Court of Directors., the following para, 
graphs of their Military Letter, No. 6, 
dated the 1st June 1836\ addressed to the 
Governor- General of India in Council, are 
published in General Orders; — 

“ Para. 1. Having received from the 
President of the Board of Commissioners 
for the Affairs of India a communication 
that it would be satisfactory to the King if 
the standards and other war trophies cap- 
tured by the King’s and Company’s forces 
in India were placed at his Majesty’s dis- 
posal, it being his Majesty’s intention to 
collect all similar relics and place them in 
the Great Hall and Chapel of the Royal 
Hospital at Chelsea; we derived much 
gratification from a compliance with the 
wish which had thus graciously been ex- 
pressed, and took immediate measures for 
accomplishing the object in view. 

** 2. We accordingly forwarded to the 
Royal Hospital the standards, &c. enume- 
rated in the following list, viz . — 

Two state standards of Hy<ler Ali and Tippoo 
Sultaun, taken at the storming of Seringapatam 
on the 4th May 1799. 

Two pendants belonmng to the ahove standards. 

Colours of the French corps taken at the storm 
of Seringapatam. 

Colours which belonged to the brigades of Gene- 
ral Perron, taken in the Mahratta war of 1803. 

Seven standards taken from the Mahratta rc^- 
lar corps, at the battle of Assaye, on the 23d Au- 
gust 1803, by the army under Maj. Gen. Sir Arthur 
Wellesley. 

Sbeteen colours taken from the Mahratta regular 
corps, in the campaign of 1803, by the army under 
Mu- Gen. Sir Arthur Wellesley. 

A pair of colours of a battalion of Goorkas taken 
at Muckwanpore, in the Nepaul war, on the 28th 
Feb. 1816, by the forces under the command of 
Mai. Oen. Sir David Ochterlony, K.C.B. 

Three colours of Duijan Sal, taken at the storm- 
ing df Bhurtpore 1w the forces under the command 
of General Lord Combeimere, on the IRlh Jan. 
1826. 


3. Being de.sirous to mark the inte- 
rest which we attach to these trophies, won 
by the valour of the King’s and Com- 
pany’s forces in India, we requested our 
Chairman and Deputy Chairman to attend 
at the first levee after the colours should 
have been deposited at the Royal Military 
Hospital, for the purpose of presenting to 
His Majesty a list descriptive of the co- 
lours and of the occasions upon which they 
were captured. Our Chairman and De- 
puty Chairman (accompanied by a consi- 
derable portion of the Court of Directors) 
attended accordingly, and were most gra- 
ciously received. 

“ 4. You will perceive from the list 
which we have quoted, that we possess 
comparatively few of the military trophies 
which have been won by our armies in 
India. The rest we should hope have 
been carefully preserved at the seats of go- 
vernment of the respective preudencies, 
and in order that we may follow out in the 
most effectual manner the object of con- 
centrating in one appropriate building the 
whole of the military trophies taken by the 
British arms, we now desire that such as 
are in the possession of your government 
may be forwarded to us, accompanied by 
a list descriptive of the occasions upon 
which they were captured. 

5. You will cause a copy of this des- 
patch to be published in General Orders.” 

RETIREMENT OF OFFICERS. 

Fort imi(Wh Oct. 5, 1836.— The Go- 
vernor-General of India in Council has 
great pleasure in publishing to the army 
the following extract of a military letter 
from the lion, the Court of Directors, 
No. 3, of 11th May 18.16, permitting offi- 
cers to retire on half-pay, who may he 
compelled by wounds received in action, 
or by ill-health contracted on duty, to re- 
turn finally to Europe after three years’ 
service in India ; — ' 

“ Para. 3. Having taken into our con- 
sideration the distressed situation to which 
our officers are sometimes reduced by bad 
health, at an early period of their service, 
we have resolved, that officers who shall 
be compelled to quit the service, by wounds 
received in action, or by ill-health con- 
tracted on duty, after three years* service in 
India, shall be permitted to retire on the 
half.pay of their rank, on the production 
of the usual certificates that their health 
will not permit them to serve in India.” 

SELECTION or OFFICERS FOR STAFF 
EMPLOY. 

Fort rvmiam» Oct. 5, 1836 .— The fol- 
lowing extract (paras. 3 and 4) of a min- 
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tary letter from the Hon. the Court of 
Directors, No. 31, of 11th May 1836, is 
published for general information 

r Letter dated 15th June 1835 (No. 64). Forward 
foBV of a General Order issued modifying the 2d 
4ch clauses of the Government Orders of 17th 
1827 (No. 163), and strongly recommend the 
digwntinuance of the Regulation which compels 
Government to select officers for sUff employ from 
the regiment from which fewest are absent j a re- 
striction which is, in the opinion of Government, 
both embanassingand injurious to the public inte- 


rests.] 

Para. 3. 'Hie General Order, No. 
ll}3, of 1835, dated 35th of May 1835, 
modifying the General Order of 17tb 
August 1837, is sanctioned. 

4 , “In compliance with your earnest 
recommendation, we also authorise you to 
abolish ‘ the other restrictive Regulations 


relating to the withdrawal of European 
officers from regimental duties, with ex- 
ception to the original order restricting the 
number of officers to be taken from any 


regiment or battalion to five, and that no 
more than two of those withdrawn should 


be captains, and three subalterns.’ 


CIVIL APPOINTMENTS, &c. 

BY TMK OOVEftNOR-OKNERAL. 

Genet'al Department. 

Sept. 28. The deputy collector of land revenue 
of Monghyr, for the time being, to be vested with 
power.<i of deputy opium agent at that station. 

Judicial and Revenue Department. 

Sept. 27. Mr, H. B. Brownlow to be magistrate 
and collector of Jessore, but will continue to offi- 
ciate as magistrate and collector of Midnaiwre, 
until further orders. 

Mr. Charles Grant to be magistrate and deputy 
collector of Hooghly. 

Mr. G. T. 8!iakcspear to lie commissioner in 
Soonderbuns, under Reg. IX, of 1816. 

Obtained leave o/ Absence,— Sept. 27* Mr. T. C. 
Jicott, to sea, for six months, for health. 


Brev. Col. R. C. Andree to be colonel, from 20th 
June lKi6, v. Col. John Simpson dec.— Major Ro- 
bert Chalmers to be lieiit. col, v. Lieiit Col. and 
Brev. Col. Joseph Nesbitt prom., with rank firom 
20th June 1836, v. Lieut. Col. and Brev. Col. R. C. 
Andree prom.— Major Samuel Watson to be lieut. 
col., V. Lieut, ('ol. and Brev. Col. R. C. Andree 
prom., with rank from 11th July lb36, v. Lieut. 
Col. II. T. >*mith Invalided. 

22d N.I, Capt. F. C. Robb to lie major, Lieut, 
and Brev. CapL R. R. Battlcy to tie capt. of a 
company, and Ens. James Grant to be lieut., from 
20th June 1836, in sue. to Msyor R.Chalincniirom. 

32d N.I. Capt. Charles Coventry to bsginjor, 
Lieut. Wm. Mitchell to be capt. of a company, 
and Ens. W. W. Davidson to be lieut., from 19th 
Sept. 1836, in sue. to Miyor W. C. Oriel transf. to 
invalid estab. 

.VrfA N.I. Capt. Thos. Dickenson to be major, 
Lieut, and Brev. Capt. A. 11. Jellicoc to be capt. of 
a company, and Ens. John Butler to belleut., fiuin 
11th July 1836, In sue. to Major .S. Watson prom. 

Infantru. Major Joseph Orchard to be lieut, 
col., from 17th Sept. 1836, v. Lieut. Col. John 
Hunter dec. 

Kuiopean Rc/rT. (right wing;. Capt. H. P. Carle- 
ton to be major, Lieut. Thos. Box to be capt. of a 
company, and Ens. II. T. Combe to lie lieut, from 
17th Sept. laHj, in sue. to Major Joseph Orchard 
prom. 

Assist. .Surg.G. E. Christopher, 2d L.C., to pro- 
ceed to Mooziifli rmiggurnnd perform civil medical 
duties of that station during absence on leave of 
Dr. Buchanan. 

Assist. Surg. 1. M. Brandcr, m.d., to perforin 
medical duties of civil station of Bhauguinore, v. 
Assist. Surg. I. Innes, m.d., who is placed at dis- 
liosal of Commander-in-chief. 

Assist. Surg. R. B. Cumlicrland to perform me- 
dical duti«»of <ivil station of southern division of 
('uttack, V. Doctor Brandcr. 

Af(ra, Sept. 14, 1836— The services of Assist. 
Surg. F. Fleming, in medical charge of civil sta- 
tion of .Shahtehanporc, at his own request, placed 
at disposal of Commander- in-chief. 

Fwt Willum, Oct, 3.— Lieut. F. Moore, 52d 
N.I., to have tank of capt. by brevet from 2Uth 
Sept. 1836. 

The services of Capt. J. Graham, 50tli N.I., 
placed at disposal of Licut.-governor of North 
Western Provinces, with a view to his being ap- 
pointed to officiate as assistant to agent at Delhy, 
during Lieut. Phillips’ alwciice on leave. 


BY THE LIEUT.-r,OVEBNOR OF THE NORTH* 
WiCSTFRN PROVlNCtS. 

Judicial and Revenue Department. 

Aug. 30. Mr J. C. Wilson to be Joint magistrate 
and deputy collector of Cawnpore. 

Sept. 12. Mr. G. Todd to be collector of customs 
at Mirzapore. 

15. Mr. J. H. Batten to be an assistant under 
commissioner of Kumaon. 

17. Mr. C. W. Fagan to exercise powers of joint 
magistrate and deputy collector at Saharunpore 
until further orders. 

19. Mr. E. P. Smith to officiate as civil and session 
judge of Ghazeepore. 

Mr. F. Stainforth to act as magistrate and col- 
lector of ditto. 

military appointments, 

PROMOTIONS, &c. 


Jlead Qtiarters, Sept. 12.— Ens. H. Lewis Bird 
‘moved from 6th to 48th N.I., and directed to 
tin, , 

The following postings of infantry officers made, 
fid to join their ri*spcctlve corps accordingly 
Insigns (.'. H. D. hpread to 72a N.I. 5 J. P.. Gas- 
cll, I.3th do. ; C. D’O. Atkinson, 40th ; P. G. 
loliertson, 71st i J. G. Caulfcild, 68lh; W. O. 
larris, .32di W. L. Mackeson, lOthj P'. P. C. 
layes, 62d ; J. Gordon. .Will ; H. C. Roberts, 3lst ; 
. Metcalfe, 3d: W. T. Wilson, 52dt H. Youiitf, 
7th5 T. Watson, 33d; G. W. S. Hicks, 2Btht R. 
atton, 17th; G. N. Oakes, 4<Jth; G. P. Goad, 
fith; H. B. Hopper, 3'ith; T. C. Blagravc, 3fith ; 
.S. Bristow, 64th; H. R. Dennys, ^Ith; P H. 
Iristow, 72d; G. E. J. Law, 73d ; G. E. NIco sot, 
7th; C. R. Woodhouse, 63d ; C. T. Cartwright, 
5 th; F.J. Thompson, 2d; T. l-aiter, 48th ; W. 
:. P'ullarton, 69th j R. Ferric, 13th ; W. 
nth; J. N. Thomas, 49th: & J^th; T. 
I. Drake, 71st; S. Richards, OjRh 5 A- W- BaiUie, 
nth; C. T. W. Boswell, 29th; H. N. Ralkes, 
8 th; J. J. Mackay, 32d. 


Fort WUliam, Sept. 12, 18.m-3d N.I. Ens. John 
Turton to be lieut., Aom 25th Aug. 1836, v. Lieut. 
Wm. Lyforddec. 

Lieut. C. S. Guthrie, executive engineer of 18th 
or Dacca division department of public works, to 
lake charge of Barrisaul division during absence of 
C'apL H. R, Murray, or untU further orders. 


Sept. 19. -Lieut. Wm. Freeth, 65th N.L, to 
have rank of capt. by brevet from 12th Sept. 1836. 

Sept 36.-lnfimtry. Lieut. Col. and Brev. Col. 
Jo«ph Nesbitt to be colonel from 30th May 1836. 
Col. John Delamain, c.b., dec.— Lieut. Col. and 


furloughs. 

aEuiap(?.-Oct.3. Lieut. J. R. Flower, 25th 
,, for health. 

» rmt Presidencff (preparatory If .M|Plyln8 g' 
Dugh to Europe) —Sept. 19. Lieut. W. M. 
fth, corps of engineers. 

9 ditto (preparatory to 

d Hope).— aepl* I** l*'*'^**^* •** 

b ditto (preparatory to submitting an appUca- 
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tion to resign the lenrice}.— Aug. 30. Assist. Surg. 
W.E. Watson. 

To Cape of Good Hope.— -Sept. 26. Lieut O. E. 
Van Heythuysen, 24tn N.I.> for two years, for 
health. '* 

SHIPPING. 

Arrivah in the River. 

SkpTi 24. Jessore, Kennedy, from Boston. — 2!>. 
Alice, Beverley, from Liverpool ; Lawrence, ii\\\, 
from 4!ltot and FJephanta, Buchanan, from 
Greenock.— 26. Cordelia, Creighton, from Liver- 
pool.— 27 . Fatima, Fethers, from Liverpool; and 
Louisa, Newbold, from Rangoon.— 29. Sir Charles 
Malcolm, Lyons, from Bomiiay. — :10. Arab, 
Sparkes, from London and Madeira: Gaillaidon, 
Bowman, from China and Singapore, dtc. ; A/<r- 
»»oid, Stavers, from Macao and Singapore.— Oct. 
2. Lady Fitzherhert, Ferrier, from Madras.— .3. 
Allerton, Evans, from Liverpool; Jean, Goldie, 
from London ; and Repulse, Fryce, from London 
and Madras.— 5. William, 'rhom.as, from Liver- 
pool; and Grace, Slmonct, from Batavia and Pe- 
nang.— 6. Symmetry, Riley, from llonibay. 

Departures from Calcutta. 

Oct. 1. Sophia, Rapson, and hitegrity, Pear- 
son, both for Mauritius.— 2. Artemis, Sparkes, for 
London; Aleiande.r, Bamviy. for Liverpool ; Au- 

S sta, Carr, for Mauritius : and O/tiaa. Roome, 
•Cape.— 4 Bahamian, Tizard, for Mauritius; 
Raj Ranee, Phillips, for I.ondon; and Eleanor, 
Lyons, for Bombay.— 5. Edmond Castle, Fleming, 
Sir Charles McCarthy, Walker, and Fi>rth, Lan- 
ders, all for Mauritius; Jessy, Auld, for Penang. 
—6. Cavendish Iknttnck, McKenzie, for Mauri- 
tius.— 7. Lydte, Rozier, for Bombay 
Sailed from Saugor, 

Sept. .30. Tigris, Tltherlngton, for China.— 
Oct. 2. Argyle, Jackson, for I.ondon; Henry, 
Bunny, for rdauritlus; and British Monarch, Pur- 
vis, for ditto. 

BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND 
DEATHS. 


Register . — Calcutta [Maach, 

— Mn. R. Lawler, of a dauchter. 

3 . At Midnapore, the lady of Lieut. A. Q. Hon. 
I»er, 24th N.I., of a daughter. 

— At •‘erampore, the wife of the Rev. John 
Lecchman, a.m., of a son. 

— At Calcutta, the lady of Mr. John Brown, of 
a daughter. 

4. At Futtehgurh, the wife of Lieut. P. j, 
Chiene, 24ih N.L, of a daughter. 

— At Bogwangolah, Mrs. Charles Rose, of a 
daughter. 

— Mrs. J F. Dover, of a son. 

5. Mrs. J. W. Peterson, of a daughter. 

— At Mussooree, the lady of Lord Henry Gor- 
don, of a daughter. 

— At Mussoorie, the lady of (-apt. Debude, 
engineers, of a daughter. 

6. At Sultanpore, Benares, the lady of Capt. 
Barbor, Rth L C., of a daughter. 

7. At Futtehgurh, the lady of Capt. J, T. Boi- 
leau, engineers, of a son. 

». At Chittagong, the lady of Adam S. Annand, 
Ebci., civil service, of a daughter 
— At Delhi, the Indy of Capt. G. Burney, 38th 
regt. N.L, of ason. 

9 . At Cawnpore, the lady of Lieut, and Adj S. 
W.G. Bristow, 71 st N.L, of a daughter. 

— At Scrampore, the lady of W. W. Baker, 
Esq., of a son. 

— At Monghyr, Mrs. C. D’Oyly, relict of the 
lateJ. F. D’Oyly, Esq., of a daughter. 

10 At Calcutta, the wife of Capt.T. Jones, of 
a son and heir. 

— At Siralah, the lady of R. T.aughton, Esq., 
assist, sure. Nusseree bat , of a son. 

11. At Barrackpore, the lady of Capt. E. J. 
Watson, rominanduut of the Arracan local bat., 
of a daughter. , j u. 

— Mrs A. Fleming, of a daughter. 

— At Cawnpore, the lady of Doctor John Camp- 
bell, of a daughter. „ „ - 

— At Dmapore, Mrs R. R. Campbell, of a 
daughter. _ , 

J2. Mrs R. S. Strickland, of a daughter. 

13. At Ghazt^*pore, the lady of Major Pratt, 
11. M. 2()th regt., of a daughter, still-born, 

— Mrs. W. K. Ord, of a son. 

14. Mrs. H. G. statham, of ason. 

— Mrs. J. R. Aitkcn, of a son. 
lA. At Calcutta, the lady of Capt. Cubitt, as- 
sistant secretary to the Government of India niili- 


Aue. 17 , At Boolundsliahur, the lady of M. J. 
Tierney, Esq., civil service, of a son. 

IH. At Rungpcxir, the lady of T. A, Shaw, Esq., 
civil service, of a daughter. „ • 

— At Neemuch, the lady of Capt. R. Codnng- 
ton, 4i»th N.L, of a son. 

sio. At Delhi the lady of M. Richardson, m.i>., 
assist, surg., of a daughter, still-born. 

21. Mrs. C. Rixlrigucs, of a daughter. 

23. At Barrackpore, the lady of Lieut. F. R. 
Ellis, 41st N.L, of a son. u c 

23. At Hawal Bhaug, near Ahnorah, the lady of 
Capt. Augustus Abbot, artillery, of a daughter. 

— At Meerut, thelaiiyof Lieut. Henry D’Acre 
Lacy, of H.M. Bufts, of a daughter. 

26. At Kurnaul, the lady of Lieut. J. C. Imies, 
61st N.L, of a daughter. 

28. At Kurnaul, the lady of Major T. Chadwick, 
artillery, of a daughter. 

— At Saugor, the lady of Dr. Foley, 2d Local 
Hone, of a son. The lady is since dead. 

29. At Moorsheilabad, the lady of Augustus 
Jones, Esq., of a daughter, still-born, 

— At Patna, the lady of E. H. C. Monckton, 
Esq., C.S., of a daughter. 

3(). AtDeegah. Mrs. Thos.Gray, of a daughter. 

— Mrs. M. Augier, of a daughter. 

— At Cawnpore, the lady of Capt. M. Smith, 

H.M.’8 16 th Foot, of ason. 

31. At Barrackiiore, the lady of Ens. C. E.Goad, 
67th N.L, of ason. 

— At Benares, the lady of Capt. Carpenter, 48th 
M.N.L, of a daughter. 

— Mrs. J. Penny, of a daughter. , , ^ . 

Sept. 1. At the Residency, Hydrabad, the lady 

of Major J. A. Moore, military secretary to the 
Resident, of a son. . , , . ^ j 

— At Deegah, the lai!y of Fred. Cardew, Esq., 

civil service, of a daughter. . 

— At Calcutta, the laily of Robert Swmhoe, 

Esq., of a soil. „ 

2. At Cuttack, the lady of E. Repton, Esq., 
civil service, of a son. 


tary dcparimeut, of ason. 

— At Cuttack, the lady of C. Ti. Babingtoii, 
Esq., of Sumbhulpore, of a daughter, 

17, In Kyd-strect, Cliowringhee, the lady of 
Edmund Wilkinson, Esq., of a son. 

— Mrs. J. B. Plumb, of a son. 

— On the WMV from Kishiiaghur to Calcutta, 
the lady of Mr. T. E. Mullins, of a daughter. 

— At Seramporc, the wife of David P. Dacosta, 
Esq., of ason. 

18. At Chinsurah, the lady of M. T. Stephens, 
Esq., of daughters, twins. 

20. At Fuitehporc, the lady of H. Armstrong, 
Esq , civil service, of a daughter. 

— ,\t Calcutta, the lady of Capt. R. H. Coc- 
kerell, R N , of a daughter. 

— Mrs. Will. Reed, of a daughter. 

21. At Mhpore, Lady Malkin, of ason. 

22. At Garden Reach, the lady of John If ranks, 

Esci., of a son. . „ 

24. At Midnapore, Ihe lady of Myor Ramsay, 
24th N.L, of a son. 

— Mrs, F.M. Bouchez, of a son. 

2.5. At Balasore, the lady of W. S. Dicken, Esq., 
civil surgeon, of a daughter. . 

— At Calcutta, the lady of E. W. Bnghtman, 
Esq., of a daughter. 

— Mrs. Richard DeefholU, of a son. 

2(j. At Otter, Tirhoot, the lady of W. H. Stern- 
dale, Esq., of a daughter. 

29. At Calcutta, the lady of Arthur Liltledalt, 
Esq., civil service, of a daughter. 

— At Scebpore, Mrs. J. Ginny, of a son. 

— Ai Baituol, the lady of J. H. Chowne, Esq-i 
66th N.L, of a daughter. 

MARRIAOKS. 

Sept. 13. At Agra, Mr. G. Gibbon lo Mrs. A. 
Freame. 
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Sutherland. Eaq.. to Mademouelle Marie Rose 
riaudlne Augier. 

24 At Calcutta, Mr. M. Keys to Miss C. Vallia. 


Sept. 7* At Bandah, Lieut. Col. John Hunter, 

*^*^"'At1iu?tan|)oref Emign J. J. M. Morgan, (i3d 
Tegt. N.L, aged 20. 

21. Mrs. J. Nash, aged 37. 

22. At Agra, Mr. C. Levade, cutler. 

Ort. 3. Mr. J. Thomas, jun , aged IB. 

23. At Calcutta, Mr. A. Gregory, portrait and 
miniature nainter, aged 42. 

_ At Calcutta, Mr. Dawson T ate, aged 49. 

29. At Calcutta. Mr. Henry Festing, aged 20 
Ijitely. At Kau]H)ur, Capt. l.avouie, of II.M. 
3d Buffs. He was round dead in tlie <lak bungalow. 
His death is said to have been oauswl by determi- 
nation of blood to the head — turn Vkhbar. 

— At Barrackpore, Maj. Gen. .Sir John Arnold, 
K.t’.B., commanding at Barrackpore, at the ad- 
vanced age of eighiy-one. 


Dtabras. 

government orders, &c. 

disputk between captains whistler and 

OSBORNE. 

Head Quarters, Chnullnj Plain, Sept. 

1836.— The proocctlings of a board 
of otiicers, of which Colonel Sewell was 
president, recently assembled at the pre- 
sidency, for the purpose of invesiigatiiij; 
and submitting an opinion upon ctMtum 
matters in dispute between (’aptains 
Whistler and Osborne of the 19th llegt. 
N. L, having been before the Commander- 
in-chief, his Excellency has much satis- 
faction in making known the result for 
the information of the army. 

From the investigation in question, it 
would appAr— 

]. That certain representations, involv- 
ing Capt. Whistler’s public probity and 
private honesty, were made to Cap. Os- 
borne, by an individual since dead, 

2. That these reiu'esentations, which 
have been proved to the satisfaction of tlie 
court and the Commandcr-iu- Chief to 
he altogether false and groundless, prove 
that Capt. Whistler’s character, public 
and private, remains untarnished and fiee 
from taint or suspicion. 

3. That the repre.^entations, made by 
an artful and designing native, to answer 
his own purposes, were nevertheless such 
as Capt. Osborne, being aware of their 
nature and tendency, could not have con- 
cealed, or withheld, with any regard to 
the credit of the service, or the honour ot 
the corps ; and that, consequently, there 
are not any grounds for the chargc.s pre- 
ferred by Capt. Whistler against that of- 
ficer. 

It is but seldom that, from an ordeal 
of this description, both parties escape 
uninjured : but, on the present occasion, 
his Excellency, entirely concumng with 
the opinion of the board, considers that 
blame, or reproach, cannot reasonably be 
attached to either officer ; and trusts that 
they will avail them selves of the oppor- 


tunity of returning to those habits of cor- 
diality and confidence, which should be- 
long to officers of the same corps. 

This matter, having thus boen fully 
investigated and finally disposed of, is not 
to be re-agitated on any pretence what- 
soever. 


MOVEMENTS OF CORPS. 

Fort St George, Sept^, 1836.’— The 
following movement is ordered : 

The I2th llcgt. N. I., from Bangalore 
to Palaveram, fur the purpose of being 
embarked for Penang. 

The movement of the 44th regt. N. I. 
to Penang is countermanded. 

Oct. 18.— The Right lion, the Gover- 
nor in council is pleased to direct that the 
destination of the 2^th llegt. N. I. be 
changed from Hyderabad to Kamptee, 
and that the march of the 37lh llegt. N.l. 
be countermanded. 

PAV nFPARTMFNT OF CORP.S. 

Fort St. George, Oct. 4, 1836. — With 
reference to G. 0. G. 17th August 1830 
and 9th August 1836, the Governor in 
couiM'il is pleased to direct that the whole 
coiicluet ot the pay department of corps 
shall in future rest with officers com- 
manding troops and companies, and 
heads of departments respectively, who 
will be severally respon.sible for all matters 
connected with the drawing and issuing 
of all pay or other money due to those 
under their charge. 

Kcgi mental (iiiarter-mastcrs are accor- 
dingly relieved from the duty of collecting 
and examining regimental abstracts, as 
well as of attending at the pay office to 
receive their amount. 

All existing regulations, at variance with 
this order, are hereby cancelled. 

SIR PEREGRINE MAITI.ANO. 

Fort St. George, Oct. II, 1836. — His 
Exc, Lieut. Gen. Sir Peregrine Maitland, 
K.c.B-, appointed by the Hon. the Court 
of Directors to be commander of all the 
forces serving under the Presidency of 
Fort St. George and one of the council- 
lors thereof, having arrived on board the 
True Briton, the usual oaths have been 
administered to his Excellency, and his 
Excellency ha.s this day taken his 8«at as 
second member of the Council at this Pre- 
sidency, under the usual salute from the 
ramparts of Fort St- George. 

All officers and soldiers on the esta- 
blishment of Fort St. George will obey 
I,ieut.-Gen. v^ir Peregrine Maitland as 
Cominander-in-cliief, and all returns are 
to be made to liis Excellency accordingly. 

Head- Quarters, Choultrg Plain, Oct. 12, 
1836. -Lieut. Gen. Sir Peregrine Mait- 
land k C.B., euniiot enter upon tlie 
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^reise of hti^ooftimand without expres- 
sinig the entire confidence he feels in the 
able support of the general and field offi- 
cers and staff of an army which has been 
so long and so proudly distinguished for 
its discipline and gallantry. 

It will be his continued care to uphold 
the high reputation which it has acquire, 
and which, he trusts, that all ranks will 
cordially combine to maintain. 


iMaaca, 


SIR ROBERT O’CALLAOHAK. 

Htad~ Qmrtera, Chmdtry Plain, Oct. 1 1, 
1836. — In relinquishing the command of 
the Madras army, which he has had the 
honour to exercise with so much pride 
and satisfaction to himself, Sir Robert 
O’ Callaghan feels it to be an agreeable 
duty to record his approbation of the 
seal and ability of the general and field 
officers and general staff, and to offer 
them his acknowledgments for the cor- 
dial support which they have at all times 
afforded him. 

It is most gratifying to the Lieutenant- 
General, that he resigns his important 
charge to so distinguished an officer as 
Sir Peregrine Maitland, and with his sin- 
cerest wishes for its continued prosperity 
and honour,' he now bids the Madras 
army farewell. 

allowance to dismisseh officers. 
Fort St. George, Oct, 11 , 1836.— Tlie 
following extract from a letter from the 
Hon. the Court of Directors in the Mili- 
tary Department, dated the 4-th May 18.36, 
is published for the information of tlie 
army. 

3. “We desire that the allowance here- 
tofore granted to individuals who have 
been dismissed from the service, or have 
resigned, as the alternative to taking their 
trial by court-martial, be continued upon 
the same conditions : viz. that they place 
themselves, without delay, under the 
orders of the town major, for the purpose 
of being provided with a passage to En- 
gland. 

4u “ To individuals so circumstanced, 
who do not intend to quit the country, 
you will grant no allowance whatever.” 

COORG PRIZE MONEV. 

Fort St. George, Oct. 11 , 1836.— The 
following extract from letter from the 
Hon. the Court of Directors in the Mili- 
tary Department, dated llth May, 1836, 
is published for the information of the 
army. 

Para. 1. “ In our letter in this depart- 
ment, dated 30th March last, we have 
directed the immediate distribution of the 
Coorg booty. 

8. “ At the expiration of four months 
from the date of the commencement of 
the distribution, you will cause a return 


to be made of the Enropeati officers and 
men who are entitled to share in it, and 
who, from having died or left India before 
the distribution commenced, have not re- 
ceived their shares. I'he return will 
distinguish those belonging to his Ma- 
jesty’s regiments from those belonging to 
the Company’s army, and will specify the 
sum due to each, in the currency in which 
the general distribution has been made. 

3. “ When this return shall have been 
prepared and transmitted, no payments 
must be made in India on account of the 
shares specified in it. 

4). “ You will likewise transmit to us 
a complete copy of the Rolls for the 
European part of the force, shewing how 
the different shares have been paid.” 

EXPEDITION AGAINST PIRATES. 

Head- Quarters, Choultry Plain, Oct. 
17, 1836.— The Commander-in-chief has 
been much gratified by communications 
from the officers commanding at Malacca 
and Singapore, reporting the embarkation 
on hoard H. M. Ship Andromache, of a 
company of the 48th regt., under Lieut. 
Gordon, for service, upon an expedition 
against the pirates of the Straits, and 
stating that the whole of the 48th regt. 
had manifested the utmost anxiety to 
share with their comrades in this duty. 
Capt. Chads, f.b., on disemWking the 
detachment, has favourably noticed its 
services, expressing his obligation to 
Lieut Gordon for the soldier-like manner 
in which he had conducted it ; and it is 
with pleasure that theCommander-in-chief 
now records his own approbation in 
general orders to the army. 

CIVIL APPOINTMENTS, &c. 

Sept. 16. James Silver, E^., to be an assistant to 
rollector and magistrate of Tinnevelly. 

26. J. H. Bell, Esq., to be head assistant to col- 
lector and magistrate of Rajahmundry, v. Mr. Du- 
mergue permitted to proceed to Europe on sick 
certificate. 

G. A. Harris, Esq., to act as head assistant to 
collector and magistrate of Guntoor, during ab- 
sence of Mr. Matmson. 

p. W. R. Taylor, Esq., to act as judge and cri- 
minal judge of Nellore, during absence of Mr. 
Grant. 

J. G. S. Rniere, Esq., toactaa assistant judge 
and joint^rii^^al judge of Chingleput, during ab- 

Oct. 11, G. A. Smith, Esq., to act as judge and 
criminal judge of Rajahmundry, during abUnce 
of Mr. Wray, on sick certificate. 

E. B. Glass, Esq., to act as collector and magis- 
trate of Guntoor, during absence of Mr. Bruce on 
leave. 

M. Murray, Esq., to be register to ziUah court of 
Cuddapah, v. Mr. Skelton dec. 

H. S. Greeme, Esq., is permitted to resign the 
service of the Hon. Company on hU succeeung to 
an annuity of £1,000 per annum. 

0. A. Smith, Esq., haa repotted hla return to 
this presidency with the penSdirfen of the Hon. 
the Court of Directon. 

Rhbert Clerk, Esq., resumed the oflteeof secret 
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urvto Govcniment in the lecret, political, and 
^blic departnienu, on the 17 th October. 

Attained Rank.~~F. Andenon and P. B. Smol* 
let, a> senior merchants, on 30th Sept. ISHi. 

Furlougfut 4e.— Sept. 27* B> Grant, Esq., to 
Neilaberries, until 30th Sept- 1837, for health.— 
Oct. 11« E- B.Wray, Esq., to sea, for four months, 
for health.— 18. R. Nelson, Esq., to Europe, on 
private affairs, with benefit of absentee allowance. 


ECCLESIASTICAL, 

Srpt. 20. The Rev. V. Shortland to be chaplain 
at Quilon. 

The Rev. G. K. Grseme to be chaplain at Viza- 
gapatam, v. Chester dec. 

Oct. 7 . The Rev. G. W. Mahon to be junior 
rhaplain at Bangalore, and to continue to olflciate 
ascnaphun at St. Thomas’s Mount until relieved. 


MILITARY APPOINTMENTS, 
PROMOTIONS. &c. 

Fort St. George, Sept. 20, 1830.— LJeut. F. Dit- 
mas, 2 d-a 8 bi 8 tant to civil engineer in 1 st division, 
to be Ist-assistant to ditto in 3d division, v. Best 
proceeded to Europe. 

2 d-Lleut. T. Smythe, employed temporarily as 
an exta 2 d-asaistant in Ist division, to be 2 d-as 8 ist- 
ant to civil engineer in Ist division, v. Ditmas. 

Sept. 23.— 21«rN./. Ens. John Campbell to be 
lieut., v. Tumour retired { date 7th April 1835. 

33d N.l. Ena. Crawford Cuoke to be lieut., in 
sue, to Campbell prom. ; date 14th Feb. 18:i(l. 

42<l N.L Lieut. (Brev. Cant.) James FitzGerald 
tobecapt., and Ens. C. C. Foote to lie lieut., in 
sue. to Maepherson prom. ; date of corns. 2.'ith 
June ia%. 

Cadeu of Cavalry C. W. Gordon and R. W. 
Ilaikes admitted on estab., and prom, to cornets.— 
Cadet of Infantry W. T. Money admitted on ditto, 
and prom, to ensign. 

Sept. 27 .— .Assist. Surg. J. P. Grant to be surgeon, 
from 18th May 1830, v. Conwell dec. 

Messrs. Duncan Maepherson, bi.d., Robert Ma< 
ginniss, and E. G. Bulfour admitted on estab as 
assistant surgeons, and directed to do duty, two 
fomier under surgeon of General Hospital at pre- 
sidency, and latter under surgeon of 2 d bat. artil- 
lery at St. Thomas’s Mount. 

Mr. James Dodd admitted on establishment as 
an assistant surgeon. 

Wfi N.l. Ens. W. M. Johnston to be lieut., v. 
Christie dec. ; date of com. 23d Sept. 1830. 

4t/i N.L Lieut. O. D. Stokes to be qu. master and 
Interp., v. Chinnery. 

28rA N.L Lieut. A. M. M’Cally to be qu. master 
and interpreter. 

IW L.C. Serj. P. Laurent to be riding-master. 

4tA L.C. Qu. Mast. Serj. G. Proudfoot, from 8 th 
L.C., to be riding-master. 

Cadet of Cavalry A J. Curtis admitted on estab. 
and promt to cornet.— t'adets of Infantry Wm. 
Chatfleld, T. W. Straehey, Edw. Martin, and S. 
D. Y oung admitted on ditto, and prom, to ensigns. 

The services of the following oilicor placed tem- 
porarily at disposal of Com.-in-chief, for regimen- 
tal duty :-Lieut. O.F. Sturt, loth N.I„ fortadj., 
Masulipatam. 

Sept. 30.— Col. Mildmay Fane, H.M. 54th F., to 
M a brigadier of aecond class, and to command 
frichinopoly, v. Kenny permitted to proceed to 
Europe, 

Capt Robert Codrington, 46th N.L, to be fort 
auj.of Trlchinopoly, from date of march of 35th 
N.l, V. Hicks, 

35tt N.L Lieut. Pat. Oiiphant to be adj. 

N.L Lieut. C. R. Mackenzie to be qu.mast. 
Bbd interpreter. 

428 N.L Ens. Chas. Burton to be lieut., v. 
'ooie dec. ; date of com. 15th SepU 1836. 

deputy 
L'Goun, 
placed 
for regi- 


* ne services of Lieuts. Wnr 
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mental duty ; latter officer without prejudice to 
his staff duties of deputy Judge adv. gen. in North* 
ern division. 


Head-^artere, Sept. 19, 1836.— Ens. F, H. Saa* 
som removed, at his own request, from 41st to 42d 

Sept. 20.— Cornet Francis Napier removed from 
2d to do duty with 5th L.C., until further ordera. 

Sept. 21.— Assist. Sure. J. Adams, m.d., having 
been reported qualified for treatment of acute casea 
of disease, removed, to do duty with H.M. 39th 
Foot. 

Seja. 22.— The following medical officers placed 
at disposal of officer rommaiuling Northern divi- 
sion, and directed to join field force in Goomsoor : 
Assist. Surgs. T. C. Jerdon, J. Anderson, m.d., 
and H. O. Snowden , ftoin 1 1. M. C3d Foot ; J. Grant, 
si.o., from Presidency General Hospital. 

Surg. R. Anderson removed from right wing Ma- 
dras Europ. Regt. to 10th N.L, and Surg. 8 . 
Stokes from latter to former corps. 

Assist. Surg. C. C. Linton, 27 th N.I., to do duty 
and have medirni charge of 5th L.C., during ab- 
sence of Surg. Macdonell. 

The following removals are ordered :— Surgeons 
r. Currie from 4th to Slst N.L, and J. Slmm from 
51st to 4th do — Assist. Surgs. G. W. .SchenimaU 
from 4.')th to 18<h N.l ; J. McKenna, 44th to 45.h 
do.; J. Flockton, 4th to 32d do. ; J. limes, 32d to 
5l6tdo.; and A. J. Will, 18th to 0th do. 

Assist. Surg. A. Shewan removed from 9th to do 
duty with 27 th N.l. 

Assist. Surg. T. J. R. Middlemist removed from 
5l8t regt.. to do duty with garrison surgeon at Ma- 
sulipatam. 

Ens. O. W. Peyton removed, at his own request, 
from 46th to 25th N.I., in which corps he will 
rank next below Ens. Vf. W. Anderson. 


Sept. 24.— Ens. G. De Sausmarez removed from 
17 th to do duty with 18th N.L, till further orders. 

Cornets C. W. Gordon and R. W. Raikei (re- 
rantly arrived and promoted) to do duty with 6 ih 


Sept. 26.— Ens. R. P. Podmore removed, at his 
own request, from 47lh to 44th N.L, in which 
corps he will rank next below Ens. W. M. Wahab. 

t;ornet P. H. Scott to act as qu. mast and interp). 
of 8 th L.C., v. Down permitted to resign. 

Sept. 28,— The following young officers (recently 
arrived and promoted) to do duty ‘’orne A. J. 
Curtis, with tiih L.C.— Ensigns mn. Chatfleld and 
T. W. Straehey, with 4.610 N.L; Edw. Martin, 
28th do. ; S. D. Young, 45th do. 

The following removals ordered :— Surgeons C. 
Desonneaux from 6 th to 12th N.l , and to join 2d 
N.V.B. at Wallajahbad ; R. Sutherland from 12th 
to 17 th N.I., and to join; W. Wilson, m.d., from 
17 th to 6ih N.L— Assist. Surgs. D. Sturrock, m.d., 
from 17 th to 6 th N.L; T. C. Jerdon to do duty 
with 17 ih N.L till further orders; J. Anderson, 
M.D., to do duty with 6 th do. till further orders; 
and A. J. Will, of 9lh, to join and do duty witli 
45th N.L at Palaveram. 

•Sepf. 29.— The following removals ordered:— 
Lieut. Cols. S. S. Gummer from 4.'id to 42d N.l. ; 
R. L. Evans, c.B., from 42d to 29th do. ; and J. 
Noble from 29th to 43d do. 

Surgeons W. Fasken, m.d., removed from 2d to 
4th bat. artillery, and J. L. Gcdiles from 4th to 
2 d do. 

Capt. G. J. Richardson, Slst L.I., to do duty 
with 2 l 8 t regt. until further oiders. 

Ensigns P. Ogilvy and Wm. Youngson removed 
from 6 th to do duty with 45th N.l. 


Forf St. George, CM. 4.-Cadet of Infantry C. F . 
Salmon admitted on estab., and prom, to ensign. 

Oct. 7.— Assist. Surg. David Richardson to be 
surgeon, from 3d Oct., v. Fasken dec. 

T. G. Johnston, m.d., admitted on esUblish- 
ment as an assist, surgeon, and app. to do duty 
under surgeon of General Hospital. 

Lieut. H. Gordon, 18th N.L, to act as deputy 
assist, qu. mast, general of array, from date 
embarkation and during absena o" 
hift regini 6 nt» of Lieuu Wm# Oordoiii 6 th Nsts« 
and deputy assist, qu. mast. gen. of army. 
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Uairat Eurm. negt- Lieut. J. L. Stepheiuon to 
beadj., v. Neill rwigned. 

Oct. 11 .— Capt. John J. Underwood, corps of en- 
(•ineers, to be superintending engineer at presi' 
dency, v. Monteiih. 

Ist-Lleut. H. A. Lake to be adj. to corps of en> 
gineers, v. Garrard dec. 

Engineer/!. 2d-Lieut. Thomas Smythe to be Ist- 
Ueut.i V. Garrard ; dateof com. 2d Oct. Super- 

num 2 d'Lieui. C. M. Elliot brought on effective 
■trength of corps from 2d Oct. lUdd, to complete 
estab. 

Superintending Siirg. James Cuddy to act as 3d 
member of Medical Board, during absence of Mr. 
Underwood permltt©! to proceed to Cape of Good 
Hope on sick certini'.tte. 

Superintending Surg. L. G. Ford to act as super- 
intending surgeon in presidency divUUvi, v. Cuddy. 


iCHy 

capt* and Ens. J,G. M'Nabto be Iteut, v. Deane 
dec. ; date of corns. 2d Oct 1836. 

Assist. Surg. T. C. Jerdon permitted to enter on 
general duties of army. 

Lieut H. Congreve, artillery, as a temporary 
arrangement in the field* to be deputy comtnUsorv 
of onuiance with field force in Goumsoor. ’ 

Head-Quarters, Oet, 1.*).— Lieut. J. F. Elliot, 2d 
N.V.B., to Join and do doty with detichuient of 
that corps at Guntoor. 

Oet. 14. — The following removals ordered:— 
Lieut. Cols. D. Roisfroin 18th to 49th N.I.; \\ 
(B.iron) De Kutzleben, 49th to 18th do.; T. Marl 
rett, (ith to loth do.; S. I. Hodgson, 14th todih 
do.; N. Alves, 10th to 14th do. 

Major C. G. Alves, 18th, to do duty with 49th 
N.I., and to join forthwith. 


■ Superintending Surg. J. White to act as superin- 
tending surgeon in centre division, V. Ford. 

The senior medical officer of Company’s service 
in Ceded Districts, to act as anperiiuenditig surgeon 
in that division, v. White. 

Assist. Surg. Alexander Allardice to be medical 
officer at Co^in, v. Uliphant. 

Ist-Lieut. Tudor Lavie, of artillery, and assist, 
sec. to Military Board, lo be deputy secretary to 
Military Board, v. Sewell dec. 

The following temporary arrangnneot made 
during field service in Goomsoor Tlie services of 
Lieut. Smythe, 2d assist, to civil engineer m 1st 
division, placed at disposal of Commander-in-chief 
for purpose of being employ wl in corps of sappers 
and miners, and to take t barge of detachment 
proce^ing from Hyderalxid lo Goomsoor. — 2d- 
Lieut. Armstrong, acting superinlcniling engineer 
northern division, to proceed to join field force 
with any of European sappers he may have under 
him— the whole to return to their respective sta- 
tions as soon as their services can be dispensed with. 


Head-Quarters, Oct. 3.— The following removals 
ordered in Artillery .— .Maj. A. L. Murray, from :M 
to 2d bat. : 2 d-Lieuts, J. A. Gunthorpe, from Ist 
to 4th bat.; J. Babingion, from 3d to 4th bat.; 
and T. Austin, from 4th to 1st bat. 

Cornets Richard Hunter and Colin Campbell re- 
moved from Blh to do duty with (ith L.C. 

Surgeons J. Wylie removed from IHth N.I. to 
4th bat. artillery, and J. 1'. Grant (late prom.) 
posted to lUth N.I. 

Assist. Surgs. W. Laurie, iw.n., removed from 
38th to 18th N.I., and J. Davies from European 
Regt. to 38th N.I. 

Oct. 3 .— Ens. G. F. Salmon (recently arrived and 
prom.) to do duty with 2 (ith N.I. 

Off. 6 .— Assist. Surg. R. H. Manley to afford me- 
dical aid to 18th N.I. until further orders. 

The following Comets of Cavalry {losted to 
rests. :— 4th Cornets Colin Campbell, from (ith to 
4th L.C. ; F. Napier, from 5th to Ist do. ; Richard 
Hunter, from Oih to 7th do. 

Oct. 10 . — Assist. Surg. Cox, on being relieved 
from his present medical duties at zlllah of Coim- 
batore, to Join and do duty with F. troop horse ar- 
tillery during absence of Assist. Surg. Mackintosh. 

Oct. 11.— Lieut. Col. J. Dalgairns removed from 
I9th to^ regt., and Lieut. Col, A. B. Dyce from 
latta to former corps. 

Lieut. P. G. Cazalet, 29th regt., to act as fort 
adj, of Masulipatam, during absence of Lieut. 
Sturt on field service with corps. 

Cornet O. L. H. Gall. 5th L.C.. to act as adju- 
tant, V. Fraser. 

Mr. O. Reade (pensioned lieut.) permitted to re- 
aide* and draw hU stipend at NegapaUm. 


Fort St. George, Oct. 14.— Col. R. B. Fearon, c B., 
H.M. 6 th regt.* to act as military seaetary to Com- 
mander- in-cnief, from 11 th Oct., until further 
ordera. 

Capt. William Conway, 53d N.I.* to be aid-de- 
camp to Commander-in-chief. 

85(A N.J. Lieut. C. O. Backhouae to be capt* 
and Ena. H. R. Phillott to be lieut., in auc. to 
John Roaa prom.t dateof corns. 17th Nov. 1834. 

38A N./. Lieut. (Brev. Capt.l Edw. Home to be 


Fort Si. Geo)ge, Oet. 18. — Capt. T. B. Forster, 
8 th N.I., to lie honorary aide-d>camp to Comnidii! 
der-in-C'hicf. 

Assist. Surg. Charles Don permitted to enter on 
gcmeral duties of army. 

Assist. Surg T. Grigg app. to medical charge of 
civil establishment at Negupatam, v. Brooking. 

Oct.2\.—Infnnt}y. Major Charles Alves, from 
Iflth regt., to be lieut. col. v. (Baron) De Kuizle- 
bctidec.; dateof com. 10th Oct 1838. 

18(Ai \.I. ('apt. Wm. Sliaw to be major, Lieut. 
Edward Cowie lo be capt., and lOns. Arthur Lysaght 
to lie lieut.. in sue. tu C. U. Alves prom. ; date of 
coins. l(jth Oct. 1838. 

Head-Quartets, OcM 7.— Assist Surgs. J. Arthur, 

M. O., aud T. W Stewart. M.n., having been re- 
IMirled qualified for treatment of acute cases of 
disease, removed to do duly with Madras European 
regiment. 

Oct. 18.— Assist. .Surgs. J. Mathlson, m.d., and 
A. Lonmer, m.d., having been reported qualified 
for treatment of acute cases of disease, renio>cd 
to do duty with H.M.55th Foot at Secunderabad. 

Ensign Tod, 42d regt., having been examined in 
the Hiiidoostanee language by a committee at 
Kampice, has been reported to have passed ii cre- 
ditable examination for the duties of adjutant. 

Lieuts. P. Olipiiant, .35ih regt., and C. R. Mac- 
kenzie, 48ib regt., having been examined in the 
Hmdoostanec language by a committee at Tiichi- 
nojKily, have been reported qualified to perforin 
the duties of adjutant and interpreter respectively. 

Returned to dntp, from Europe. — Sept. 20. Lieut. 
(Brev. Capt.) O. Bell, 12lh N.I.— 23. Major Evan 
Maepherson, 42d N L— Capt. George (irey and 
Ens. C. A. Butler, 21st N.I.— 27 . Surg. S. Mokes. 
— Lieut. Col. S. S. Gummer, 43d N.i.— Lieut. 11. 
Prescott, 8 th L.l’.— Lieut. G. F. Walker. 2 Hih 

N. L— Lieut. G. Glascott, 4()th N.I.— Capt. John 
Macartney, 1st N.V.B.— Lieut. R. Mackenzie, Utli 
N.I.-30. Lieut. S. Pcshail, 4»th N.I -Oct. 7- 
Lieut. F. B. Lys, 45th N. 1.-18. Ist-Llcut. T. A. 
C. Godfiey, artillery. —Capt. Wm. Justice, 5lh 
N.I.-Capt. J. V. Hughes, 39th do.— Lleui. E. il. 
bhort, 29th do. — 21. Capt. W. Shaw, 18th N.I — 
Lieut. F. Hughes, 7th L.C. 


FURLOUGHS. 

To FMrvpe.—Sepi. 13. Ens. G. H. S. Yates, Cth 
N.L, for health— 16. Lieut, and Adj. C. P. Wil- 
der, (ith L.C., for health.— 23. Lieut. F. Simpson, 
5lh L.(;., for health.— -24. 2 d-Lieut. J. G. John- 
ston, of engimers, for health (to embark from 
Western Coast.)— 30. Lieut. J. G. Neill, European 
regt., for health (to embark from ditto).— Lieut- 

S. G. C. Renaud, European regt., for healtn.- 
Lleut. 11. G. Napleton, 8 th I^L, for heaUh.-- 
Lieut. (Brev. CapL) H. Fuller, 7th L.C., for health 
(to embark from Western Coast).— Oct. 1 L Assist. 
Surg. O. W. Sebeniman, for health.— 14. LienL 
(Brev. Capt.) G. Hamond, Slst N.I. (to embark 
from Western Coast).— 18. Capt. R. R. 

48th N.L, for health.-l.ieut. F. Ruaell, 22 d N.I.* 
for health (to embark from Western CoMt ).— »l 
L ieut. N. WroughtOB, 5th L.C.* for health.— 

T. Haines, 9th N.I.. for health. 

Toeisit Presidency (preparatory to •pply*’’]? 
leave to return to Europe).— Oct. 11. M»}<»t **• ‘ ’ 
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Cimpbell, 4S4N.I.~Lleut. C. ClayWlli, lOthN.I. 
^ 21 . Lieut. P. Fair, 4Iit N.I. 

To Ce!/lt>n.—Oct. 91. Capt. M. W. Perreau, Ist 
N.L, for six months. 

To OilrHtta —Sept. 9.1. Lieut. (Brev. Capt.) Os- 
wald Bell. 19th N.I., until 20 th Jan. 1837, on 
private affairs. 

To Cape of Good 7fr>p«.— Sept. 30. Surg. John 
Utiderwooil. .Id member of Medital Board, for 
eighteen months, for health. 

To Sea.— Sept. 27> Assist. Surg. James Shaw, to 
Eastern Coast and eventually to sea, until 4th 
March 18.17, for health.— Lieut. Shaw. 9d assist, to 
rivil engineer in 4th division, until 2l8t Sept. IH. 17 , 
for health —30. AssUt. Surg. A. Mackintosh, m.d., 
until .list Dec. 1837, for health. — Ena. F. W. 
Baines, 92d N.I., until 1st Jan. 1838, for health 
(also to Cape of Good Hope). 


SHIPPING. 


Anivals, 

.<?KPT. 15. Gloire, Fomcaux, from Bordeaux, 
Ac.— IH. Ladp Fit:Jifirbert, Perrier, from Mauri- 
tius.— 19. DiarUt, Anderson, from Batavia and 
Pondicherry; and SesoArtris, Yate'^, from London, 
Madeira, and Cape.— ' 2 ti. Hoyal William, Ireland, 
from London.— 21. Kepw/se, Piyce, fioin London. 
— :'4. Theresa, Young, from London and Ceylon. 
—•25. Duke of iMnvaster, Hargraves, fiom Lon- 
don —28. Sumatra, Whiffen, from Calcutta and 
fonnga.— . 10 . Eleanor, Timms, from Mauritius. 
— OiT. 1. City of FAinburKh, Fraser, from Lon- 
ilon, lliode Janeiro, and Mauritius; and/surt»m. 
Hodson, from Vizagapatam.— 2. Lotus, Gore, from 
V. I), Land and Mauritius; Ktmouth, Warren, 
from London ; La Josepltine, Roth, from Maun- 
tiiis and Bourbon ; and Thomas Grenville, Thorn- 
hill, from London and Madeira.— 3 . Catherine, 
Walker, from Vizagapatam, Ate —4. Charles l)a- 

tneifcue, ilerv, from Oanjam, &c 5. L'Ehze, 

Batr 6 , from Bordeaux anti Pondicherry.— 9 . Ha- 
tmler, Robert, from Ceylon; and La Pomitee, 
Mallet, from Pondicherry. — 11 . Tiue Urttvn, 
lltarh, from London, Madeira, and Cape; and 
li.M.S. Winchester, .Sparshott, from Tnitcomallee. 
~12. 1.nurentia, Cartier, from Bourbon, Ate.— 1 . 5 . 
Roibtiiyh Castle, Cutnlicrland, from London and 
( 19. Hroiiie, McCarthy, from London and 

J-ape; and Mmrion, Ekln, from Liverpool and 
Rio de Janeiro,- 2 t), John William Daie, Evatt. 
frumCuringa.— 22.£/eanor, Lyons, from Calcutta. 


De.partures, 

Skpt. 19. Ijody Fitzherbert, Ferrier, for C. 1 I- 
riitta; and Ganyes, Broadiiurst, for Porto Novo. 
-^1. Arethusa, Canning, fur Calcutta.— 24. He- 
pulse, i'ryce, for Calcutta.— 28. Scsostiis, Yates, 
for Calcutta; and Sumatra, Whill'en, for Pondi- 

— 99. Gluire, Forneaux, for Bordeaux 

■npieresa. Young, for Calcutta.— OcT. .3. Diana, 
Anderson, for Batavia.— 8. Famouth, Warren, for 
t alcutu.— 7 . Eleanor, Timms, for Munsooicot- 
“|n (with troops); and Frederica, Serjeant, for 
'"urn Penang.— 1(1. Thomas Grenville, 

i nornbill, for Munsoorcottah (with troops) and 
Laiiutta’.and Isadora, Hodson, for Munsooicoitah 
(With tioops),— 11 . Catherine, for Viza- 

gaimtani and Coringa. — 14. Hero of Malown, 
'•riindv. forLoiulnn us 


(•nindy for LondonI— 10, Royal Wtllmm, Ireland, 
w Condon - 17 . True Briton, Be.'ich, for Mun- 
wreottah (with troops) and Calcutta; Louisa, 
rZ »nd Charles Dumergue, Wilson, both 

}?”‘“««?oreottah (with troops -la Laurentia, 
(Wi, . I>idicherry.— 20. Rorfmrgh Castle, 
r«i. ^"^ *”**’ Munsoorcottah (with troops) and 
Josephine, Roth, for Pondicherry 
ana and Uttus, Gore, for Pondicherry 

Heroine, McCarthy, for Cai- 
t».— 2b. City of Edinburgh, Frazer, for London. 


marriages, and 

DEATHS. 


BIKTHS. 

C.ptP.Tho«w 
Mrs. J, If, Vexoa, of a daughter. 


17> At Jaulnah, thelady of Lieut. 0. S. Wilkin- 
son, 39th N I., of a son. 


— Mrs. J.'H. Millett, of a daughter. 

21. At Salem, the lady of Assist. Siurg. Graham, 
of a daughter. ® 

^ The wife of Assist. Surg. Samuel Rogers, of 
a daughter, which survived its birth only two 
hours. 

— Mrs. (?. P. Moas, of a son. 

27 . At Cannanore, the lady of Lieut. W. B. 
Stevens, artillery, of a daughter (stlll-bom). 

». At Madras, the lady of Capt. Anderson, 4th 
L.C., of a son. 


— At Ootacamund, the lady of C. Roberts, Esq., 
civil service, of a daughter. 

Ocf. 3 . At Ciiddalore. the lady of Surgeon J, B. 
Preston, of a daughter. 

— At Arcot, the lady of C. Hughes Hallet, Esq., 

of a son. » I* 


, At Waltair, thelady of Capt. Geo. Wright, 
Htth N.I., of a son. 

8 . At Palaveram, the lady of Lieut. Col. J. P 
James, 4.'ith N.I.. of a daughter. 

9. At Caper's House, the lady of James Min- 
chin, Fsq., of a son. 

— At Bolarum, the lady of Lieut. J. R. Wilson, 
H. H. the Nizam’s service, of a son. 

At Chingleput, tlie lady of J. Horsley. Esq., 
C..S., of a daughter ^ 

14. At Chicacole, the lady of Lieut. J. Camp- 
bell, 21 st regt., and .issi>t. surveyor-general, of a 


2 ( 1 . Mrs. Caleb Foster, of a daughter. 

21. In Fort .St. George, the lady of Robert Cole, 
Esq., of a .son. 

22 . At Vepery, Mrs. Lacey, of a son. 


MAHKIAGRS. 

Sept, 14. AtOotacainund, Mr. Edwards. Atkin- 
son to M.»ry M.irgarot Marii, second daughter of 
the late James Gardner, Esq., of Paulghautcherry. 

24. At Madras, ( hailes Irving .Smitn, Esq., as- 
sistant surgeon, to Margaret IsabcIlR, third daugh- 
ter of the late John Macdonald, Esq., of Ross L^- 
tle, Inverness shire. 

— .At Madras, D. Trail, Esq., assistant surgeon 
8 th L.C.. to Catherine, eldest daughter of the late 
Jas. Christie, Esq., surgeon, Huntley, N.B. 

28. At Luz Church, Mr. F. Rencontre to Miss 
Aimah Brazier. 

27 . At B.mgalore, B. J. Everitt, Esq., assistant 
surgeon 12th N.L, to El za, only daughter of Ro- 
bert Burns, Esq., of Dumfries, and neicc to Major 
Burns, 7th regt. N.I. 

28. At Madras, Mr. Thomas Turner to Miu 
Ann Graham. 

Oct, 1. At Madras, Lieut. Halsted, 11th Madras 
N.L, to Gcorgiana .Susan, daughter of John Ho- 
ney, Esq., C.tledon, C.ii)e of Gooii Hope. 

4. At Madras, John Whitmore Partridge, Esq., 
to Mi'.s (iillard Pinson, daughter of the late An- 
drew PinMin, Esq., of Dartmouth, Devonshire. 

14. .At Madias, Mr. Edmund Marsden to Miu 
Juliana Grant. 

— At Madras, Kns. G. H. S. Yates, 8 th regt, 
N.f., to Louisa -Agnes, second daughter of the late 
G. Baillic, Esq., formerly of the Medical Board. 


Aug. 3. At Covelong, of apoplexy, Francis Fau- 
quier, Esu., first (’arnatic corami-ssioner. 

21. At Jbort St. George, one month after landing 
in India, Capt. A. S. Young, of H.M. (i3d regt., 
eldest son of the late Maj. Gen. Robert Young. 

Sept. 5. At Bangalore, Lieut. H. Hardinge, of 
H.M. 3!lth regt., eldest son of the late Lieut. CoL 
O. Hardinge. 

II. At Ingeram, in the 71st year of his age, Ri- 
chard Keating, Esq., of Bimlipaum. 

15. At Kamplee, Lieut. C. C. Foote, of the 42d 
regt. N.I. 

2 : 1 . At Madras, Lieut T. M. Christie, of the 
18th regt. N,I. 

Oct. 1. Mr. William Eglon, master attendant of 
Cochin. 

2 . At Secunderabad, Capt John Deane, of the 
30th r^t N.I. 

— At Ootacamund, one month after hli father, 

Lieut Wm. Garrard, of the engineers, aged 96. • 

3. At Madras, Surgeon Wm. Fuken, m.d., of 
the medical establishment 

— At Madras, V. Veerauwmy Dramioy, prlnci- 
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pal Inlerprter in Gentoo and Tamil to the Su- 
preme Court. - 

4. At lUyapooram, Annci wife of Mr. Thomas 
Jones, of tne commissariat department. 

10. At Berhamnore, Lieut, ('ol. William (Baron) 
De Kutaleben, of the 18th regt. N.I. 


Em. B. G. Morrison, 24th N.I., to act as qu. 
mast, and paymast. to that regt , during absence 
of Lieut. Shepneard. 

Lieut. C. G. Calland, 14th N.I., to act as adj. 
to detachment in Myhce Caunta, during absence 
of I.ieut. Jukes on med. cert. 

Lieut. W. Edwards .5th N.I., at his own request, 
transferred to invalid establishment. 


ISombap. 

CIVIL APPOINTMENTS, &c. 

Territorial nepurtment— Revenue. 

Sept.iA. Mr. J. A. Dunlop to be collector of 
Belgaum and political agent in Southern Mahratta 
country. 

28. Mr. H. J. Rlackiston to be assistant to col- 
lector of Ahmednuggur. 

Territorial DepartmenL-^Vinanee. 

Oct. 7. W. C. Bruce, E-^o., and T W. Hender- 
son, Esq., to be members of committee of manage- 
ment of Government Savings' Bank. 

Political Department. 

Slept. 17. Brev. Capt. Le Grand Jacob, 2d or Gr. 
N.LI to be second assistant to political agent in 
Kattywar. 

The Governor in Council has been ple.issed to 
grant one of the furlough allowanres, of to 

each of the under-mentioneil gentlemen of the 
civil service, viz. Mr. E. I!. Bailln*. Mr. J. Weil- 
derbum, Mv. J. W. Muspralt. Mr. \V. J. Hunter, 
Mr. E. G. Fawcett, and Mr. H. W. Reeves. 


MILITARY APPOINTMENTS, 
PROMOTIONS, &c. 

Romhav Cnetle, Aufr.22, IRTti.— Brigadier Gen. 
Salter transferred from northern to southern divi- 
sion of array, from (Jlh Sept., on completion of 
Brig. Gen. Gilbert’s tour of duty on stalf of army. 

SepM.3.— Capt. H, Hancock, IPth N.I., to lie 
aido-de*camp to Brigadier Gen. Osborne. 

Maj. H. Dunbabin, 22d N.I., at his own request, 
transferred to invalid C'-tablishmonl. 

Sept. 1,5.— Cadet of Cavalry C. E. Stewart ad- 
mitted on cstab., and prom to cornet. 

SepMti.— Lieut. E. A. W. Keane, H.M. 2d or 
Queen’s Royal Regt., to be ald-de-camp on perso- 
nal staff of Commander- in-chief, from 1 1th Sept. 

Lieut. Walton to act as adj. of H.M. 2d or Queen’s 
Royal Regt., during ab-.ence of Lieut and Adj. 
Simmons proceeding to Poona on duty. 

Sept. 21.— European Regt. (right wing). Capt. 
J. 'T. Osbume to be major, Lieut. (Brev. C.ant.) N. 
Strong to be capt., and Ens. R. J, ‘'haw to l)e Bent., 
in sue. to Robson transf. to invalid establishment ; 
date of rank lUth Sept. IHlkl. 

22d N.I. Capt. W. Lardner to be major, Lieut. 
R. Long to be capt., and Ens. J, D. Lecklc to be 
lieut., m sue. to Dunbabin transf. to invalid esta- 
blishment; date 1,3th Sept. 1838. 

Mr. Samuel Sproulc, ar.u,, admitted on estab. 
as an assist, surgeon. 

Mr. Edward Battersbee admitted on estab. as a 
veterinary surgeon. 

Sept. 24.— Capt. C Denton, 24th N.I., to art as 
nuyor of brigade at Baroda, during absence of Capt. 
Browne, on med. cert., to sea coast, from 29th Aug. 

Sept. 29.— Ens. E. Bowen, of 3d, at his own re- 
quest, removed to 28 th N.I., as fourth ensign, 
taking rank next below Ens. W. C. Bowen. 

Oet. I.— The services of Lieut. Nash, of engi- 
neers, being no longer required in superintendence 
of boring for water in the Dcccan, that officer di- 
rected to join head-quarters of engineer corps. 

Oct. 6.— Lieut. H. Stockley, sub-assist, com. gen. 
at Belganm, to act as deputy assist, com. gen. at 
that stotion, during absence of Lieut. Hartley, on 
leave to Deccan. 

Lieut.V* Tait, 6th N.I., to act as fort a^. at 
Surat, during absence on med. cert., of Capt. 
Hugh^ 

Capt. W. Macan to act as interp., and Lieut. F. 
Maior as qu. mast, to 6th N.I., during absence of 
Ens. Milne^ on leave to prcsideucy. 


Returned to duty, from Europe — Stmt. 1.5. Major 
J. Little, Eurojiean regt.— Capt C. Newport, 2.3(1 
N 1— Capt. H. Hancock, 19tn N.I.— Assist. Surg. 
T. S, CahiH.-2l. Lient. O. Wilson, 26th N.I.l 
Lieut. J. Brodliurst, European regt. —29. Major C. 
Davies, 15th N.I. 


FUR.r.ou(;u.s. 

To Europe.— 16. Brev. Capt. J. D. Smylhe, 
4th N.I., for health.— 2d-Lieut. W. Hodgson, ar- 
tillerv, for health.— Sei>t. 1.3. Assist. Sure J. Gib- 
son.-l21. Col. W. Gilbert, 21st N.I.— .30. Lieut. It. 
N. Meade, 12th N.I,, for health.— Oct. 5. Lient. 
Col. R. Sutherland, 15th N.I,— Lieut. Col. ll. 
Campbell, 22d N.I., on private aftairs — 7. Ens. U. 
H. Mackintosh, 2d Gr. N.I., for health. 

To NeUf(heirp Hills. — Sept. 29- Ens. W. G. 
Wheatley, 4th N.I., for twelve months, for health. 


MARINE DEPARTMENT. 

APi’OINTMFNTS. 

Sept. 6 —Mr. Midshipman Jones to be an acting 
lieutenant. 

Sept. .30. —The following temporary anpoint- 
ment.s confirmed ' By the Commodore in the Per- 
sian Gulf.) Lient. Pool from the Voote to the Tei - 
iiafe, from IRth Mav last; Lieut. Johnstone to do 
(iuty of puibcr on board the Ternate, in conse- 
(piencc of her proceeding to Bombay, from 19th 
M-vy to 19th June last.— (By the .Superintendent of 
the Indian Navy.) Lieut. Daniel, in charge of the 
schooner Shannon, absent in the Persian Gulf. 


SHIPPING. 

Arrivals. 

Srpt.22. Australia, Forrester, from Liverpool. 
—28. Princess Charlotte, MeKcen, and Orlmm, 
Cameron, both from Liverpool; and H.M..S. Rose, 
Barrow, from Madras —29. Shepherdess, Gilison, 
from Boston (with a cargo of ice.)- 30. Ihml 
Gfior/re, Wilson, from London —Oct. 1. Thomas 
Perkins, Page, from Zanzibar. —0. Virjfium, 
.Smith, from Calcutta.— 13. Betsej/, Jones, (^rnin 
Singapore. — 1.5. Sir Hnb"rt Compton, Boulton, 
from Bushire.md Musc.it; Cornwallis, Clark, from 
China.— 17 . Mary Victorine, and Colonel 2>lew'iU, 
both from Bushlre.— 22. Duchess of Clarence, Hut- 
chinson, from Liverpool and Rio de Janeiro. 
Departures. 

Sbpt. 19. Suirc!/, Sinclair, for Calcutta.-2I. 

Earl of Clare, Scott, for Calcutta. — 23. 

Tannei’, Fergusson, for Calcutta.— 24. H.C. f-ur* 
veyingship lienares, Moresby, for the MaWi'i"'- - 
OcT. 1. Huddersfield, Hall, f r Liverpool ; aim 
Tory, Reid, for Cork —10. George Omntng. W mni 
And Asia, Moss, both for London; and H.C.sKxip 
Clive, Hawkins, for Vingorla. - 19. Euj^lirntes, 
Burkham, for China ; ami Jamaica, Martin, tor 
Cork. 

Ereight to London (Oct. 22).-i;4. per ton. 

IHRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND 
DEATHS. 

Aug, 14. At Rajeote, the lady of Capt A. T, 
Reid, 12lhN.I., of a daughter. , Cn«ver 

Sejd. 11. At Colabah, the lady of Capt. Sawyer, 
Indian Navy, of a son. 

19. At Byculla, Mr8.T. Cooke, of » .«ll 
24. At Dapoolie, the lady of Major 1 . MarshaJJf 

**^^'^^t’Bornbav?*the lady of Major Moore, de- 

citor Supreme Court, of a daughter. 

— Mrs. Blackwell, of a son . 
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Oct. 2. At Sattarah, the lady of Dr. A. Young, of 

Poona, the wife of Mr. J. Randall, horse 
artillery, of a daughter: 

8. At Belgaum, the lady of John Doig, Esq., 
nombav mcdiral service, of a daushter. 

11. At Poonah, the lady of George Waddell, 
Eiq., of a daughter, 

MARRIAGE. 

20. At Belgaum, Lieut. Edm. A. Guerin, 
]4th regt. N.I., to Louisa Jane, lifth daughter of 
Joseph Gilbert, Esq., of Tweed-Lymlngtoii, Hants, 

DEATHS. 

Auff. IS. At Colaba, Mrs. Cross, aged?-**. 

Sept. 12. Moteerhund Aniecrhund, one of the 
wealthiest native merchants of Honibay. The sum 
he has left is estimated at from twenty to thirty 
lacs of rupees. Of this a considerable proiwiriitm, 
it appears, has been bequeathed for charitable and 
religious purposes. The hospital for old diseased 
and meimed animals, founded by the deceased. It 
is said, is to re 'oive about two lacs —Horn. Cmtr. 

Oct. 7. At Bombay, A. M. Lyon, Ewp, assistant 
surgeon, aged 32. 

Id. In the 4t)lh year of her age, Francos Amelia, 
wife of Saville Marriott, F.sq. 

17. At Bomlay, aged 43, the Rev. D. Young, 
chaplain, Hon. Company’s service. 


Ceiilon. 
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Julp 17. At Penang, the lady of George Stuart. 
Esq., of a daughter. 

Aufr. 14. At Penang, the lady of Lieut. Fisher, 
Madras artillery, of a son. 

Sept. II. At Malacca, the lady of W. T. LewU, 
Esq., C.S., of a son. 

MARRIAGE. 

Sept. 15. At Singapore, M J. Martin, Esq., sur- 
geon, to Elizabeth Bell, only daughter of Capt. 
Bell, of Ormside Lodge, Westmoreland. 


DEATHS. 

J»r/|/ 25. At Penang, Chew Hong, the oldest Chi- 
nese merchant in this settlement. 

Sept. 24. At Singapore, of Java fever, John 
Saunders, Esq., passenger per ship Royal Soxon, 
fur Manilla, formerly of Bombay, aged 36. 


CThtna: 

SHIPl’lNG, 

ytn'hvdif.— Previous to Oct. 1. Alexander Barin/f, 
and Rmitortih Met chant, both from London) 
Jumna, Ateiunder, and Oriia, all from Liver- 
pool; Dvina, Vvtorn, Ijouarh, Marion, Malcolm, 
Kellie C(ii,tle, and Omtw, all from Calcutta; Lord 
Luv’thei, Upton Cantlc, Hytlie, Ingleburough, l^dy 
ilrant, Castle liuntlc, Prince Regent, and Inglit, 
ail from Bond wy ; Coventry, fiuin Madras; Tar- 
tar, William lAH'kerby, and John o' Haunt, all from 
Batavia; ./udit/i, from Siugapoie; Adelaide, from 
N.S. Wales. 


Atrimle at Colomlx), — Sept. If!. Omirge and 
Mary, from Mauritius.— 30. Agrippina, fioin Cape 
ot' (iood Hope. 


Sept. 8. At Nuweria Elli.i, the lady of Capt. 
Kelson, U7th regt., of a daughter. 


Slutth iUnbia. 

SIHPPING. 

Arrivals at Batavia.— Sept. II) Caledonia, from 
Leith.— Oct. 2. Lady Charlotte, from Liverpool. 

Departures from ditto.— Sept. 2(1 to Oct.4. Con- 
stitutum, Caledonia, Levant, Ceylon, Asia, Kepoii- 
tet, and Emily Taylor, all for China. 

Arrivals at Samarang.-Oct. 15. Catherine, from 
Liverpool ; Tor, from Bristol. 

Departures from ditto — Sept. 17* Tarquin, for 
China.— 24. Strathfieldsaye, for China. 

Arrti-a/#8tAnjer.-.Sept. 19. Italy, from Liver- 
pool (for Chinai.— 23. Arabian, from Uiistol.— 26. 
Ann Haldwin, from Liverpool — 26. Fanny, from 
Liverpool; Richard AUsop, fiom London.— Oct 1. 
Albion, from Liverpool.— 14, Biilliant, from the 
Clyde. 

Vmang, fiingapotr, 

SHIPPING. 

Arrivals at Singapore —Sept. 24. Thames, and 
Ortec//, both from Madras ; Napoleon, from BaU- 
via.— 26. James Matheson, from Liverpool.— 21). 
Hellas, from Calcutta.— 29. Hashemy, from Bom- 
bay —30. Arab, from Liverpool.— ' ct. 1. Visionnt 
Melbourne, from Calcutta.— 5. Patriot, from Bata- 
vla.-6. Syed Khan, and Bombay Castle, both from 
Calcutta,— It). Asia, from Calcutta.— 14. Charles 
(irant, from Madras.— 19. Strathista, from Pe- 
nang. 

Dqwirluw from ditto.— Sept. 23. Jardine, for 
China.— 26. Royal Saxon, for ditto. 

BIRTHS. 

Jane 11, At Penang, the lady of Capt. Ross, 16tb 
Kgt. Madras N.I., of a son. 


DEATHS, 

iMtely. At Mac.no, Edm. Hoherts, Esq., of Ports- 
mouth, New Hampshire, diplomatic agent of the 
Cniled Stales. Mr. Rolierts, who arrived at Ma- 
cao 111 the Peacock, had succeeded in conclutllng at 
Hancock a commercial treaty between the United 
States and Siam, but has fallen a victim to his 
exertions and the climate; having b(>en attacked 
with dysentery, whicli was the cause of hU death. 

Aitg. 1. In the Susannah, wrecked at Nam-con, 
Sr. II. A. Leiria, a native of Lisbon, and one of 
the alderman of the present municipal chamber. 
“ The victim of this shipwreck met his death 
at the very momi nt he thought he should escape. 
His body being found on the beach, was buried in 
the same evening of that day by those of the ship, 
'rhis deserving dtizcn, who was gifted with fine 
qualities and a kind disposition, will be a great 
loss to Macao.”— Africa wto Imparcial. 


jficR) S^autlj ffiSlaIrs. 

SHIPPING. 

Arrivals at Sydney. — July 27- Orwell, from 
China; hegin, from Mauritius. — Aug. 7 . jVcri; 
Gmwf, from London.— 11. Colonist, from Liver- 
pool.— 23. Augusta Jessie, from London. 


Vm jaiemen’s Uanli. 


Arrivals at Hobart Town. — July 19. Alexander, 
from London.— it). Stirlingshir •, from Calcutta. 


Ufauritiua. 


SHIPPING. 

Arrlvals.—Oct. 19. Penyard Park, from Londons 
D>dce of Oarence, from Cape : and Courier, from 
AlgoaBay— 21. Pdr’c/Wor, from Cape; Thames, 
from Bordeaux.— 23. Canton, from CajiedeVerdBs 
Eliza, from Marseilles. -24. Jubilee, from Cape; 
Sybilla, from Bristol. - 26. Medora, from Liver- 
wiol; Eagle, from London. — 31. Tropique, from 
Port Glasgow. -Nov 2. SteiKng, from laindon; 
Ludlow, from Bordeaux; Syria, from Llanelly 
and Fernando Po.— 3. Laid iaumare:, from Lon- 
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(loot Ulnervat from Brbtol.— JoAn WoodhaU, fttm 
Liverpool.— 6. Malabar, from Cape. — 11. JfaHa, 
from Cape.— 12. Mary Taylor, from London. 

Departures — Oct. IP. Britannia, for Bombay.—. 
21. Victoria, for Calcutta 5 Albion, for .Sydney.— 
23. Nerbuddah, for Calcutta. — 24. Java, and Cam- 
brian, for Madras and (\ilcutta; Eamont, for Cal- 
cutta.— 27 . Duke of Clarence, for ('alcutta.— 20. 
George Gardner, for Calcutta.— Nov. 2. Pnnco Re- 
gent, and Indian Oak, both for Calcutta. — 12. 
Lord Saumarez, for Seychelles.— 13. Kdwatd Ro- 
binson, for Pondicherry. 


OFapr of (Siooti Ibopr. 

sHirriNG. 

Arrivale in Table Bay. — Nov. 21. Mary Ann, 


flrom Ascension.— 22 . miUam Hutt, flrom London' 
—25. Florville, from Liverpool.— 26. Robarts, from 
London.— 27. Duke of Argyle, from London.— 20 . 
Psyche, from London. — 30. Barbara, from New 
York.— Dec. P. Molson, from London.— I.*}. Time 
from London. ’ 


Departures from ditto.— Nov. 19. Zenobia, for 
Calcutta. — 22. Osprey, and Glnialvon, Imth for 
Mauritius. -24. Orontes, for Madras.— 20. fVihiam 
Hutt, for South Australia.— 27 . Isabelln, for Cal- 
cutta.— 2H. Robarts, for Madras.— 2t). Fatrlie, for 
Hobart Town. — Dec. I. Coromandel, for South 
Australia 5 Duke of Argyle, for Madras.— 5. Bor. 
hara, for Bombay. 


Arrival at Algoa Bay.— Nov. 25. Narcissus, from 
London. 


POSTSCRIPT TO ASIATIC INTELLIGENCE. 


An overland despatch, which left 
Calcutta on the 17th November, via 
Alexandria and JMarseilles, has brought 
letters from Calcutta, wfiich, as far as \vc 
learn, commimicute bhipping and com- 
mercial intelligence merely. 

A few Bengal, Madras, and Bombay 
papers have also come to hand, in addition 
to those we had previously, but their 
contents are unimportant. 

The Dedlii Gazette states that a con- 
siderable Bssembitige of the border tha- 
koors of Sliekawatteo, together with their 
followers, (amounting to nearly 3,000 in 
number) had taken place at Bhutotc, near 
Seekur ; the reason fur this hostile de- 
inonstmtion arises, it is said, from the 
recent determination of the Jeypore go- 
vernment to place Bukta Ram and Bcejee 
Singh at the head of the udmiriKtration of 
that state, and to turnout Kurreem Khan. 

Mr. Clarke has disavowed the opinion 
attributed to him in the <liscussiori (p. It>5i) 
respecting the Bank of Bengal, but de- 
clines saying what his opinion was. 

The Governor-general has taken mea- 
sures to put the exfiortation of coulie.s 
from . Calcutta to the Mauritius under 
proper regulations. 

A serious affray has taken place at 
Andool, in the Twenty-four Pergiiniiahs, 
between Maharaja llajnarain, Baboo 
Juggunatli, Persaud Mullick, and Moo- 
thoornatli Mullick. Each of the parties 
had collected a force of 500 fighting men. 

There is a plan before the Chamber of 
Commerce to divide the subbcrifition for 
the Bonding Warehouses into 1 000 shares 
of 500 rupees each, and two or three con- 
siderable firms have expres.‘«ed a desire to 
take a large number of siiares. 

The Raja -of Nepaul is warmly patron- 
izing instruction in the European sciences 
and the English language. 

A circular has been issued by the 
Supreme Government to the different 
magistrates, requiring, answers to certain 
queries illative to the provision of means 
/or carrying into effect municipal improve- 
ments in the large towns of the lower 
provinces. 


A resolution of the Court of Directors 
is published, extending to oificers of the 
Company’s service the advantage enjoyed 
by those of His Majesty’s service, on 
settling in Australia, of being allowed a 
remission of the purchase-money on grants 
of lands according to the following scale : 
—field ofiicers, twenty-five years’ service, 
.£300; do. twenty do. £‘250; do. fifteen 
do. £‘^0; captains, twenty do.£^00; do 
fifteen do. £ 150 ; subalterns, twenty do. 
£150; do. seven do. £100. 

An net has passed the Legislative 
Council, whereby, from the 15th Novem- 
ber, the ordiimry functions of the courts of 
civil and criminal justice, and of the consti- 
tuted revenue authorities and the regu- 
lations are suspended in the zemindaries 
of Gooin.siir and Soorada, and authorizing 
the Madras government to appoint a com- 
missioner for the said zemindaries, with 
such powers as may be entrusted to 
liim by the Governor in Council. Mr. 
Russell has been named commissioner, 
and he departed for Goomsur, vested 
with large discretionary povvers. 

.sHierivG. 

Arrivals tn Bengal. 

0< T. 14. Agnes, Brodfoot, from Liverpool ; and 
Ganges, Broadburst, from Porto Novo.— l(j. Se- 
sostris, Yates, from London and Madras.— IH. 
Theresa, Younp, from London and Madras: and 
Kuphrates, Haiiney, from Liverpix)!.— 21. Duke of 
Lunctuter, Hargreaves, from London and Madras. 
—Nov. I. Ermonth, Warren, from London— 3. 
Mountstuart Elphinstone, Toller, from London. 
— 5. Faerie i^iieene, from Liverpool.— 0. Gipsy, 
Bewlev, from Liverpool ■. and IVindsor, Henning, 
from London — 9. True Briton, Beach, from Lon- 
don and Madras.— 11. Duke of Bedford, Bowen, 
tendon, Winkle, and Copland, Crawford, all from 
London.— 14. Bland, (-allan, from Liverpool.— 15. 
.lames M'lnroy Cleland, from the Clyde.— llL 
Roxburgh Castle, Cumberland, from London and 
Madras. 

Sailed from ^ugor, 

Oct. 8. Alexander, Ramsay, for Liverpool.— 
11. Margaret Wilkie, Smith, for London.— 15. 
Raj Ratiee, for London.— 1 7 . Princess Victoria, 
Bissett, for Liverpool.— 19. Christopher Ramon, 
for Liverpool — 21. Ann, M'Alpin, for Liverpool. 
—26. Bencoolen, Croft, for London.— 3<i. Kirktnan 
Finlay, Russell, for Liverpool.— Nov. 4. Alice, mr 
Liverpool ; Orient, White, for London t and 
Goldie, for London.— 6. Allerton, Evans, for Li- 
verpool (since put back). 

Arrival at Madrae. 

Nov. 4. Batretto Junior, fiiaunden, from Lon- 
don. „ 
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HOME INTELLIGENCE. 


IMPERIAL PARLIAMENT. 

P.4riiaraent was opene'd by Commission 
on the 3lBt January. 

LAW. 

Judicial Committee of the Privy 
Council, 

December 16/ A. 

Young and others v. the Bank of Bengal. 
This was an appeal from the Supreme 
Court at Calcutta, in an action brought 
by the assignees of Palmer and Co, against 
the Bank of Bengal, in respect to money 
transactions, the Bank claiming to set oif 
the sum due on certain promissory notes 
given by Palmer and Co. for advances, 
liiid which the Bank held as indorsees for 
value, against a surplus of deposits made 
upon sulisequent loans. A verdict was 
taken by consent subject to the opinion of 
the Court on a special case, when the 
Court held tliat the set-oif was competent 
to the Bank, and gave judgment, on the 
26'th March 1833,* for the defendants. 

Lord Brougham delivered the judgment 
of their Lordships, that the Judgment of 
the Supreme Court must be reversed, and 
the verdict taken by consent for the plain- 
tilTs must stand ; and that interest must 
he calculated at 6 per cent, subsequent to 
the time up to which the verdict for in> 
terest was taken, and this must be added 
to the verdict. 

(We *>ball give the judgment of their 
Lordships next month). 

February 9,‘2d, 

The East-India Company {as Governors 
of the British Territories in India) Appel- 
lanis ; The Mayor of Lyons, on behalf of 
the Community of the City of Lyons, lie- 
spondents.— This was an appeal from the 
Equity side of the Supreme Court at 
Calcutta, The case arose out of the willof 
Major-General Claude Martin, who, at 
his death, among other property, was pos- 
sessed of leal estate of the nature of free- 
hold property, situate in the town of Cal- 
cutta. The Supreme Court, 9y a decree 
dated the 23d Feb. 1 832, had declared in 
effect that the testator, at the time of his 
death, being an alien, the said real e.state 
devolved on his Majesty, in virtue of his 
prerogative royal. Against this decree, 
and also other previous decrees and orders, 
the present appeal was brought. 

liie Attorney and Solicitor-general on 
behalf of the Crown, contended that ajl 
real estate acquired by aliens in the East- 
Indies escheated to the Crown. On the part 
of the Easulndia Company, it was con- 

• Seex«a«c7ow7Mi/, vol. x«. p. 7». 


tended that the prerogative right of the 
Crown to freehold estates, purchased by 
aliens in England and Ireland, doe* not 
extend to real estates acquired by aliens 
either in the town of Calcutta or any other 
of the British territories in India under 
the govei nment of the East-India Com- 
pany ; and that, if it does, that right has 
been transferied to, and is vested in, the 
East-India Compiiny, 

Lord Brougham delivered the judgment 
of their Lordships, giving their reasons at 
great length for deciding that the English 
law as to the real estate of aliens does not 
extend to the British territories in India. 
'I'heir Lordships, therefore, reversed those 
parts of the decree of the Court below 
which related to the real estates of the tes- 
tator, and directed the costs of the appeal 
to be paid out of the general funds. 

Vice Chancellor’s Court, Feb. 15. 

Forbes v. Skelton. — This was a suit in- 
stituted hy Sir C. Forbes and the other 
partners of a mercantile house at Bombay, 
seeking to charge the defendant, Gen. 
Skelton, with the payment of a sum of 
6, 00, (KX) rupees, under the following cir- 
cumstances; — For many years previous to 
1826, the defendant was joint-owner with 
Mr. J. Stewart, Mr. Grant, Mr. W. Tay- 
lor Money, and other gentlemen, ofeertaip 
estates in the island of Java, comprising, 
as well as the land, several buildings, with 
furniture, stock, crops, utensils, &c., who, 
being indebted to the house of Forbes and 
Co., their agents at Bombay, to the amount 
of 1 1,00,000 rupees, an arrangement was 
entered into in 1826 between the partners 
of the Java estates, to divide the debt 
equally among them, and each partner to 
take on himself the personal liability of the 
payment of his individual share. An 
agreement to this effect was entered into, 
and an intimation made to the house of 
Forbes and Co. The amount, therefore, 
now’ claimed by the bill was the sum taken 
from the joint account of the partners, and 
placed to the personal and private debt of 
General Skelton. To this claim the de- 
fendant had pleaded the Statute of Limita- 
tions, insisting that the debt was purely a 
personal and private debt, and did not fkil 
within the exception in the statute in fa- 
vour of ** accounts current between mer. 
chant and mercliant.” On the part of the 
plaintiffs it wa* contended the debt arose 
out of mercantile transactions, and that the 
demand must be considered as qne coming 
within the meaning of a current account 
between merchant and merchant; but that 
even if it were viewed .is a private account, 
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the bill distinctly alleged that ** aioce the 
private and personal account waaxipened, 
various dealings iand transaiitlons had 
taken place between General Skelton add 
the plaintiffs.** 

The Vice-Chancellor said, there was not 
a single fact in the whole case by which he 
could discover that the accounts kept be> 
tween Gen. Skelton and (he house of 
Forbes and Co. were mercantile accounts. 
It appeared that Gen. Skelton, Sir 
Forbes, and other persons, were owners of 
lands, buildings, crops, furniture, &c., 
which they worked under the term of pro- 
prietors of a certain estate, and us such 
joint owners or proprietors became in- 
debted to Forbes and Co. ; but tliere was 
nothing stated to show the accounts were 
of a mercantile character. Over and over 
again, the account of Gen. Skelton was 
called the private and personal account,” 
and therefore he did not feel justified in 
deciding the question on the present plea, 
that the accounts were mercantile. With 
regard to the form of the ple.s, which at 
first appeared to him a double one, he 
thought nil that was necessary after plead- 
ing the Statute of Limitations was to aver, 
that if the plaintiff's ever had a cause of 
action, it accrued or arose above six years 
before. The plea then went on to aver 
that the plaintiffs were not under certain 
disabilities, which he held to be quite un. 
necessary, unless there was something 
shown from which an inference could 
arise they were. He should, however, di. 
rect the plea to be allowed, and give the 
plaintiff's a month’s time to amend. 

Court or Exchequer, Feb, 13. 

Hart v. AlexanUer . — The defendant w'as 
the principal partner in the firm of Alex- 
ander and Co., at Calcutta. The plaintitf 
had an account at his bank. The action 
was to recover from him, as a partner, a 
large sum in rupees, amounting to 18,000/. 
sterling, the concern having in the year 
1832 proved insolvent. 

The Court was occupied all day with this 
trial, important not only as to the amount 
claimed, and the liabilities of the defendant 
consequent upon an adverse verdict, but 
because of the litigation with respect to 
similar claims upon other parties, which 
must necessarily have followed a verdict 
for the plaiutifT. Tlte facts, however, lie 
in a small compass, and the law, us declared 
by the Court, may be briefly stated. It 
appeared that the plaintiff' had kept an 
account with the house of Alexander and 
Co. previous to 1816, for in that year there 
was a balance to his credit ; the accounts 
went on at a varying rate of interest on the 
money lodged through 1817, 1818, 1819. 
During these years, the defendant was in 
India and signed the accounts. Ibey 
^continued through 1820-1, but then the 
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defendant returned to England. 
in England in 1822; and in 1822 he ex. 
ecuted a deed by which he ceased to be a 
partner in the house of Alexander and Co. 
of Calcutta. In 1823 he wai( a candidate 
for a directorship of the East India Com- 
pany, and was subsequently elected to th«t 

office. The account still went on, the in. 
terest varying until 182o, when not one of 
the original partners of the house remained 
in India. Mr. Alexander and Mr. Ful- 
larton were in England ; Mr. Macann was 
dead. After 1825 the account still went 
on ; and in 1826, after the original part- 
ners as aforesaid had left India, the interest 
on the account sunk to five per cent., 
after having been at one time so higlj as 
17 per cent. The account after this was 
still continued ; the interest varied. It 
rose to 8 per cent., and so it went on until 
1831, when the plainlilf executed a power 
of attorney in common with another ex- 
ecutor, they I)eing the executors of the 
plaintiff ’s brother who died in Persia, and 
in this powerof attorney sent to the house 
in London of Fletcher, Alexander, and 
Co., agents to Alexander and Co. in Cal- 
cutta, to be transmitted to India, were re- 
cited the names of five new partners, as 
forming the firm of Alexander and Cu., 
of Calcutta; and in this list neither the 
name of the defendant Alexander, or of 
Mr. Fullarlon, the other original parlner, 
appeared, nor of Macann, who w’as dead. 
In 1832 the house failed. In 1833 the 
pl.u'ntiff' authorized and empowered with 
others Mr. Fullarton, who had been one of 
the original partners, to receive bis divi. 
(lend fur him from the proceeds of the 
house after its insolvency. In 1835 the 
action against Alexander was brought. 
Lord Abinger declared the law to be this: 
—if without any formal notice a plaintiff 
in any case of this nature had a knowledge 
of a partner's retiring from a firm, and 
afterwards continued his transactions by 
trading on bis money lodged either in 
respect to a higher or lower rate of in- 
terest, or by increasing or diminishing bis 
balance, he entered into a new contract, and 
hereby the partner going out was relieved 
of responsibility. The man trading on a 
different interest, or a different capital, 
with new parties, was not to have at once 
the responsibility of the new partners and 
the liability of tho old. Such being the 
Jaw, the case of course turned upon the 
fact, as to whether the plaintiff had, or had 
not, knowledge, a formal notice not being 
necessary, but knowledge of the circum- 
stance of the defendant having retired 
from the firm. If be hsd the knowledge, 
the verdict should be for the defenddtit ; 
if he continued under the impression up 
to the failure, that the defendant was a 
parlner, and bad no notice or no know- 
ledge to the contrary, the verdict should be 
for the plaintiff. This was a question for 
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the jury. It 'vas contended, on the one 
side, that at the time plaintiff executed the 
warrant of attorney, be must have known 
the defendant was not one of the firm, for 
I, is name did not appear, the names of tlie 
several partners of the firm being therein 
recited. It was argued on the other side, 
this was not a necessary result from the 
circumstance of his signing the power; 
hut his lurdship, touching this point, ob. 
served, the conclusion was in all proba- 
bility good, the piaintifT not having been 
shown to be of weak mind or incapable of 
managing his own affairs; on the con- 
trary, from his letters he appeared to be a 
man of business, and of sufficient aptitude 
to attend well to his business. For the 
defendant it was proved that the dissolution 
of partnership, so far as the defendant was 
connected with the firm of Alexander and 
Co., had been published at Calcutta in the 
Gazcilc; so that if the phiintiff were in 
India in 1822, he must have had legal 
notice of it. It was proved, too, that on 
each occasion of change of partnership, 
circulars were written to the parties doing 
business with the firm. This, hovyever, 
was contended on the other side, not to 
amount in the particular case to a notice, 
and not to approach the point of establish- 
ing knowledge. The learned Judge said, 
that if a copy of the circular letter ad- 
dre^sed to the plaintiff were proved to 
have been forwarded to him by the ordinary 
conveyance, say put aboard a ship for Eng- 
land, it would raise a presumption of no- 
tice; but this bad not and could not be 
(lone, and therefore there was nothing but 
a conjecture in the particular instance to 
he founded upon the general practice. For 
the defendant, it was moreover proved, that 
in the Courier and other London news- 
I'aptT'!, the fact of the defendant’s retire- 
ment from the firm had been published in 
as also afterwards that he was a can- 
didate for the directorship, from which in 
it'-elf, it was, argued any man like the 
plainliff, conversant witii Indian affairs, 
having lived, and earned, and invesfeil his 
money in India, must have been aware 
the defendant had, before 1833, ceased to 
he a private trader. For the plaintiff it 
was contended, that there was no proof he 
l^new these circumstances, or made these 
deductions. There 'was nothing even to 
prove that hc had seen any paper with such 
minounceinent, or knew of the election of 
defendant as a director. For the defendant 
•t was shown that he was a subscriber to 
a news-room in Hytbe, in 1822, at which 
the newspapers cited were taken, and it 
was argued that the departure from a firm 
‘^f the principal partner, and his election 
as an East- Indian director, were neither 
of them facts which could well escape the 
Notice or inquiry of a person deeply intc- 
•■esled in the house of Alexander and Co., 
^sw^JbMrn.N.S. Vol.22. No.87. 


and the commercial government of India. 
The learned Judge, in summing up, ad- 
verted to the. temptation a|rorded by tire 
higher rate of interest, for leaving money 
in an Indian house, and after observing 
that there was no reason up to the an- 
nouncement of the failure of the house of 
Alexander and Co. at Calcutta, for doubt- 
ing its solvency in this country, referred 
to u passage in a letter from the defendant, 
in which hc had expressed his belief in it, 
and left the case to the jury. 

Verdict for the defendant. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

STEAM COMMUNICATIOK WITH INniA. 

The East- India Company’s steamer 
Atalanta^ which sailed from Falmouth on 
tlie 2‘)lh of December IonI for Bombay, 
made the island of Tenerifle on the fith 
of January, being eight days from the time 
of leaving Falmouth. The weather on the 
Slstof December was squally, and at mid- 
night on the 1st of J.inuaiy blew a gale, 
{>ttendcd by a heavy sea, which washed 
away both after paddle-box cabins. This 
continued thiough the day, and the vessel 
strained consideiably. On the 2d, the 
gale and sea c.'ntiiuiing heavy, the afler- 
] lat I of the stai board pfuldle-hox was ear- 
ried away, the sea making .a complete 
sweep over the decks. 'I’ho vessel conti- 
m.ed to ship d good deal of w'ater, but on 
the 5th a gale stiuck the foi e- top mast, and 
sent down the lower yard. A few hours 
afterwards, thejib-hoon was carried away. 
On airivingat Tcnerille, the work of re- 
pair was commenced, and a s-upply of 
coals and provisions taken in. On the 
loth, the Aluhmla remained at 'I'eneriirc, 
the carpenters actively en.ploye I in re- 
pairing the damage, and was to sail for 
St. Mary’s on the following. clay. 

On the 22 J Fehru.iry, the ('ourt of Di- 
rectors gave a dinner at Black wall, to 
Captain Grant and the officers of the Ihrp- 
nice, which ii a1 out to ilepart for Bombay. 

The Berenice is a steam vc'^m I, mbn-of- 
war, built in Scotland, and now lying in 
the East- India Dorks for com[iletion ; she 
is of 751) Ions burthen, and of 220 horse 
power. She carries guns of large calibre, 
0*8 pounders, and is destined to cortend 
against the pirates by whom the Indian 
seas are infested. 

The company consisted of nearly 100 
individuals. Sir James Iliveti Cariiac, 
Bart., was in the chair, supported by the 
Earl of Clare, Admiral Sir C. Adam, Sir 
Charles Forbes, Admiral Sir Pulfeney 
Malcolm, S.r \V. Symomls, Mr. Ilobert 
Gordon, M.F., Sir W. Young, Captain 
Lock, Captain Grant, &c. 

Sir James Carnac prefaced the toasts 
from the chair with neat and appropriate 

(2 C) 
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speeciiea. In proposing the health of Mr. 
Napier, the builder of the Berenice^ he 
said : *' Surrounded, as we have been to- 
day, by the magnificent results of science, 
it is impossible but that our minds should 
revert to those distinguished individuals, 
by whose talents and energies mind has 
been enabled to triumph over the force of 
hostile results, and to defy obstacles which 
for ages have been regarded as insuperable. 
Within less than one century, the steam- 
engine has effected changes which might 
well have struck us with wonder, had they 
been the result of many centuries. These 
changes have extended to nearly all the 
useful arts of life ; but none have been 
more important or influential than those 
which have affected the process of naviga- 
tion. It is unnecessary for me to dwell 
upon advantages which are within the ex- 
perience of almost every person. The men 
who discovered and improved the wonder, 
ful powers inherent in the agency of steam 
—-the men who adapted those powers to the 
purposes of navigation, were not mere 
mechanics— they may be classed among 
those high intellects by which our nature 
has been elevated, and their names deserve 
to be held, as they will be held, in grate- 
ful remembrance. Long before the idea 
of steam-navigation was entertained, naval 
architecture was regarded as a science de- 
serving of the most assiduous cultivation in 
a maritime and commercial country. To 
what perfection that science is arrived, is 
exemplified in the person of Sir William 
Symonds, who has this day honoured us 
with his company— a perfection which 
cannot but be calculated to promote the 
efficiency and glory of the British Navy. 
The introduction of steam has brought to 
the aid of this science the resources of me- 
chanical power. An able and succe^ful 
naval architect could at no time have been 
a man of common attainments. He 
who could construct a well-adapted steam- 
vessel, is emphatically and eminently s 
man of science. Such a man is the builder 
of the Berenux.-^l ask you to join me in 
drinking the health of Mr. Napier.” 

In proposing The Navy,” Sir James 
said : “ We are honoured by the company 
of several naval officers — two distinguished 
by a splendid career of service and its me- 
rited honours, who are well qualified to 
represent it in all its admirable qualities. 
There are also two especial circumstances 
which render their presence here this even- 
ing peculiarly gratifying and interesting. 
The first of them is, ^at some of their 
earliest laurels were gathered in the Indian 
seas; — the second, that they bear names 
which cannot be uttered, in a company 
like the present, without raising recollec- 
tions and associations intimately connected 
with the glory and prosperity of British 
Indifi. , I may also add, with reference to 


one of these officeM, that the service con- 
tains no officer who has paid more attention 
—perhaps I ought to say that the service 
contains no officer who has paid so much 
attention— to the merits of steam. vessels 
and steam navigation. These circumstances 
would give an interest to names less emi- 
nent than those of Sir Pulteney Malcolm 
and Sir Charles Adam.— You will, there- 
fore see the fitness of uniting their healths 
with one of the most popular of our na< 
tional toasts,” 


THE LATE CAPTAIN HORSBUKGU. 

A meeting of the friends of the late 
Captain James Horsburgh was held at the 
Jerusalem Coffee-house on the 10th Feb., 
at which it was resolved to open a sub! 
Bcription, to be applied to the erection of a 
suitable monument, as a public testimo- 
nial of his eminent professional talents and 
private worth. The advertisement which 
accompanies our present number, indicates 
the places where subscriptions are received, 
and the long list of highly respectable 
names constituting the committee. The 
obligations which science and navigation 
owe to this distinguished hydrograpber, 
we trust, will have their due effect on this 
occasion. 


PROVISIONAL MEMBER OF COUNCIL. 

On the 15th February, a Court of Di. 
rectors was held at the East- India-house, 
when Mr. William Wilberforce Bird, of 
the Bengal civil service, was appointed a 
provisional member of the Council of 
India, to succeed to that office only in the 
event of any vacancy occurring in the 
Council in the absence of Mr. Thomas 
Campbell Robertson, and to bold the same 
only during such absence. 

rOSSlLL DISCOVERIES IN THE HIMA- 
LAYAS. 

The Geological Society of London have 
this year awarded two gold medals to 
Capt. Cautley, of the Bengal artillery, and 
to Dr. Falconer, of the Bengal Medical 
service, for geological researches and dis- 
coveries in Fossil Zoology, in the Sewalik 
or Sub. Himalayan range of mountains. 
The medals were delivered to Dr. Roylc, 
to transmit ttPhis friends in India. 


THE LATE DR. ROTTLER. 

Among our advertisements this month, 
it will be seen that it is intended to com- 
memorate the services and virtues of the 
late Dr. Rottler, who was for nearly half 
a century a labourer ill the same vineyard 
with Swartz, in the South IndUn llBssion. 
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HIS MAJESTY’S FORCES IN 
THE EAST. 

PROMOTIONS AND CHANGES. 

4 A L. DruM. (at Bombay). Lieut John Miller, 
8 th L. Drags., to be lieut, v. Huband who 
nch. (3 Feb. 37) : Lieut Thos. Lloyd to be adj., 
T. Gordon who resigns adjtcy. only (6 Sept 36). 

nth L. DragB, (In Bengal). Comet J. O. Bur- 
ridge to be lieut, v. Arnold dec. (1 Feb. 36). 

L. Drags, (in Bengal). Cornet R. Downleto 
be lieut by purch., v. Kemp who retires; II. D. 
Swetenham to be cornet by purch., v. Downie 
(both 3 Feb. .37). 

I 3 rh Foot (in Bengal). Ens. W. A. Sinclair to be 
lieut, V. Sewell, dec. (2 Aug. 36) ; Ena. Geo. Wade, 
from Ist W. 1. Regt., to be ens., v. Sinclair). 

I7t/j Foot (at Bombay',. Lieut John Erskine to 
be capt. by purch., v. Anley who retires ; Ens. C. 
T. Powell to be lieut. by purch., v. Erskine ; and 

E. J. Eilerman to be ens. oy purch., v. Powell (all 
10 Feb. 36).— J. P. Perceval to bo ens., v. Eller- 
man app. to 19th F. (17 do.) 

Si)th Foot (at Madras). Ens. J. S. Atkinson, from 
77 th F., to be lieut., v. Innes prom.; Lieut. M. 
G. Nixon to be adj., v. Jones prom. (lx)th 3 Feb. 
37 ).- Adam Hackett to be ens. by purch., v. New- 
comen, whose app. has not taken place (10 Feb.). 

40tt Foot (at Bombay). Lieut. Gen. Sir Llonc* 
Smith, K. C. B., from 7Bth F., to be col., v. Lieut* 
Gen. Sir George Cooke, K.C.B. dec. (9 Feb. 37). 

45th Foot (at Madras). Cant Arch. Erskine, from 
63d regt., to be capt., v. Sidley who exch. 

54th Foot (at Madras). Lieut. Edw. Wells to be 
lapt., V. Mandilhon dec. (1 July 36); Ens. R. H. 
Dyke to be lieut, v. Wells (1 do.) ; Cadet H. J. 
Wane to be ens., v. Dyke (3 Feb. 3^* 

65th Foot (at Madras). Edm. Pitman to be ms. 
by purch., v. Fiascr prom, in Royal African Colo- 
nial Corps (27 Jan. 37). 

63d Foot (at Madras). Lieut. W. M. Carew to be 
capt., V. Young dec. (22 Aug. 36) : Ens. V. Beid- 
more to be lieut, v. Carew (22 do.) ; Cadet J. R. 
l.yaaghttobeens., v.Berdmore (3 Feb. 37y.— Cant 
A. G. Sidley, from 4.3th F., to be capt., v. Erskine 
who exch. (11 July 36). 

78th Foot (in Ceylon). Lieut. Gen. Paul Ander- 
son to be col., V. Lieut. Gen. Sir Lionel Smith 
app. to command of 4Uth F. (9 Feb. 37). 

99th Foot. Lieut. M. C. Setun, from h. p. unat- 
tached. to be lieut, v. Pattison app. paym. to 94th 

F. (17 Feb. 37). 

Unattached. Brev. Maj. J. H. Walsh, from d4th 
F., to be mgjor without purch. (17 Feb. 37). 


HONORARY DISTINCTIONS. 

The 72d (formerly 78th) regt has been permitted 
to bear on its colours and appointments, in addi. 
tion to any other badges or distinctions heretofore 
panted, the word “ Hindoostan." This distinction 
na» already been granted to the 36th, 62d, and 7lst 
formerly 73d) repments. 


BREVET PROMOTIONS. 

Capt R. Hancock, 46th F., to be major in the 
"Hiy ; date Iflth Jan. 1837. 


The names of the under-mentioned officers were 
jwlt^ in the list of those promoted by brevet In 
^ Gazette of the 10 th Jan. 1837 : 

CoL J. M. Hamerton, h.p. 44th F., to be major 
general in the army j date 10th Jan. 1837. 

Maj, c. L. Fitzgerald, h. p. 16th F., to be lieut. 
wl. m the army ; date 10 th Jan. 1837- 
Capt W. R. Dickson, major of brigade to the 
sming in Canada, to be m^jor in the army ; 

10th Jan. 1837. 


Edm, Cheape, from Bmgal 17th Sept., and CaiM 
S4thNov.; off Portsmouth.— 3. Rt^al WUUam, 
Ireland, from Madras 16th Oct., and Cape 8th 
Dec.; offthe Wight— Bait, from Ba- 
tavia 3d Oct. ; off Hastings (for Amsterdam).— 
MaryBuimer, Cant, from Mauritius ,30th Oct., off 
Cork.— Argyle, Jackson, from Bengal 2d Oct , off 
Portland.— Gildowney, from Mauritius 
16th Nov.; off Brighton.— 4. Magnet, McMinn, 
from Bengal 23d Aug. ; off Liverpool.— Henoton, 
MacLeod, from Mauritius 3th Nov., and Cape 1st 
Dec. ; off Cork.— Margaret, Taylor, from Cape 
1 st Dec.; off Poole.— Paragon, Cooke, from Mau- 
ritius 25lh Oct. ; at Bri8tol-6. m/ham Barras, 

Norric, from Mauritius 2d Nov. ; off Margate 

Charles Kerr, Arnold, from Sourabaya 28th Sept, 
and Batavia 8th Oct. ; at Cowes.~~Louisa, Che\ a- 
Hcr, from Batavia; off the Wight— Biddle, 
from Bengal 26th July, Mauritius 19th Oct., and 
Cape I8th Nov.; off the Wight.— Cognac Parhet, 
Wallai'e, from Mauritius: on Plymouth,— 7. Man- 
darin, Donald, from Bengal 8th Sept. ; off Holy- 
head.— 3t George, Crawford, from Mauritius 3()th 
Oct. ; at LiverjXM)).— Francra Ann, Ramsay, from 

Manilla 3d Sept., and Cape 3d Dec. ; off Cork 

8 . Ellen, Yeoman, from Penang Ist Sept., and 
Cape 19th Nov. ; off Liverpool. — Vanguard, 
Walker, from Singapore f)th Sept ; at Deni.— 
Lpnher, HillRTy, from Cane 6 th Dec.; off the Li- 
zard.— A'frsiof*//, Hasweli, from Mauritius 4 th 
Nov.; off Falmouth.— 10. 8ang\temy, Stewart, 
from Manilla 6 th Sept., and Cape 10 th Dec.; at 
Liverpool.— 11 . Trio, White, from Manilla Idth 
Sept., Singapore 23d Oct., and Cape 11th Dec. ; at 
Liverpool.— Tori/, Reid, from Bombay 1st Oct. ; 
off Cork.— 13. Uuddentfield, Hall, from Bombay 
1st Oct. ; at Liverpfxil — 14. Sarah Birkett, Aiken, 
from Singapore 11th Get. ; at Liverpool.— l.l. City 
of Edinburgh, Frazer, from Madras 2Cth Oct., and 
Cape 17 th Dee.; off Portsmouth.— George Canning, 
Wiim, from Bombay loth Oct.; off Falmouth. — 
16. Penjfard Park, Middleton, from Mauritius 16th 
Nov., and Cape ; off Scilly.— 17* Mary, James, 
from Mauritius and Cape; at Leith; KeMroei/, 
Hasweli, from Mauritius 4th Nov. ; at Plymouth. 
—18. Miranda, Hoppus, from Mauritius 14th 
Nov. ; off Margate ; Artemis, Sparkes, from Ben- 
gal 2d Oct.; off the Wight.-19. Pacific, Coffin, 
from South Seas: off Ramsgate.— 20. Elizabeth, 
Passmore, from N. S. Wales 2.3d Aug.; at Liver- 
pool.— Resowree, Smith, from Mauritius, 29th 
Oct., and Cape 5th Dec. ; in the River.— Morning 
Star, Linton, from Mauritius 7th Nov., and Cape 
6 th Dec. ; in Margate Roads —23. Jamaica, Mar- 
tin, from Bombay 19th Oct. ; In the Clyde. 


Fkb. 1. Frances, Kirkus, for V.D. Land ; Africa, 
Skelton, for Ceylon : and Clorinda, Antrim, for 
Mauritius ; all from Deal.— 2. Elizabeth, Sinclair, 
for AlgoaBay; Madras, Quinton, for Cape and 
Bombay : and Prince George, Chilcott, for Mauri- 
tius and Ceylon (since put back damaged) ; all from 
Deal.— Hinda, Lowthian, for Singapore and China; 
from Liverpool.— 4. Abercrombie Robinson, Scott, 
for Madras, Bengal, and China ; from Portsmouth 
(since put back to Falmouth leaky).— Diadem, 
Walker, for Cape andC^lon; from Plymouth. 
—5. Magnet, Hughes, for Launceston; from 
Deal.— 6. Ranger, Jellard, for Mauritius; from 
Liverpool.— 9. James Turcan, Turcan, for Ben- 
gal; from Liverpool.— 1.3. Perthshire, .fanieson, 
for V. D. Land and N. S. Wales ; from Lcitli.— 
15. Crown, Ponsonby, for Bengal; and Formldabls, 
Stagg, for Singapore and China; both from Liver- 
pool.— 16. Malabor, Forbisher, for Bombay ; from 
Liverpool.— 17 . Lysander, Currie, for Bengal ; and 
Patriot, Mullens, for Mauritius : both from Deal. 
—ChUde Harold, Willis, for Cape and Bombay ; 
from Portsmouth.- 24. Rossendale, Fnend, for Ben- 
gal ; Protector, Buttenshaw, for Madras and Ben- 
gal ; and Resource, Boyle, for New South Wales ; 
all from Deal 


PASSENGERS FROM INDIA. 



Per Hero of Malown, from Madras ; G. W. 
Scheniman, Esq., assist, surgeon ; Mr, TaylOT.— 
(Mrs. Scheniman, Lieut. Col. Purdon, and Lieut. 
Simpson, died at sea). 

Per Strath-Rden, from Bengal (additional) : Mr. 
Ottley, late of the ship Windsar.-Ftm the Cape ; 
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Capt Lacey* H.M.75t1iregt.t Capt. Fawkes* H. 
M. SSth do. I Mr. J. J. SmutU. 

Per IXnuttl William, from Madras : Mr8.Yonn(f ; 
Mrs. Yates; Mr8.Gooda]]: Miss Kendall; Miss 
Young ; Lieut. f*en. the Hon. Sir R. W. O’Calla- 

S han, K.C.B.. late cutnniander-m-chief at Ma- 
ras ; Capt. Fitzficrald* H. M. 2(ith regt., aide-de- 
camp ; Major Mair* H. M. G2d regt.; Charles 
Goodall* Ks(i.; Lieut. Stuart, 13th L. Drags.; 
Lieut. Wilder, IGth Madras L. C. ; Lieut. Carru- 
thers,2d L. C.; Lieut. Naplcton, 8th N. L; Ens. 
Yates, 8th do.— (The following were landed at the 
Cape: Mrs. Underwood ; Miss Greig; John Un- 
derwor)d* F.sq., third number of the Medical 
Board; Charles Dumergue, Esq.* civil service; 
Ens. F. W. Haynes, 2Jd N. I. 

Per HorfKlh, from Mauritius; Capt. J. Hawks, 
late of the ship Mmivhff.trr. 

Per Citv ofK'linhtirfih, from Madras. Mrs. Fra- 
«er; Mrs. Boy tom Mrs. Fry; Mrs. Norton; Mrs. 
Partridge; Mrs. Kerr; three misses Kerr : Miss 
Blake; (’ol. Kenny, Madras army; Capt. Dove- 
ton, Nisam’s service ; Lieut. Wroughton, 5th Ma- 
dras L. C. ; Lieut. Sharp, 3tl N. 1 ; Jdeut. Norton, 
late of 11. M . serv ice ; Lieut. Renaud, European 

S jt.; Ens. Haines, 8th M. N. I. ; Mr. Kerr; 

r. Partridge; Master D. D. Frazer.— From the 
Capo : Miss Kenny and Master W. Kenny. 

Per Ihtddi'nju'Vl, from UomlKiy ; Mrs. Miller 
and child , Mrs. Denman; E. Andrews, Esq. ; J, 
Gibson, Esq., as.sl8t. surgeon. 

Per Arfr^/le, from Bengal : Mrs. Duff and three 
ehildren ; Lieut. Boscaweii ; Mr. Thomson, in- 
digo planter. 

Per Ixahdlt Coopcv, from Bengal: Liout. Jef- 
fery; Mrs. Lindguest; three children. 

Per (ihailen Kw, from Batavia: Capt. Byan, 
late of the ship VumdfH, 


Bme JhMBgnee. 

has not since been heard of. and 

The Soroaeter, Patton, from Pedler to China 
was takeii possession of ofTAcheen, by the crew 
who murderftl the master, his wife, and c£ 
ofBcer, and then sunk the vessel. 

, Halse, was totally 

lost 25th Aug. on the South Sand Head, Strain if 
to cE bound from Penang 

The PWh« George, Chijeott, from London to 
Mauritius and Ceylon, put back to Falmouth 14ih 
Feb. leaky, with pumps choked, and pan of thi 
cargo thrown overboard, having had seven fm 
water In the hold, and been 508 miles to the wim 
ward, and encountered a succession of gales from 
the 8th to J Ith February. 

The Abercrombie Robimnn, Scott, from [.ondon 
to Madras and Calcutta, has put back to Falmouth 
after being in l3t.4a long. 12., and experienced 
very heavy gales. 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND 
DEATHS. 


Feb. 0. At Brighton, the lady of G. Tod, Fsn , 
Hon. E. r. Company's service, of a daughter. 

0. At Bittville-honsp. Cheltenham, Ihe lady of 
Jain&t Webster, Esq., late of Madras, of a son. 

1.5. At Frven Court House, Fordlngbridge, 
Hants, the lady of fi. 11. B. Berncy, Esq., of the 
Bengal civil service, of a daughter. 


PA.S'ir;Nr,FKS TO INDIA. 

Per Protector, for Madras .and Bengal: Mrs. 
Evans; Mrs. Nash; Mrs Sandeman; MissSan- 
deman; Miss Atkinson; C.ipt. Kv.m“, B N. I. ; 
Capf Nash,<!iftoi Lieut. '‘andenian, ditto; Lieut. 
Stnddy, ditto; Mr. Ly.ill; Mr. Jackson: Mr 
Ogilvic; Mr. Maclean ; Mr, .Studdy; Mr. Leigh- 
ton; Mr. Orr. 

Per Aurora, for Madras atul Bengal : Mrs. Boul- 
ton; Mrs. ((hurrh ; Mis. Ciossman ; Mrs. ('o\ ; 
Miss Church; Miss Jcremle; Miss Bmdshaw; 
Miss Wrottcsiey ; Miss E. Wrofftsley ; Mr. Cro<-s- 
man; Mr. M lutingbani ; Cuid. Backhouse; Capt. 
Thatcher; ( apt. Snow; (’apt. Musston; Ens. 
Sweeny, H. M. Camcronians; Mr. G. Musston; 
Mr. W. Holmes; Mr. , I. Holmes; Mr. Baylc' ; 
Mr. F. Young: Mr. Haiiglilon; Mr. Jeremie; 
Mr. Gibb; Mr. S. fiibb. 

Per Childe Harold, for Bomliay ■ Mrs. Leighton; 
Mrs. Havelock; Capt, and Mrs. Craiklow; Dr. 
and Mrs. Gosling; Mr. and Mrs Benson: Miss 
Robertson; Miss Ogiivy; Miss Farish; Mr. Pat- 
tlson ; Mr. Rait ; Mr. Dent, 

Per Lpmnder, for Bwigal; Mrs. La Cuutcur : 
Mr. Brown; Mr. Halifax. 

Per Vausittart, for Madras, Bongsl, and China : 
Mrs. Bond; Mrs. .Smith ; Col. Bond; Mr. Smith; 
Mr. Whiteford ; Mr. Johnson; Mr. W’alker; Dr. 
M'Tavish; Mr. Ward; Mr. Keating; Mr.Aller- 
dyce : Mr. Reynolds ; Mr. Ward; Mr. Simpson: 
Mr. Griffen. 

Per George the Fourth, for Mailras, Bengal, and 
China : Lieut. and Mrs. Innes: Capt. Mills; Lieut. 
Winter; Dr. Foulcs: Mr. Buriton; two Mr. 
Tombs; Mr. Gnndlay; Mr. Chamberlain ; Mr. 
Foaker ; Mr. Dalrymple; Mr. Knox ; Mr. Rudd ; 
Mr. Robertson 1 Mr. Gordon; Mr. Staples; Mr. 
Carpendale; Mr, Scewart; Mr. Aitkin; Mr. Hay: 
Mr. Macansh. 


MISCELLANEOUS FOTICE.S. 

The Susannah, bound to China, was totally lost 
in a typhoon, about Slst July, near the Ladrones, 
and eleven men drowned : she had on board 1,200 
phests of opium. The Spanish ship Admiral 
Buiskes was also lost at the same time, and only 
seven of the ciew saved. 

The Aurora (late John Btggar) is reported to 
have foundered in the typhoon Slst July: the Ade- 
laide is thought also to have been lost, from the 


MAKRIACES. 

f)ec. 1.1, 18.1(». At Lake Erie, Upper Camulu, 
North America, Win. Johnson. Esq., son of Lieut. 
Col. Johnson, C. B., of the Hon. K. 1. Cointuny’s 
service, to Laura Jukes, only daughter ot the* laic 
Andrew Jukes, Esq., M.D., of the Hon. E. 1, Com- 
pany’s service. 

Jan. 23. 1837. At Edinburgh, John Gibson. Esq , 
.S. S. C., to Catherine* Jane, only dangliter of the 
late (’apt. James Crokatt, Hon. East India Ccun- 
pany’s service. 

25. At (Jakhairipton, Henry Pope, Esq., to Ca- 
roline, only daughter of Major Hawkes, Cth Na- 
tive Cavalry, Bengal establishment. 

Feb. J. At Kingston, near Portsnu uth, I.ioiit.T. 
B. Brown, B.TM., pUlest son of ('apt, Thomas 
Brown, R. N,,lo Louis.a, oldest daughter of the 
late Peter Breton, Esq., of Calcutta. 

7. At .St Paul’s, Bedford, Henry Lacon, Esq., 
late of the Hon. East India Company's civil ser- 
vice, to Mary E. Bartlett, eldest daughter of the 
late J. Roberts, Esq., of Buckltigbara. 

IG. At Paris, the Rev. James Gillman, rector of 
Barfreyston, Kent, to .Sophia, only surv Ivins* 
daughter of the late Alex. Rilev, Escj^., of Eiistun- 
square, London, many years resident m New South 
Wales. 

22. At Greenwich, Lieut. F. P. Webb, of the In- 
dian navy, to Jane Eliza; and Adolphus J. Lewis, 
Esq., to Emma Agnes, daughters of the late IL 
B. Feme, Esq., of Maidenstone House* Black- 
heath. 


DEATHS. 

Oef. 10. At sea, on board the Hero of Malown, 
on the passage from Madras, Mrs. Scheniman. 

Nov. .1. On his passage to the Mauritius* Capt. 
George Hare, Royal Artillery. 

2B. Off the Cape of Good Hope, Capt. McDo- 
nald, of the ship Argyle. 

Dec. 2. At sea, on board the Hm of Vialofon, 
on ihe passage from Madras* Lieut. Col. Purdon* 
H, M. 41st. regt. 

12. At sea, on board the HeroofMaloumt on the 
passage from Madras, Lieut. Simpson, 

27. At. St. Helena* Alexander* second and last 
surviving son of the late John Ferrler, M.D ,o» 
Manchester. 
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Jan 10, 1837. AtEdlnbu^h. W. J. Sands, Esq., 
late of the Hon. East India Company’s civil ser- 
vice. 


10. AtSprintfeld, near Cupar Fife, Lieut. Col. 
Patrick Don, Tate of the Hon. East India Com- 
pany’s service. 

18. At 44, Upper Baker-street, Regent’s Park, 
Mrs P. Lewis Bird, wife of Lieut. Col. Lewis Bird, 
Hon. East India Company’s service, in the 49th 

year of her age 

20. At Bath, Sir Patrick Doherty, C.B., K.C.II., 
for many years colonel of the I3th Liglit DMgoons, 
in which regiment he served upwards of 35 years. 
24. Joseph Sabine, F.R.S., &c. aged 07. 


25 In Upper George-strcct, Bryanstone-square, 
Margaret, relict of Colonel R. Armstrong, of (he 
Bengal Native Cavalry, and daughter of the late 
Sir J. Watson, Judge of the Supreme Court of 
Judicature in Bengal. 

— At Dover, Caroline, Viscountess Combermere, 
wife of the Right Hon. Viscount Combermere, of 
Corabermere Abbey. 

27 . At Cresswell Park, Bhickheath, Slbella 
Venn, eldest daughter of the late Capt. Stephen, 
of the Bengal engineers, in her Kith year. 

Fe 6 . 1. AtBognor, in her nth year, of fever, 
brought on by influenza, Elizabctli Jenkins, eldest 
daughter of cSl. Jenkins, of tlic Bengal army. 

— At Kilkenny, after a lingering illness. Miss 
Kinchela, sister to the Hon. Mr. Justice Kinchcla, 
of Sydney, New South Wales. 

2 . AtWalsham le Willows. George Wilkinson. 
Esq., formerly in the lion. East India Company’s 
naval service, aged 74, 

— At Edlnburgli, James Johnston, Esq., late 
acting superintending -surgeon in the Hon. E. I. 
Company's service, Bengal e.stablishment. 

3. At Worthing, Henry, infant child of C. 
Ellis, Esq., H, C. S., aged two ycar^. 

— At Harefleld-Park, Lieut. Gen. Sir George 
Cook, colonel of the 4()th regt , and K. B. 


4. Tim 1^. 0. Somen Clarke, D.D., vicar of 
Gr^ Waltham, aged 82 . He has left many mate- 
rials fur translations of the Bible into several Ori- 
ental languages. 

5. At his residence, Claremont-place, Penton- 
ville, George Pulford, Esq., In theWHh year of his 
age, assistant surveyor to the Hon. East India 
Company. 


— At Broranton, Thomas Gabriel Gunter, Esq., 
of Morton in-Marsh. Gloucestershire, and late of 
Calcutta, in the 51st year of Ins age. 

— At Erant, Sussex, Capt. G. L. Miiiet, late of 
the Hon, East India Company's service. 

6. At Cheltenham, Sophia, relict of Robert 
llenshaw. Esq., late of the Bombay civil service. 

7 . At Me’rose. Andrew Kedslie, Esq., surgeon, 
formerly of the Hon. East India Company’s ser- 
vice. 


— At Edinburgh, Mary Ann Agnew, youngest 
daughter of the lite Hon. Charles R. Lindwy, of 
the Bengal civil .service, aged 11 years. 

0. At 'j*ehradon, rniinty Dublin, Mrs. Dclamain, 
relict of Wra. Maples Delamain, Eaq., formerly of 
the lion. East liulia Company’s Service. 

— Admiral Sir Manly Dixon, K.C.B. 

10. At her residence, Albnny-street, in her7.5ih 
year, Ann, relict 6f Capt. A. J. Applegath, Hon. 
E.ist India Company’s .Service. 

17 . Admiral Sir .John H.arvey, K C.B., aged 64. 

111. In IIoxton-h(|uare. Mary, wlfeof John Litch- 
field, Esq., formerly one of Ine paymasters of the 
depots of regiments in India. 

21. At niackheath, Mrs. Elizabeth Anderson, 
widow of the late Major Anderson, of theEast- 
ludia Company's Bengal service. 

Latel'/. At Harley-lioiise, Bath, General Sir Ro- 
bert Blair, K. C B., of the Hon, E-ist India Com- 
pany's Scivice, in the IHd year of his age. 

— Of fever, on the coast of Timor, George Tho- 
mas, only hon of the late Mr. Wm. Elston, Fitz- 
roy-squarc. 


THE LONDON MARKETS, February 24, 1 8S7. 


SHgnr.— The market for West-India, Mauritius 
and ICast-India, is dull, and in tlic former there is 
a tendency to a reduction of prices Snunof white 
<iualily is asked for, the stock being moderate. 
Manilla is neglected. Tlic stock of West-India is 
now 18,794 hhds. and trs., being 4,134 more than 
last year; the stock of Mauritius is 45,348 bags, 
which is 18,0.14 less than last year. 

Cq/fee.— There is nothing doing in Sumatra, Sa- 
marang, and Ceylon for shipping, although the 
holders are sellers at Is. to 2$. decline on the prices 
previously quoted; Ceylon admissible for con- 
sumption at duty has fully maintained the prices 
previously quoted, and there has been a fair busi- 
ness done by private contract ; from the home trade 
there has been a good request for Mocha, and ra. 
ther better pricesbavebera obtained. Theforcign 
market remains in a languid state. 

Iwrflg-o.— The market for East-India remains 
quiet, but the holders are still firm in their demands. 

Cotton.— On the first announcement of the public 
sales of East-India cotton there appeared a fair 
prospect of considerable quantities being disposed 
of, at the then current prices, for tlie continent; 
since that time, however, a great change of feehng 
has taken place, arising out of the state of the mo- 
ney market and consequent want of confidence; 
yet the result shows that a much greater propor- 
tion found buyers than was expected, though at 
rather irregular prices, and varying from !ld.to)d. 
per lb. under the previous rates fur Surat, and 


rather more on Madr.is, which were generally re- 
fused : for Bengal the decline is ^d. to Id. Since 
the sales about IHM) bales have been taken at sale 
prices. 

Tea.— Tlierc b.is been a speculative demand for 
the common descriptions of Hysons and Congous 
and small profits ha\ e been paid on the rates of the 
last public sales, 2s. Id. n 29. 3d. paid to the former, 
and lud. a lUjd for the latter. The total deliveries 
of all descriptions of tea, on which duty has been 
paid, for home consumption for the week ending 
Febniary 18th are 4.53,710 lbs. 

Saltpetre.— In Hough a steady business has been 
done by private contract at former rates. This 
afternoon, at public sale, 1,073 bags Calcutta 
offered, which were all disposal of at steady prices, 

•Spices — The pepper market has been quiet, and 
prices are rather lower. Nutmegs dull of sale at 
the reduced quotations. Cloves arc dull of sa'e. 

S<7Ar.— There was a good attendance at the East- 
India Company’s sale: of 800 bales Bengal, about 
390 bales were refused, the remainder went at a de- 
cline on the former sale of 10 to 20 per cent., the 
greater decline on the ordinary descriptions. Tho 
prices obtained arc as follows : Bauleahs I Is. a I2B., 
Gonatcahs Us. « Us. Id., Jungpore 13s. 3d. a 
Ids. 3d., white 178. 1 J. « 18s. Id., Radnagore 13i. 2d. 
a 15s. (id., Hurripaul 12s. Jd. a 16s. fid., Surdah 
128. 7d. a 18s.— The Private Trade sales of about 
300 bales are going off heavily, a very small pwtion 
finding buyers. 



m PRICES OF EUROPEAN GOODS IN THE EAST. [March 

^ 'S' denote pi-imecott, or manujheturera' prieu t A. advance (per cent.) on 
D. discount (per cent.) on the tame t N.D. wo demand.--^ bazar maund i/coSaTto 
dn,, and hXl bazar maundx equal to 110 /actoty maundt. Goods told by &a.Kupeet B. mdTJl^' * 
Bto 8 per cent, more than when aoldjiy a.Rupees F. md».-The Madras Candy it equal to fiOo'lB 
Surat Candy it equal to 746* lb. The Pecul it equal to 133J lb. The Gorge m 20 


CALCUTTA, September 22, 1836. 


Rs.A. Rs. A. 

Anchors Sa.Rs. cwt.io 8 0, 15 0 

Bottles l(ltU2 0 — 12 8 

Coals B. md. 12 — 1,*) 

Copper Sheathing, 16-32 ..F. mil 37 0 — 37 8 

Biasiers', do. 37 8 — 38 0 

Thick sheets do. 

Old Gross do. 37 0 — 37 4 

Bolt do. 37 4 — 37 10 

Tile do. 36 0 — 36 12 

Nails, assort do. 34 0 — 38 0 

Peru Slab Ct.Rs. do. 37 8 — 38 8 

Russia Sa.lls. do. 

Copperas do. 2 2 — 2 4 

Cottons, chintz nee. 1 

Muslins, assort do. 1 0 — 12 8 1 

Yarn 16 to 170 mor. 0 6 — 0 81 

Cutlery, fine 10(o20A, toP.C. 

Glass 5 A. — 20A. | 

Hardware 30 D. — 50D. 1 

Hosiery, cotton .5 A. — 3o\. ! 

Ditto, silk 15 to37D.toP.C 


, Iron, Swedish, sq.. .Sa.Rs. F.md. 

I, flat do. 

j English, sq do. 

I flat do. 

Bolt do. 

Sheet do. 

Nails cwt. 

, Hoops F.md. 

Kentledge cwt. 

Lead, Pig F.md. 

unstamped do. 

Millinery 

Shot, patent hag 

I Sjielter CtRs. F. mo. 

Stationery 

Steel, English Ct.Rs. F. md. 

Swedish do. 

Tin Plates Sa.R8. boxs 

Woollens, Broad cloth, fine ..yd. 

coarse and middling. . . . 

, Flannel fine 


Ri*A. R8.A 
8 10 @ 5 12 

6 11 - 5 13 
3 0-31 
3 0-31 
•'11—3 2* 
* 4 - 612 

8 8 - 14 8 

6 4 — 66 
1 9 — I 12 

7 4-76 

71-72 

6 D.to 25 D. 

3 0 — 3 14 

7 10 - 7 12 
20 D. -35D. 

6 4-68 

7 12 - 8 0 
18 8 - 10 0 
6 8 - 12 0 
13-40 
0 14 ~ L4 


MADRAS, October 19, 1836. 


Rs. 

Bottles 100 16 (di, 

Copper, Sheet candy 287 — 

Bolt do. 218 — 

Old do. 240 

— Nails, assort do. 315 — 

Cottons, Chintz piece 4 — 

— Ginghams do. 2 — 

— Longcloth, fine do. 0 — 

Cutlery, coarse P.C. 

Glass and Earthenware lOA. 

Hardware loA. 

Hosiery 16A. — 


I Iron Hoops candy 35 0, — 

I Naifs do. 110-115 

• Lead, Pig do. .50 — 55 

' Sheet do. 50 — 55 

■Millinery P.C.— 20 A. 

.Shot, patent bag 3 — 3* 

Spelter candy 40 

. Stationery lOA. — 15A. 

L Steel, English candy 35 — 38 

L Swedish do. 42 — 46 

i. Tin Plates box 16 — 17 


candy 

15A. — 
40 — 

20A 

50 

. W(X>llens, Broadcloth, fine 
' — — coarse 

..do. 

28 - 

30 

' Flannel, fine 

..do. 

28 - 

30 

' — Ditto, coarse 


BOMBAY, October 15, 18.36. 


Anchors cwt. 

Bottles doz. 

Coals ton 

Copper, Sheathing, 16-32 ....cwt. 

Thick sheets do. 

Plate bottoms do. 

— — Tile do. 

Cottons, Chintz, &c., &c - 

Longcloths - 

Mubins - 

Other goods - 

Yarn, Nos. 20 to 100 .... lb . 0, 

Cutlery, table F 

Glass and Earthenware 2i 

Hardware F 

Hosiery, half hose F 


13 I'lron, Swedish St. candy 55 @ 

j English do. 60 

12 I Hoops cwt. 9 

I' Nails do. 14 — 

}| Sheet do. 9.8 

Rod for bolts St. candy 50 

do. for nails do, 53 — 

Lead, Pig cwt. 11.8 

Sheet do. II 

iMlllinery P.C. 

Shot, patent cwt. 10 

1.14 Spelter do. 9.4 

Stationery 20D. 

35 D. Steel, Swedish tub 10 — 

.Till Plates box 19 

jWooIlens, Broad cloth, fine . .yd, 4 

coarse 2 

' Flannel, fine 1.8 


CANTON, July 12, 1836, 


Drs. Drs.' Drs. 1 

Cottons, Chlnu, 28 yds piece 3 6 I'smalts pecul 30 @ 

Lonffcloths do. 3 - 10* Steel, Swedish tub 3.76 

MuBlta8,20vd8. do. - — I, Woollens, Broadcloth yd. 1- 

— Cambrics, 48 yds do* 5—9 1 do. ex super.... yd. 2.50 — 

Bandannoes do. 2 -2.30, Camlets at Llntin pee. 28 - 

- — Yam, Nos. 16to50 pecul 38 - 1| Do. Dutch W 36 - 

Iron, Bar do. H - ; Long Ells do. 8* - 

^ - ITin, Straits pecul 16 - 

Lead, Pig do. 5! - Tin Plates . .box 7 
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firicet of Europian Goodi in tlie Eatl, 
SINOAPORE, October 8 , 1836 , 


*07 


Dn. Dn. 

Anchors pecul « @ 7i 

Bottles KW 4 -- 4j 

Copper Nails and Sheathing pecul 33 34 

Cotton8,MadapollaTns«24yd.by36in.pcs. 2i — 24 
. — Imit. Irish . • • • • -24 34-36 do. 1.90- 2i 


- Longcloihs 38 to 40 • 
. I i do. do. . 

. -I ' do. do. • 

do. do. • 


34-.'« do. 4i — 6 
.lOdnedo. 9} — 6 I 
40-44 do. 4 — 64 
44-54 do. 5-9 
54 do. - - 

do. 2 — 2 i 

do. 2 | — 21 


Cotton Hkfs. imit. Battick, dble.- ‘doz. Si Oil, i 

do. do PuUicat doz. ]| — 2 

Twist, 30 to 40 pecul 60 — 52 

Hardware, and coarse Cutlery scarcedi wanted 

jlron, Swedish pecul 41—5 


English 

' NaU, rod 


■ do. 

■ do. 


4 - 

41-5 


— Prints, 7'8* tingle colours 

9-8 . 

Cambric, I2yds. by 45 to 50 in.- -do. 1| — 21 

Jaconet, 20 40 --44 — do. I} — 21 

— Lappets, 10 40 •• 44 ••••do. 1 — ij 

— Chintz, fancy colours do. 3 — 5 


Lead.P>fi do. 6 - 51 

iiheet do. 5 — 54 

Shot, patent bag — — 

Spelter pecul 5 — 5 * 

Steel, Swedish do. 41 — 4 * 

■ English do. - _ 


{Woollens, Long Ells 
Camblets .., 
Ladies* cloth 


.9—10 


..yd. 1 


REMARKS. 


Calcutta, Oct. 3, 1836.— The Market for Mule 
Twist, with regard to the demand, continues fa- 
vourable, and prices have a tendency to advance 
shortly — Turkey Red Yarn and Orange Twist 
have been in good inquiry, and sales to a consider- 
able extent have been effected during the week, at 
an advance of prices.— Chintzes continue favour- 
able with regard to demand for single colours.— 
White Cotton operations during the week show 
sales of Books, Jaconets, and Lappets to a fair ex- 
tent.— The market continues favourable for W'ool- 
lens, of coarse description, but without any change 
In prices.— The price of Copper has advanc^ 
throughout the assortments, and sales have been 
effectra at an advance of 8 ans. to 1 rupee per 
maund on previous rates.— The market for Iron is 
disposed to look up.— Steel, T.ead, Tin Plates, and 
Quicksilver without report of sale. 

Madras, Oct. 4. 1836.— The market is extremely 
dull at present, and quite overstocked with all 
kinds 01 European produce, which do not realize 
prime cost even by public auction ; except the 
very few descriptions quoted at a small advance. 
—Oct. 19. Europe articles have experienced no 
change since our last, and no sales of any con- 
sequence reported. The sales of Metals have 
been rather small, and confined chiefly for the ma- 
nufacture 'of the country, and otherwise in little or 
no speculative demand. 


Romhay, Oct. 1.5, 18.36.— English Bar Iron hai 
been in considerable inquiry, and being in very 
few hands, a further rise may be expects. Tuo 
and faggot .Steel continue dull. Tncre is but • 
limited inquiry for Spelter, and prices keep sta- 
tionary. 

Singapore, Oct. 8 , 1836.— The demand for suit- 
able descriniions of Cotton Piece Goexts continues 
active, and pretty extensive sales have lieen ef- 
fected during the week.— Woollens continue In 
g(X)d demand at our quotations.- The demand for 
Grey Muie Twist continues animated.— The Tur- 
key and Imitation Red and Dark Blue Twist we 
have no transactions to report — Metals : English 
Bar Iron, the stock small, and holders asklna 
4 dots, per picul ; Swedish Bar, the market wen 
supplied, and holders refuse to sell under 5dols. per 
picul I Nail Rod scarce and wanted at quotations} 
Pig Lead, stock small, but very little inquiry 1 
S|:«lter well supplied, and almost no demand : 
Steel saleable slowly , and well supplied. 

Canton, Sept. .3, 18.36.— We have no transactions 
of consequence to report In Cotton Manufactures 
and Cotton Yarn; the market continues inactive. 
Woollens are equally dull, with the exception of 
long-ells, for which there has been some demand. 
Lead has risen a little The importations of Tin 
have been very limited, and prices are Arm and 
looking up. Tin-plates are improving. 


INDIA SECURITIES AND EXCHANGES. 


Calcutta, Or/. 3, 1836. 
Government Securities. 

Buy. Sell. 

First or old 5 per cent Loan, 

1 st class, Prera. 0 10 0 6 

Second 5 per cent according 

to Nos. Prem. 10 a 5 0 0 12o4 8 

Thirds per cent 4 2 3 12 

4 per cent old Disc. 0 8 0 12 

5 per cent transfer Loan 

1835-36 Prem. 14 0 13 0 

Bank Shares. 

Bankof Beng.(Sa Rs. 10 , 000 ) Pm.Sa. R 8 . 6 , 100 a 6,000 
UnioaBank..(Co.Rs. 2,700} „•• „ 700a 600 

Bank of Bengal Rates. 


Discount on private bills 7 0 per cent 

Ditto on government and salary bills 4 0 do. 
Interest on loans on govt paper .... 5 0 do. 


Rate of Exchange. 

On London, at six months’ sight— to buy, 2 s. Oid.; 
to sell, 2s. lid. per Company’s Rupee. 


Madras, Oct. 19, 1836. 

„ Government Securities. 

Non Remlttable Loan of 18th Aug. 1825, five per 
cent— 1 to 3 prem. 

Ditto ditto last five per cent .— 3 prem. 

Ditto ditto Old four per cent— 3 disc. ^ 

Ditto ditto New four per cent— 3 disc. 

. , Exchange. 

On London, at 6 months, 2s. per Madras Rupee. 


Bombay, Oct. 15, 1836. 
Exchanges. 

Bills on London, at 6 mo. sight, 2s. Id. to 2s. lid. 

per Rupee. ^ ^ 

On Calcutta, at 30 days’ sight, 107 to 107.8 Bom- 
bay Its. per 100 Sicca Rupees. 

On Madras, at 30 days’ sight, 102 to 102.8 Bombay 
Us. per 100 Madras Rs. 

Government Securities. 

5 per cent. Loan of 1822-23, 107.12 to 108 per do. 
Ditto of 1825-26, 106.12 to 111.8 per dltta 
Ditto of 1829-30, 111.8 to 111.12 per ditto. 

4 per cent. Ixxm of 1R32-33, 106.10 10 106.12 perdo. 
Ditto of 1835-36, 99.12 to 100 Company’s Rs. 

Singapore, Oct. 8, 1836. 

Exchanges. 

On London, .3 and 6 mo. sight, 48. 54d. to 48. 7d. 

per Sp. dollar. ^ „ 

On Bengal, gov. bills, at 30 days, 206 .Sa. Rs. per 
100 Sp. dollars. 

Canton, July 12, 1836# 

Exchanges, die. . „ ^ 

On London, 6 mo. sight, 4s. 9d. to48.9id.per Sp.D. 
E. I. Co.’8 AgenU for advances on consignments, 

OnBeMBl—Private Bills, 30 days 220 Co.’sRs.ner 
100 &> Dols.- Company's Bills, 30 days, 218 

Co.’8 Rs. per ditto. 

On Bombay, ditto, 220 to 222 ditto. 

Sycee Silver at Linlin, 3| to 4 percent, prem. 



LIST of SHIPS 'rruding to INDIA and Eastward of the CAPE of GOOD HOPE. 
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SUPPLEMENT TO ASIATIC INTELLIGENCE. 


(iralcuttii. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

In the Insolvent Court, on the 29th 
October, Mr. Justice Malkin allowed a 
month’s further time to the assignees of 
Alexander and Co., to hhevv cause against 
an order nisi obtained by the Advoeate- 
generul, to allow the Hunk of Bengal to 
prove for upwards of five lacs of rupees 
on the insolvent estate, 

'I’liere have been some internal di>tnr- 
bances in Ncpanl. aiising out of an attempt 
on the part of Kunboer Singh, a brother 
of the minister, liheem Sen, who has 
been virtual sovereign of Nepaul for 
twenty years, to overturn this usurped 
po : r. Tlie minister’s party succeeded in 
repehing the attempt. 

On the 19th of October, two of the 
corps of Dilhi, between whom there had 
existed iome cause of jealousy, drew up 
in buttle order, and after abusing each 
other for some time, commenced a furious 
light with sticks and stones, having torn 
u]) the latter weapons from a pucka briilge 
built by government. Several men were 
hurt on both sides, but the drums having 
lieat to arm.s, the European ulhcers, at 
riiuch personal risk, succeeded at last in 
.''cparating the combatants. Since then, 
pickets have been strengthened, and Eu- 
ropean officers directed to remain with 
their guard ; but there has been no public 
investigation. 

It is rumoured, that Gurrawnirrah is to 
be abolished as a military station. 

It has been reported that Runjeet Singh 
was dead, but no confidence is placed in 
the report. 

The distemper at Palee is still raging, 
and committing great havoc among the 
remaining inhabitanfs. 

A scheme drawn up by Lord W. Bcn- 
tinek, for draining off the salt-water lake, 
and converting that marshy district into 
cultivated fields, is attracting notice at 
Ealeutta. 

Peremptory orders have been received 
from the Court for immediate (future) 
reductions, to a very large amount, in the 
!»alaries in the Civil Service, from the 
Commissioner downwards. 

Lord Auckland has commenced a series 
of parries, similar to those given by the 
late Sir Joseph Banks and the Duke of 
Sussex, with a view of encouraging a taste 
for literature and science. 

T^e measure of removing four regi- 
"aents of Madras Cavalry to Bengal has 
been finally resolved on. 

, A letter from Sadya, in Assam, of the 
•^th October, intimates, that the Chinese 
jea cultivatorathad arrived here on the 
of that month. 

^iiat Jb«ra.N.S.VoL.‘22. No.87. 


The twenty new shares advertized for 
public sale on the 1st November at the 
Bank of Beng^ attracted considerable 
competition, an^ were knocked down to 
ten different individuals, at prices varying 
from .5,700 to 5,750 Co. Rs. per share, 
the average being 57314, about 100 ru- 
pees above the market price of the pre- 
vious day. 'I’liis sale brings 34,025 Co.’s 
Rs. to the credit of the bank profit and 
loss account. 

Two soi-(Hsa7it naxvabs of Patna have 
been arrested at Ajinere, when on the 
point ol starring for Jcypore, on siLspicion 
of being Russian spie.s. The Hurkaru 
however says that the “ Patna Na- 
waubs ” are natives of ^Icutta ; “ that 
some years ago they contrived to effect a 
policy of insurance upon goods that were 
never .shipped, drew on them to nearly 
the amount of .50,000 rupees, and de- 
camped with the proceeds to Europe, re- 
sided some time in Prance, again turned 
their faces eastward, visited Africa, pro- 
ceeded to Smyrna, where they fell in with 
Dr. Ilelfer, now' in Calcutta, whom they 
robbed, and departed for Bagdad ; from 
thence I boy went to Bussoraand Bushire, 
levying contributions by means of insinu- 
ating manners and plausible stories of 
thieves and robbery perpetrated on their 
moveables ; iu short, they turned out to 
be a couple of accomplished swindlers, 
and Sir R. Grant will perhaps feel his 
dignity a little hurt when he finds that in 
apprehending, as he thought, a couple of 
Russian spies, lie has merely laid h: nd.s 
on a brace of rogues and cheats,” 

Mr. James Kyd, the East- Indian gen- 
tleman who was fur many years master- 
builder to the Company, and was well 
known and endeared to the community 
of Calcutta by liis virtues, died on the 
2Uth October, from an injury received in 
his leg, aged ,50 years. 

Major Sutherland left Agra on the 12tli 
October, on his return to Gwalior, from 
whence he will proceed on a tour through 
Malwa and Cumlcish. His object is to 
inspect the position and relations of the 
different native states throughout these 
countries, and to examine geiier|lly into 
the natural and other resources of this 
extensive tract. 

Some Persian merchants, on their way 
from Ispahan to Ca.shmere to purchase 
shawls, having put up at Cabool, were 
sent for by Dost Mahomed, who en- 
deavoured to negociate a loan for ten lacs 
of rupees with them to meet presentexi- 
gencies. The spokesman of the party 
expressed their willingness to advance the 
money, providing sufficient security were 
afforded for its repayment ; the security 
demanded was a transfer of tfie govern- 

(*D) - 
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inent of Cabool into the hands of the 
merchants until the debt should be dis- 
charged. It is not yet known whether 
any definite arrangement has been made. 

The Windsor arrived at Calcutta in 91 
days from land to land, having averaged 

miles an hour all the way. 

It is officially announced that the port 
of Calcutta is declared a warehousing port. 

A case of some interest, Shah Buharee 
Lai, of Futtchghur, versus Sooleman 
Shiksh, brother of the king of Delhi, has 
been decided in the Session Judge’s Court 
of the Agra district. The suit was insti- 
tuted for the recovery of an unadjusted 
balance of Rs. 85,019 of a loan contracted 
ten years since at Lucknow. The juris- 
diction of the court was assumed inider 
Sec. V. Reg. 1 1, of 1803, the fixed residence 
of the defendant at Agra fulfilling the con- 
dition of admissibility of suit. 

Major Alves took leave of the Raja on 
the 17th October, on proceeding to the 
Sambhin lake, which he has gone to in- 
spect. 

The Mission Press of Loodianah de- 
scribes a massacre in Peshawur of a party 
of Ukals. who, it appears, with the au- 
dacity of their caste, had entered a garden 
belonging to some Patans, who allowed 
the intruders to ascend their apple trees, 
the fruit of which they wished to plunder, 
and in this situation put them to death, 
with spears and arrows. The Afghans, 
to escape retaliation, set fire to their houses 
and absconded, and the Ukals deprived 
of their revenge, stirred up a tumult in the 
Sikh camp, which ended in an order far- 
bidding any Sikh to enter the town of 
Peshawur. 

The Englishman of November 17th, 
noticing the commotion in Nepaus states 
that a rumour has acquired credit in mili- 
tary circles, that not only have alfairs in 
Nepaul assumed a position likely to re- 
quire the interference of our government, 
but that Runjeet Singh, whose encroach- 
ments on the left bank of the Sutlej have 
attracted attention, is likely to require a 
British force to dislodge him : the latter 
rumour, it adds, is not confined to this 
presidency. 'I'he Bombay Gazette notices 
some preparations with a view towards 
the Sikhs and Shikarpore. The general 
opinion is, that the ruler of the Punjab is 
repeating the experiment he tried in 1809. 

The government, upon the suggestion 
of the Board of Revenue, have determined 
to employ a body of scientific surveyors 
in measuring and mapping estates which 
may be under settlement. 

iDtatiraa. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

A severe hurricane has done much 
damage at this presidency. The Break- 


water has suffered ; the stones laid down 
for this work have been so dispersed during 
the gale, that they are scarce visible above 
the sand; they were said to have been 
raised twelve feet from it, coming without 
that distance of the surface of the sea. 
" As respects the damage done to pro- 
perty,” says the Courier of November 3, 
“we fancy we should not be over the 
mark in taking the general damage at about 
two lacs of rupees ; but we fear the 
amount of mischief done to repairable 
property will much exceed that sum ; the 
damage done to the property of one es- 
tate alone, we have been given to under- 
stand, will cost from 10 to 12,000 rupees 
to repair.” The schooner Season w^as 
lost in the gale, in which Lieut. Clayhill 
and another officer of the Madras army, 
several passengers and lascars, perished. 
This is stated in the Hurkaru of the “Iffth 
November. 

A memorial has been submitted to the 
Madras Government by 203 members of 
the Christian community, — of whom 51 
arc ecclesiastics, 111 military men, 10 
medical men, and 31 civilians and others, 
praying to be exempted from compulsory 
attendance on idolatrous worship. The 
prayer of the petitioners, however, has 
been refused by the local government, and 
has, in consequence, been forwarded to 
the Supreme Government. 

The monsoon of this year has been very 
unfavourable in most of the llydrabad 
districts, north of, and bordering on the 
Kistna ; the tanks arc drying up fast, and 
there is much reason to apprehend a great 
scarcity. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Capt. A. Buriies arrived at Bombay 
on the 20th October. 

A very valuable box of relics has re- 
cently reached Bombay from Cabool. 
Some time since the government placed 
at the disposal of Mr. Masson several 
thousand rupees, for the purpose of exca- 
vating some of those singular buildings 
called “ Topes ” in that country, which 
has terminated most successfully. Intrin- 
sically even the relics are of considerable 
value, consisting of several thousand coins 
ill gold, silver and copper, as well as 
some golden boxes ; but in an historical 
point of view, they will prove of the first 
importance in elucidating the hi.story of 
that part of Asia. Most of the coins are 
Greek, chiefly of the Bactrian monarchs. 
There are also Roman coins, as well as 
the native dynasties that have reigned in 
Cabool. 

It is said that the farm of sea and land 
customs in the Konkan ,bas been abo- 
lished, and that branch of finance placed 
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under the Collector of Customs in north- 
ern Konkan from the 1st October. The 
farm of duties in the zilluh of Poona, will 
also be shortly done away with, though 
it has been renewed for three months. In 
consequence of these measures, the large 
establishment of the farmer, Vencajec 
Meijee, consisting of several hundreds of 
Karkoons, has been broken up. 


In the news from China received at 
Calcutta, the beginning of November, is 
mentioned the loss of Messrs, Jardine, 
Matheson, and Co.’s clipper the Fairy. 


The vessel, it is said, was on her return 
from the East coast with a large quantity 
of treasure on board, between five and six 
lacs of dollars in amount, the proceeds 
of opium sold upon the coast, and unfortu- 
nately grounded near an island within range 
of the guns of a Chinese fort, which im- 
mediately opened upon her. The fire was 
returned from the vessel; but she was 
obliged to surrender and was taken pos- 
session of by the Cliinese, having lost her 
commander Copt. Mackay, who was killed 
by a shot from the fort. This is another 
very severe blow to the Insurance-offices 
in China, and it is to be feared the Cal- 
cutta Insurance-offices have not escaped 
their share of the loss. 


SUPPLEMENT TO REGISTER. 


(Palfutta* 

CIVIL APPOINTMENTS, &c. 

OcM.*!. Capt.J. Graham, 5(llh N.I., to officiate 
xs auisiant to agent at Delhee, during abhence 
of Lieut. Phillips, , 

29. Mr. J. Gordon to officiate as a commissioner 
of Court of Requests, during alisence of Mr. C. 
W. Brietzeke. 

Vov. 1. Mr. J. W. Templer to officiate as civil 
and session judge of Jessore, in room of Mr. C. 
Ptnilips. 

Mr. H. W. Torrens to officiate as deputy raster 
of courts of Sudder Dewanny and Niaamut Adaw- 
lut, and Preparer of Kepoits in room of Mr. 
Donnelly. 

Mr. Vv. M. Dirom to be joint magistrate and de- 
puty collector of Rajeshahye. 

7. Colond M. Dunlop to perform duties of 
inaMitrate in camp of His Exc. the Commander- 
in-diief, under provisions of Act No. XXVI. of 
1836. 

8. Mr. J. W. Templer rt-appointed to be addi- 
tional judge at Tirhoot. 

Mr. J. C. Dick to be collector of zillah Patna, 
V. Mr. Jennings removed. 

Mr. R. P. Harrison to be an a.ssistant under 
Tommissloner of Revenue and Circuit of 16th or 
Chittagong Div. 

Mr. C. Tucker to art as a judge of courts of 
Sudder Dewanny and Nlzamut Adawlut, in room 
of Mr. Halhed. 

Mr. C. E. Trevelyan to be a member of Prison 
Discipline Committee. 

Mr. Colin Mackenzie to officiate as joint magis- 
trate and deputy collector of Agra. 

Mr. W. P. Okedon to be magistrate .»nd collec- 
tor of Shahjehanpore. 

Mr. J. S. Clarke to bo magistrate and collector 
of southern division of Moradabad. 

Mr. Mosely Smith authorized to exercise powers 
Of joint magistrate and deputy collector in Mozuf- 
fwnugger. 

Messrs. R. p. Harrison and L. J. II. Grey, wri- 
ters, have been retorted qualified for the public 
service by proficiency in two of the native lan- 
pr^^ They are to be attached to the Bengal 

Mr. J, Cumin having returned to this Presi- 
dency on the 6th Nov., has resumed the duties of 
“dputy assay master of the Calcutta Mint. 

to FiirlougAa.— Messrs. C. M. Calde- 
A. Lang, R. W. Maxwell, and C. C. Jack- 
also Messrs. H. Pldcock and J. G. Deeds,- 
^®have obtained from the Lieut. Gov. of N* 
’r • P. leave to proceed to Europe via Bombay. 

military APPOINTMENTS. 

^*lhleut,_and Brev, Capt. C, Daifts ro be cape, 


and 2d Lieut. J. Innes to be 1st Lieut., from 7tb 
Oct. 1836, In sue. to C.ipt. T. A. Vanrenen doc.— 
Supemuin. 2d l.icut. N. K, L. Thuillier brought 
on effective strength of regt. 

Cadets of Infantry Allan ('amcron and R. A. 
Smith admitteil on estab., and prom, to ensigns. 

Assist, .Surg. J. F. B-iion, at his own request, 
transferred to civil station of Shahjehanpore, in 
sue. to Assist. Surg. F. Fleming placed at disposal 
of Com.-In-Chief. 

Orf. 27.~Assist. Surg. J. O’Dwyor to perform 
medical duties of civil station of Midnapore, v. 
Assist. Surg. R. B. Cumberland. 

Oct. 28.— Kns. A. A. .Stuit, 6th N.I., to do duty 
with A.<wam Sebundy Corps, v. Lieut. R, M. 
Hunter. 

Assist. Surg. H. Sill appointed to medical charge 
of civil station of Banda. 

Surg. H. Guthrie, m.o., to officiate as civil sur- 
geon of Bareilly. 

Mr. T. Lcckie, m.u., to perform medical duties 
of civil station of Bhaugulporc, v. Assist. Surg. J 
M. Brandcr. 

Oct. M.—Cavalrv Maj. R. E Chambers to bo 
lieut -col., fmm loth Oct. 1836, v. Lieut,-col. and 
Brev.-eol T. 1) Steuart doc. 

Wh LX'. Capt. R. HawKes to be m^or, Lieut. 
W. B. Wemyss to be capt. of a tnxip, and Comet 
W. Cookson to be lieut., from lOth Oct. 1836, in 
sue. to Maj. R. E. Chamlicrs prom. 

Supernum. Cornet W. F. Tytler brought on ef- 
fective strength of cavalry. 

Lieut. F. Trimmer, 50ih N.I., to be capt by 
brevet, from 24lh Oct. 18.36. 

Nov, .3.— Assist. Surg. S. II. Batson to perform 
medical duties of civil station of Shahabad, vr 
Assist. Surg W. Bogie, M.o., who is placed at dis- 
posal of Com.-in-chief. „ . . 

Noi>. 7.— Cadet of Cavalry M. J. Turnbull ad- 
mitted on estab and prom to cornet.— Cadets of 
Infantry Edw. Forbes and S H. J. Davies admit- 
ted on ditto, and prom, to ensigns. 

RegU of Artillery, lit Li-iut. and Brev. Capt. R. 
Ilorsford to be capt., and 2d Lieut. R. C.Stoke- 
speare lo be Ist Lieut., in room of Capt. H. C. 
Baker retired. . „ ^ 

\m N.i. Ens. James Thompson to M lieut. 

mth N.I. Ens. C. J. Harrison to belieuL 

74/AN./. Capt. A. Faiquharson to be major, 
Lieut. H. N. Worsley to be capt. of a comp., ana 
Ens. H. E. S. Abbott to be lieut. 

Head quartert, Oct. 10, 24<A N./. Ens. 

A. J. W. Haig to be adj., v. Lieut. Mackintosh, 
who has been permitted to resign the situation. 

Capt. E. W. Anson, 18th N.L, to command 
hlsExc. the Commander -in-ChlcrB escort. 

Assist. Surg. R W. Wriahuon to remain at Ak- 
yab, and afford medical aia to Arracan lo(»lbatta- 

2ll^^apt^ Me Morlne, artillenr, to 
aide-de-camp to Brig Gen. C. Brown,c.B., from 22d 

^Brigadier Generals C. Brown, cm., to^m^ind 
Benara division; and Sir T. Anbuiy, Knt, O.B., 
to command Saugor ditto. 
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Oct. 22.--LIeut. Col». P. Brewer removed flrom 
64ih to 59th N.I., and D. Crichton, from latter to 
former corps. 

Oi;t. 25.— Surg. W. E. Carte to afford medical aid 
to Hurrianah LJ.B., as a temporary arrangement. 

Surg. R. Brown, 37lh N.I., to act as superintend- 
ing surgeon at Agra, on departure, on lea\e, of 
Surg. Venour. 

Oct. 26.— Assist. Surg. D. Russell, m.d., removed 
from loth L.C. to 4th tr. ht brig. H.A. at Agra. 

Oct 28.— Major T. Chadwick, 2d bat., toprocec'd 
to Neenmch, and assume command of artillery at 
that station. 

Surgs. D. Harding removed from 27th to «9th 
N.I. : C. Mottley posted to 27th do. ; and J. Clarke 
posted to 54th do. 

Assist. Surgs. W. B. Davies posted to Assam 

L. I. { and T. Sibbald to do duty with H.M. 26Lh 
regt. 

Permitted to Resign the Service.— Ens, W. C. 
Forrest, 7th N.I Assist. Surg. A. B. Webster, 

M. D., on h. p. of his rank. 

Lieut. Wm. Jennings has been dismissed the 
service by sentence of a general court-martial. 


FURT.OUGIIS. 

To Europe — Dct. 31 . (,'ol. F. V. Raper, 70th 

N.I,, on private affairs.— Lieut. A. Macdougall, 
73d N.I., on ditto.— Lieut. H. Beavan, 81st N.I., 
for health.— Lieut J Bell, 71st N.I., fur health. 
— Ens. H C. Airey, 59th N.I., for health.— Cant. 
H. 8 . Phillipps, inv. esbib., for health.— Ens. C. R. 
Woodhouse, ()3d N.L, for health — Nov. 7* Lieut. 
F^Samler, 10th N.L, for health.— Assist. f“urg. H. 
R. Bond, for health.— Capt. J. Stevens, 6 th N.L, 
on private affairs.— Lieut.-Col. B. Sissmore, 12 th 
N.L, for health. 

To Visit Presidency (preparatory to applying 
for furlough to Europe) -<Jct. 10. Lieut. A. H. 
J. Swinton, 32d N.I.-Maj. J. L. Day, 8 th N.I — 
Brev. Col. E. Wyatt, 22d N.T.- 1 . 8 . Lieut. H. Hal- 
hed, 7th L.C.-Lleut. T. W. Hill, 44th N.I.- 
Mkj.W. C. Oriel, inv. cstab.— Lieut. 0. C. Bour- 
dillon, 2d L.C.— 22. Assist. Surg. W. Spencer, 14th 
N.L— Nov. 7 . Licut.-Col. J.Colvin, corps of engi- 
neers.— Lieut. n. Chccne, 74th N.L — Ens. 11. 
Weaver, 54th do. 

To ditto (and apply for permission to retire from 
the service) .—Oct. 10, Capt. T. Des Voeux, 44th 
N.L-13. Capt.W. P. Welland, .Wth N.I.-Capt. 
J. Brandon, 69th N.I. 

To ditto (preparatory to applying to resign the 
service).— Capt. B. Marshall, 25th N.I. 

To Capo of Good Hope.— N ov. 9. Re v . R. B. Boyes, 
for two years, for health.— Surg. J. M. Todd, for 
health. 


SHIPPING. 

Arrivals in the River. 

Oct. 28. Himry Tanner, Fergusson, from Lon- 
don.— Nov. 17 . Dtann, Hawkins, from Liverpool. 
■—Mary Catherine, Campbell— Hygeia, Lucy,rroni 
Liverpool.— HercM/ean. from Liverpool.— Lady 
Raffles, Pollock, from London. 

Departures from Calcutta. 

Oct. 19. Fatima, Fathers, for China.— Nov. 16. 
Lawrence, Gill, for Liverpool. 


MARRIAGES AND DEATHS. 


Ocf. 6 . At Saugor, J. B. Clapperlon, Esq., Sur 
geon, 6 tli L.C. to Maria, daughter of Col. 11 
Faithful, of the Artillery. "* 

14. At Calcutta, Alfred Parker. Esq., to Eliza 
Mann, eldest diiughtcr of Henry Barrow, Kso. 

15. At Kuniaul, George King, Esq., i.'jth L.I 

to Katherine, fourth daughter of M. .*‘hend,m 
Esq., of tlic same corpk. ’ 

— \t Saugor, J. B. Dickson, Esq., A>. 8 isf, 
Surg., 64th N.L, and in med. charge of div. suft, 
to Mary, youngest daughter of the late A. Pringle, 
Es»j., of Ker-Mains, Roxburghshire, Stotlnnil. 

19. AtCaleiilta, Cant. E. D, O. Eales, to Miss 

M. ry Eleanor Lemonaine 

27 . At Calcutta, F. D. R. Amman, Esq., to 
Mademoiselle Latotir 

28. At Calcutta, II. II. Atkinson, Esq., to lies 
ter Amelia, youngcht daughter of the late Lictit 
R. Ilodgkinson, of the Madias Army. 

29. At Ainbala, 0 . R. Cleik, Esq., to Mr^. 
Mary Steuart. 

31. Paul Rayson, Esq., Cossiporc E.utory, to 
Anna, eldest daughter of the lale . 1 . P. Reynolds, 
Esq., .As-ist. Surg. Bengal Eslabllslnnent. 

Nov.Q. At CaUntta, Capt. W. A. Ludlow, l;Hh 

N. L, to Maiy .Anne, youngest d'lUghleT'^Of the 
late Major Fern’s, Hengal artillery. 

14. .At Calcutta, Capt. C. Dallas, of the artillery, 
to Eliza Helen, only daughter of Dr. Melis, ar- 
tillery. 

LA. .At Calcutta, Capt. N. J. Cumlic lege, to 
Fanny, youngest daugluer of \\ m. Knyvett, Esii,, 
of Hyde, Isle of Wight. 

Jjutely. At Calcutta, Capt. Henry Doveton, 
D. A. Com. (ten., to Grace Elizabeth, eldest daugh- 
ter of the late W. W. Hutihinson, Esip, and nleu' 
of Major G. llutchinaon, Bengal Engineers. 


DEATHS. 

Oet. 7 . At Mt'crut, Capt. T. .A. Vanrenen, ofthe 
horse artillery. 

10. At.SuUiinpore, Benares, of apoplexy, Major 
F. J. Spillor, 8tn regt. L.C. 

— At Neemuch, l.icut.-col. T. D. Steuart, Ibt 
regt. Light Cavalry. 

15. At Cawnpore, Ensign A. 11. Kennedy, of the 
1st regt. N.I. 

20. Mr, (Jeorge Williams, aged (5. 

22. At Calcutta, Miss J. .S. Joice, ward of the 
Upper Orphan Scluxil, aged 18. 

2.3. At (Jalcutta, Mrs. Eliz. Ann Judge, relict of 
the late Joseph Judge, Esq., aged 61 . 

— At Calcutta, Andrew Liddell, Esq., aged 29. 

25. At Khyook Phyoo, the lady of Major T. 
Dickenson, commissioner of Arrakan, aged .38. 

26. At Calcutta, James Kyd, ^sq., m.my years 
master-builder to the Hon. Company, aged 50. 

— At Calcutta, John Fountain, Esq., attorney- 
at-law, aged 3fj years. 

29. At Barrathporc, the lady of Dr. Row, 73d 
regt. N.I. 

•lo. At Balasore, Mary Henrietta, wife of E. Rep- 
ton, Esq., civil service. 

— ’At Calcutta, Jane Olivia, wife of Mr. Thomas 
Ostell, bookseller, aged 25. 

Nov. 7 Miss Eliza Frances Pcott, aged 21. 

6. At Howrah, Wm. Ambrose, Esq., aged 44. 

7 . .At Calcutta, Mr. F. Haycr, aged 45. 


To Soe/.— For London: Java, Symmetry, and 
SesoHris, quick despatch ; Theresa, 3d Dec.; 
Mountstuart Klphinstone and Baretto Junior, lii 
Dec. ; Repulse, 22d Dec. ; Richmond, Ist Jan. ; 
Duke of Bedford and Lord Hungerford, first week 
in Jan ; Robert Small, early In Jan.; True Briton. 
—For Liverpool : Bland, first week in Dec. t Eu- 
phrates, lOtliDec.; William and Duke of Lancaster. 

Pauengen per OHenC, for London: Mrs. Anstru- 
ther: Mrs. Wallich: Mrs. Craigie; Mrs. Towns- 
end; White; Misses Wallicnand Crommelln; 
Capt Scott Ueignolds, H. M. 49(11 Foot ; Capt. 
Telford, H.M. 9th Foot; Lieut. Brownrigg, H.M. 
9 th Foot; Lieut. James, 2 ht N.I.; William Wat- 
son, Esq.; three Misses Wallich, Stewart, and 
Dixon.— For the Cape ; Mra. Robertson j T. C. 
Robertson, Esq , C.S. ; Capt. Oowan, Beiwal Ar- 
tillery; Lieut. Van Heyihuysen, 29th N.L; two 
Masters Kdbertsun. 


Domliar. 

Shipping. Arrivals. 

CcT. 28. Pestonjee Bomanjee, Thompson, from 
London.— FortjIeW, Sly, from Calcutta.— Nov. <)• 
Boyne, Richardson, from London ; Bengal.— 9- 
Malabar, Voss, and Gilmore, Lindsay, both from 
London ; Bombay Packet, Garnock, from Liver- 
pool.— 9. Frances, Heath, and Orienf. Taylor, 
both firom Liverpool.— 10. / nnandale, Hill, worn 
Liverpool.— Underwood, from LlVer^)!- 
—13. Lady Feversham, Webster, from London; 
Hector, from Llanelly.— 20. Marquis ofHastingti 
Clarkson from London.— 22. Royal William, Fo- 
theringhara, from London ; Columbia, Hoot(m» 
from Lluwlly.— 24. Urania, Noakes, and Jwa 
KpoJt, Thoippson, both frwn Liverpool— 29* 
unula, from Llanelly.— Nlegmw, from Newcastle* 
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ASIATIC INTELLIGliNCi;. 


Calcutta, 

LAW. 

Insolvent Debtors Court, October 8. 

Balate of Alexander and Co. “-The Ad- 
vocate-general applied, on behalf of the 
Bank of Berigul, to be admitted to prove 
two sums of five lacs and two lacs of 
rupees, on the estate of Alexander and 
Co., the balance reinaininj;; unpaid of 
seventeen lacs advanced to the firm a little 
titn(‘ previous to their failure. A similar 
application was made some time a{,m in 
the matter of I'crgusson and (’o. The 
seventeen lacs were advanced by the 
Bank on twenty-seven promissory notes, 
the payment of which was guaranteed by 
Mackintosh and Co,, Fcrgusson and Co., 
and Criittenden and Co., who subse- 
quently made over Alexander and Co.’s 
securities to the Bank. 'I’he property 
has since been sold or redeemed, and the 
seven lacs, for which the Bank now 
apply, is the difference between the sum 
advanced and the amount realized by the 
sale or redemption of the property 
The learned counsel also applied for 
leave to prove Us. 8,28,282 on the same 
estate. This was a sum entirely distinct 
Irom the sevcnti'en lacs above noticed, 
and had been advanced to the late firm to 
enable them to carry on their business. 
The learned counsel stated that the Bank 
held several indigo-factories as security, 
the .working of which on the Bank’s ad- 
Miiices had realized a profit of Us. I, .50, 000. 
fie thought the Bank had a good claim to 
this profit : as the estate would not have 
been called on to pay the loss if any had 
occurred in working the factories, the as- 
signees had no claim to the profit. How- 
cl^er, the Bank were willing to deduct 
the amount of the profit from the sum 
advanced and prove fur the remainder. 

Kule nisi in both applications. 

On the 29th, a month’s further time 
Was allowed to the a.s^ignees to show 
cause against the order nisi. 

MISCELLANEOrS. 

THE JEVrOOR TRIALS. 

( Continued from p. 1.52. ) 

On the -ith July (the fourth day), the 
court re-assembled, when tlie deposition 
Manik Churid, taken 26tli AiigU'^t 
fB35, before Cupts. Tlioresby, Ludlow, 
and Cpnolly, was read; and, with the 
subsequent cross-examination and exaini- 
uation of individuals belonging to UIwur, 

reference had been made by Ma- 
Chund, recorded, with a view to their 
^tiatJourn, N.S. Voi..22. No. 88. 


use, in case of need, to invaliilnte the 
testimony of the majority of witnesses 
now summoned Irom IJlwur, in pursu- 
ance of the application of .^lanik Chund ; 
also, extract from cross-examination of 
IMiinik Chund, respecting the number of 
buhiils, and the individuals they carried 
(on his alleged journey to Ulwiir), read, 
and acknowledged .hy the prisoner to be 
correct and according to fact ; also, ex- 
tract from cniss-examinafion, shewing 
that Manik Chuiul kept lawk the names 
of the three copyists, .Moona Lai, Ju- 
giinnath, and Arut Ham, who have given 
evidence to his prcsc'iice at .Feypoor, on 
the. ‘hi June 18.3.5, when enumerating tlie 
names of writers who had been employed 
by him, though he afteiwards acknow- 
Icilgcd that they also had written for him; 
also, a letter from Cyan Chund to .Totha 
Harn (attributed to him from the liarid- 
writiiigand contents), w'hich wnis sent on 
to Agra, and found in the house of Hoo- 
kum (Jnmd. 'I’he following extract is 
recorded: “ Lnkshinnn Singh (thakoor 
of Choiiinoo, and sun of therawul) says, 

‘ If the time of our end is approaching, 
w'e wdll put to di'ath the four Sravugees 
(Deewan Uinur Chund, &c.) who are in 
confiiK'ment, before dying ourselves,’ Let 
it not happen that he shall have it in his 
power to put an end to tliese persons 
without our being able to prevent it: de- 
vise some sure moans in this niiitter.” 

Also, a letter from Jotha Harn to Hoo- 
kuin Chund, wTitten hy the hand of Man- 
geea Poorohit, secretary to the former at 
Dcosa, exhibited. The following extract 
is entered: “ Heceive rny blessing. — In- 
telligence has been leceived from Jey- 
poor, that on the 1.3th Soodi Srawun 
(8th July), S— ,♦ IJ— Dee— ,t Gya— 
Hajuo — ,§ these four individuals were 
placed in confinement, and guards were 
quartered at their houses. In the after- 
noon the thakoor (or rawul) assembled 
every one, and sending for tlie above- 
mentioned persons, told them, through 
Moona Lai, that they were all four pri- 
soners; that such was the order of the 
majee : having said this, he confined 
them.” 

Deposition of Mangrea Poorohit, at 
Deosa, before (’ujit. Thoresby and the va- 
keel of the Haj Jeypoor, w^as read.— Tfe 
deponent states that he was in the ser- 
vice of Sunghcc Jofha Ham; that he 
used to read the letters of his master to 
him, and write answers from his dicta- 
tion. He identifies several letters found 
among the papers of Hookum Chund as 

♦ Sivu La! Sahoo. ♦ Umur Chund Dj^an. 

1 Gyanjee Bugura 5 Kajoo LalChuodhurM. 

(2 E) 
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his own writing, viz. No. 17 of Agra 
Papers, containing the passage, “ I have 
read to him all that you have written re- 
garding the Governor Sahib, the Major 
Sahib, and Metcalfe Sahib,” which he 
read to Jotha llain ; No. 1 1 and No. 19 
of the same papers ; the latter, dated 12th 
June, contains this passage : “ Our good 
fortune has now approached us ; I have 
been in a state of trouble and perplexity, 
so that I could not write to you before.*’ 

A letter read, and the following extract 
is entered: — “On the 12th or 13th 1 
wrote and despatched a letter to NUnda ; 

I have also written other letters, both to 
the interior and to Slvu Laljce, but have 
not sent them, because of the dread that 
they might fall into the hands of some 
one, when I (or we) should assuredly 
suffer death. There is great cause for 
apprehension in the existence of his Ho- 
nour’s hand-writing; wherefore, Nundas 
letter was forwarded to Sivu Laljec, and 
the others wore not sent. Sivu Laljee 
gave the letter to Nunda, and he read it, 
and made the contents known in the inte- 
rior (of the palace).” 

No. 11 of Agra rapers,— a letter 
written under the same circumstances as 
the last, was read, and the following ex- 
tract from it recorded ; “ Wc have hardly 
lost office, and there is no want of money 
or adherents ; in short, there is no serious 
obstacle to our success whatever. See 
Gyanjee, the deewanjee’s son, and Ka- 
loo ttam, Sivu Laljee’s brother, 1 hear 
that it is said they are both gone to Cal- 
cutta; now, did they see you before 
starting, or did they proceed without 
coming near you? If the latter, you are 
to blame, for you ought to have sent for 
them, and given them encouragement, 
by telling them that, if they required 
money or servants, you would supply 
them ; and you should have ascertained 
many things from them, and told them 
much in return ” 

A letter of Jiiwahir Singh, son of ChU 
mun Singh, written to his father, and, by 
the latter, forwarded to Ueosa and Agra, 
or to Agra direct (found in the house of 
Hookum Chund), exhibited and read, as 
follows:— 

“ Receive my salutation. I despatched 
my foster-brother to you with intelligence 
yesterday, and conclude that be has 
arrived. Yesterday, when aiwut one and 
a-half puhurs of the day had passed, the 
following events occurred. Three wounds 
were given with a sword to the Bura Sa- 
hib, Alves Sahib, as he was mounting his 
elephant at the Surdkee Deorhee ; two of 
them through his hat; the third, which 
was slight, on the forehead ; he got into 
a palkee, and went away. Mr. Blake 
seized the man who Imd made use" of his 
sword, and having tied his hands behind 
him, and thrown him upon a ebarpaee, 


was taking him to the garden (residency), 
when a crowd collecting, effected his re- 
lease, and gathered round Mr. Blake, 
who fled to the mundur of the poorahiu 
jee, which he would have entered at once, 
but the door of it being shut, he brought 
his elephant alongside of a balcony, and 
then, with the aid of one of the pillars, 
leaped inside. The mob had thrown 
spears and stones upon the road, and now 
they breached tlie wall and got into the 
mundur, where they killed the Sahib and 
his umbrella-bearer: two chuprassees and 
a spearman were killed in the bazar : so 
that five lives were lost, and the Bura 
Sahib went away wounded, as well as two 
or three men more. Intelligence of a 
sword having been used went to them* in 
the Sookhniwas, and suspicion and dis- 
trust arose among them. Thus Purme- 
shur ordered all for the best ! Imme- 
diately that information of what had 
occurred was received, Rawuljee ran out, 
and he had got as far as the brazen door.f 
\vhen word was brought to him that the 
uproar t had cea'-ed, and all was quiet, on 
which he turned into the Surbutha ( Dee- 
wan Khami, within, and facing the Surd- 
kee Deorhee). All hurried away except- 
ing the inoosahibs (members of the coun- 
cil), who remained alone : — our Rao 
(Ilunwunt Singh), thakoor of Oonyara, 
and the son of the thakoor of Julaee, &c., 
in all six, stayed. On hearing that a 
sword had been used, I left my house, 
with 200 men, nnd causing the outer gate 
to be opened, proceeded to the Poor- 
beean-kee- Deorhee. § Rawuljee was in- 
formed that the son of Chimun Sing, 
with .300 men, had arrived, and that they 
w'ere breaking open the gate ; upon which 
he sent this message to our own Rao 
(Hunwunt Singh), * these are all your 
adherents, who are forcing the gate ; for- 
bid them, or, as a consequence of this 
disturbance, the plunder of the town will 
very probably ensue.’ Then Bhueroojee 
and Sirdh Mul were sent to me at the 
Poorbeean-kee- Deorhee, and they tola 
me that they were directed to deliver the 
following message (by Rao Hun want 
Singh ) : ‘ I am perfectly at my ease here ; 
take all your men away, and sit down near 
the new mundur.’ He has spoken these 
words, and charged you most solemnly to 
obey his orders, they added. I went anu 
sat down at the appointed place. Alniu 
the third puhur, he (Rao Hunwun 
Singh) came to me, and asking tne u 
had come on foot, told me to mount m 

• The thakoors who had remained after the 

doorin tEe waU between the palace and .Sur- 

^'i^Thp commotion that took place 
instance when Mamr Alvw wm woundrt, » 
when he, and Mr. Blake after him, left the sur 

Gateway* between the Trlpolya and Surdkee- 
Deorhee. 
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horse, and go away; I accordingly came 
home, and when .five ghurrees of the 
night were gone, dined. Now, all is up 
here ! Within a short time some other 
sinister event must occur, for the founda- 
tion is laid, and a general commotion will 
ensue. Another, an untoward event, 
occurred yesterday. All the majees had 
assembled in the Sookhniwas, and after 
the Firungees had gone away, the others 
fell upon and beat the Majee Sahib, who 
received a great many slaps on the face ; 
but, by tlie tdcssing of Purrncshur, her 
life was spared; and, fortunately, the 
Iloozoor (the young raja) was not in the 
Sookhniwas, but in his mother’s apart- 
ments. Fomentations and other reme- 
dies were applied, and they hiive effected 
a cure. They questioned the man (that 
wounded the agent to the Governor-gene- 
ral ), who told them that he was a Tuwur, 
of the district of Jeeloo ; but that his an- 
cestors, five generations back, had quitted 
that part of the country, and he now 
resided at Mularna Kuneeareepoora ; that 
formerly he v\us in service at Kuiithuni- 
hor, and at present remained itii Dee- 
wan Uinur Chnnd, He was then asked 
at whose bidding he had acted thus ; and, 
at first he said, that he had done it of his 
own accord; but when pressed for his 
motive, he answered, ‘ The Sahib went 
into the Sookhniwas alone,* on which 
account, the Sravugees used to say among 
themselves, in the inimdur, that the ho- 
nour of the Kuchwahas was gone; that 
was iny reason for doing it : but why do 
yoii ask these questions of me? All the 
Sravugees and all tiie men of the sirdais 
Were my abettors, only they all hung back 
at the moment of action, and of iny own 
party of four, 1 alone was left. The act 
was done at the instigation of others; 
measures of another kind were tried first, 
and at last this was resorted to.' He 
merely repeats what he has been told : 
among other things, he said : ‘ If I had 
not done this deed, Raw'uljee would have 
been sacrificed.’- Date Jeth Soodi 9th, 
1892 (5th June 1835).— P.S. 1st. There 
is much strictness observed with regard to 
letters and papers of all kinds at I he gates 
and elsewhere, tjierefore, when you write, 
make use of the inverse character. Do 
not forget this injunction. Mcgli Singh 
is not yet arrived. P. S 2d. They gave me 
leave to depart five days ago, hut I ma- 
naged by some means or other to stay 
here ; first, on account of its being Wed- 
nesday; and then because I wanted 
camels ; now I will say distinctly, ‘ I 
shall not go at present, w'llhngly ; though 
*f you insist on my going, whether I will 
or not, I cannot help myself.’ ” 

No. 43 of Agra Papers. — Letter, the 
hand- writing of which is recognised as 
that of Chiinun Singh, an illegitimate son 
• This never took place. 


of the uncle, and adopted lather of Rao 
Hunwunt Singh, of the Munohurpoor 
(it probably went to Deosa and thence to 
Agra), is read:— 

“ Receive my salutation. Your letter 
has arrived, and I have perused its con- 
tents. You say that whatever there was 
to write you have communicated, keeping 
notliing hack ; that you have forwarded 
the several despatches to Metcalfe Sa- 
hib, and the other gentleman, also to 
Alves Sahib ; and that you think instruc- 
tions ot a favourable nature will now come; 
likewise that he (the agent to the Gover- 
nor-general) will speak to the purpose ; 
that you have spared no labour, and have 
resorted to every possible means, though 
the result must rest with Purineshur: the 
latter is true, but exertions well directed 
give .success, therefore be not wanting in 
this essential. You request that a com- 
munication may be made to the inteiior : 
there is as much vigilance preserved in 
that quarter as ever, hut there is no fall- 
iiig off in the firmness of the Majee Sa- 
hib ; she had rather die than depart from 
her w'ord. 'J'he wretch (the llawul)- is 
doing his utmost to vex and annoy her, 
and to lead astray and separate from her 
all the other ranees ; but she pos.sesse.s 
strength of mind, and is resolute. Six or 
seven days ago, the Sahib came to the 
Sookhniwas, sent every one* aw'ay, and 
conversed* with the Majee* during four* 
ghurrees (an hour and a-lialf) : an account 
of this, and of the Rawul’s success, after 
the departure of the Sahib, in deceivii g 
all the other magees, the devvureejee, 
chaw'urcejee, &c. ; of the closing the 
Deoihee as far as tlie outer large door ; 
and afterwards the ajjproacli of certain 
siidars; and wliat was then said on both 
sidi's, fame written at length from Jey- 
poor (in a letter from Chimun Singh’s 
son, Jiiwuhir Singh), and wks sent on to 
you immediately ; so that, from the pe- 
rusal ot that pa))cr, you will be aware of 
the whole. The Sahib and Majee Sahib 
conversed on the bust of terms, and the 
former said, in snbstunee : ‘ You are mis- 
tress here; whatever it maybe your plea- 
sure to order will be done ; and in-struc- 
tions to this effect have been received trom 
the Sudur. 'Ihe llawul was exceedingly 
displeased w'ith this result, imagining that 
it was all over w ith his de.sigiis.’f On 
the 8th, the Sahib came again to the 
Sooklniiwas, and the Majee Sahib and 
other majees were all present. The Sa- 
hib, they say, paid this visit for the pur- 
pose of settling the previous dispute, 
which has been mentioned. Blake Sahib 
accompanied the Bura Sahib; and the 
four muosubibs, and all the other sirdars 
also came to the Sookhniwas on this 
• This is a misrepresentation of a real durbar in- 
tervlw entirely without foundation and 

contrary to facts. 
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occasion. When the day had ri'ien a 
puhur and a quarter (about 9 o’clock), 
the Sahib, faking his departure, went out 
by the Surdkee Deurhee, and was stand- 
ing by his elephant that was kneeling, 
when he suddenly received three sword 
wounds; two of tiiem through the hat, 
and one, which was slight, upon the fore- 
head. A letter, giving an account of this 
event, with the murder of Blake Sahib, 
and the death of a spearman, three chu- 
prasees, and an umbrella-bearer,' has come 
from thence, and is sent tor your perusal. 
A city mob surrounded and killed the 
gentleman, Blake Suhib, and all those 
men. The Bura Sahib was wounded at 
the Deurhee, and from that place the cry 
issued ‘ kill ’ (or strike), ‘ don’t let go 
away;’ upon which the people iti the 
streets, including even brahmuns,* acted 
as they did. At the very moment the 
Bum Sahib was wounded, accordingly us 
it had been previously concerted, cry was 
raised in the way proposed.f All the other 
ranees had assembled in the Sookhniwas, 
where they beat the Majee soundly ; the 
latter was a good deal hurt, but fomenta- 
tions were applied, and her life was saved. 
This act appears plainly to have been 
brought about by that Burun-sunkur (the 
Rawul, that worthless man). Huri knows 
it to be so. This is an atiocioiis alfair. 
That the agent should l>e thus wounded 
in front of the Deorhee (the Rawul), and 
that he should have dishonoured the 
Majee, the mother of the son, through 
. the agency of others : such olTettces, suffi- 
cient to cause the loss of the Raj, and 
the expulsion of the Kuchhwahus and 
Mootsuddees, will have proceeded from 
him (the liawul). It seems to me, that 
now the English will be disgusted with 
him; tlierefore. whatever you have to 
write to Metcalfe Salnb regarding the late 
events, be sure to write and despatch 
speedily-, and, as Alves Salnb has sur- 
vived here, write to him also what there is 
to be said. Write in such a strain, that 
the atrocities shall be attributed directly 
to him (the Rawul), and that such in- 
structions on the report of this affair may 
be received from the Sudur, that the 
wretch may this time be utterly ruined, 
when all obstacles will be removed to 
you. But if, when all this blood has 
been shed, he should still keep his place, 
he will then become tirmly fixed; do not 
therefore falter in your exertions to con- 
vey full inipressions to the Sahib Log and 
the Sudur. With regard to what you 
write about the cash, valuables, &c., the 

* Brahmans are here specified, because they 
were the enemies of Jotna Ram, as if to show, 
what excellent management there had been. 

t The precise origin of the preconcerted cry is 
not described, but It must have proceeded from 
the conspiraton; and the writer of this ietter ap- 
pears to have known that it had been planned, 
and that those to whom he was wriling would 
know by whom. 


adage concerning fortune is true enough* 
fortune will do what an enemy cannot 
effi'ct ; hut you will see that if Purrne. 
shurjee is favourably disposed, and this 
wretch gets his lace blackened^ all the 
property will be forthcoming from the 
various places of deposit. By the assis- 
tance of I'urmcshiir, every thing becomes 
practicable, tlwrefore be easy in your 
mind, ( Four lines are here torn of). 

“ P S. Give my blessing to Chiriinjee 
(Futili Lai). You will learn wliat has 
been done from these letters : do not be 
troubled in mind, but remain collected, 
for with the help of Purmeshur every 
thing is feasible.’* 

Evidence respecting the disappearance 
of Gyan Ghimd, son of Deewan Umur 
Chund ; Mohunjee, brother of Sivu Lai 
Salioo, and Kluloo Ram, brother of Sivu 
Lai Sahoo, viz. that they absconded when 
the prisoners Umur Chund ami Sivu Lai 
were first placed under surveillance on 
Kus])icion, before they were closely con- 
fined ; given by Thakoor Jutun Sing and 
Lala Seeta Ram. 

The court being now in possession of 
p much evidence available tis it has been 
judged requisite to bring forward for the 
substantiation of the charges under inves- 
tigation, the prisoners are told to say 
what they please in their defence, and call 
for their Jeypoorce witnesses, most of 
whom have been summoned through a 
hurkaru of Capt. Thoresby, with the as- 
sistance of a hurkaru of the Raj ; which 
plan was adopted, to prevent mistakes, 
and leave no opening for the prisoners to 
assert that they had been dealt with un- 
fairly. 

riie prisoners speak sometimes simul- 
taneously, at times severally, but their 
remarks are very incoherent, and a.s they 
cannot be induced by the court to ob- 
serve any thing like order and method, 
there is some difficulty in deducing from 
their random declamations any definite 
points; but at length Manik Chund de- 
clares that he left Jeypoor for Ulwur on 
the 7th of Jeth, Rudi 1892 (19th May 
1836), and that his witnesses from Ulwur 
would depose to his having been in that 
city. Deewan Umur Chund acknow- 
ledged nothing,— neither depositions, do- 
cuments, oral evidence, nor the court or 
its proceedings. Sivu Lai has nothing 
particular to say, but denies all guilt. 

Witnesses of Deewan Umur Chund. 

Rooroo Malec. lias been a servant of 
Deewan Umur Chund for ten years. Was 
formerly attached to the new temple in 
the Chorvokan-ka-MuhulIu ; but for about 
two years past, from this date, has been 
fixed at the old temple near the Deewan’s 
dwelling-house, in' the Muneeana-ka- 
rusta. Never met Manik Chund any 
where except in the street. There were 
no soldiers in the temple, and uo watch 
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was kept there at any time. Occasion- 
ally, when Manik Chund came to wor- 
ship at the temple, on an Ushtumu or 
Chuodus (8th or J4th of the half month), 
may have seen him ; but it was seldom ; 
and deponent did not often go to the Dee- 
wan’s dwelling-house. Does not know 
Gopal Singh or Futih Singh, and cannot 
tell any thing about them. The Dhurra 
Salu is close to the mundur ; some per- 
sons of low degree and women live in it, 
paying hire for their lodging ; but well- 
conditioned people never go there. The 
Deewan scarcely ever went into the Dhu- 
rum Salu. Gopal Singh, Futih Singh, 
Ram Singh, and Rutiiii Singh, did not 
remain in the Dhurni Salu, and deponent 
never saw them anywhere else. Depo- 
nent went to ("hatsoo previously to the 
Gun-Gor (16th March). There were 
soldiers sent to the mundur, to take care 
of it, sometimes before that. Deponent 
staid away seven or eight days only, and 
returned before the Gun-Gor (kith 
March), when the sipahees were gone. 
They must have been gone, because they 
did not show themselves ; they had been 
stationed at the temple four or five days 
at the time deponent started for Chatsoo, 
as mentioned. It w^as about two months 
after the death of the late Muharaj that 
deponent first saw them. They lodged 
in a muhul over the doorway. Is posi- 
tive that no sipahees were seen by him at 
the temple after the Gun-Gor {16th 
March). Deponent’s duty at tlio temple 
is to take care of the shoes of tliose who 
visit it, and sweep the floors outside the 
inner apartment of the temple. The 
Shastrus were read twice a day, morning 
and evening, for about tw’o ghurrie.s each 
time, and four or five person.s ii.sed to at- 
tend,* The Deewan often came, for a 
ghurree or so, to hear the Shastrus read, 
hut did not sit late. Sivu lial did not vi.sit 
the temple except on very extraordinary 
occasions, nor did he go to tlie other 
temple of tlie Deewanjee. Had heard 
that he did not go to the latter temple 
Irom friends who were stationed there. 
Deponent al.'so'adds, of his own accord, 
that Gyanjee, lJuguro, and Ilajoo liUl 
Shah nevi'i- came to the temple. 

Motee Lai, reader of the Shastrus . — 
Read at the temple daily in the evening, 
before the rest in the city. Has gone to 
the temple to read the Shastrus since Sra- 
wun (August) lust, but did not reach 
there befpre that month. 

Dadoo Punthee Futih Ilam. — Is aged, 
hlirid, and very deaf; lodges in theMubuI 
over the gate of the Deewan’s temple, and 
obtains his food by alms. Some four or 
nve persons come to hear the Shastrus 
r^ad in the temple. Formerly ten, fifteen, 


or twenty used to attend occasionally. 
Cannot say whether the Deewan frequent- 
ed the temple in consequence of his phy- 
sical faculties being greatly impaired; 
Sonjee Pandeo Sravugee is the poojaree 
of the temple. 

Sonjee Pandeo Sravugee. — Is servant 
of Deewan Umur Chund, and performs 
duties in the temple as poojuree ; sweeps 
the inner part of it, and does- other work 
there. The inner temple is closed when 
one puhiir of night has past ; the outer 
rooms are always open. I’o the best of 
bis knowledge, Motee I.al (the second 
witness), has read the Shastrus there of 
an evening for three years past. Trilok 
Jee Punsarec, Clmndjee Chadoowar, Sali- 
grain, liimscU; and Motee Lai, reader, 
attend the meetings, and no one else. 
There were four or five soldiers at the 
temple in Chiiet, Dupsakh,and Jeth 1892. 
I'liey were sometimes changed. Does not 
know why they remained there. They 
belonged to Madhoopoor; came about 
pjiy an<l other matters. A good many men 
were accustomed to go backwards and 
forwards lietween Madhoopoor and Jey- 
poor, and they imt up at the temple over 
the doorway. 'I'lic four sipaliees were 
present the night before the 4-th June. 
They did not keep watch, and deponent 
does not know who they were. Is not 
acquainted with Manik Chund, and knows 
nothing of Gopal Singh, Ram Singh, Uu- 
tun Singh, or Futih Singh. Should not 
r(*cogni.se them if he saw them. 

Eesa, munihar, or bracelet manufac- 
turer. — Lives near the temple. This was 
k(‘pt open, and the readings in it lasted 
till one piihnr of niglit was gone. Occa- 
.sionally the party rose later, and the lec- 
tures sometimes continued till midnight, 
and were accompanied with singing ; such 
was the practice on the Ilth of each half 
month. In general, only women and 
children us(‘(l to attend. To the heat of 
his knowledge, lie never saw sipahees at 
the temple ; and believes they were sta- 
tioned over the gateway. Deewan Umur 
Chund and Gyanjee used to attend. Sivu 
Lai, Ilajoo Lai, and Gyanjee Iluguro 
never once came. Never went inside the 
gateway, being a Mohammedan. 

Evidence called by Manik Chund. 

Uhhuee Chund Bhaosa, Sravugee, re- 
siding in the same miihulu : — out of work 
tor the last year and a half. Sometimes 
obtains employment for a short time, but 
is miserably poor. Distantly connected 
with Manik Chund, and lives close to his 
house in Jeypoor; saw Manik Chund set 
off for UIwur, on 7th Budi Jetli, with 
Hansooka-ka-Quheela, and did not see 
him again till he was brought back a pri- 
soner. Knows nothing more respecting 
Manik Chund or his movements. 

Dhun Raj, teekee-waJii (maker of tee- 
kas). — Is distantly related to Manik 
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Chund. Lives in a chouk of the same 
house. Knows that Manik Chund left 
Jeypoor for Ulwur on 7th Budi Jeth, and 
that he dame to Jeypoor to have the 
Skastrus copied, but cannot tell when he 
arrived, nor how long he remained; it 
may have been two or four months. Saw 
him at the Hoolee, and in Biistakh, and 
Jeth Budi. Can tell nothing more about 
him. 

Sivu Lai, Brahman, is acquainted with 
astrology. Was consulted respecting the 
departure of Manik Chund from Jeypoor, 
and told him not to start on 7th Budi, 
Jetlj 189Si. Cannot tell whether he did 
set out or not, but heard that he was gone, 
a day or two afterwards, from children in 
the street. The stars were unpropitious, 
therefore he had forbidden him to go on 
Jeth Budi 7th. Manik Chund’s nativity 
document is in the possession of depo- 
nent. 

Chuenoo Patunec, Sravugee. — Saw 
Manik Chund set off for Ulwur on the 
morning of 7th Budi Jeth ; his mother 
and daughter were seated in a buhul, and 
Manik Chund liimself was- following on 
foot. Saw him walking; knows nothing 
more regarding him. 

Hur Lai Bhaosa, Sravugee. — Heard 
that Manik Chund set off for Ulwur on 
7th or 8th Budi Jeth, but did not see him 
start, being ill in bed at the time ; lu‘ard 
that his mother and daughter had gone, 
and tliat his wife and son remained be- 
hind. 

Motee Lai Patunce, Sravugee. — Saw 
Manik Chund, with mother and daugh- 
ter, start on the morning of 7th Budi 
Jeth ; they W'ere all seated on one buhul ; 
saw them within a few paces of their own 
door; Manik Chund was then upon the 
buhul, with his mother and daughter. He 
went to Ulwur with the family of Haii- 
sookee. 

^ Lukshmun Das Bhao.sa, Sravugee, va- 
keel of Bhurt Singltjee, tlmkoor of Luda- 
na.— -Is related distantly to Manik Chund, 
and resided in the same muhullu. — Mu- 
nik Chund, with mother and daughter, 
started for Ulwur on 7th Budi Jeth 1892; 
the mother and daughter w ere sitting in 
the buhul ; Manik Chund followed on 
foot ; he had come to Jeypoor to get the 
•Shastrus transcribed; docs not know 
when Jie came from Ulwur for that pur- 
pose. 

Heera Lai Bhaosa, Sravugee.— Manik 
Chund', with mother and daughter, set off 
for Ulwur on 7th Budi Jeth, when four 
ghurrees of day w’ere gone. Deponent 
saw them, from a distance, start; Manik 
Chund was in a hired buhul; he was by 
the side of it ; he follow'ed it with a stick 
in his band. Manik Chund returned to 
his house after having 'gone a few paces ; 
deponent then went to take his meal, and 
did not see Manik Chund again; there- 


fore knows not when he rejoined the hu- 
hul; does not know how long he had 
been at Jeypoor when he w'ent to Ulw'ur. 
There is only the road between the two 
houses ; but deponent cannot speak as to 
tile number of months Manik Chund had 
been at Jeypoor, nor on what business he 
came. Manik Chund’.s mother and daugh- 
ter w'ent to Ulwur, his wife did not go. 

Manik Chund throughout declined pro- 
posing, from himself, any questions to 
ins wiUiesses. 

The court now proceed to declare their 
sittings suspended until such time as the 
attendance of the witnesses summoned 
from Ulwur can be had, or certain infor- 
mation respecting them shall arrive. 

When the prisoners have retired, be- 
fore the court rises, a small red hag is 
produced, and papers taken out of it are 
read aloud, as loliows : — 

“ This bag was found upon the ground 
near the Majecka bagh by an out-door 
servant. Upon the hag is fixed a piece of 
paper, containing a direction to deliver it 
to the gentleman from Neemuch, for do- 
ing which a reward of Us. KX) should be 
given to the finder. Within the bag is a 
long address to the gentleman from Nee- 
much, much in’ the strain of the paper 
picked up in camp near Sanganer. 'J'he 
liand-writing appears clearly to be that of 
Cyan Chund, son of Umur Chund, though 
somewhat disguised. This document is 
not worth translating, but the following 
are specimens of its style:— that the per- 
sun to whom it is addressed is called upon 
to make the Majec absolute, if he have 
come here by older of the Biitish Govern- 
inent ; that the Rawul has collected tlie 
Jeypoor army in the neighbourhood, with 
the intention of observing the present 
proceedings; should the Buneeas be 
found guilty, he will remain quiet ; but in 
case of himself being taxed in any way, 
he purposes cutting off the heads of seve- 
ral gentlemen ; if suc'h an event actually 
take place, you will again perhaps charge 
the crime to the ruyuts ; he will assuredly 
commit another atrociously treacherous 
act, through the means of Lukshmun 
Singh; the llajpoot vill perpetmte the 
murders, and the ruyuts will suffer ; the 
Bawul has threatened and driven away all 
the witnesses of Manik Chund ; the Ra- 
wul will put to death any one who gives 
evidence openly, for which reason some 
score of letters have been thrown down 
privily, but nobody has paid attention to 
their contents. The Bura Sahib has re- 
ceived from the Rawul three lacs of ru- 
pees, wherefore he yields to him in all 
things, and conceals the facts connected 
with the death of Mr. Blake.” 

The address is of great length, and is 
filled with the most puerile and obvious, 
but malignant and atrocious, felsehoods. 

On the fifth day (July li>), before the 
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prisoners were sent for, a piece of paper, 
covered with ciphers, was exhibited to the 
court, and the interpretation of the writing: 
read, as also the depositions of several 
persons connected with the circumstances 
attending the discovery of this note, which 
appears to have been written by Gyan 
Chiind, from his place of concealment in 
the city, to the family of Seth Muni Ram, 
at Muthura.* 

A daughter of Deewan UmurChund is 
married to Lukhshmee Chund, one of 
the sons of Muni Ram, as noticed to the 
court. 

Two of the prisoners, Deewan L'mur 
Chund and Manik Chund, are brought 
into court ; the third, Sivu Lai Sahoo, is 
reported to have remained behind for a 
short time, in consequence of being rather 
unwell. 

The w’itnesses summoned from Ulwur 
are stated to be in attendance in the 
Ilagh. Doolue Chund Sah, TIansooka 
Sravugee, is sent for, and examined at 
considerable length, with reference to all 
that he knows of his alleged servant, Ma- 
nik Chund; with the various incidents 
relating to the visit of the latter to Jey- 
poor, when in his service, and his asserted 
return to Ulwur, in company of the family 
of Doolue Chund. 

The following deposition of Manik 
Chund, taken 26th August 1835, before 
('apts. Thoresby and Ludlow, and Lieut. 
Conolly, was read ; — 

“ In my eleventh or twelfth year, while 
my father was alive, I entered the house 
of Deewan Urnur Chund, Sravugee. The 
Deewan, from jiious motives, gave me 
two years’ education under brahmans, and 
required no work from me for that period; 
afterwards he began to use my service. I 

• These documents, though not of much im- 
porlBnce, were shown to the court on account of 
the concern taken in the transaction referred to in 
the depositions, by Roroo Malee, one of the wit- 
nesses who had been examined on the part of Dce- 
waii Umur (’hund. 

The following note was written in numerical ci- 
phers, which have been interpreted by study. It 
was found uiion Chcema Brunmun, (Juasid, from 
Muthura. 

Receive my' salutation. The messenger has 
arrived, and I have communicated what was writ- 
ten, so be at ease on tliat point. Juet Ramjcc .Sa- 
hoo (father of the prisoner Sivu Lai Sahoo), died 
on Tliursday, the!)th of the second Usarh. There 
Is great search made for me liere, and I have little 
chance of escaping? but should I succeed in effect- 
ing my retreat, I will come to yon. They have 
cut off all communication with the Deelan (I j, and 
to gain access is impraciieable. The servants also 
cannot go about. Write to Metcalfe Sahib respci t- 
•ng the matter, in order that good may ensue from 
your so doing. Is tliere any tiling known about 
the movements of Metcalfe Sahib, and when he is 
likely to come? Send some certain intelligence 
that may sijlisfy my mind. Askof C'humpa Laljee 
and Baeejee what the Surishtu is with regard to 
attire, and prepare the dresses for both sethaness 
according to their instructions, writing the parti- 
culars hither. Dated 12ih of 2d Usarh, Budi (loth 
’tuly). You have desired that the messenger 
•hnuld receive Rs. 3; I have given him R8.2, and 
you must pay him one more when he returns.” 

the Sunghees; or it may be Deewan 


continued in some degree a student my- 
self, but tauglit other boys, and perform, 
ed personal service to the Deewan, bring- 
ing him water to drink, &c. At this time 
he )^vc me Rs. 2 monthly; when I had 
attained my fifteenth year, and became in- 
telligent, he allowed me Rs. 4 a month. 
He gave this for a year or two, and then 
made me keeper of his household ac- 
counts, on an allowanee of Rs. 6 or Rs. 7 
per mensem. For two years I held the 
latter office, then the Deewan appointed 
to it one Bijue Duttu Kaeth, and em 
ployed me to write potees and read, and 
as a personal attendant, on the same 
monthly pay of Rs. 6 or Rs. 7. Seven 
or eight years ago, lie made me asamee of 
the Deewance Kntcbery, on Rs. 12 a 
month; my work in this office wa.s to 
write dates and endorsements on deeds of 
lands bestowed by the Raj in present or 
in charity. This was rightly Deewan 
Umur Cbiind’s duty, but he made it over 
to me. The Deewance kutcherry is on 
the east side of the Surd Deorhee. Be- 
sides this, I used to sit liy the Deewan 
when he rend the potees, and to perform 
any household service that he required of 
me. My allowance of Rs. 12 per men- 
sem was given me as wages ; and I re- 
ceived, in lieu of cash, a grajit upon the 
village of Pucheita-ka-bnd. I found my- 
self in every thing. Sometimes, on occa- 
sions of sorrow or rejoicing, the Deewan 
gave me presents ; and in years when the 
crop.s failed, he allowed me Rs. 8 or 
Rs. 10 cash per mensem. In those days 
a tapusee of the Jain caste, Piirmhuns, 
had come to Jeypoor; with him the Dee- 
wan sent me and Purina to Lai Patosse, 
Sravugee, to Girnarjee (a place of wor- 
ship), which is distant 3(K)kos from Jey- 
poor. The tapusee accompanied us fifty 
or sixty kos on the way, and then quitted 
us, of his own accord ; hut I and Punna 
Lai going on to Girnarjee, worshipped 
and returned. It was in the beginning of 
the month Chiiet Sumhut 1889, that we 
started on this pilgrimage, and we return- 
ed (to Jeypoor) in the end of Usarh of the 
same year. At the latter period the Dee- 
wan was at Madhoopoor, but hts son 
Gyanjee (Chund) was at Jeypoor, so I 
served him. Afterwards, news coming 
that the Deewan was ill, Gyanjee repaired 
to Madhoopoor, and I accompanied him ; 
we went in the month Usoj. When the 
Deewan recovered, he returned to Jey- 
poor, and I came \\ifh him ; Gyanjee re- 
mained at Madhoopoor. After this my 
mother became very ill, on which account 
my attendance on the Deewan was irre- 
gular, and in the month Usarh of Sum- 
but 1890, he dismissed me. I remained 
in Jeypoor, and gained my livelihood by 
writing potees. In the month Magshu 
(five months after dismissal), I entered 
the service of Fatih Chund Giinitwal. 
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Twenty-five days after I became his ser- 
vant, he went to Tijara ; but before set- 
ting out, he gave me money for my ex- 
penses, and said, ‘ having trinscribed and 
revised the Chundrika and other potces, 
come to me dt Tijara when I send for 
you.’ He altogether gave me Rs. 70 as a 
present to pay my debts ; Rs. 25 for two 
months’ wages in advance, at Rs. 12. 8 as. 
per mensem, and R. 1 (or the purchase 
of paper on which to write the potces. 
He wrote from 'I'ijara to call me ; so, in 
the month Chuet Surabiit 1890, I, my 
father-in-law, and my servant Kalya, 
started from this with one camel, and on 
the road we hired a carrier. Our first 
march was to Nailu, our second to Sain- 
thul, and third to Buswa. At Buswa, 
Fatih Chund’s gomashtu, the son of Faim 
Raj, received me; his father had gone 
into the district on busiticss, but he re- 
turned, and they together kept me two or 
three days; then giving me a man to 
accompany me, they sent me on after the 
third puhur of day had passed, and 1 pro- 
ceeded to Rajgurh. From Rajgurh 1 
travelled to Malakhera village, where I 
ate bread, and then went on one and a- 
half cos to another village, where I slept; 
I do not know the name of the latter 
village, but remember that the water of 
its well was very good. From that vil- 
lage I journeyed to Ulwur, and Jiaving 
there eaten bread in the house ot Nirba 
Ram Chuodhuree, I proceeded, and put 
up in a small village, the name of which 
I do not know, near a garden, six cos 
from Ulwur. Thence 1 travelled to IVIoo- 
sha Khera village, and halted; and on 
the tliird day, I reached Tijara, where I 
lived with Futih Chimd. Afterwards, on 
the second of Jeth Soodi, Futih Chuiid 
having hired a tattoo for me, sent me 
away in company with Hur Lai Gudgwal 
(who rode in his own buhul), after giving 
me the following instructions. ‘ Go via 
Ulwur to Buswa, and if Doolue Chund, 
Ram Rutun, and Chutur Bhooj propose 
keeping you three or four days, stay with 
them.’ So, leaving Tijara. 1 rested at 
Buhadoorpoora-ka-Dera, and thciice tra- 
velled to Ulwur. At Ulwur, Uix>lue 
Chund and Ram Rutu met me, and said, 

* Stay with us, on this understanding, 
that if Futih Chund writes fur you from 
Tijara, you will retuni to him at Tijara; 
or if he desires you to go on to Buswa, 
you will proceed thither.’ After this, 
Futih Chund wrote to me, ' If these 
persons (the three above-named/ wished 
to keep you, stay at your ease with them, 
and come to me when I semi for you,* 
so I remained witli Doolue Chund ; but 
I said to him, ‘ If Futih Chund sends 
for me, I will go. ’ At Doolue Chund^s 
I taught children. In the month Usoj, 
Doolue Chund said, ‘ Go to Jeypoor, 
transcribe, and bring here some potees.’ 


He gave me Rs. 90 for my living in Ul- 
wur, and Rs. 160 for. my expenses at 
Jeypoor; also Rs. 100 for the actual 
transcription of the potees— the Byakurn, 
Kab, and tliose of the Sravugee faith. So 
1 travelled to Rajgurh, and there sitting 
myself in the ruth of Chutoor Bbopj. I 
came with him to Jeypoor, in the month 
Usoj. Arrived at Jeypoor, I transcribed 
the potee, and revised them. While 1 
was so engaged, Doolue Chund wrote 
two or three times to call me, but I went 
not. When the potees were written, in 
the month Bysakh, I made ready to go 
to Ulwur. At that time I said to the 
Deewan (Umnr Chund), ‘ give me a 
buluil ;’ he replied, ‘ 1 will give you one 
to take to Ulwur.’ So, on the 6th of 
the month Bysakh Budi. at night, I was 
packing up the potees, when my apart- 
ment caught fire. God knows how it 
happened ! An uproar arose, and Ubhue 
Chund Pandyo, coining from another 
lioiise by the roof, extinquished the fire 
with water. Some of my papers and 
clothes were wetted by the water poured 
in, therefore T did not set out for Ulwur 
that day. I had procured a purwaria for 
the road from the Rawul, through Bijue 
Ram Pandyo. Five or seven days alter 
tlie fire, having packed the potees in two 
bundles, 1 sent them to Ulwur, m Han- 
suoka’s buhul, and wrote that I was 
coming. Doolue Cluind’s mother, who 
was in .Teypqor, said, ‘ Go with me 
so having liired a buhul, on the 7th of 
Jeth Budi I set out for Ulwur, with ray 
mother, my daughter, and one servant, in 
company with five buhiils belonging to 
Doolue Chund’s family : there was also 
another buhul in coiui-any. At the Ghat- 
ka durwaza the customs’ otlicers looked 
at the buhul. We proceeded when four 
ghurrees of the day had passed, halted at 
Jamdoolee to eat, and went on to a place 
six cos from Jeypoor, at which we halted 
when two or four ghurrees of night had 
elapsed. Starting early the next morn- 
ing, I ate bread in the village Piirasoolee, 
which is twelve cos from Jeypoor, and 
then going on to the village Muhesera, 
which is eighteen cos from Jeypoor, I put 
up when four ghurrees of night had passed. 
Again, starting early, 1 journeyed to a 
place called Goodha, which is twenty-two 
cos from Jeypoor and five from Muhe- 
sera; I there alighted under a peepul 
tree near the village, ate bread, and went 
on in the cool to Buswa, where I halted, 
when four ghurrees of night were gone, 
under the fort on the Rajgurh road. Two 
ghurrees afterwards, Shoonee Sravugee, 
Jewun Ram came to see me ; two other 
men were with him ; I was at that time 
taking the name of the deity, so I had no 
conversation with him. He went away, 
and I slept there the night. The nert 
moming.early, leaving Buswa, I travelled 
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to the house of Doolue Chund» in Raj- 
gurh, where I partook of sweetmeats. 
Doolue Chund’s qubedu remained there 
with liira. My buhul and that of Moonna 
Lai ^ihoonee Sravuf^ee, which was with 
me, went on after the third puhur of day, 
and 1 halted outside the town of Malak- 
hera, when a puhur or six ghurrees of 
night had elapsed. My buhul first reached 
this place, and Moonna Lai’s came after- 
wards. 1 remained there all night, and 
starting just before dawn the next morn- 
ing, I went on to Ulwur. Moonna Lai, 
who set out from Malakliera a little before 
me, reached Ulwur first. My buhul re- 
mained in Doolue Chund’s havelee four 
ghurrees, while I was looking out for a 
place at which to put up. Doolue Chund 
had named his old dwelling-house for me, 
but his brother Ubhue Chund, and his 
son, Tatoo Lai, would not admit me; 
then I went to a mundur, where my bre- 
thren assemble, and there I met two per- 
sons, who accompanied me to shew me 
another house ; one was Chandoowar 
Ptnina Lai, and the other Sethee Bach- 
lioo Lai ; so they took me to a house be- 
longing to Ciiandoowar Cliajoo Ram and 
Go))dl Soganee, and there gave me a ter- 
baru (suite of three apartments) arid a ko- 
tha (closet), situated on the left side of 
the liouse as you enter, in Copal Soga- 
iiee’s portion of it, and there I remained.” 

Document No. 39 gives a general out- 
line of the story told by Manik Chund 
himself, which he afterwards endeavoured 
to support, and invest with verisimilitude, 
by entering readily or spontaneously into 
details, with a minuteness and circum- 
stantiality characteristic of reality, through 
a very long and tedious cross-examination, 
adhering, no doubt, as well as he could, 
to the arrangement made between bim- 
self and his friends at Ulwur, during the 


known, were both inclined and bound 
to alfurd him all the aid their ingenuity 
could suggest, were summoned and ap- 
peared in court, it became expedient to 
conduct their examination with more 
than ordinary caution, so that it might 
be more clearly manifest how utterly 
wortliless was their bare assertion of 
having seen Manik Chund in this and that 
place, at Ulwur, on the 7th or 8th of JetU 
Soodi. There was no leisure for record- 
ing much of what passed in English, but 
notes were taken down in Hindee of a 
fip'eat deal of what the witnesses said, 
including every point of importance ; a 
translation of these notes would, however, 
convey but little correct information to 
those not thoroughly conversant in the 
details of the extensive cross-examination 
of Manik Chund, and the still more vo* 
luminous record of the examination of 
individuals belonging to Ulwur, who 
were introduced in Manik Chimd's narra- 
tive, which took place in Jumiary and Fe- 
bruary lust; whilst the insertion of all the 
documents referred to would swell this 
record of proceedings and its appendix to 
an enormous extent. But the notes 
taken will he reperused in court on the 
morrow, when some of the inconsisten- 
cies and contradictions remarked shall be 
entered in the minutes.] 

When the examination of Doolue Chund 
is drawing towards a close, he is ques* 
tioned as to the members of his family, 
corning under the head of quhedu^ who 
had made the journey from Jeypoor to 
Ulwur, and is told that he had before 
deposed to their comprehending his grand- 
mother, mother, wife, and child, and the 
wife of his cousin Ubhue Chund; whereas 
he now states that only his grandmother, 
mother, and child were of the party, and 
that his own wife, and the wife of Ub- 


twelve or fifteen days that he was detain- 
ed in the place, after he was known to be 
a suspected man, and application had 
been made for his transmission to Jey- 
poor. The line of defence adopted by 
and for Manik Chund, was, of course, to 
be corroborated, in case of need, by his 
confederates at Ulwur, more especially 
i‘y those whose names appear in the depo- 
sition and cross-examination. 

Manik Chund’s plea of alibi was to be 
wade out by the substantiation of the 
.journey to Ulwur in Jeth Budi; the want 
of proof of his having returned to Jeypoor ; 
and his own assertion, to be affirmed by 
his supporters, that he remained at Ul- 
wur. 

[Such being the state of the case, not- 
withstanding the great deficiency in the 
evidence adduced by him with reference 
*0 his having actually quitted Jeypoor, 
and proceeded to any specific distance 
on road towards Ulwur, when witnes- 
ses from the latter place, who, it was well 
Jburn. N. S. Vol.22.No.88. 


hue Chund, had not gone to Jeypoor;* 
— asked again if the two wives were or 
were not of the party that came from 
Jeypoor ; declares that they were not — 
hesitates— stammers^-says he does not 
recollect. The court express their opi- 
nion that it is incredible, quite impossi- 
ble, a householder should forget whether 
his own wife did or did not quit home 
and remain away a month and a half, if 
asked the question some months, a yew, 
or years afterwards, and propose to wit- 
ness that he should recollect himself as to 
the point, and then speak decidedly. 
Deponent becomes more confused— says 
nothing— answers in a low tone that he 
does not remember. 

Chhajee Ram Churdoww, Sravugee^ 

« Both Doolue Chund and Ubhue Chund, in their 
depositions taken at Ulwur, declared rep^ediy 
that their wives made the journey from Jeypoor 
with Manik Chund, but Manik Chund himKlfhad 


left them out of the party, and afterwards Intnv 
duced them m being at Ulwur whan ha arnrad 
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deposes that he saw Manik Chund at 
Ulwur, after his return from Jeypoor, 
and lodged in the same house with him : 
can give no account of him. 

When in the midst of the trial, wit- 
nesses were summoned from Ulwur, on 
account of Manik Chund, and the Court 
adjourned. Three other names were 
added to the list on the part of the prose- 
cution. 

Bachhoo Lai Sethee, Sravugee, called 
to disprove an allegation made by Manik 
Chund. 

Girdbaree Misr, Brahmin, declares that 
the legal deposition he gave, is according 
to facts ; but feeling contrition for having 
been induced to say what was not true 
at first, agreeably to instructions given 
him by Moonna Lai, Sravugee, nephew of 
Doolue Chund. In his second deposi- 
tion, in February, 1835, he states that 
some time in Jeth Budi, his master’s 
family quitted Jeypoor, and he accom- 
panied them to the ghat, a mile and a 
half from the city, whence, by desire of 
the mother, he returned to Jeypoor. On 
the next day but one he attended Poorun 
Mul to Rajgurh, and again returned to 
Jeypoor. Manik Chund went, on the 
departure of his master’s family, as far as 
the ghat, but he did not hear that he 
went to Ulwur. 

Manik Chund attacks this w'itness, 
who remains firm, and avers he 1ms now 
spoken truth. 

The examination of the other witness, 
Moonna Lai, Sravugee, is dispensed with. 

Sixth day, 16th July. — The Court 
having met, and the prisoners being sent 
for, Manik Chund enters the room alone ; 
upon which Inquiry is made respecting 
the other two, and it is reported that 
they had refused to attend ; Decwaii 
Uraur Chund having assigned as a reason 
that several of the Ulwur witnesses, yes- 
terday, had been allowed chairs, whilst 
he was seated upon a morha; Sivii Lai, 
who has been slightly indisposed, on the 
plea of his having no more business with 
the Court. Instructions for enforcing 
their attendance by such means as may 
be found expedient are immediately 
despatched by the Court, and as the 
matter about to come on relates to Manik 
Chund only, the proceedings of the day 
commence. 

It is stated, that of the eleven indi- 
viduals named by Manik Chund, as evi- 
dence to his quitting Jeypoor on Jeth 
Budi 7th, one of the three who Were for- 
merly absent from Jeypoor has been 
found, and was in waiting ; the remaining 
two have not yet returned to their homes. 

Punna Lai Patunee, Sravugee, is ser- 
vant t)f Umer Chund Seth, Sravugee ; 
his duties are of a miscellaneous nature, 
cooking and giving to drink being amongst 
them ; has known Manik Chund for a 


good many years (ten, twenty, or five) 
On the 7th of Jeth Budi, Manik Chund 
went away ; his cart was standing in the 
Muhulu. Deponent knows very little 
about Manik Chund; cannot tell when 
he came from Ulwur, or how long he had 
been at Jeypoor ; saw the cart standing, 
but has no knowledge respecting its 
coming or going, and cannot say who 
mounted it ; alludes to an occurrence of 
fifteen months ago ; works for his sub- 
sistence, therefore should not be expected 
to possess much intelligence ; it was a 
hired cart, and had a chhutree ; it was at 
the door of Manik Chund’s house ; does 
not know well in whose service Manik 
Chund was formerly, but has heard that 
they said he was servant of Deewan 
Uraur Chund; they also said that he 
was in the service' of others. Manik 
Chund transcribed and procured copies of 
books for all who would employ him in 
that way. 

Manik Chund has no questions to pro- 
pose to witness, but says that he is a 
silly lad, and knows nothing, and that his 
mother is very well acquainted with all 
that took place at the time under con- 
sideration. 

The record of the depositions of the 
witnesses from Ulwur, whose examina- 
tion took place yesterday, is looked 
over ; and with reference to the former 
statements of some of them, and the 
narrative of Manik Chund himself, the 
following discrepant statements are no- 
ticed. 

Doolue Chund deposes that Manik 
Chund came to Ulwur from Tijara in 
Usarh 1891 ; that he had not known 
him before, but when he came to depo- 
nent’s house, like many other strangers 
visiting Ulwur, deponent first learnt that 
he came from Tijara, and had been in the 
service of Futih Chund, by asking him 
who he was and whence he came. Manik 
Chund put up in an apartment that was 
attached to the larger Punchactee tem- 
ple. Deponent retained him, and fixed 
his salary at fifteen rupees a month, in 
Srawun or Bhadon, intending that be 
should instruct children ; entertained hina 
at the request of the Punch of the mun- 
dur. Futih Chund sent him to reside 
at Ulwur. When Futih Chund died at 
Dihlee, Manik Chund said he should go 
to Jeypoor, upon which the Punch re- 
commended him, and deponent enter- 
tained him. Before that he was the ser- 
vant of another, having declared that 
Futih Chund had desired him to remain 
at Ulwur until himself returned to Tijara 
from Dihlee.* 

Manik Chund has deposed that Futih 
Chund sent him to reside at Buswa and 

* In hl« former deposition Doolue Chund itated 
that Manik Chund waa not employed by him i® 
any way before the death of Futih Chund. 
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assist .Faim Rajum, bis agent there, in his 
business ; but that, upon his represent- 
ing that, when on his way to Tijara, 
Doolue Chund, Ram Rutun, and Chiitoor 
Bhooj expressed a wish to retain him, 
and asking how he should act if those 
persons were still of the same mind, 
Fiitih Chund told him he might remain 
with them. They kept him at Uhvur, 
and writing to Futih Chund procured 
permission for him to stay with them. 
During the period that Futih Chund 
was alive, he considered himself his ser- 
vant, though he performed service, with 
bis permission, for Doolue Chund. 

Doolue Chund states, that though he 
paid Manik Chund his salary, yet that 
the half of it was subsciibed by Chutoor 
Bhooj. 

Chutoor Bhooj, in his deposition taken 
at (Jlwur in January last, declared that 
he gave nothing towards the stipend 
fixed for Manik Chund. 

Doolue Chund deposes that Manik 
Chund obtained leave of absence for two 
months, to bring his family to Ulwur, the 
occasion being rendered available for jno- 
caring books from Jeypoor, but that he 
staid away eight months. Deponent 
visited Jeypoor in November, 18.‘3k, and 
then wi.shed Manik Chund to return to 
Ulwur, but the latter declined doing so, 
because there was a planet in opposition. 
Does not know how long the planet re- 
tained its influence, but, subsequently, 
some temples were pliinden'd, and the 
Muharaj of Jeypoor died, wliich cinnmi- 
btance prevented him from coming back. 

Manik Chund has deposed that he was 
detained at Jeypoor by the ditiicuUy of 
getting the books finished which he had 
been desired to have transcribed, and also 
on account of a fire, but has not assigned 
any of the foregoing occurrences as causes 
of detention. 

Doolue Chund deposes that the mem- 
bers of his own family wdio had gone to 
Jeypoor, and with whom Manik Chund 
returned to Ulwur, were his grandmother, 
mother, and a son, five or six years old, 
named Sookh Devu ; that his wife was 
not of the party, nor does he remember 
that the wife of his cousin, Ubhue 
Uliund, was. 

In his former deposition, Doolue 
Chund stated repeatedly that his own 
wife and the wife of Ubhue Chind were 
l*oth of the party. This is brought to his 
recollection, and portions of his first de- 
positions are read to him. He says 
‘‘gain that they were not on the journey, 
‘‘nd had not gone to Jeypoor— hesitates 
7"become8 confused— declares that he 
floes not remember how it was, and can- 
not recollect. 

Manik Chund has stated distinctly that 
the grandmother and mother of 
Doolue Chund were on the journey, and 


that the wife of Doolue Chuiid and the 
wife of Ubhue Chund should not have 
gone to Jeypoor, is essential to the train 
of his story. 

Doolue Chund deposes that some of 
the books commissioned through Manik 
Chund were sent to Ulwur before his 
family went to Jeypoor, and Manik 
Chund brought the rest with him. Those 
which were sent to Ulwur arrived there 
two or three months previously to the 
return of Manik Chund with the re- 
mainder. 

Manik Chund has stated that after the 
arrival of Doolue Chund Handsooka’s 
family at Jeypoor, the whole of the 
books were despatched, at once, upon 
one of the buhuls belonging to Doolue 
Chund, which returned to Ulwur ; and 
that he received notice of their having 
arrived by a letter, in which Doolue 
Chund told him to come back with the 
Majee (Doolue Chiind's grandmother). 

Doolue Chund deposes, that in the 
afternoon of the day on wliich the party 
from Jeypoor reached Rajgurh, fwhere 
Doolue Chund met his family), four 
buhuls proi’eeded towards Ulwur, one 
of which belonged to Manik Chund. He 
names the individuals who went on in 
these buhuls, declaring that they took 
leave of him, and that he saw the four 
carts set off together. 

Manik Chund has stated, over and over 
again, tliat only two of the buhuls pro- 
ceeeded to Ulwur, viz. his own and 
Mooniia Lai’s— and the other four re- 
mained at Uajgurh, in the Cliuok of 
Doolue Chund’s house. 

Doolue Chund deposes that he wrote a 
letter from Rajgurh to his Gooinashta, 
Ubhue Chund. at Ulw’ur, desiring that he 
would sec Manik Chund accommodated 
with lodging- room in deponent’s old 
house, and gave it to Manik Chund to 
take wdth him. 

Manik Chund has declared that a letter 
was written by Doolue Chund, but has 
also stated that it was given to Moonna 
Lai to convey to Ulwur. 

Mooiiua Lai. Sruvugee, deposed that 
Doolue Chund gave him some verbal 
mes-sage about providing Manik Chund 
with lodging at hire, which he did not 
act on, and averred that he never heard 
of any arrangement about the old house, 

Uinee Chund, Sravugee, Coomashta, 
deposed to his having received a letter 
from Doolue Chund, brought by a Qasid, 
in consequence of which he sent a 
Bruhmun servant to conduct Manik 
Chund to the old house ; but in this as- 
sertion he is directly contradicted by 
Manik Chund, in his original cross-exa- 
mination. 

Doolue Chund deposes to the arrival 
of Foorun Mill Kasleewal (whose move- 
ments and progress the cross-examina- 
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tion of Afanik Chund rendered of some 
importance) at Rajgurh from Jeypoor, 
only one puhur and a half after the rest 
of the party ; whereas, in his former 
deposition he stated, that though he re- 
mained several days at Rajgurh, Poorun 
Mul did not arrive, and he first saw him 
about ten days subsequently to his return 
to Ulwur. 

Poorun Mul’s wife is sister of Dooluc 
Chimd’s mother, and her buhiil was 
among the four stated by Dooltie Chund 
to have gone on to Ulwur. Poorun RIul, 
the husband, stayed behind at Rajgurh, 
deponent knows not how many days, or 
for what reason. 

Manik Chund has stated that he saw 
Poorun Mul at Rajgurh. 

Gopal Soganee, Sravugee— Owner of 
that portion of the house at Ui\vur, in 
which Manik Chund is said to have 
lodged after his return from Jeypoor; 
deposes that Manik Chund resided in the 
house three months, and that he actually 
received 1 rupee 2 annas for that period, 
at 6 annas a month, which was the rent 
fixed. 

Manik Chund has stated that, in the 
month following that of his arrival at 
Ulwur, he removed into the house of one 
Gluisse Gundhee, and some days after, 
or on Srawun Budi Uh or 5th, took his 
mother there ; that is, one month and 
twenty-two or three days after hiring 
rooms in Gopal Soganee’s house, he gave 
them up again. 

Gopal Soganee acknowledges, first, 
that in the course of the three months 
Manik Chund remained at Uhvur, he 
merely met him accidentally three or four 
times ; then, after further cross-question- 
ing, that he never saw him at all, ex- 
cepting the day on which Manik Chund 
called upon him, in tfie house ho himself 
occupies outside the town, to hire apart- 
ments in his house within the town ; 
that day was on the ]2tli or !3th of Jetii 
Budi, and Manik Chund at the interview 
mentioned that he hud arrived at Ulwur 
the day before. 

Rutun Sing Meghurcc, Sravugee, de- 
poses that he is a Tuhsceldar under the 
Rao Raja of Ulwur, at fifteen rupees a 
month salary; collects the revenue of 
Kothar Tallooqu, and generally resides 
in the district committed to his charge, 
but visits Ulwur on the 8th and 4th of 
each half month, for the purpose of 
making his devotions at one of the two 
public temples of the Sravugees. The 
Bees Punthee ka mundnr is the one he 
usually attends. Jue Chund Sravugee 
reads there the Shastrus in bhasha, and 
when Manik Chund Bhaosa was at Ul- 
wur, he used to read in Sanskrit. De- 
ponent saw him there on Jeth Budi 14th, 
in 1892, (10th June, 1835.) Manik 
Chund came from Tijara to Ulwur, in 


Bhadon, and deponent saw him at that 
period. Heard that Manik Chund said 
when he first came to Ulwur, that he was 
no longer the servant of Futih Chund, 
upon which the Punch entertained biin 
as reader and teacher through Doolue 
Chundjee. Deponent was present when 
Manik Chund arrived at Ulwur from 
Tijara, in the month of Bhadon, and 
knows that he was retained a few days 
alter that event. 

The statement of Manik Clumd is 
nuifh at variance with thq foregoing ac- 
count of the manner iii which he came to 
enter the service of Doolue Chund at 
Ulwur: moreover, Manik Chund, ac- 
cording to his own account, went to 
Ulwur in Jeth, between which and Bha- 
don there are two intervening months, 

Ilurnarayan Pandyo deposes, that, 
though somewhat stricken in years, he 
used to receive lessons in sunskrit from 
Manik Chund, and that he perfectly re- 
collects receiving his first lesson on the 
13th of Jeth Budi, 1892. Is positive as 
to the day. 'I'here were many students 
about Manik Chund at the time. 

Manik Chund has stated that he was 
unable to attend to his duties as teacher 
for some days after reaching Ulwur, in 
con.seqiience of being troubled with boils, 
but that he gave his first lessons on the 
2d of Jeth Soodi. 

Bachhoo Lai Sethee deposes that he 
was in the bazar wlien Manik Chund 
took possession of his apartments in tlie 
house of Go])al Soganee, where he him- 
self also lodged ; and that when he went 
home he met Manik Chund, for the first 
time in his life. 

Manik Chund has stated repeatedly, 
that when, not knowing what to do for a 
lodging, he was sitting in the mundur at 
Ulwur; tw’O persons, Punna Lai and 
Bachoo I.al Sethee, said to him, come 
with us and we will show you a place . 
they accordingly took him to the house 
of Gopal Soganee. 

Rutun Singh Meghuree. Manik Chund 
was retained in Bhadon, and deponent is 
positive that he saw him in the mundur 
at Ulwur until the Uinawasya of Kartik 
inclusive (the Diwalee.) There was a 
grand meeting Iteld at the temple on the 
last mentioned day, at which Manik 
Chund was present: deponent is most 
positive respecting the presence of Manik 
Chund on that occasion. Saw him 
again on Jeth Budi 14th, also on the 8th 
and 1 4th of Jeth Soodi, (the 4th and lOtb 
of June 1835.) Does not remember 
whether he met Manik Chund again 
alter the 14th of Jeth Soodi, nor even if 
he himself did or did not revisit the raun- 
dur. May have seen Manik Chund on 
the 8th and 14th of Usarh Budi, but 
cannot say that he did. 

Manik Chund has stated that he 
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reached Jeypoor from Ulwur in Usoj 
Budi, and most of the Ulwur witnesses 
have deposed to his setting out for Jey- 
poor in the month Usoj; yet Rutim 
Singh Meghuree is most positive as to 
having seen him in the muiidurat Ulwur 
oil the 15th of the following month, or on 
the Umawasya of Kartik. 

All the witnesses from Ulwur. except- 
ing Ghirdharee Misr, have either deposed 
positively to Manik Chund’s presence at 
Ulwur on the 8tli Jeth Sooili (4th June) ; 
or to his arrival there in the latter part of 
Jeth Budi, with other matter tending to 
establish the inference that he remained 
there subsequently; the general intention 
of the deponents to make it appear that 
Manik Chund was at Ulwur on or about 
the 8th Jeth Budi i$ fully recognised. 

The prisoners were told yesterday that 
the court would attend to anything they 
might wish to say to-day, and it was di- 
rected that they should be supplied with 
pens, ink and paper, to write, if they 
pleased. 

A written paper on the part of Manik 
Chund is produced in court and read: — 
it states, that he and his father-in law, 
Deep Chund Buj, havelieen confined un- 
justly and without cause since the month 
of Srawun last; that there is a family 
of five persons depending upon the wri- 
ter’s exertions for food and raiment. A 
year since, he was in the receipt of fifteen 
rupees a month ; but now, until justice 
shall be done, there will be the annoyance 
arising from the claims of creditors, and 
the distress caused by want of food and 
clothing. That his legs are hurt by the 
fetters upon thern,*^ Has made his peti- 
tion to tlie court. Ilis father-in-law is 
almost blind, and there can be no reason 
for detaining him in confinement. More- 
over, there can be no occasion for keeping 
a guard at his house, when the writer 
himself is present in person. 

Manik Chund, addressing the court, 
says, that he is an injured man, and has 
been calumniated and brought into trouble 
by the falsehood and wickedness of others ; 
that his master has deposed to his being 
present at Ulwur, and if all which should 
have been remembered by his witnesses 
was not fresh in their recollection, hjs 
destiny only is in fault. 

The court have to wait some time for 
the arrival of Deewaii Uinur Chund and 
Sivu Lai Sahoo. At length they enter 
and take their seat as usual upon morhas. 

Being asked, if they liave any thing fur- 
ther to say to the court, in their defence, 
Sivu Lai Sahoo answers, “What is there 
against me, that 1 should have any thing 
to say?’’ 

DeewanUmur Chund, replies: —“What 
is it to me, if I die? my son and grandson 

• Manik Chund is in fetters; the other two pri- 
soners are free in their persons. 


will derive their support from the Raj ; 
but, as the Muharuj, Ram Singh, and the 
Majee, have been taken by the hand and 
protected, continue to act, so that their 
welfare and that of the Raj may be ensured ; 
there are witnesses on the one side as well 
as the other; therefore execute justice*— 
this is all I liave to say.” 

The prisoners are directed to retire, and 
it is announced that the present trials are 
brought to a close. 

The court is cleared, in order, that it 
may be suggested to the Members of the 
Tribunal, that as their verdicts, whatever 
may be the nature of them, are to be sub- 
mitted to the consideration of the Gover- 
nor-General of India in council, it might 
be expedient that they should not be 
publicly divulged, until the instructions 
of bis Lordship in council are received. 
The court concur entirely in the expe- 
diency of the view of their proceedings, 
which is suggested. 

The court, are now asked, if they are 
prepared to come to a decision ; and it is 
proposed, that they shall be lelt to them- 
selves, for the purpose of consultation. 
The two European political officers, who 
have attended the trials officially, with- 
draw, and the court remains closed. 

In about lialf-an-hour, a message is 
received from the court— which being 
answered, the following judgment is 
delivered : — 

“The court, having anxiously investi- 
gated the matters at issue, in the present 
trials, and given their utmost attention to 
the whole of the evidence’ brought for- 
ward, with the various circumstances 
relative to the production of the several 
portions of it, and considering that Futih 
Singh and Hidayiit Khan, whose confes- 
sions and depositions have been before 
the couit, were intimately connected 
with Deewan Umur Chund and Sivu Lai 
Sahoo ; that the plea of alibi set up for 
Manik Chund, has not, in any degree, 
been borne out and established by the 
imperfect, contradictory, and tainted tes- 
timony advanced in support of it ; and 
that there is a total deficiency, on the 
part of the prisoners, of any plausible 
defence, allegation or explanation, going 
to rebut or weaken the force of any part 
of the evidence for the prosecution — are 
unanimously agreed upon the following 
verdict: — 

“ That the whole of the charges pre- 
ferred against tlie prisoners, Deewan 
Umur Chund, Sravugee, Sivu Lai Sahoo, 
Sravugec, and Manik Chund Bhaosa, Sra- 
vugee, as set forth against each of them, 
individually, in the several indictments, 
are fully proved; and the court do accord- 
ingly pronounce the prisoners guilty, and 
sentence them to suffer death, as the 
penalty of their crimes.’’ 
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Observations respecting the joint Trials 
of Deewan Umur Ch^ndi Sivu Lai 
Sahoo, and Manik Chund Bhaosa 
The proceedings in these trials have 
been conducted with a due regard to their 
regularity, and to the substantial ends of 
justice; and the few unimportant varia* 
tions from stricter forms, which may have 
taken place, have arisen from the peculiar 
nature of the investigation, ana of the 
circumstances connected with the consti- 
tution of the Tribunal, trying the matters 
at issue. There has been every disposi- 
tion manifested by the members of the 
court, to preserve order and decorum, and 
where these have suffered infringement, it 
has always been on the part of the pri- 
soners, whom it would have been impos- 
sible, probably, to control by any common 
means, when they chose to break out; 
and the best mode of treating whom, there- 
fore, on such occasions, appeared to be the 
allowing them to go on unchecked, until 
their first impulses were exhausted. Every 
possible opportunity of making their de- 
fence, whether relating to particular points 
of evidence, or bearing upon the whole of 
their several cases, as brought forsrard in 
the prosecution, has been accorded to 
them; and if they have failed to rebut, 
effectually, any portion of the accumula- 
tive body of testimony adduced in support 
of the charges, the defect has proceeded 
from other causes, than the want of liber- 
ality and leniency on the part of the court 
The examination of most of the witnes- 
ses who have appeared on both sides, has 
been chiefly left to the court, as the person 
on whom devolved the duty of arranging 
the production of evidence for the prosecu- 
tion, refrained from interfering without 
obvious cause ; and the prisoners declined 
questioning, or suggesting questions to be 
put to their own witnesses, though Manik 
Chund did sometimes put in a leading ob- 
servation about the date and manner of his 
•departure from Jeypoor, or those of his 
arrival at Ulwur. The witnesses from 
Ulwur are to be excepted from the fore- 
going remark, in their case it was desi- 
l-able, (though not probably necessary to 
the general result), that regard being had 
to the quality of their testimony, some one 
well acquainted with all that had been pre- 
viously elicited respecting Manik Chund’s 
connexion with Ulwur, and his alleged 
journey to that place from Jeypoor, in 
Jdth Budi 1892, upon which he rested so 
large a portion of his plea of alibi, should 
take a prominent part in the examination ; 
although it by no means followed, tbat> 
because he made a journey of about 
seventy-five miles, in the middle of Jeth 
Budi, he could not have been at Jeypoor 
in tlie following half-month. 

The mode adopted with reference to 
muiyof the .leypooree witnesses for the 
prosecution, of reading over the deposi- 
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tions formerly made by them, before they 
were called into court, placed the mem- 
hers of the Punchaet in possession of a 
previous knowledge of the nature of their 
evidence, and prepared them to enter at 
once into the examination of the indivU 
duals to great advantage, and without loss 
of time ; such depositions only, as were 
judged to contain matter of importance, 
were submitted to the court. 

Deewan Umur Chund and Sivu Lai 
called no witnesses to invalidate the evi- 
dence of Rain Lai Daemu Bruhmun, re- 
specting the meeting of Sraviijj^ees at the 
Chatsoo mundiir, in the end of March or 
early in April, 1835, and the subject of 
their consultation, and they assigned no 
reason for neglecting to do so: much 
stress need not be laid upon this point; in- 
deed, the whole of this incipient portion of 
the prosecution might be omitted, with- 
out the slightest injury to the strength of 
the other parts of it, with which it is not 
necessarily connected; but the inference 
is obvious ; that they may have thought 
it more prudent to content themselves 
with a bare denial of the truth of the alle- 
gation, than to trust their exculpation 
from it, to the depositions of witnesses be- 
fore the court, who would be subjected to 
a cross-examination. The prisoners, who 
have not been closely confined and depri- 
ved of the means ofcommunication abroad, 
until very lately, must have been well 
aware of the discovery made respecting 
the Chatsoo mundur meeting, since it was 
notorious in the city, and has been alluded 
to in several of the Deosa and Agra letters. 

As there is no regular jail in Jeypoor 
for the safe custody of criminals, it is quite 
impracticable to keep prisoners &o closely 
confined for any considerable length of 
time, as to prevent their receiving and 
fonn’arding messages, where there is ade- 
quate temptation for carrying on inter- 
course in that mode; and to this circum- 
stance should be referred the tergiversa- 
tion of Hidayut Khan, who must have had 
some motives held out to him as induce- 
ments to depart from the tenor of his 
former depositions. This man once suc- 
ceeded in effecting his escape, (the men 
in whose charge he was, were probably 
bribed on the occasion), but was retaken 
somewhere between Jeypoor and Amber. 
As no doubt can be entertained with re- 
spect to his having been one of the imme- 
diate murderers of the late Mr. Blake 
and bis ebuprassee, in the Poorobit’s 
mundur, and he was respited from dead; 
merely because it was thought he might 
know more than he had confessed, and 
would be induced, in the course of timCi 
to divulge all that he had kept back; it 
would seem expedient that his execution 
should now t^e place as speedily as 
possible. 

Barring the oral statement of .Hidayut 
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' Khan, there was nothing to the best of my 
judgment and belief, to impeach the testU 
mony of any one of the witnesses in chief, 
on the side of the prosecution ; and with 
respect to the evidence of a documentary 
nature, this was in every case tested and 
verified to the complete satisfaction of the 
court. 

Among the witnesses for the defence, 
Doolue Chund Hansooka is a highly re- 
spectable man> in point of external circum- 
stances, being a wealthy muhajun and 
banker, at Ulwur. He made his appear- 
ance before the court, perfectly cool and 
collected, and was supported % the pre- 
sence of the vakeel of his prince ; but he 
was subjected to a strict examination, 
which resulted in the complete exposure 
of his falsehood, and his retiring with 
much confusion. 

Manik Chund might very well have 
made the journey to Ulwur in J^th Budi, 
and returned to Jeypoor early in Jeth 
Soodi (the 4ith of June coincided with 
the 8th Jeth Soodi), but there is no proof 
whatever of his having executed the jour- 
ney in question — no direct evidence to the 
point that can be deemed worthy of cre- 
dit. One of his own witnesses. Sivu Lai 
Bruhmun Jyotishee, deposed, that when 
consulted by Manik Chund as to his de- 
parture, he (after inspecting his horoscope) 
expressly forbade him to set out on the 
7th JSth Budi. Now to neglect proper 
observances previously to the commence- 
ment of an undertaking is one thing, and 
is nothing more than a venial fault ; hut 
to set at nought the advice of one’s astro- 
loger and defy fate, and that without any 
urgent reason, for Manik Chund might 
have gone through the ceremony of mak- 
ing the start on the 5th or 6th if he was 
desirous of accompanying the family of 
Doolue Chund ; or, as his buhul was a 
hired one, and it appears from his own 
account, that he was perfectly indepen- 
dent of the rest of the party upon the road, 
there is no assignable motive for his pro- 
ceeding at all just at that time; to act 
thus would be viewed in a very different 
light, and would amount to a serious 
moral offence, without reference to the 
immediate result. 

Nearly the whole of the imperfect evi- 
dence of the men called by Manik 
Chund to prove his departure from Jey- 
poor, may be reconciled with truth, on 
the supposition that he sent off his mother 
and daughter to Ulwur on the 7th of 
Jeth Budi, and, according to the custom 
of the country in similar circumstances, 
accompanied them to a short distance, 
having previously given out that he was 
goit»g lo Ulwur ; after which, that he re- 
turned to Jejrpoor, and remained there 
privily, residing probably in the house or 
mundur of Deewan Uinur Chund, till 
*fter the 4th of June. 


With reference to the exertions that 
have been made by a strong party of the 
Ulwur Smvugees, and those they could 
induce to second them in the attempt, to 
procure the acquittal of Maiiik Chund ; 
it should be borne in mind, that, besides 
the great interests supposed by the Sra- 
vugees to be involved in the question of 
his guilt or innocence, they most proba- 
bly, in accordance with prevailing views 
and sentiments, deem themselves meri- 
toriously employed whilst endeavouring, 
by any means within their power, to 
assist in releasing from a state of difficulty 
and danger one who has received a liter- 
ary education and is employed in teaching, 
reading, and interpreting the sacred sun- 
skrit language, the actual tutor or spirit- 
ual instructor, indeed, to some 'extent, of 
most of those who have deposed in favour 
of circumstances connected more or less 
with the pica of alibit as set forth by 
Manik Chund himself. The Sravugee 
interest is evidently very strong at Ulwur; 
and through the great wealth, the activity 
and the tact appertaining to the sect, its in- 
fliience is considerable tliroughout Raj- 
wara and in many parts of the western 
provinces. 

The minutes of these trials were not 
intended to comprehend every thing that 
took place in Court, but to denote the 
general course of procedure, and record 
all points of importance or interest.— 
Calcutta Courier y Sept. 1. 

We understand that fifteen persons al- 
together have been put upon their trial, 
and that of those only two have been ac- 
quitted. The thirteen have been sen- 
tenced to various degrees of punish- 
ment ; but the issue of the proceedings in 
the case of Jotha-ram himself has not yet 
been promulgated. The last trial, that of 
Gyanchund Bugoro and Rojoo Lai 
Choudhuree, occurred on the 13th ult.— • 
Calcutta Courier, Oct. 11. 

KIDNAPPERS. 

A sentence in the criminal court of the 
Twenty-four Pergunnahs, has justly ex- 
cited surprise and feelings very different 
from those of approbation. A villain was 
convicted of kidnapping a girl of seven 
years of age, from her mother, and of 
selling her, and it is not known what is 
become of her. This man, it appears by 
the report of the proceedings in the zillah 
court above mentioned, was sentenced to 
imprisonment, with hard labour, for six 
months. The inadequacy of such a 
punishment to such a crime, must, we 
think, strike every one, and it is censura- 
ble on very many accounts. The scorn 
and contempt manifested by such a deci- 
sion for the feelings of the poor of this 
country, must make them despair of due 
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protection for ttll» or at^thing, which 
they hold dear .— Uerddf Oct, 9. 


oooMsua. 

Goomsur is a territory about 60 miles 
by 40, and covering an area of not less 
than 2 400 square miles. Considering 
that it is thus more extensive than Coorg, 
Cochin, Bundi, Kishengurh, Sawuntwa- 
nee, Purtahgurh, Bhurtpore, Dhar, and 
Dewas, Dholpoor, Tonk, and many 
others, all of which are included in Major 
Sutherland’s valuable computation of the 
area of native states, it seems somewhat 
singular that Goomsur was omitted in 
that return. It appears to be divided 
into two portions, “ Goomsur proper,” 
which lies chiefly in the plain, or in the 
lower range of hills, and in which are the 
marshes, from whose pestilential effluvia 
our troops have suffered so severely, and 
Goomsur above the ghauts.” In Gooin- 
sur proper, there is much jungle and 
much uninhabited territory. But Goom- 
sur above the ghauts is a province of 
exceeding fertility. NevA' Have been 
seen in India greater abundance of the 
finest poultry, sheep, and flue cattle, 
than greeted the eyes of the soldiery, as 
they rose over the mountain top, and 
looked down on this hitherto unknown 
land, full of beautiful villages in romantic 
situations, and teeming with plenty. The 
inhabitants arc Khonds, a perfectly dis- 
tinct race from the men of the plain, 
speaking an entirely different language, 
armed, as we have before stated, with 
bows and arrows and battle-axes, accord- 
ing feudal service to their mountain 
leaders, and possessing a variety of savage 
virtues. This territory had, we believe, 
never been trodden by European foot, 
till the troops in the last campaign as- 
cended the ghauts. It had been the 
policy of the native omlohs in the plain, 
to mystify their European superiors on 
this point. Goomsur had been ever de- 
picted in saddened colours, as celebrated 
for jungle, pestilence, and wild men. Not 
a word was breathed of mountain passes, 
through which vast quantities hf smuggled 
salt were conveyed into Berarand Central 
India ; not a syllable was heard of smiling 
villages and fertile vallies, or a happy and 
contented people, conspicuous for those 
mountain virtues endurance, bravery, 
and invincible fidelity to their hereditary 
chiefs. Omlahs are ingenious fellows^ 
when they desire to establish or retain a 
mystery, and so well did they succeed in 
Ganjam, in keeping away everything 
bearing the semblance of information re- 
specting the terra ignota of Goomsur, 
t^t 'even six weeks ^ter the troops were 
under orders for the campaigiH not the 
site of a single village, fort, or stockade 
was known ; not a route, ford, or simple 


Brinjarrie ghaut ascertained, nor even 
where the great line of ghauts commenced 
—in a word, not. a single item of intelli- 
gence, necessary to advance into an un- 
known country, had been procured, nor a 
single individual forthcoming, to whom 
the language of these hill-men was Intel- 
ligible 1 At length, a commissioner ar- 
rived, and the troops took the field, and 
the reader naturally inquires what has 
been done ? As no combined plan was 
organized, half a dozen different schemes 
were in operation at once, “just,” to uses 
common phrase, “just as the maggot 
bit.” The commissioner never remained 
a day in tlie same place, exercising in his 
own person the joint avocations of regi- 
mental subaltern, general officer, mess 
purveyor, private rifleman, and minister, 
of revenue, war and circuit, and God 
what beside. A good numiier of Khond 
villages were burnt, the grain destroyed, 
and all visible in arms shot at ; subalterns 
with companies dashed about, night and 
(lay, here, there, and every where, on 
false information, like owls chasing swal- 
lows, or a mastiff bounding after some 
light gazelle, until through fotigue, pesti- 
lence, and short commons, all were laid 
on their backs, and many died. At length 
the mins and the pestilence compelled a 
retreat to winter quarters. The only 
rebel leader of consequence now in arms, 
Dora Bissoyc, is at present somewhere 
hidden in tlte hills. With him are many 
followers, but these appear to be of the 
defensive, not offensive, genus, and we 
hear of no exploits of blackmail. So soon 
as the mins break up, attempts will be 
made to dislodge them, and it is sup- 
posed by many that they will give in at 
once. Dora Bissoye, w'e should ex- 
plain, was one of the tributary hill chiefs 
of Goomsur Proper, whose feudal service 
consisted in overawing his more moun- 
tainous brethren. On the death of the 
Rajah, the destruction or scattering of bis 
adherents, and the orcuiuition of Goom- 
sur Proper, during the recent campaign, 
Dora Bissoye retreated above the ghauts, 
and found an unexpected refuge amid the 
very mountaineers, whose excesses till 
then he had been employed to restrain. 
These men have protected him with in- 
vincible fidelity, and although a high price 
glitters over his head, more fearfully than 
any steel, we doubt if the Khonds will 
he persuaded to give him up, in which 
case the “ war” may be long protracted. 
Whether our interference in Goomsur 
affairs was originally called for, is a ques- 
tion we shall not now discuss, but that 
interference having been once decided 
upon, we cannot retreat. Honour and 
policy alike demand that the measures 
commenced be accomplished. Dora 
Bissoye must be secured, and his influ- 
ence extinguished at any. cost . 
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When Goom«ur affairs are finished, we 
understand the southern force is to unite 
with a detachment from Bengal, and both 
proceed to settle the turbulent Zemindary 
of Rampore, in the valiey of the Maha- 
nuddy, in Cuttack.— Hurk.f Oct. a 

EXPORTATION OF COOLIES. 

Lord Auckland has taken measures for 
putting the exportation of cooiies under 
such regulations as shall secure to those 
poor but useful emigrants, protection 
on their passage from similar sufferings 
and casualties to those which were en- 
countered by so many unfortunate emi- 
grant passengers to America. His Lord- 
ship has made a communication to the 
chief magistrate on the subject, in conse- 
quence of winch, an accurate registry of 
the number of coolies taken as passengers 
on each ship, will become imperative for 
the future. His Lordship could not 
adopt a wiser preliminary measure, nor 
one more called for, as such registries 
hitherto have either been altogether 
omitted, or have been in some instances 
not only so incorrect, luit so grossly false, 
a.s alone to raise suspicion of something 
wrong. We understand that the only re- 
gistries of the kind that have been made 
are the following;— the Vesper^ 151 ; 
the Peter Proctor, 48; tlie Thalia, 
312 ; the Henry, 20, and the Sir John 
Pae Peid, 20. 'I his last vessel, we have 
very certain information, had on board 
230 emigrant passengers, including 25 
women. We may judge of the degree of 
attention that has been paid to the regis- 
try of cooly passengers, by comparing the 
aggregate amount of the numbers here 
specified, with the total amount actually 
shipped, which is about 4-, 000. We hear 
that, in addition to this first measure for 
the protection of these poor creatures, it 
is in the contemplation of his Lordship to 
direct that provision should be made that 
a suflScient stock of medicine and medici- 
nal aliments be taken on board every ves- 
sel carrying cooly passengers, and that 
such should be deemed part of the ships’ 
necessapr stores. This is a matter which, 
we are informed, has been flagrantly neg- 
lected. In addition to the salutary mea- 
sures above mentioned, and in furtherance 
of the full protection that ought to be se- 
cured to these poor people, we hope that 
an act will be speedily passed, analogous 
to the passengers’ act, regulating the trans- 
port of emigrant passengers from England 
to America.— ^urAaru. 

TORTURE. 

One Holdar Mullick, in consequence of 
some person unknown having taken the 
Rold bangles off the arms of his brother’s 
onild, and substituted brass ones, sent for 
* conjurer to find out the thief. The con- 
N.S. Vol.22. No. 88. 


jurer pointed out one Kissub Barriek as 
the person who had stolen the bangles, 
and Kissub, having persisted in denying 
the charge, was tied to a pillar, by the 
orders of Holdar Mullick, who, as well 
as his brother, beat Kissub with a whip 
and shoes. The middle fingers of Kis* 
sub’s hands were next, by Holdar’s direc- 
tions, tied together, and wooden pegs 
driven in between them, by which he was 
put to the most excruciating torture, and 
had his fingers considerably lacerated. 
The above charges being preferred and 
proved before Mr. O’ Hanlon, the magis- 
trate. Holdar was fined 100 rupees, to be 
paid to the King.— Herald. 

F.XCHANGINO FRISONERS. 

A magistrate, in a district adjoining 
Alipore, a zealous officer, who was in the 
habit of paying a great deal of attention to 
the health and comfort of his prisoners, 
while he insisted on their performing 
their full quota of work, and who thus 
became tolerably well acquainted with 
their pliysiognomies, was one morning 
riding, when«liis eye was caught by a 
stranger at work in irons, whose appear- 
ance he did not recognise. He stopped 
his horse, and enquired of the man, “ who 
he w'as, and for what offence committed?’’ 

“ Him hudlee,** “ I am an exchanged 
man,” sorrowfully exclaimed tlie fellow. 
The magistrate looked astounded, as 
well he might. Instant inquiries were 
made, when it proved that about a week 
before, a prisoner had escaped, atid the 
daroga, fearful that the short number must 
lead to detection, and that his negligence 
would be punislied, had coolly laid hands 
on the first man he found travelling near, 
had put him in irons, and set him to work 
witli the others ; and, whether from igno- 
rance or fear, or both combined, the poor 
fellow had not resisted. This is a well- 
authenticated fact, having been openly 
stated by the magistrate himself, and 
gives a pleasant insight into the state of 
police in the interior, It is doubtful if 
any other land could produce so remark- 
able an instance of arbitrary eflrontery on 
the one hand and such wretched simpli- 
city on the other. It is almost unneces- 
saiy to add that the daroga received the 
severest punishment that could be inflicted 
conformably to regulation.— Oct. 6. 

THE ALLAHABAD PILLAR. 

We observe with some surprise, that it 
has been proposed to remove tbe ancient 
pillar now lying in the Fort of Allahabad 
to Calcutta. We hope the attempt will 
not be made, for while the removal of the 
pillar as proposed cannot be of any advan- 
tage, there would be an evident impro- 
priety in liking it from the spot where it 
was found, to a place several hundreds of 
(S G) 
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miles distant, and with which it has not 
the most remote connexion ; and some 
respect should be paid to the feelings and 
prejudices of the natives in this part of 
the country, who regard it as a venerable 
relic of antiquity. If we may venture to 
recommend anything to those who express 
such anxiety for the preservation of the 
pillar, we would suggest that a subscrip- 
tion be raised to have a copy carehilly 
made of the whole of the inscriptions, at- 
tention being chiefly directed to trace the 
letters, which are now nearly illegible. 
We are assured that much of what has 
been supposed entirely obliterate<l may 
be recovered, and a single word so re- 
gained maybe of the greatest importance. 
We have not for some time seen the pil- 
lar, but, as far as we remember, there are 
many imperfect letters, and as the copies 
furnished by Lieut Burt contain no im- 
perfect letters, we are inclined to think 
that the moonsheelie employed to trans- 
cribe the inscriptions must have passed 
over such altogether. Another point of 
some importance is to ascertain whether 
the words are distinguishe<l by intervening 
spaces— for though no such distinction is 
observable in Lieut. Burt’s copies, nearly 
all the plates in the volume for 1801 of 
the Asiatic Kmarches have divisions 
between what appear to be words. — 
Central F. P,, Sept. 24. 


k RAINV DAY IN Tlie RAINS. 

At any other time of the year in 
India, a rainy day is a subject for rejoic- 
ing, as tending to allay the dust or to 
impart a pleasing variety to the general 
monotony of well defined seasons, but for 
a regular rainy day in the rains, recom- 
mend it to the ducks and mermaids, but 
not to Christian people. Just look at 
that adjutant, standing ankle deep in the 
overflowed plain, his bald head bowed 
with inflnite resignation to the pelting 
of the storm, and looking as deep in a 
brown study as a bankrupt on the day 
when he is meditating a break-down. 
A penny for his thoughts, though they 
would not be worth that to an English- 
man, since the bird is only calculating 
how many frogs and strayed fishes he is 
likely to meet with in his search through 
the muddy ditches, as the waters begin to 
draw off. Under cover of that wall are 
five fowls standing in a position w'hich 
would have puzzled Newton, as finding 
their centre of gravity apparently emi- 
grated into their tails. Is any body 
abroad in this pitiless descent of the 
liquid element ? Yes; there is a shiver- 
ing Bill Sircar, Ins well-thumbed bundle of 
call-again-to -morrows tucked carefully 
under his arm-pit, and his chattah held 
catefully before him, to ward off all con- 
tact with the driving deluge. He has 


run against a hackry, the driver of which, 
ensconced under a kummul gathered in a 
knot on his head, is not very solicitous 
of keeping a bright look out, since, if 
people won’t see, why it is none of his 
fault. There is an office-jam creeping 
along the street, the driver drenched to 
the skin, and the horse looking as if he 
had just swum across the Hooghly with 
the conveyance after him. That is Mr. 
Septimus Spinks ; summer or winter, 
cold weather or wet season, precisely as 
the clock strikes four, does Mr. Septimus 
Spinks, who is an assistant in a public 
office, put up his papers, lock his desk 
and put the key in his pocket, and with 
the precision of clock-work step into tliat 
identical gharry on his way to his domi- 
cile, in one of the uimameable lanes lead- 
ing out of Colinga. Going or coming, 
Mr. Spinks is true to time; he will 
not arrive a minute too soon, or go away 
five seconds too late. It is confidently 
stated that the cathedral clock is regulated 
by his movements, and not by those of the 
sun. The rain comes down with a will ; 
with a rush and a roar that put to shame 
the “smart showers” of western climates. 
The spouts vomit forth oceans of pure 
water, the drains get choked up, and the 
road is overflowed ; still the flood-gates 
of heaven pour out their contents, and 
not one streak of clear sky can be per- 
ceived through the thick gloom in which 
the atmosphere is enveloped. One is 
surprised to think into what holes and 
corners the population can have retreated 
— for scarcely an individual is visible, 
and the houses, with blinds shutand doors 
fast closed, seem as if they were deserted. 
What cun a man do with himself in such 
weather? He can’t work nor read, be- 
cause there is not sufficient light for the 
purpose, the Jalousies being all closed to 
exclude the wet. He can’t sleep, be- 
cause, even if lie could shut his cars to 
the pattering of the rain on the house- 
top, and the clatter of the water from the 
spouts, there is a froggy feel about every- 
thing, wliich would render sleep impossi- 
ble. Be.sides, it is effeminate it indulged 
in at odd times, when the inclination to 
it is not pressing. He could eat some- 
thing, perhaps, hut tiffin time has passed, 
and the hour of dinner yet distant. The 
only resource under such circumstances 
is to walk from one room to another, oc- 
casionally lifting up the blinds to observe 
how deep the water is in the compound, 
and bow well the crows manage to keep 
out of the wet, by getting under the 
copings of the houses. Or if he pos- 
sess a pluviometer, he may take the op- 
portunity of doing a bit of the scientific, 
and registering, for the edification of elderly 
ladies and gentlemen, the quantity of rain 
that is falling. 

There is, however, an indescribable 
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lassitude at such times pervading the hu- 
loaii frame, ttn4 disinclination to exertion, 
which must he felt to be appreciated. 
Even reading, were it possible, would be 
iiiienjoyed, so joyless is the aspect of 
things, both out of doors and inside of 
the house, on a regular rainy day in the 
ruins. — Compendium. 

iMmr.0. 

Several, with whom we have had oc- 
casion to converse on the antiquities of 
India, have asserted, that indigo was not 
known to the ancient inhabitants of this 
country, but is of modern introduction, 
brought here probably by the first Euro- 
pean settlers. On referring to the ac- 
counts of ancient India, we find this 
opinion to be a mistake. The Hitopo- 
desha, one of the most ancient Sangserit 
works, casually mentions, “ the vat of a 
dyer which was filled with indigo,” and 
that, “a jackall having fallen into it was 
coloured blue.” In the Aj/een Alcharee, 
Byaneh is mentioned as a place produc- 
ing “ very fine indigo, selling from ten to 
sixteen rupees per maund ” This maund, 
however, is not our bazar maund. It 
consisted, says Colebrouke, in his work 
on the Husbandry of licngal, of forty 
darns, which is equal to nine seers ami 
six chitacks of our bazar maund. This 
weight at 16 Rs. would give for a bazar 
maund of 40 seers, Rs. 684-3, or 62-1 
per factory maund. The average price of 
indigo per bazar maund is at 175 Rs. 
It therefore sold, at the time to which 
the Ayeen Akharee refers, at nearly half 
its present price, which, considering the 
little demand there was at that time, is 
not surprising. Coicbrooke states, that 
“ every peasant individually extracted the 
dye from the plants which he had culti- 
vated on a few bisA'as of ground ; or else, 
the manufacture was undertoken by a 
dyer, ns an occasional employment con- 
nected with his profession ” From this 
it would appear that the cultivation of 
indigo, at the time of the Mahommedan 
dynasty, was carried on on a very incon- 
siderable scale ; such however could not 
have been the case; for we find, in 
the Ayeen Ahharee^ indigo enumerated 
among other sources of revenue, which 
were recovered from the cultivators in 
ready money, at fixed rates ; which fact 
Rhew's that this article was not only of 
Rufiicient consideration to be ranked 
among the sources of public revenue, 
but yielded sufficient profit to admit of 
paying its revenue in ready money. At 
the time to which we are alluding, Eu- 
rope was in a semi-barbarous state, and 
there was no communication between the 
Western and the pastern w’orld by the 
sea. This may further account for the 
great difference in tite ancient and mo- 
dern valnp of indigo.— i?</orOTcr. 


SAl'COa AAILWAT. 

We are given to understand, that the 
agents of theSniigor Railway Company, 
now in Caleutt.i, are w'holly unprovided 
with instruction'^, except the very general 
one to w’ait for them : what else they may 
be provided with, we have not been able 
to ascertain from our informant. What- 
ever may be the future operations of this 
society, and they may possibly perform 
somctliing considerable and beneficial to 
the country, it w411 be some time befoi’e 
they get over here the discredit thrown on 
the scheme from the very unjustifiable 
practice that lias been resorted to in Lon- 
don, of publishing the names of indi- 
viduals here as tuking a leading part in a 
scheme, of whieli they never beard, and 
had not the .slightest foreknowledge. 
Without being practical engineers, and 
with no more than the general knowledge 
of the character and features of the coun- 
try over which any Saugor railway must 
pass, we presume we do no more than 
echo the general opinion, when we ex- 
press our own very decidedly, to the eflfect 
that the completion of a railway which 
shall extend as far as Saugor, is, if profit 
be sought, wholly visionary and imprac- 
ticable. 'I'lic shareholders might, with as 
reasonable an expectation of dividends, 
plan and fry to execute a railway to the 
moon. We will not go so far, however, 
as to say, that the execution of such a 
railway, at any cost, is impracticable; 
blit w hen w'e consider the great length of 
the cause w'ay it would be essential to 
make over such a vast tract of paddy 
land, the numerous bridges, w'ith wide 
W'ater ways, it would be necessary to build, 
and very solidly too, and lastly, the very 
great difficulty of securing such a road 
against the etfects of such gales and inun- 
dations as during the last few years we 
liave witnessed, we confess we doubt 
whether the execution and endurance of 
such a w’ork come within the limits of 
the pomble. Such a road would require 
more of the coiU'crvative prineijile, than 
we suspect any work of the Bengal go- 
vernment is likely to he found in the long 
rim to possess. Water is a most radical 
destroyer when once set in motion, and 
when it once gets a certain volume and 
momentum in action, leaves not a vestige 
of the things that were.— Hurkarut Oct. 
12 . 


MI VINO ASSOCIATION. 

We perceive that the first division of 
the Saugor Rail- Road has arrived in the 
country, with the gentleman appointed to 
superintend it. Though we have no idea 
that it is possible for human ingenuity to 
establish a rail-road in a locality subject 
to such desolating inundations, we rejoice 
that the apparatus has arrived among us; 
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because the projectors, when convinced 
that the plan is impracticable, may possi- 
bly turn their attention to some situation 
in India where such an undertaking is 
really needed, and where it will be likely 
to afford an adequate return. Another 
scheme, to which the present plethora of 
capital in England has given birth, is the 
establishment of a Mining Association, to 
dig for the precious metals in the Hima- 
laya. This mining company is a nobler 
• enterprize than that of the raiUroad, and 
may, under proper direction, be turned to 
the real benefit of the country. Such an 
association was greatly needed in India, 
to develope those vast mineral resources, 
which are at present lost to the country. 
With an ample command of funds and of 
scientific agents, it can scarcely fail to ex- 
perience the most gratifying success. 
The gold and silver of the Himalaya 
may well be left in their primaeval obscu- 
rity ; but a search for coal and iron, would 
amply remunerate exertion. Coal is the 
true diamond of the present age, and iron 
is its most precious ore ; and by their in- 
strumentality the habits and prospects of 
the human race are undergoing a rapid 
change. Abounding as India does in the 
richest beds of coal, it is only in one 
locality that it has as yet been extracted, 
though the demand for the article is daily 
increasing. If the proposed association 
would turn their attention to this invalu- 
able mineral, and commence operations 
in the vicinity of the great lino of internal 
navigation, we can promise them a rich 
harvest, Government, the greatest con- 
sumer of coal in India, would not be back- 
ward in affording aid ; and in the very 
first year, the returns would be found to 
justify their speculation. If there should 
be any gentleman in this country to whom 
the association look for advice and inform- 
ation, we counsel him to inform them of 
the magnificent opening which India 
affords for their labours. The steam 
packets on our rivers would take off all 
the coal that could be supplied for some 
time, and thus enable them to enter on 
the enterprize with vigor and confidence. 
While some of their agents were thus 
employed in working the veins of coal in 
the vicinity of the Ganges, others might 
be employed in exploring the boundless 
treasures which are now concealed in the 
mountains in the east, the west, and the 
north ; and in a short time India might 
not only cease to import metals from 
Europe, but supply from her own exu- 
berant bosom the wants of all Asia.— 
Friend of India. 

THE DOOEGA VOOJA. 

The Friend of India (in support of the 
moral and judicious sentiments which 
were displayed in that paper, connected 
with Dooiga pooja> last year) states, that 


the discontinuance of almost all the ladies 
and gentlemen in the participation of the 
amusements which were prepared for them 
by the wealthy natives in Calcutta, has 
had the effect of discouraging natives 
in the celebration of the festival; and 
that the adoption of similar measures in 
successive years, it is hoped, will give 
a powerful check to idolatry, with all its 
train of pernicious consequences. What 
an affair! that to our festivities an end 
should be put, merely by the non-atten- 
dance of the English community at the 
nautches in the houses of a few wealthy 
Hindoos in town! Last year, we recollect 
having seen many gentlemen at the 
nautches on invitation, and having made 
a report in our journal ; should, however, 
any gentlemen and ladies, in preference to 
the honor and regard which they are to 
obtain fioin their missionary friends, by 
following their advice, incline to honor 
the natives with their presence at the 
nautches, which they have for a long 
time been accustomed to prepare for them, 
on this pooja, we shall not he the least 
sorry for it. We are well aware that the 
missionaries would not neglect to perform 
the duties in their charge, as such a per- 
formance will render them credit and 
honor, and please their immediate su- 
periors at home; but we are well prepared 
to express our sentiments, that none of 
the Hindoos would be in the least inclined 
to discontinue worshiping images, such as 
Doorga, &c., at the trivial discourage- 
ment noticed in the Friend of India, 
We would entreat our contemporary to be- 
lieve, that his contrivance for the check of 
idolatry is of no use, for as long as there are 
Hindoos in existence, there is no fear for 
the religion being extirpated. If it be said 
that the few wealthy natives in Calcutta, 
who, on Doorga pooja fe.stival, generally 
give entertainments to the English com- 
munity, would be much discouraged from 
the non-attendance of Christian visitors, 
and would consequently be disinclined to 
give such entertainments any longer, it is 
beyond probability, that the Hindoos of 
the whole universe, who do not wish any 
gentlemen and ladies to attend at their 
houses on any festival, would follow their 
example. In conclusion, we beg to re- 
commend our wise, intelligent, and respec- 
table Hindoo gentry, to judge, jvhether 
it be a duty incumbent on them to invite 
any longer such individuals as may be of 
opposite creed on any festivals whatever, 
and whether such plan would not effec- 
tually contribute to the preservation of our 
ancestorial religion. An arrangement thus 
made would, we have every reason to be- 
lieve, relieve us from the contamination 
which the missionaries generally drop 
from their pens, through the medium of 
public newspapers, as well as leave us to 
try, whether idolatry receives an effectual 
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check, with all It* train of pernicioui con- 
sequences, from the non-attendance of the 
ladies and gentlemen at the nautches.— 
Sunghad Purnochundrodoyy October 11 . 

The poojah of the great goddess Doorga, 
whom all India worshippeth, will coni- 
mence on Saturday next, the 15th instant. 
As usual, on the approach of this ahorai- 
nable festival, the public journals have 
begun to shew the extreme impropriety 
and inconsistency of Christians being pre- 
sent at the entertainments given by the 
llajahs and Baboos on these occasions. 
Ills a curious anomaly, that while Chris- 
tians are endeavouring to con\ert the 
heathen from their ‘abominable idolatries,’ 
the public journals are earnestly and se- 
riously remonstrating with the former, for 
accepting invitations to attend ‘nautches 
in honor of Doorga’— for this is the style 
of the invitations— nay, even journals 
edited and published by natives them- 
selves, rebuke the worshippers of the ‘one 
true God,’ for so far forgetting their duty, 
tlicir moral and religious obligations, their 
respect for the rules of decency, as to 
countenance by their presence these noc- 
turnal revels and impure exhibitions. 
Even now, in this city, there are many 
natives, who, though infidels in respect to 
Christianity, have too great a sense of pro- 
piiety, and would be ashamed, to be seen 
among the throng of the debauched wor- 
sliippers of this goddess . — Oriental Obs, 
Oct. a 

A great dispute has risen among tlie 
Hindoos of Calcutta and its vicinity,^ re- 
garding the present Doorga pooja. The 
almanacs of Nuddea, Balle, Gunpoor, 
Khanakool, Digsooee, and most other 
jilaces, direct, that the pooja shall this 
year continue only two days, instead of 
the usual period of three days ; hut the 
almanacs of Bikrampore, Baklah, and 
Chunderdeep, maintain that it ought to 
be continued for three days ; Ilaja Goo- 
pee Mohun Deb, in Calcutta, has adopted 
this latter opinion, and determined upon 
celebrating it for the longer period, and 
those who are under his influence will 
probably follow his example; while the 
great body of the rich, throughout Bengal, 
are determined to limit it to the period 
directed in the majority of the almanacs; 
this has given rise to a very warm contro- 
versy. —SamacAor Durpun. 

THE ROMANIZING SYSTEM. 

The controversy on the subject of in- 
troducing the Roman character amongst 
the natives of India, has been renewed by 
“ letter in the Calcutta Christian Obser- 
ver for October, the writer of which con- 
demns the use of the Roman character in 
teaching the youth of India their own lan- 


guages, as adding to the evils arising firom 
the variety of characters already in use, 
as impracticHble both fn>m want of teadi- 
ers and want of funds; and if teachers and 
funds exi-ted in abundance, imiiractica- 
ble from the natural and necessary attach- 
ment of the people to the characters be- 
longing to their own languages, and, at 
best, if Miccesslnl, would place our policy 
towards India, with phrases of philan- 
thropy on our lips, on a level with the 
Buto(*ratic and penal policy of Russia to- 
wards Poland. These olijections are 
answered in one of the papers, in a letter 
signed C. E. T.— (Mr. Trevelyanj; the 
grounds of the defence of the system are, 
the facility of writing it, the distinctness 
of the piinted character, its capability of 
compression, its admitting of the freest 
use of italics, stops, marks, &c. as guides 
to the reader ; its superior cheapness in 
respect of type, paper, and other printing 
mateiials; and finally, the advantage of 
establishing a commimity of interest, and 
a reciprocation of thought, amongst the 
people of India, by means of a common 
character for their various dialects. 


VROGRASS of rNOMSH LITERATORB 


IN INlJlA. 


In the letter referred to in the preced- 
ing title, Mr. Trevelyan states the follow- 
ing facts respecting the direction of the 
taste of native readers : — 

“Tlie School-Book Society’s opera- 
tions furnish, perhaps, the best existing 
test of the real state of public feeling, in 
regard to the different systems of leaniing 
which are simultaneously cultivated in 
India. Their books are sold to any body 
who chooses to purchase them ; and the 
proportions in which they are disposed of 
shew the relative demand which exists for 
the different kinds of learning. The state- 
ment of the sales which have been made 
during the last two years, extracted from 
the Society’s recently published Report, 
is as follows ; — 


EnglWi 

Anglo-A»iatic- 

Bcngill 

Hindu! 

liindust&ni- •• 

Uriya 

Persian 

Arabic 

.Sanskrit 


ROOKS. 

ai.wa 

4,52.*! 

5.754 

4,171 

3,. 184 

1,454 

.36 

16 


“ This Statement speaks for itself, and 
[ien we add to the above, the nuraeroua 
tiglish Books sold by the Editors of the 
riend of India, to be sold by their esta- 
islunent and others, and contrast with 
is the very limited demand of which 
ey complain for works in the native lan- 
lages, we see distinctly the direction of 
itive feeling, as it regards the purchwe 
books. To this we may add, that for 
ime time past upwards of 3,000 youths 
ive been receiving an English duration 
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in Calcutta alone, and that the taste for 
learning English there is daily on the in- 
crease. L. W. will probably reply, that 
Calcutta is not India, and that although 
one city may have become denationalized, 
the rest of India retains its primitive 
character. But Calcutta, as the capital, 
must sooner or later make its influence 
felt through the whole country. One .-^et 
after another of well educated youths, 
turned out from the Calcutta schools, 
must gradually leaven the adjoining pro- 
vinces ; to say nothing of the ctfcct which 
must he produced upon casual visitors, 
and even upon those who only hear of it 
from report, by the example of w'hat is 
going on. What has lately taken place at 
Hoogly is an instance in point On the 
college there being opened, English stu- 
dents flocked to it in such numbers, as to 
render the organization of them into clas- 
ses a matter of difficulty. There are now 
about l,40()boys learning English only; 
about 200 learning Arabic and Tcrsiaii 
only ; and upwards of a hundred who are 
learning both English and Arabic, or 
Persian. Notwithstanding this unprece- 
dented concourse, the applications for 
English instruction are still extremely 
numerous; and there seems to be no 
limit to the number of scholars, except 
the number of masters whom the Educa- 
tion Committee is able to provide. In the 
same way, at Dacca there are 150 stu- 
dents, and it is stated that this number 
would be doubled if there were masters 
enough ; and lately at Agra, when addi- 
tional means of English instruction were 
provided, the numbers rose immediately 
to upwards of 200; these are mentioned 
merely as instances. In the numerous 

seminaries under the EducationCommittec 

there is no want of scliolars. The dif> 
Acuity is to provide masters enough to 
teach the numbers who are anxious to re- 
ceive instruction. If this is not sufficient 
proof that the popular taste is favourable 
to English studies, I do not know what 
can be considered as such.” 

CULTIVATION OF COTTON. 

It is a gratifying fact that the Agricultu- 
ral Society has, after some considerable de- 
lay, and some disappointments, succeedul 
in procuring from the United States a 
large quantity of fresh cotton seeds. Two 
hundrtd bushels of three difl'ereiit kinds of 
cotton seed have just been received, in the 
short period of ten months since the order 
left the port of Calcutta, and we under- 
stand it is the first of a series of shipments 
ordered by the society, with a view to in- 
troduce generally a better staple lororoodity 
in India. The different kinds of seed 
mentioned in this consignment, are the 
Upland Georgia, New Orleans, and Sea 
Island. Judging from the different cli- 
mates and soils, to which the growth of 


these different kinds of cotton- is adapted 
in the United States, it may reasonably be 
expected that they will find a soil not quite 
uncongenial to their nature in this country. 
The Sea-Island cotton, being cultivated in 
the low southern parts of the United States, 
near the sea, and on the islands near the 
shore, is not, we should imagine, unlikely 
to flourish in the lower region of Bengnl, 
in Arracan, and the habitable islands along 
the Arracan coast. But experiment only can 
prove the truth or untruth of every conjee- 
ture on this interesting topic ; yet we must 
not emit to observe, that the Sea-IslantI, or 
black-seed cotton, is produced on the 
islands and marshes, intersected by rivers 
and creeks, along the coast of the stale of 
Georgia, and that also, we believe, of Flo- 
rida. These localities, however, being a 
few degrees further to the northward than 
the southern coast of Bengal, may be more 
propitious to the culture of this species of 
cotton than the latter. For the Upland 
cotton seed, there is not wanting a cliinaie 
in the upper latitudes of Hindustan, some- 
what similar to that in which it grows to 
fjreat perfection in Gcoigia.— 

Oct. 15. 

BANK OF BENGAL, 

The opinion of Mr. L. Clarke on the 
case submitted to him, as to the fourtli le- 
solution passed at the Meeting of the lOili 
September (see p. 161), has been pub- 
lished. It is to the etlcct, that it cannot 
be acted upon legally. He says : “ Ihis 
fourth resolution allows the known agents 
of absent proprietors, and trustees, to sub- 
set ibe for the new shares, and to take the 
debentures in their own names, as agents 
or trustees. The words used in the third 
section of the old charter, and in the new 
draft, are, that the debentures shall be de- 
livered to the proprietors, and their attor- 
nies lawfully constituted, and are transfer- 
able by special endorsement of the proprie- 
tors, their executors, administrators, and 
assigns, and in no other manner. 
alone can receive shares, and these alone 
by their special indorsement can authorize 
a transfer; but what makes the point 
stronger is, that the clause is prohibitory 
as well as enacting, for it is not confined to 
directing who shall transfer, and how they 
shall transfer, but it proceeds to declare 
that ‘the shares shall he transfernhie jn 
no other manner;' so that the prohibition 
is distinctly expressed, and not left to ijn- 
plication arising from the direction o a 
particular mode of transfer, forbidding i® 
adoption of any other. Now an attorney, 
to be lawfully constituted, must have » 
power for that especial purpose, nor do 
I know any formula in which a f®**®*^ 
power could he framed which would mee 
the provisions of this section. Ihe Wan 
of England will not act on any power 
attorney which is not under seal, and 
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the clebenlures of the Bank of Bengal be 
under its seal, no transfer could be made 
under a power which was not equally 
formal.” 

On the other hand, the Advocate Gene, 
ral, on a case, has given the following 
opinion : ** I sec no reason for considering 
the resolution of the 10th instant infortnal 
or irregular, or that the piopriclors were 
not competent to pass it.” 

Tlie Calcutta Courier j of October 14, 
says : ** VVe hear that several new Bank of 
Bengal shares, taken by agents under the 
4ih resolution, have been sold by them at 
lls, 1500 premium, with the view of cre- 
diting their constituents with the premium 
of the day and settling the transaction at 
once. This is a prai'tic<il illustration of 
the utility of the provision so much con* 
tested.” 

Twenty new shares were to be put up 
to auction on the 1st of November. 

COSTS IN THK SUPREME COUIIT, 

In a caie entitled “ \Voomeschundcr 
Paul Chowdry and another, v, Isseichun- 
der Paul Chowdry and others,’’ which is 
still pending in the supreme court, the 
costs due, under an order of court, from 
the defendants to the plaintid's, are stated 
to amount to Rs. 60 000; and those due 
from the plaintiflf to the defendant, to 
lls, 14,000; total lls, 74,000, or nearly 
£ 8 , 000 . 

REDUCTIONS IN THE CIVIL SERVICE. 

It is said, inconsequence of a recommend- 
ation from Sir C. Metcalfe to that effect, 
on the score of expediency, a despatch 
dated May 4th, 1836, has been forwarded 
to India, of a most cruel and rigorous clia. 
racier in respect to the civil service. Com- 
missioners, judges, collectors, board secre- 
taries, and salt agents, all suffer, and some 
of them severely. The first and last are 
each reduced to Rs. .35,00.) rupees per an- 
num,; judges to 30,000 rupees per an- 
num; and collectors and board secre- 
taries to Its, ‘25,000 rupees per atmum. — 
M/i^al IJeraldf Xov. I3th. 

MOFUSSIL NEWS. 

Intelligence from' Pallee to the date of 
fhe 17lh of September, states that the num- 
ber of deaths had considerably decreased, 
And one of the violent symptoms of the 
plague had disappeared. The disease had 
however extended to Soojut, twenty miles 
Past of Pallee. Dr. Irving, civil surgeon at 
Ajmere, has applied to Colonel Alves at 
Jeypore for permission to proceed to Pallee, 

ascertain the true character of the disor> 
der. 

It, is said tliat the commissioner at 
Delhi has called for the deed, in virtue of 
"[hich tile late Prince Selim held the three 
niipoMd bil deitb by the Com. 


pany, with a view to forward it to the Sud- 
der Board, accompanied by a strong recom- 
mendation that the villages should remain 
in the hands of the King of Delhi, till the 
death of that monarch. 

The invalids and pensioners of the late 
Begum Sumroo are to receive some stipend 
from government, hut to what exteutisnot 
stated. 

Colonel Young, it is said, will be ap. 
pointed poliiicul agent, either at Simla or 
Almorah, and Deyiuh is to he made a civil 
station. 

Meerut — Hindoo Row aqd several native 
gentlemen have been paying a farewell visit 
to Mr. Sombre previous to his departure for 
England. Sirdhanah, for the last furt- 
niglit, has been the scene of constant gaiety. 
Several blight ornaments of the society of 
Meerut prupuse, we regret to say, their de- 
paiture to England, early in November; 
among them. Lady Henry Gordon, Lady 
Ximenes, and Mrs. Hutchinson. 

We hear the whole of the revenue, to 
the amount of 20 lakhs, has been paid up, 
leaving not a rupee outstanding.—xl/ccrui 
Obs. Sept. 29. 

The iron suspension bridge over the 
Kalee Nudee at Khudagunge, situated be> 
tween Futteghur and Cuwiipoor, has been 
completed, and is now open to the public. 
This structure cost its spirited founder, the 
Nuwab Hukeem Melindee, Rs. 70,000, 
and was upwards of seven years in pro- 
gress. 

A meeting of the most respectable 
pleaders and vakeels of the Benares court 
was held lately, to take into consideration 
the evils whicii India at large, and the 
law profession in particular, must sustain, 
from the general adoption of a measure, 
substituting Hindoostanee for Persian as 
the forensic languiige of the country ; Na- 
wab Uklial ood Diuilah in the chair. The 
speakers were numerous, and all against 
the innovation. A language so diffused as 
the Oordoo, they insisted, could never 
supply the place of one so concise and 
terse as the Persian, which the gods them- 
selves had decreed to be the best language 
of law. After an animated discussion, tiiu 
meeting broke up, determined to remon- 
strate with Government on the question. 
Several Europeansaltended.and acquiesced 
ill the general sense of the assembly.— 
Agra Uk/ibar, Oct. 1. 

The Gyananneskuu states, that the na- 
tives have held a meeting at Burdwan, to 
take into consideration the propriety of 
furminu a society for the improvement of 
agriculture. 

The American missionaries have esta- 
blished a seminary and a press at I^oodia- 
nab, and publish the Loodianah UMar,& 
paper in the Persian language, containing 
a variety of political information from the 
Sikh and Aff’ghan durbars. Its appear- 
ance is very respectable. 
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MATITB STATBg. 

Lucftnow. ^ Mr. W. H. Deruscit, the 
tiarber and factotum of the king of Oude, 
haa been raised by the king to the dignity 
of a brigadier-general, with the command 
of eight regiments of horse and foot. Ilis 
majesty is now furiously contemplating a 
figlit with the queen mother, 'i'he pre- 
paration of guns and munition creates 
great consternation in the city, for if tltey 
be fired, heaven only knows where the 
balls may go. Her majesty is encamped 
in Umasi’s Bagh, wheiu she has a very 
smart guard, and is determined to resist 
to the death. 

Lahore . — Runjeet has returned to La- 
hore. Now-ne-hal Sing has been en- 
joined to send all the retainers of Shah 
Newaz Khan, the ex-chief of Dera Ismail 
Khan, to Lahore. In giving this order, 
the maharaja took occasion to inform his 
courtiers, that had not Shah Newaz Khan 
been guilty of the enormity of sacrificing 
the blessed cow within his territories, he 
would nut have had to mourn their loss. 
Hurree Sing was soundly rated for not 
overpowering and capturing the famous 
bandit, Payund Khanj but he excused 
himself by saying that the craven would 
never face him boldly, but always re- 
treated to his mountain and intpregnable 
fastnesses, on the approach of danger. 
The maharaja was urged to reply to the 
repeated and urgent entreaties of Koon- 
wur Shere Sing, to be permitted to try 
his strength witli Dost Mahomed, and 
conquer Cabool ; but no answer was 
deigned. This silence seals the fate of 
Cabool. 

The Sikhs are preparing to invade and 
occupy Shikarpoor, without any provoca- 
tion on the part of the Scindians. People 
are, however, of opinion that, the Scin- 
dians being allies of the Briiisli Govern- 
ment, the Sikhs will be disappointed. 
Time will show. 

Another expedition against Iskardoh, 
or Little Tibhet, is also meditated ; but, 
as the winter is drawing nigh, when the 
hills, in which Iskardoh is situated, are 
always covered with snow, and the pas- 
sage through them becomes impractica- 
ble, it is not likely that the Sikhs will 
make the attempt at present. 

Khurrukh Sing reported his arrival at 
Moultan, and M. Ventura was oideied 
to prepare to join him. 'I'he maharajah 
enquired, if any accounts had been re- 
ceived from Europe of Geneial Allard, 
and was informed that no letters had ar- 
rived. The rajah observed, that the 
words of Sir Charles Metcalfe had come 
true; for, on their first meeting, Sir 
Charles had advised him to make friend- 
ship with the Company; the advantage 
of which would, in twenty years, be more 
apparent. M. Ventura was required to 
ask Mrs. Courtland to favour the rajah 


with a dance in the Knglish style, as be 
was particularly anxious to study the 
graceful steps of English ladies. M. 
Ventura, however, excused himself from 
the oflfice. 

Several of the tribes of the Afghauns 
are anxious to effect the escape of Shah 
Nuwuz Khan, who is now confined, in 
the camp of Nownuhal Sing. Mr. Har- 
land has taken his departure to Kunda. 
bar. The maharajah advised the vakeel 
of Shah Shuja to bring his master to 
Umritsur, when they would arrange to- 
geiher for the capture of Cabul. 

Herat . — It is reported, that Sliere Ma- 
homed Khan, the son of Yar Mahomed 
Khan, one of the courtiers of tlie Herat 
Chief, and who, it appears, commands 
his forces, has fought a desperate and san- 
guinary battle with the Mulluck Zrees, 
and taken one of their strong forls, 
Ghowrie. Elated with the conquest, the 
Herat chief despatched a portion of tlie 
conquering army, headed by Atta Ma- 
homed Klian, to battle with Shere Poor- 
dil Khan, the Reis of Candahar, who was 
encamped in the Burruck Zree country ; 
but the Herat army was routed by that 
of Candahar, which was headed by Shere 
Poordil Khan’s son. So complete was the 
defeat, that tents, baggage, equipments, 
ammunition, every thing, fell into the 
hands of the Candahars. The discom- 
fited Atta Mahomed Khan is breathing 
vengeance against the chief of Candahar, 
and only waits for an opportunity to re- 
trieve his fallen dignity. 

Cabool. — Roohilla Khan, of the Bur- 
ruck Zrec tribe, and the prime minister 
of Shah Newaz Khan, having deserted 
his noble and indulgent master in the 
hour of danger, and lietaken himself to 
the mountains of the Vuzeeric tribe, has 
written a letter to Dost Maliomed Khan, 
ill which he urges that the armies of Run- 
ject Singh, liaving conquered Dera Ismail 
Khan, Dooroohoonoo, and Tonk, are now 
thinking of turning their aims towards 
Cabool, which place is to be visited in 
November. 

It is reported that five persons, pre- 
tending to hold a commission from Dost 
Mahomed to assess and collect the revenue, 
have been traversing the country and 
levying enormous contributions from the 
inhabitants, in the shape of dund. Their 
progress was arrested on the confines of 
Candahar, the chief of which sent them, 
loaded with chains, to Dost Mahomed, who 
has cast them into “ durance vile.” 

Hyderabad,— Rumjau a Khan, Biloche, 
a man who, from his upright and honorable 
conduct, had raised himself from an obscure 
station to the highest a subject could enjoy, 
namely, that of Prime Minister oC 
Nizam of Scinde, and who stood high in 
his master’s favour, was one night way -laid 
and murdered, while returning home from 
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tb« kutcherie. After stabbing him, the mur- 
derer attempted to escape, but was seized 
by the servants: be admitted that he had 
no enmity against Ramjaun Khan, but that 
be had been hired by the Nizam's sons, to 
whom he was obnoxious, to murder Ram- 
jaun Khan; which of the sons it was he 
refused to state, nor could the greatest tor- 
ture extort from him any farther confession. 
He was sawn in two and burnt to ashes. 
The Nizam, fearing that he himself would 
be the next victim, has forbidden his sons 
the court. 

Fcfiiawur.— Koonwur Shore Sing has 
once again brouglu all the refractory Mus- 
sulman zemindars into the Sikh interest. 
While out in the district settling the con- 
tested points, he had like to have suflered 
from the treachery of the Puthans, a body 
of whom, in the middle of the niglit, en- 
tered, as they supposed, his camp, with the 
intent of making away with him. But 
they had mistaken their mark— they had 
got into the camp of Siiltaun Mahomed’s 
sowars, who managed to overpower and 
convey them to Shore Sing, who handsomely 
rewarded the sowars for their bravery. 

The fierce and merciless bandits, headed 
by Sahadut Khan, the Dukh Walla, had 
carried their excesses to such a length as to 
render it impossible to move without the 
walls of Peshawur with impunity ; hence, 
all communication in the province was 
stopped, until Sultaun Mahomed wrote to 
Sahadut Khan, and pointed out to him the 
impolicy of continuing to oppose the *‘Lion 
of the Punjaub,” who must) eventually, 
overwhelm him,— and oflfering, on the part 
of Shere Sing, the governor of Peshawur, 
oblivion of past and present offences. The 
bandit listened to the voice of reason, and 
sent his younger brother, by way of a peace 
offering, to Peshawur, whither be himself 
also purposed to repair. 

The Raja of this state, insti- 
gated no doubt by the representations of the 
talented British Resident of Catmandhoo 
and those of the late traveller, Bheem 
Singh, is founding a school and a hospital. 
In the former English will be taught, with 
the Nepalese and Persian. It is also to 
comprize a Pyrotechnical school, and will 
contain altogether an educational establish- 
ment, equal to the instruction of 1000 
scholars: the conduct of this barbarian is 
really a reproach to our civilised British 
rulers. 

ttLirnaATiONs or thcigoex in thx caves 
or ELLORA. 

Qt~- You told Mr. Johnstone the traveller, 
^hile be wag at Saugor, that the operations 
of your trade were to be seen in the caves 
ofEllora? 

Feringeea. — All ! Every one of the ope- 
ritioDs b to be seen there; in one place 
you see men strangling : in another bury- 
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ing the bodies: in another carrying them 
off to the graves. There is not an opera- 
tion in Thuggee that is not exhibited in the 
caves of Ellora. 

Dorgha. — In those caves are to be seen 
the operations of every trade in the world. 

Chotee. — Whenever we passed near, we 
used to go and see these caves. Every 
man will there find his trade described, 
however secret he may think it ; and they 
were all made in one night. 

Q . — Does any person beside yourselves 
consider that any of these figures represent 
Thugs ? 

Feringeca. — Nobody else; but all Thugs 
know that they do. We never told any 
body else what we thought about them. 
Every body there can see the secret opera- 
tions of his trade, but he does not tell others 
of them, and no other person can under- 
stand what they mean. Tliey are the works 
of God. No human hands were employed 
upon them. That every body admits. 

G.— What particular operations are there 
dcsciibed in figures? 

Sahib Khan. — I have seen the Sotha 
(inveigler) silting upon the same carpet 
with the traveller, and in close conversation 
with him, just as we are when we are 
worming out their secrets. In another 
place the strangler has gut his roomal over 
ills neck, and is strangling him; while 
another, the Chumochee, is holding him by 
the legs. These are the only two operations 
that 1 have seen described. 

Nasir.— These I have also seen, and 
there is no mistaking them. The Chumo- 
chee has close bold of the legs, and is pull- 
ing at them thus, while the Bhurtotc Is 
tightening the roomal round his neck, thus! 

Q — Have you seen no others? 

Feringeea.— I have seen these two, and 
also the Lughas carrying away the bodies 
to the grave, in this manner, and the sex- 
tons digging the grave with the sacred 
ptek-axe ; all is done just as if we bad our. 
selves done it ; nothing could be more exact. 

Q.— And who do you think could have 
executed this work ? 

Feringeea.— It could not have been done 
by Thugs, because they would never have 
exposed the secrets of their trade ; and no 
other human being could have done it. It 
must lie the work of the Gods : human 
hands could never have performed it.— 
Exam, of Thugs. Bamaseeana, 

ittaaras. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

XKCOUAAGEMENT OP JDOI.ATRr. 

The following is the Memorial referred 
to in our last nurolier, p. 210 ;— it is ad- 
dressed to the Governor in Council ; 

“ We, the undersigned Ministers and 
Members of the different denomiiwtioM 
of Protestant Christians in the Presidency 
(2H) 
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of Fort St. George, beg leave most re. 
epectfully to approach your Excellency in 
^uncil, to lay before you various in- 
stances, in which, we humbly conceive, 
the principles of religious toleration to be 
widely departed from under this Govern- 
ment — subjecting those of us, who are 
members of the civil or military branches 
of the service, to great and peculiar per- 
sonal grievance. 

‘‘ We venture, at the same time, with 
much deference, also to express to your 
Excellency in Council, the pain with which 
we behold the Cinistian Government of 
this presidency, and itsofHceis, aflbrding 
encouragement to, and still identified with, 
the idolatry and superstitions of our native 
fellow-subjects; in opposition, as it ap- 
pears to us, to the orders on this subject of 
the Hon. the Court of Directors, addressed 
to the Supreme Guverntnent, under date 
the asth Feltruary 1833 — to the Word of 
God — and to the best interests of those who 
have, by His over-ruling Providence, been 
subjected to British dominion in Southern 
India. 

“ We beg leave, in proof of our state- 
ment, to biing toyour Excellency’s know- 
ledge, as matters of grievance — 

“ First, That it is now required of 
Christian servants of the government, both 
civil and military, to attend Heathen and 
Idahoinedan religious festivals, with the 
view of shewing them respect, 

“ 2dly, That, in some instances, they 
are called upon to present oiferings, and to 
do homage to idols. 

** Sdly, That the impure and degrading 
services of the pagoda arc now carried on, 
under the supervision and control of the 
principal European, and therefore Chris- 
tian officers of the Government ; and the 
management and regulation of the reve- 
nues and endowments, both of the pa> 
godas and mosques, are so vested in them, 
under the provisions of Reg. VII of 1817, 
that no important idolatrous ceremony can 
be performed, no attendant on the various 
idols, not even the prostitutes of the tem- 
ple, be entertained or discharged, nor the 
least expense incurred, without the ofiicial 
concurrence and orders of the Christian 
functionary. 

** 4thly, That British officers, with the 
troops of the government, are also now 
e nployed in firing salutes, and in other- 
wise rendering honour to Mahumeduii and 
idolatrous ceremonies, even on the Sab. 
bath-day ; and Christians are thus not un- 
frequently compelled, by the authority of 
government, to desecrate their own most 
sacred institutions, and to take part tn un- 
holy and degrading superstitions. 

** Protestant soldiers, members of the 
Church of England, we may add, have 
also been required, contrary to the prin- 
ciple declared in his Majesty’s Regula- 
tions, * that every soldier shall be at liberty 


to worship God according to the forma 
prescribed by his religion,’ to be present at 
and participate in the vrorsbip of the Church 
of Rome. 

“ By the requisition of the foregoing 
and similar duties, we cannot but sensibly 
feel, that not only are the Christian ser- 
vants of the state constrained to perform 
services incompatible with their most sa- 
cred obligations, and their just rights and 
privileges as Christians infringed; but 
that our holy religion is also dishonoured 
in the eyes of the people, and public and 
official sanction and support given to idol- 
atry anil superstitions destructive to the 
soul, and apostacy from the only true and 
living God. 

“ We believe also that your Excellency 
in Council will, on inquiry, find, that the 
prescribed Interference of the Christian of- 
ficer witi) their religious services, mosques, 
and endowments, is not in unison with 
the feelings and faith of our Maliomcdan 
fellow-suhjects; and that there is, there- 
fore, no valid ground whatever for its ex- 
istence in this presidency. And although 
our heathen fellow.suhjects, we can 
scarcely doubt, arc generally gratified hy 
the honour rendered hy the Government 
to their idols ; still we have the strongest 
reason to question, whether the official 
support at present given to their supersti- 
tion is, in all its extent, desired hy the 
great mass of (he people. We may cite, 
as one instance peculiarly deserving of 
your Excellency's attention, the drawing 
of the idol-car this onerous task is noiv 
only effected, throughout this presidency, 
by the agency of the police ; thousands of 
the poorer classes being forced, under the 
orders of the col lector and magistrate, from 
their homes, fur the performance of the 
special duty, without, in the greatest ma- 
jority of cases, the slightest compensation. 
And whatever may be the wishes and sen- 
timents of the individuals immediately con. 
nccted with the pagodas, we are fully as. 
sured that this interference is viewed by the 
great body of tlie people, hotli landowners 
and their labourers, as a vexatious and op- 
pressive exercise of power, to which they 
submit only on compulsion. It is, we 
conceive, therefore certain, that this bane- 
ful part of the debasing idolatry of the land 
is now upheld and carried on, in this pre- 
sidency, solely by the interposition and 
authority of the British Government. 

" Entertaining these sentiments, and 
dee ply convinced that we are by these acts 
resisting the will of God, by whose blessing 
alone this or any nation can prosper — 
while we are not less firmly persuaded that 
positive injustice is done under the existing 
system to the Frotestant subjects and ser- 
vants of the stale— we most respectfully^ 
yet most earnestly, entreat your Excel- 
lency in jCoungl to be pleased ^ take this 
subject into early and deliberate consider- 
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arion ; and to nfFordi to the utmost of your 
power, to Christianity, and to ourselves as 
members of tlie Protestant community, 
the same toleration, and exemption from 
nquirements contrary to our consciences, 
as are enjoyed by members of all other per- 
suasions. 

“ We explicitly disclaim, as utterly ip- 
consistent with onr principles as Christians, 
all desire that the liberty of conscience, so 
fully and justly accorded to the Mahome- 
dan and Heathen, should be in any degree 
violated. Our sole object and wish is, to 
see the true principles of religious tolera- 
tion, declared in the instructions of the 
Honourable the Court of Directors, al- 
ready referred to, practically and univer- 
sally enforced— believing the policy there 
marked out, of a ‘ real neutrality,’ to be as 
safe and salutary as it is wise. 

“ We would most humbly pray, there- 
fore, that, in accordance with those instruc- 
tions, all superior ofheers of this Govern- 
ment may be henceforth strictly prohibited 
fioin issuing orders or affording encou- 
ragement to Mahomedan or Heathen rites 
and festivals— That it be not lieruaficr re- 
quired of any Christian servant of the 
stale, civil or military, of any grade, to 
make an offering, or to he present at, or to 
take part in, any idolatrous or Mahomedan 
act of worship or religious festival— I’hat 
the firing of salutes, the employment of 
military bands and of the Government 
troops, in honour of idolatrous or Maho- 
medan processions or ceremonies, and all 
similar observances, which Infringe upon 
liberty of conscience, and directly ‘pro- 
mote the growth and popularity of the de- 
basing superstitions of the country,’ be 
discontinued — That such parts of Reg. 
VII. of 1817, as identify the Government 
with Mahomedanism and Heathenism, be 
rescinded ; and every class of persons left, 
us the Honourable Court of Directors lias 
enjoined, entirely to themselves^ to follow 
their religious duties according to the dic- 
tates of their consciences. 

“ Aware, how'ever, that the execution of 
the Orders of the Hon. Court is entrusted 
to the Supreme Government, and that it 
will not be in the power of your Excellency 
to comply with all these requests— we ear- 
nestly and respectfully solicit that measure 
of present relief which yonr Excellency in 
Council may sec fit to grant ; and that a 
Copy of this Address, supported by your 
Excellency’s powerful recommendation, 
may be forwarded to the Right. Hon. 
the Governor.general of India in Council, 
with a view to the attainment of the full 
measure of relief sought.” 

The Memorial was forwarded by the 
Bishop of Madras, with a letter, addressed 
to Sir Frederick Adam, in which his Lord- 
ship states : ** I fully concur in every part 
of the memorial, and its prayer; and I 
etrnestly hope, that it may be thouglit fit- 


ting to concede the full measure of relief 
prayed.” 

ITie memorial is signed by the Arcbi 
deacon of Madras, eleven Chaplains, thirty- 
nine Missionarifs, thirty gentlemen of the 
Civil Service, and other«i; one hundred 
and eleven Military, and eleven Medical 
Oificera. 

Since the Memorial was first submitted 
for signature, the attention of Government 
has been drawn to one of the evils pointed 
out, and forced labour on the Idol Cara 
has been prohibited. 

exchakof; or territouy. 

It may be recollected, that on the occa- 
sion of the Marquis de St. Simon’s visit to 
this presidency, some months since, men- 
tion was made of some neguciations being 
on foot relative to a proposed exchange of 
territory between the French Government 
and the Company, at which it was hinted 
that the French Government, in selecting 
so eminent a diplomatist as the Marquis do 
St. Simon, bad other objects in view than 
the mere administration of ullairsatthe 
comparatively insignificant settlement of 
Pondicherry. We subjoin the additional 
information given on this subject by the 
Cmservatirc, and if bis authority is to b# 
relied on, we think it behoves the British 
Government to keep a sharp look-out 
during the course of the proposed negocia- 
tion, and to take care that they arc not out- 
witted by the French diplomatist. 

“ We leal n from good authority, that the 
Governor- General, before leavingEngland, 
was empowered to treat with the Marquis 
de St. Simon, and if satisfied of the policy 
and justice of the proposed concession of 
territory on the part of the British Govern- 
ment, to conclude and ratify a treaty, 
which will place the French power in 
India on such a footing of respectability, 
as the force of the French arms has hither, 
to failed to obtain, and which will now be 
acquired by an art in which the French are 
confessedly superior to John Bull— the 
art of diplomacy ! A commissioner from 
Calcutta will shortly be appointed to meet 
the French Governor at Pondicherry, 
where the proposed negociation is to be 
carried on, and we shall watch the progress 
of this negociation with no small anxiety. 
In a future number we will give a sketch 
of the proposed concession (it is mere folly 
to call it exchange) of territory. Tlie 
Marquis de St. Simon was at Irichino- 
poly on the 10th iiist., on his way to Pon- 
dicherry, from whence be is about to 
despatch some troops to Bourbon, where 
the slaves have exhibiled a turbulent dispor 
sition.”— Afad, Oct. 15. 

SETTLERS FOR SALOMON’S ISLANDS. - 

The brig Vencalarrddy, Capt. Rodgers; 
sailed from hence on Wednesday moroiiig; 
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for Ibt Stlomon’t lilandi, a imall group 
of the Chegoe Archipelago, eleven in 
number, in lat. 5* 23’ S. Tlie islands 
were surveyed in 1786, by Capt. Blair, 
and the following is an extract from his 
journal:— 

“ If a judgment may be formed from 
the soil and productions, these islands may 
be supposed much older than any we have 
visited ; the soil is tolerable, and much 
deeper than at Diego Garcia or Peros Ban. 
hoc; consequently, the trees take much 
deeper root, and grow to a greater size. 
One sort peculiar to these islands, which 
appears to be very good timber, grows to 
the height of 130 feet, many very straight, 
some 4 feet diameter, and 40 feet from 
the ground to the branches. The young 
timter is white, but the old decayed trees 
are of a deep chocolate colour, aud the 
timber perfectly sound. The harbour is 
very secure, but the bar at the entrance is 
not more than 4 fathoms at high water ; 
springtides make it impossible for large 
ships to anchor. There are a number of 
shoals within, which may bo easily avoided 
by keeping a good look«out from the 
mast-head, as the clearness of the water 
makes them easily distinguished.” 

The islands are named from the French 
ship Salomofit from which vessel they 
were seen in 1776. They are called by 
Capt. Blair, Boddan’s Islands, and Mr. 
Alexander Dalryrople calls the Harbour, 
Boddan’s Harbour. 

On board the VenccUareddy are em- 
barked about 30 cooly labourers, with 
their wives and families, natives of Madras. 
They ore engaged to remain five years, the 
men to receive two pagodas a month, and 
the women one. We understand that the 
spirited individuals who have embarked in 
this enterprise intend to colonize on the is- 
lands, and to attempt the cultivation of 
sugar. The importation of natives of 
India into the Mauritius, as agricultural 
labourers, has been productive of great 
benefit to that thriving colony, and has, in 
a great measure, tended to keep the eman- 
cipated slave population in peace and 
quietness, by shewing that the planters 
have unlimited command of free labour 
from the superfluous millions of India.— 
Omaervatwef Sqd, 30. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

OHNION OF WATIVE8 KESFECTIMG MISSIONS. 

The Rev. Mr. Farrer, in his journal of 
a Missionary Journey,” thus alludes to 
the opinions of the natives respecting the 
missionaries and their motives . 

“Feb. 12.— At Kuttao. Crude and 
multifarious are the notions and opinions 
entertained among the people respecting 
the motives which actuate us in our pecu- 


liar course of conduct. Suspicion of some 
sinister design is much more prevalent 
than confidence in our integrity of purpose. 
Some think, that as we have gained secu- 
lar, we now wish to gain spiritual do- 
mination. Some assert, that we have ob- 
tained the kingdom by our merits, acquired 
in a former birth ; and that, as our old stock 
is becoming rather low, we are now exer- 
ting ourselves to replenish it, in order to 
avert a change of fortune.” 

“June. 14.— At Nassuck. The Dhur- 
mu Subhu has threatened a second assault ; 
but I think it likely to subside in tlireat- 
nings. They are, for the present, divided 
into two parties, each plotting the annoy, 
ance and rejection from the caste of the 
other. A leading member of the Dhurmu 
Subha, ashort time since, madeovertures to 
me, in order to ascertain what I should be 
disposed to give to be free from all further 
annoyance and interruption ; while another 
member declared himself ready to commu- 
nicate to me every thing that took place in 
their meetings, for a pecuniary considera- 
tion.” 

Singapore* 

miscellaneous. 

Jpncultural Imj)rovements. At a spe- 
cial meeting of the Singapore Apicultu- 
ral and Horticultural Society, held on the 
8th October, Mr. B. F, Wingrove in the 
chair, a petition to the Governor- General 
of India in Council was agreed to, setting 
forth as follows :— 

“ITiatyour petitioners humbly repre- 
sent that their efforts (to promote and en- 
courage agricultural and horticultural un- 
dertakings in this island) are checked, by 
reason that waste and vacant lands on this 
island cannot be obtained either by pur- 
chase or long leases. 

“ That your petitioners are satisfied, from 
recent experiments, that the soil of this is- 
land is generally adequate to the successful 
cultivation of cotton, sugar, pepper, the 
finer spices, and other articles of tropical 
produce, of which the increased production 
would eminently contribute to the general 
interests of tbe settlement. 

♦‘That your petitioners beg to represent 
that a great portion of the island is likely 
to remain, as at present, an impervious 
jungle, unless a more liberal system as re- 
spects the sale or leasing of lan^s be adopt- 
ed, which, in the opinion of your peti- 
tioners, is essentially necessary, if the 
operations of agriculture are ever to be 
considered as of any importance in promo- 
ting its general welfare. ” 

The Calcutta Courier gives the following 
account of the exertions in progress for 
the improvement of this settlement : — 

« We hear that three or four spirited 
gentlemen at Singaporti relying upon the 
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balf«promiM held out in the profeuione 
and ofdere of this GoTernmeot, that the 
]and>rents and tenures will be ultimately 
put upon a liberal footing, have lately laid 
out cotton plantations to the extent of a 
couple of thousand acres, principally for the 
cultivation of the Pernambuco species, 
which thrives admirably. Others have 
taken to planting coffee; others to the 
growth of the sugar-cane; while others 
again are giving their attention to spices. 
All these objecte are reported to promise a 
very good return, the climate and soil being 
both favourable. The real value of the 
inland has never yet been duly appreciated: 
its capabilities are great, and— give it but 
fair play — it will in a few years be con> 
verted from a jungle, into a garden as pro- 
ductive as any island of equal size in the 
West-Indies. We have received a speci- 
men of a very superior description of cotton 
picked, we are informed, from indigenous 
plants recently found in the jungle. 'J'he 
discovery is as Important as it is curious, 
for it roust give the enterprising agricultu- 
rists who have turned their attention to this 
staple, great confidence in the success of 
their undertaking.'* 


I9ut(j^ f niria. 

A curious narrative is given in a letter 
from Sumatra, of the capture and detention 
of a Dutch schooner by the Rajah of 
Acheen. This vessel, the Dolphint having 
on board Rs. 30,000, intended to be sent 
by the Dutch government to Natal from 
Padang, to pay the troops, was reported 
missing, and a search was thereupon insti. 
tuted, and it was at length discovered, that 
the captain and mate of the schooner had 
been murdered by the crew, who had car- 
ried the vessel into Acheen. The Dutch 
Government, on thisdiscovery being made, 
dnpatched a corvette to Acheen to demand 
the restoration of the Dolphin^ but the Ra- 
jah refused to comply with the demand, 
alleging that in so doing he merely retali- 
ated upon the Dutch, who had some time 
before seised some of his boats, under the 
pretext that they carried slaves, and that, 
moreover, be had bought the vessel and 
cargo for Rs. 20,000 and would not part 
vri£ them.” On this the Dutch captain 
proceeded to bully and threaten, but the 
Acheen Rajah ** laughed and said, that if 
he bad thought that the Dutchmen were 
capable of enforcing what they now threat- 
ened, he would have sent the vessel to 
them, and not have given them the trouble 
they bad been put to, in searching and dies, 
ing the schooner." Such is the substance 
of a letter in the Benial Hurkaru> 

The disturbances in the residency of 
intern are, we have ascertained, ended, 
*nd the district is restored to tranquillity. 


Dutch JHdm,<^ChiHa. 24^ 

The female chieftain of the gang bod been 
taken priraner, and, with about a dozen of 
her principal followers, was brought tOt 
Batavia in chains. A party of about SO 
more had also been captured in the district 
of Jasinga, by the people of the villages, 
who turned out and intercepted them, 
while they appeared to be making the best 
of their way back to their homes. Their 
final dispersion, it is said, is not so much 
owing to the force employed to put them 
down, as the result of disappointment in 
not witnessing the performance of any of. 
those miracles which their chieBaineu had 
promised to work in their behalf ; and on 
the faith of which, it would appear, these 
unfortunate wretches bad been principally 
induced to rise up in arms. They were, it 
seems, chiefly composed of natives of the 
lowest class. Their female chief bad, how- 
ever, fostered aspirations after greatnesa 
among them, several having dubbed 
themselves Tumntongotig and Pangeran — 
princes and dukes— which titles they were 
probably encouraged to believe would after- 
wards be more extensively and effectually 
recognised. One of these self-created Fen- 
gerans had, a few weeks before, been a sta- 
ble-boy in the service of a Dutch gentleman 
in Batavia, and most of his comrades were 
of the same rank in life. This petty dis- 
turbance appears to have been treated by 
the Dutch Government as a rather serious 
affair— the effect, no doubt, of a cautious 
recollection of past and not very remote 
events in the same island. Among our 
countrymen at Batavia, it seems to be the 
general opinion, that the employment of a 
large military force to suppress this Bantam 
gang, was like using a lever to remove astraw 
—as, with the exercise of nothing more than 
ordinary vigilance on the part of the police, 
the whole might have been taken or dis- 
persed. As it is, of such of the band as 
have been made captive, few or none hava 
been taken by the military.— A'ng. F, P* 
Oct. no. 


ettina, 

OPIUM. 

Report of the governor, lieutenant-go- 
vernor, and hoppo of Canton, on the me- 
morial of Heu Nae-tse. (No date) pro- 
bably .3d or 4th of September. 

** In obedience to the imperial will, 
directing us to deliberate and frame regu- 
lations for the importation and barter of 
opium, we have drafted a schedule in nine 
sections, which we now reverently lay be- 
fore the throne, humbly begging your 
august Majesty to cast a glance thereon. 

On the 19th of theStli moon of tht 
16lh year of Taou-Kwaug (July 2d, 1836) 
the following document was sent down to 
us from the grand council of the gnat > 
ministers:— 
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** On the 29th of the 4th moon (June 
2d) we received the following imperial 
edict ; Heu Nae-tse, vice-president of the 
sacrificial court, has presented a memorial 
respecting opium, representing, — that os 
the interdicts against the use of itare made 
more severe, so the evils arising therefrom 
spread more widely — and that, of late 
years, the barbarians, not daring to give it 
openly in barter for other commodities, 
have sold it clandestinely for money — thus 
occasioning an annual loss to the country 
of more tlian ten millions of taels: he 
therefore leqiiests that a change may he 
made in regard to it, permitting its intro- 
duction and exchange for other .commodi- 
ties. Let Tang Ting-chi ng and his col- 
leagues deiiherate on the subject, and then 
report to us : and let a copy of the original 
memorial be sent with this edict to Tang 
Ting-ching and to Ke Rung, and let 
them transmit the same to Wan.’ 

The result of our joint deliberations we 
now lay before the throne : whether they 
•re correct or not, we humbly beg our 
august sovereign to instruct us ; and if cor- 
rect, direct the appropriate board to revise 
and promulgate them. 

The following is the copy of the new 
regulations respecting the importation of 
opium, which we reverently lay before the 
throne, for his Majesty’s inspection. 

“ 1. The whole amount of opium im- 
ported must be paid for in merchandise ; 
no fraud must be allowed. The object in 
interdicting opium is two-fold — to prevent 
smuggling, and to stop the exportations of 
treasure. When the opium arrives in the 
ships of the barbarians, the security and 
senior Hong merchants must receive strict 
injunctions to ascertain its value, and also 
the value of the goods to be given in 
exchange ; the value of each to be esti- 
mated in silver. The full amount of the 
commodities must then be exchanged, and 
no money must be paid. The productions 
of the celestial empire are rich, abundant, 
and in universal demand; in amount they 
exceed those of foreign barbarians many 
fold— they are always in superabundance. 
But if the quantity of opium imported 
should ever be found to exceed the protluc- 
tionsof the inner land in any small amount, 
and the exchange could not be made, while 
it were necessary for the ships to sail — in 
such a case the security merchant must 
receive the full amount of the duties, and 
pay the same over to the custom-house. 
The surplus of opium must be landed and 
placed in the warehouse of the security 
merchant, who, with the barbarian mcr- 
chant must personally inspect it, and make 
out a true and faithful account of the same. 
This must be placed on record in the oflice 
of the hoppo. The drug may then be sold 
by the security merchant, as opportunities 
occur ; and when the whole is sold, be and 
the purchaser of the opium must report 
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the case to the hoppo. Afterwards, when 
the barbarian merchant returns to Canton 
the full amount of goods, according to the 
agreement, must be paid over to him ; 
there roust be no fraud in order that the 
balance due for the opium may be paid in 
money. The senior merchants must be 
required to make a strict examination of 
this matter. On the departure of the bar. 
barian ships, both the senior and the secu- 
rity merchants must send to the custom, 
house a written declaration, that there is 
no contraband silver on board. If there 
be any on board, a faithful report must be 
made of the individual who gave it for 
opium, and he must bo punished accord- 
ingly, and the opium coniiscated ; or if it 
has been sold, the price of the same must 
be returned to government. If any fraud 
is detected in the senior and security mor. 
chants, they must both be subject to severe 
punishment. 

2. The governmental cruizers and alt 
the custom-house officers must he required 
to maintain a strict watch on their respec- 
tive stations ; they must not leave them to 
create disturbance. Although opium is 
interdicted, the stiong desire of the people 
to seek gain, affords reason for fear that 
they will endeavour tocarr) on a clandestine 
trade with the barbarian merchants, and 
the fine silver will contimie to ooze out of 
the country. All those, therefore, who are 
attached to the cruizers or to the custom- 
houses must be strictly charged to keep up 
a close examination, and if they detect any 
silver going out, they must seize it, deliver 
it over to the custom-house ; and the full 
amount of money thus taken shall be 
distributed among those who seized it. In 
this way the police will be roused to 
do their duty, and the clandestine ex- 
port stopped. If silver finds its way out of 
the country, there must be some place and 
way by which it goes out ; that place must 
be near the foreign factories; these must 
he near the custom-houses; only let those 
places 1)6 faithfully guarded, and there 
will be no danger of the money flying away 
into the foreign seas. But if it once goes 
out, it is in vain to search for it ; and to 
do so will only afford occasion for worthless 
vagabonds, who feign themselves to be in 
tlie employment of government, to plun- 
der, and create disturbances of the most 
serious nature. It is necessary, therefore, 
that this prohibition be rigorously carried 
into execution. 

“ 3. Foreign money must be managed 
according to the old regulations, and only 
tliree- tenths of it be allowed to be re-expor- 
ted ; the account of what is brought into 
the country must be early and carefully 
made out, in order to prevent fraud. For- 
merly (he barbarian ships brought large 
quantities of it to Canton to purchase cargo 
and defray the ship’s expenses. And whe- 
ther the amount of cargo im|H)rtcd w«* 
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was much or littlC) whatever money re- 
mained on hand, it was impossible to pre- 
vent its being re-exported. In the 23d 
year of Keaking (1819) Ah, the hoppoof 
Canton, in consequence of there being no 
fixed rules to regulate the exportation of 
foreign money by the barbarians, addressed 
a communication to Governor Yeun Yeun 
on the subject : and it was agreed that the 
barbarians should be allowed to re-export 
only three-tenths; the remainder they 
iniglit loan to other barbarians, to be ex- 
pended in the purehaFe of goods and the 
payment of duties. From that to the pre- 
sent time, there has been no deviation fiom 
the regulations. Hut now, since opium is 
brought in the ships, when there is any 
lack of treasure, the drug is sold fur 
money ; this cannot be prevented. It will 
be well, therefore, to revert to the old regu- 
lations. Now, when the barbarian ships 
bring foreign money, whether in great 
quantities or small, if the residue (after the 
cargo is purchased) amounts to 100,000 
dollars, only 30,000 can be re-exported: 
if 200,000 remain, a further limitation 
must be made. It is right, tiiercfure, to 
request that hereafter, the harbatiaii ships 
bringing foreign money, if the residue 
amount to 100,000 drs., may export tlnee- 
tenths; if it amount to 200 .(XX) or up- 
wards, each ship whether she brought 
opium or other cummudities. shall be re. 
stricted to 50,000 dollars. It must not go 
beyond this. On the arrival of a ship in 
port, the security merchant must be in- 
structed to examine and make a faithful 
record of the money imported. Whatever 
is expended afterw’ards is to lie deducted 
from the amount which is subject to this 
regulation. The senior Hong merchant 
also must examine the case and see that it 
is managed correctly. If any of the custom- 
house people are detected in making false 
reports, they must be seized and punished. 
The senior and security merchants, if de- 
tected in screening each other in fraud, 
shall be dealt with in the same mannei. 

“4. Opium must be subject to the same 
general regulations as other foreign com- 
modities; and must not he allowed a se- 
parate department. The principles of com- 
merce prompt individuals always to seek 
die greatest possible gains. Each one has 
his own methods to obtain this end. W.hat 
one rejects, another may seek, because 
they do not view things alike, and it is im. 
practicable to make them do so. Now if 
opium is made subject to the old regula- 
dons, then it will be considered as a 
oiedicinal drug, and in no ways be regard- 
<-'d as difiereiit from other commodities, 
^ut if it is separated, and managed in a 
distinct department, there is reason to fear 
jt will gradually become a monopoly. It 
is light that the barbarians should choose 
die merchant with whom they will trade, 
^ well as the security mercliant to receive 


and pay the duties. There is no necessity 
for creating a distinct department. Then 
there will be no room for sharpers to seek 
for unjust gains; and the benefits of the 
system w'ill be enjoyed alike by our own 
and the foreign mei chants, 

‘‘5. The amount of duties must bo 
fixed according to the old regulations; 
there must be no additional ones levied, nor 
must the severe prohibitions give rise to 
petty fees. Acording to the old regula- 
tion in the custom.liuuse of Canton, every 
hundred catties of opium were subject 
to a direct duty of three taels, with an ad- 
ditional per-centage of three mace, and a 
pieulage of eight eandreens and six cash. 
Although there he three different kinds of 
the drug, the black dirt, the white skin, and 
the red skin, the rate of duties per catty must 
he the same in all. If the duties are made 
too high, then, in order to evade them, 
there will be recourse to smuggling; hut 
if they are made light, people will not en. 
danger themselves by smuggling, Before 
establishing new laws, the subject should 
be thoroiighiy investigated. It is right 
now that they should he fixed according to 
the old regulation ; there must be no in- 
crease. It is feared that, on first taking off 
the old prohibitions, the servants in the 
custom-house will take occasion to secure 
to themselves petty fees, and that the light 
duties will so augment the same fees as to 
render void the tender regard which go- 
vernment cherishes towards men from afar? 
Then the more care becomes requisite in 
order to prevent these illegalities. Pro- 
clamations must he issued, disallowing the 
receipt of the smallest item beyond the re- 
gular duties ; and those who disobey must 
be examined and punished with the great- 
est severity. 

“ O’. The price must not be fixed. It 
is reasonable to suppose that in traffic the 
article will sometimes be high and some, 
times low ; and that this will vary accord- 
ing to the quantity on hand and the exist- 
ing demand. It will he impossible, llierc- 
fore, to keep it fixed. Now that the 
prohibitions are relaxed, no one will lie 
disposed to purchase opium at a high price 
and sell it cheap ; this is impracticable. 
Moreover, since men always value tiiose 
things which cost much, and despise those 
which are cheap, while the prohibitions of 
opium were severe, those who could mono- 
polize the article, had recourse to every 
species of fraud. Now that the restrictions 
are thrown off’, it will become common ; 
and thus, what by the smuggling system 
was raised to a high price, by being made 
free will be lightly esteemed. The price 
will necessarily fluctuate ; and to have it 
otherwise is irapraciicable. Inasmuch, 
therefoie, as the price may he expected to 
rise and fall according to the times, there 
can he no occasion for having it previously 
fixed. 
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7. All coasting vessels, belonging to 
any of the provinces of the inner land, car. 
vying opium, must be furnished witli a 
permit for it, obtained at the custom-house 
in Canton. Hitherto the regulations of 
commerce have required that all coasting 
vessels, laden with foreign commodities, 
should be furnished with a permit from 
the chief custom-house in Canton : in it 
the amount of goods is specified, in order 
to prevent a contraband trade; in every 
province it serves as a passport for the 
goods, at the custom-houses, where a strict 
watch is always maintained. Wherever a 
vessel is found laden with goods, and is 
without permit, such goods are darned 
contraband, and confiscated accordingly. 
Now that the prohibitions of opium are 
thrown off, it must be subject to the same 
regulations as are all other foreign com- 
modities. In every coasting vessel, the 
trafficker must be furnished with a permit 
from the custom-house in Canton, clearly 
specifying that the opium has been ob- 
tained of the foreign merchants, in ex- 
change for other merchandise. Then 
wherever the vessel goes in this or any 
of the other provinces, the people at the 
custom-houses will be able to- see the mat- 
ter clearly. In this way, the evils result- 
ing from clandestine traffic between native 
coasting vessels and the barbarian ships on 
the high seas, and the stealthy outgoing of 
silver, will be at once at an end. 

“ 8, The regulations, forbidding Uie 
people to cultivate the poppy, may also be 
relaxed* Opium, though a mild substance, 
possesses powerful properties: being a 
mild substance, it pampers the appetite of 
those who indulge in it ; while by its pow- 
erful properties, it easily generates disease. 
The modes of manufacturing the article, 
by the foreign barbarians, are said to bo 
various. But in every shape it is poison, 
ous. It is known that, within the last few 
years, it has been secretly manufactured in 
the inner land ; but only by boiling Uie 
juice of the poppy, which renders its pro- 
perties less powerful and less injurious. 
Now, while it is in vain to prohibit foreign 
barbarians to introduce opium, it is equally 
so to restrict its 4|ltivation among the 
people. The restrictions, therefore, may 
be relaxed, and the cultivation of it per- 
mitted. If it be feared that the yeomanry 
will foolishly throw away the staff of life 
for a vain shadow, it only becomes necea. 
sary to issue perspicuous orders, instruct- 
ing them that it is on hill tops, and nooks 
and corners of fields, which are unfit for 
other products, they are permitted to plant 
the poppy, and that they must not intro- 
duce it into their rice-fields, to cause the 
desUuction of that on which they subsist, 

** 9. Severe interdicts must be issued, 
utterly forbidding the officers, sdiolars, 
and soldiers, to use the dru^. In the me- 
morial of Heu-Naetse, it is statedi that 


opium-smokers are idle, laty vagnmts, 
who have no settled purpose oc employ, 
roent. Though they sometimes arrive et 
old age, such cases are rare ; and though 
new births are daily increasing the popu- 
lation, yet there is no reason to fear a dimi- 
nution of their numbers. But with regard 
to officers, civil and military, and to scho- 
lars and soldiers ; — the first are called on 
to discharge their appropriate duties for 
the public good ; w'hile the others are re- 
quired to cultivate their talents and fit 
themselves for future usefulness : none of 
these, therefore, must be permitted to con- 
tract the bad practice, or to walk in a path 
which will only lead to the utter waste of 
their time and the destruction of their pro- 
perty. Such is the testimony of Heu- 
Nactse. It appears on examination, that 
by increasingthe severity of the restrictions, 
their violaters have more easily evaded 
them, and have aided each other in so 
doing; now, on the contrary, by relaxing 
the restrictions, their sense of shame will 
be excited, and they will be gradually led 
on to reformation. The design of the ori. 
ginal memorial is to lead men on to a gra- 
dual and silent renovation : and for this 
same end it is right for us to deliberate. 
Hereafter, the people may be allowed to 
purchase and use opium as much as they 
please; but if any of the civil or military 
officers, any of the literati, or any of the 
soldiery, are detected in purchasing and 
using it, they must be immediately de. 
graded. In this way they will be roused 
to guard against the evil. It will he right 
to promulgate these severe prohibitions 
and make them known in all the offices, 
civil and military, throughout the empire, 
that one and all may strictly obey them. 
Sliould any openly press to do so, and in 
secret violate them, let it be the duty of the 
superior provincial officers to report such 
cases to the appropriate Board at Peking.” 

Foreigners.— -The influx of foreigners 
establishing themselves in trade has lately 
been very great, and if we are correctly 
informed, new arrivals are daily expected. 
The present residents here are already as 
closely packed as well can be, and unless 
some more extensive ground is allotted to 
us for residence, we really do not see how 
they will manage to put a roof over their 
heads . — Canton P., ^)t, 3. 

Theatrical accident,— A company of ac- 
tors which performed at Honan a short 
time ago, and whose dresses were much 
admired for their richness, were a few days 
since engaged by the people of the village 
of the name of Kowkong ; after the tem- 
porary theatre had been erected, and every- 
thing was ready for the play to begin, when 
striking up the music the great drum 
burst, which accident being considered an 
unlu^y omen, the acton refuied to per* 
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form ; but the people would not be thus 
deprived of their amusement, and with 
threats and clamour compelled the actors 
to proceed. During the performance some 
tireworlcs were let ofF, and the bamboo shed 
in which the sing-song was took fire. The 
spectators, too eager to save themselves, 
rushed outover a narrow bridge constructed 
for the occasion to lead to the theatre, built 
over a river, which gave way under the too 
great pressure, and all those at tlie time 
upon it were precipitated into the water, 
and upwards of liJO women and thirty men 
drowned. Of the actors none lost their lives, 
hut three chests of their wardrobe tvere 
eitlier destroyed by the fire, or stolen during 
the confusion.— Con/o/i Press, Oct,2'i, 


NEW SOUTH WALES. 

MISCELLANFOUS- 

■'! he Governor has issued 
a notice, extending to tlie 31st of Decetn- 
her, 1830', the period allowed to settlers 
lor notifying their intention to bring ont 
immigrants. Uoumies, however, were 
not to be allowed unless the immigrants 
arrive on or before December 31, 1837, 

Exploring Expedition.-— ^la]ov IMitchell, 
the surveyor-general, had returned from 
his second exploring expeditioti, having 
made the coast at Portland Bay, and after 
receiving supplies from the whaling ships, 
had returned by wdiat is called a “ Cor- 
haun'* water, which he had discovered, and 
had been sailing for some days. 

Snow.—\\'e had lately to notice the un- 
precedented occurrence of a fall of snow 
in Sydney; but from still more recent in- 
telligence we learn that, about the same 
time, snow had fallen in Buihuist to the 
depth of a foot and more . — Sidney Herald, 
July 7. 

Lass fy the Stirling Castle.— -'ThQ hrig 
Stirling Castle, Captain Fraser, sailed 
from New South Wales early in Way 
last year, and was wrecked on the 21st 
of that month, in lat. 34°, long. 155° 
12' east, on Eliza-reef. The crew im- 
mediately took to the boats, and put to sea, 
with the intention of making Repulse Bay. 
The two boats parted company on the 
third day. One portion of the crew, con- 
sisting of the captain, his wife, chief mate, 
and some of the sailors, were thrown on a 
reef to the northward of Moreton Bay, 
900 miles from Sydney. The following 
narrative, from the mouth of Mrs. Fraser, 
the captain’s wife, who escaped, is from 
tl*e -^ustriUian of Oct, 18 

“The long, boat’s company consisted of 
Capt, Fraser, Mr. Brown (the chief male), 
w. -Fraser, and Mr. Baxter (the second 
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mate). After they had been on shore 
some time, a great number of the natives 
were observwl, and Mr. Fraser suggested 
giving themselves up quietly, os they were 
entirely defenceless. They had scarcely 
time to make the suggestion, when several 
tribes came down upon them, one of which 
immediately captured Capt. Fraser • ano- 
ther tribe took Mr. Brown, and the third 
Mr. Baxter. The natives would not allow 
Mrs. Fraser logo with either of them, and 
left her alone upon a sandy beach, and the 
next morning a number of old women, 
with some children, came down, and gave 
Mrs. Fraser to understand that she must 
go with them, and carry one of the chil- 
dren upon her shoulders, which Mrs. 
Fraser of necessity complied with, Mrs. 
Fraser states that she travelled many miles 
into the hush with tiiese women and the 
child, and was frequently exhausted upon 
the road. She remained about three weeks 
in the bush with these people, when she 
fell ill with her husband, who was drag- 
ging a l)oard for the natives, in which he 
had been principally engaged since the 
time be parted from his wife, Capt. 
Fraser was so dreadfully fatigued with 
heavy labour that he could not move the 
load that had been consigned to him, and 
implored his wife to assist him. Mrs. 
Fraser had neithei tlie strength nor liberty 
to do so, she herself being employed in the 
same manner at the time, and the natives 
keeping a sharp look-out aller her. Slie 
was under the necessity of leaving the 
captain. When she returned, shortly af- 
terwards, she found he was speared in the 
shoulder, for not making any progress 
with the w'ood. Mrs, Fraser remained 
with her husband until sunset, when he 
expired of ills wound. The savages im- 
mediately dragged Mrs. Fraser away from 
the body, dug a hole, and buried it. In 
eight day.s from this they killed Mr. 
Brown, the chief mate, by holding fire- 
brands to his legs, and so burning him up- 
wards. 'I’he cause of their destroying 
Mr. Brown was his showing some signs of 
dis.«atisfactiou at the death of his captain. 
The party now consisted of only two per- 
sons, Mis. Fraser did Mr, Baxter; but 
they were many miles apart. They re- 
mained with the natives for about two 
montiis, enduring the greatest misery from 
hunger and fatigue, cutting down and 
carrying wood, fetching water, and fishing 
for the natives. The steward of the ves- 
sel had walked over-land to Moreton bay, 
and there gave information of the situation 
of Mrs. Fraser and his unfortunate com- 
panions, when a man named Graham, well 
acquainted with the bush, volunteered to 
head a party to the shipwrecked p^lf. 
Lieut. Otter and a party were immediately 
despatched, and, with Graham, went in 
search of the unfortunate people. Mn. 
Fraser states, that he went into the midst of 
(2 I) V 
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the nativet, ahd, M the riik bf his life, 
snatched her up and ran away to his party 
with her, and afterwards recovered the second 
officer in the same courageous manner. 


SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 

Despatches have been received from 
the South Australian expedition, dated 
16th September. Colonel Light, the 
surveyor-general, gives a favourable ac- 
count of that portion of the continent, and 
had commenced his survey to determine 
the site of the first town. He writes from 
a small bay, eight miles up Gulf St. Vin- 
cent, on the eastern shore. Capt. Mar- 
tin, of the John Pirie w'haler, also writes 
to the Company, in high praise of the 
place : 1 landed in a fine bay round the 

Cape, about eight miles up St. Vincent’s 
Gulf, in one of the loveliest spots I ever 
beheld, with a fine stream of water run- 
ning through the middle of a level plain, 
and Col. Light at once pronounced it to 
be one of the best situations possible for a 
town. This bay is well sheltered from all 
winds, except those from down the Gulf, 
and from the W. and N.W. ; but it does 
not appear that the winds blow home; 
and from the appearance of the beacli and 
the shore, I should say there is never any 
sea running. The anchorage is good 
holding-ground, and I should not hesitate 
to ride all the year round in from ten to 
three fathoms water. Col. Light pitched 
his tents on shore, made a garden, and 
put in his seeds and plants. He set to 
work surveying the bay. The country all 
about is delightful, and well-watered. 1 
proceeded up St. Vincent’s Gulf on the 
east side, about seventy-five or eighty 
miles, till I got into a river suflUcient for 
tlte John Pirie to enter at high water, 
and when in, there is plenty of water. I 
went about twelve miles up this river; it 
runs close up to Mount Lofty. The 
banks are low, composed of small islets, 
with low mangrove trees growing in the 
Ivater ; but a little way inland we came to 
a beautiful open country, fine plains as 
far as the eye caa reach, very mode- 
rately wooded, as^pe also the hills, all 
fine rich dark brown soil, with a yellow 
clay of from two to four feet under it ; 
runs of fine water in all directions. All 
fiom this part to the Cape is a continua- 
tion of fine land, plenty of grass for food 
for cattle and sheep ; fine shady hills, mo- 
derately timbered. The principal wood 
is the oak and mimosa ; the greatest dif- 
ficulty 1 see is the want of large timber 
for sawing. I have not seen one stringy 
bark tree in all my journey. There are 
abundance of kangaroos and emus. There 
is one large plain of fine land between 
this river and the Cape, with three rivers 
running through. From this to the Lake 
Alexandrine is about twenty-two miles, 


across the* finest country that e^a ever 
beheld.” 

VAN DIEMEN’S LAND. 

Governor Arthur. — Lieut.-governor 
Arthur had announced bU intention of 
embarking for England on the 29ih of 
October. Colonel Snodgrass bad arrived 
from Sydney, to supply the vacancy occa- 
sioned by bis departure until Sir John 
Franklin reached the colony. Addresses 
from various chsses of colonists had been 
presented to Col. Artlmr, expressive of 
great regard for bis cbar^cter, and of the 
sense entertained of bis successful efforts 
for the good of the colony. In bis jour, 
ney to Ross, on the 21st of October, 
nothing could exceed the cordiality and 
friendly feeling he experienced from the 
great body of the colonists. “In fact,” 
says the Hobart Town CourieTi “ nothing 
could more conclusively convey to Col. 
Arthur’s mind the true $iat£ of public 
feeling regarding his administration of 
the afiairs of the colony; and nothing could 
more clearly tend to convict the lying 
calumnies of the slanderous portion of the 
press of this island, than did the numerous 
and respectable assemblages upon this oc- 
casion.” 

The following document appeared in 
the Gazette of the 28tb, the day before 
bis departure ; — 

Government House, Oct. 27. 

Lieut.-governor Arthur received 
charge of the government of Van Diemen’s 
land on the 14th day of May, 1824, and 
on the 28th day of the same month, his 
£xc. received the assurance of the elergy, 
magistrates, landholders, and inhabitants, 
that ‘they felt, that it would be no less 
their inclination than their duty to manifest 
their respect to his person and government 
on all occasions,’ and that ‘ they could not 
but anticipate from bis administration, the 
most beneficial results to their general in. 
terests ;* this assurance his Exc. then ’ re- 
ceived as a pledge that he should, in every 
measure of improvement, be strengthened 
by their cordial co-operation.’ It is grati- 
fying to the Lieut.. governor, and he feels 
it also to be a duty, now that bis govern- 
ment draws towards its close, to acknow- 
ledge, in the language of gratitude and 
affection, that this pledge has been, on the 
part of the clergy, the magistrates, and the 
landholders and inhabitants, most fully re- 
deemed. But, whilst his Exc. is con- 
scious that the mutual obligation, thus 
entered into, is about to be dissolved, be 
appreciates most highly the cordial senti- 
ments which, on the present occasion, have 
been so generally expressed towards him ; 
and he feels that the kind relation which 
has so long subsisted between bttnself and 
this community, can never cease. It has 
been cemented by a succession nf mufital 
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fkan iiid mu^i«l hopes, by • participation 
in adversity and in prosperity, during 
twelve years, which has identified the Go- 
vernment with the people, in a degree 
which could not be realized in older com- 
munities. 

*‘ltis also peculiarly gratifying to his 
£zc. that the time of separation has not ar- 
rived, until aller the fruitsoftbe co-operation 
he lias adverted to have become strikingly 
manifest in every district ; until after the 
hut has in so many instances been succeeded 
by the mansion, and tlie temporary shed 
by the well ordered homestead ; and, more 
than all, until after the Word of God has 
begun to be preached in almost every dis- 
tiict, and a charter of religious privileges 
been confirmed to this people by a bene- 
ficent government, insuring to every deno- 
mination the utmost extent of religious 
freedom. 

“ His £xc. takes this opportunity of as- 
suring those inhabitants, whose recent ap- 
plications on matters of interest to be sub- 
mitted to the Secretary of State it has been 
found impossible, in the recent pressure of 
business, to do more than acknowledge, 
that he will take care that their claims are 
brought properly under the attention of 
his Majesty’s government, and that he will 
feel it to be a special duty to represent 
personally, for most favourable considera- 
tion, the claims so often pressed upon his 
attention by the youth of the colony, under 
the Downing street notifications, of 1824, 
1826, and 1827. 

** With these feelings and intentions, and 
with the most sincere and heartfelt desire 
for their future happiness and prosperity, 
Lieut.-governor Arthur bids the inhabi- 
tants of this colony farewell. 

“Georgs Arthur.” 

Quit’-rent , — On the subject of the arrears 
of quiurent, a government notice contains 
the following directions to the commis- 
sioners: — 

Any person who may apply for a grant 
before the 1st of Oct. 1837, will, upon 
establishing his claim, be entitled to receive 
such deed upon payment of one year’s quit- 
rent only, provided the party enters into a 
written obligation to pay up the amount of 
all previous arrears. With respect to such 
previous arrears, the Lieut..governor has 
strongly recommended to the Secretary of 
Slate, that the claim of the Crown to the 
payment of them shall be relinquished. 
Any person who may not be disposed to 
avail himself of this arrangement, has it 
still left open to him to bring before the 
commissioners his claim to remission of 
quit-rent under any previous regulations. 
All persons who may not avail themselves 
of the present arrangement will be sued for 
tile arrears of quit-rent. 

With respect to grants already issued but 

yat taktn up, the grantees will have the 


privilege of claiming a remission of all but 
one year’s arrears of quit-rent. With re- 
gard to those who have already paid the 
whole of their arrears of quit-rent and are 
still in possession* of the land, the Lieut.- 
governor has strongly recommended to the 
Secretary of State, that all such persons 
shall be allowed a remission of their quit- 
rents for such a number of years prospec- 
tively as may be equal to the number of 
years (deducting one) for which they may 
have paid such arrears at the time when 
they received their grants. 

IVant of Labourers , — Such is the demand 
for labourers in this town, that a vessel was 
detained fur some time at the wharf last 
week, unable for the want of them to com- 
plete her lading. A leading merchant 
liere assured us, that he was running about 
the streets a day or two previous, with dol- 
l.irs in liis hands, to purchase the services 
of some labourers for a particular purpose, 
and could not procure tliem. An iinporta. 
tioii of robust and sober men would 
equally benefit themseUcs apd the commu- 
nity; and we think the emigration gentle- 
men cannot do better (to wipe off in some 
measure the discredit of their magdalen 
and workhouse impoitatiopsj than forward 
to us a freight of honest labourers.-— Cbm- 
waU Chron, Sept. 6. 

Aborigines — By recept accounts froi 
Flinder’s Island, we l^arn that the esU 
bllshment under Mr. Robinson’s manage 
ment is in a most thriving and satisfactor) 
condition. Sickness tyas wholly unknown 
among both black and white, and no death 
had taken place fyr six months, while there 
had been an increase of four births. The 
greatest cordiality and mutual good feeling 
prevails throughout the whole establish- 
ment. Mr. Robinson has been the means 
of establishing a weekly newspaper among 
them. It is entirely written by the abo- 
rigines, and is published under the name 
of The Aboriginal Flintier s Island Chro- 
niclej on half a sheet of foolscap, every 
Saturday, price 2d. each, and the profits 
arising from the work are equally divided 
among the cdiiors.|ii'he sense of property, 
which they now generally feel, was one of 
the happiest and most successful mrans 
which Mr. Robinson could have devised 
to civilize these interesting people. From 
the produce of their original little flock of 
sheep, their poultry, birds, shells, neck- 
laces, baskets, kangaroo skins, &c., an 
aboriginal fund has been formed, which is 
now gradually accumulating. All Is now 
industry and activity throughout the settle- 
ment. Their huts or cottages, as far as 
the frail buildings will admit, are clean 
and neat. This active state of life hM 
superseded the evening corroborUs, wliich 
used to injure their health very materially, 
fs well as to encroach on tbeir regular and 
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moral habits. Their hideous yells on tliese 
occasions, their excessive exertion in danc- 
ing, and distortion of limbs and features, 
and their practice of taking large draughts 
of cold water while thus overheated, are 
all replaced by exercises of a fur more ra- 
tional and satisfactory description. The 
evening school is regularly kept up, several 
can read the Lord’s prayer, with good em- 
phasis, end some can repeat it by heart. 
But one of the happiest conceptions of the 
commandant has been the establishment 
of a market, which commenced on the 9tti 
of last month. It is conducted by the 
same committee who have the care of the 
funded and individual property of the na- 
tives, namely, the medical assistant, wIjo 
fills the post of the auditor, the commis- 
sariat clerk that of store-keeper, and the 
catechist that of clerk of the market, and a 
regular record is kept of all stores and 
transactions. Every Tuesday at 1 1 o’clock, 
a bell rings as a signal that the market is 
about to begin, when the officers of the 
establishment are ready with a supply of 
all sorts of crockery- waie, tea-caddies, 
pocket and table knives and forks, fishing- 
rods, lines and books, straw huts, white 
cotton shirts, pipes, ornamental and clay, 
plums, sugar, rice, &c. &c. The natives 
then in turn come up with the goods they 
had collected ready for disposal, and what- 
ever money they may have previously ac- 
quired, and a most lively scene of buying 
and selling commences, which lasts until 
one o’clock, when the bell again rings for 
the closing of the market, and a comfort- 
able dinner is prepared. Their religious 
exercises consist in regularly attending 
divine service, in joining, in the responses 
and singing. One of the aborigines offi- 
ciates as clerk and teacher, for which be 
receives Is. per week from the fund ; he 
has|also a younger assistant, who is paid 6ri. 
All Join in the Lord’s prayer, llie entire 
black population now ainouhts to 1 30 souls, 
a number which appears not only likely to 
be kept up, but gradually, under the im- 
proved management, to increase. — llob.T, 
Couv; Sept, 33. 

Charges against a Judge. — In the re- 
cently-pending unpleasant investigation 
respecting Mr. Justice Montagu, on the 
charges preferred by the Attorney General, 
and also respecting the charges preferred 
on his part by the Judge against Mr. Ste- 
phen, we understand that his £xc. the 
Lieut. -governor in Council has finally 
determined on transmitting the whole of 
the correspondence and evidence to the 
Secretary of State, and leaving the ques- 
tion entirely to his Lordship’s decision.— 
Ibid, Oct, 21. 

The Tamar .SanA-.— Considerable ex- 
citement had been occasioned by the sus- 
pension of payment of the Tamar Bank ; 


and had not prompt assistance been ren- 
dered by the Bank of Australia, great 
distress would have ensued. The stoppage 
took place on the 26th of September, and 
the bank resumed business on the 3d of 
October, the Bank of Australia having 
dibrountC'd their bills to the amount of 
5,000/. Heavy claims upon individuals 
not having been duly met, and a great 
demand for money occurring at the same 
time, seem to have been the cause of the 
failure. The capital of the bank is said lo 
he 17,000/ ; out of w hich 5,000/. had gone 
in l)ilU to England for specie, 3,000/, was 
locked up in cash credits for indefinite 
periods, leaving, therefore, only 9,000/. for 
general purposes. 

WESTERN AUSTRALIA. 

State of the Scillement . — A voluminous 
report of the committee of correspondence 
appointed at a general meeting of the 
settlement at Swan River, on its present 
state, is published in the Perth Gazette. 
'I’be report enters very minutely into every 
particular of fanning details. 

The farm buildings are generally good 
and substantial ; fencing is somewhat neg- 
lected. The expense of grinding corn is 
high, owing to the imperfect construction 
of the mills, which are improving. Farm 
lafmurers are scarce, principally owing to 
their having become proprietors, or tenants 
of small farms. The rate of wages is, for 
Hgrioullural labourers, 4s, per diem, or 
with board from 3/. to 2/. 10s. per month ; 
carpenters, 7s. to 8s. per diem ; and black- 
smiths, nearly 15s per diem. .Shephods, 
also, are mucli wanted. Steady men of 
those classes to the number of otje hundred 
and fifty wcmld readily find employment. 
Grain is now raised sufficient for the con- 
sumption of the colony. 

Some farms are rented, returning about 
10 per cent. on capital. Alluvial lands let 
from 20s. to 25s. per acre. 

No country is so favourable for horticul- 
ture; the ruin is abundant and regular, and 
the springs are numerous, about which is 
an accumulation of vegetable mould, vary- 
ing from a foot to several yards in thick- 
nesK, which produce extraordinary crops. 
The vine, fig, banana, peach, olive, 
melons, thrive luxuriantly, besides the or- 
dinary European vegetables. Six sorts of 
gums may be collected in considerable 
quantities ; two of which have all the pro- 
perties of gum-arabic, two appear likely to 
answer for substitutes for kino. The hop 
does well, and good beer is brewed in the 
colony. 

The number of artizans in the colony is 
about ninely.five ; one third of which are 
employed (although not constantly) in their 
respective trades ; the remaining two-thirds 
are variously employed. Some of the 
mure careful are turning their attention to 
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agricultural pursuits, several small farms 
having been recently commenced by per- 
sons of this description ; whilst the more 
unfortunate or less provident earn a preca. 
rious subsistence by fishing, or other labo- 
rious employment. The price of wages to 
mechanics is from 6 s. to 85 . per day ; tliat 
of labourers is 5.s. 

Tlie value of the buildings in Penh and 
Fremantle is estimated at S0,0(X)/. Tliis 
amount does not much exceed one-half of 
the actual cost. 

The climate is described by Mr. Harris, 
the colonial surgeon, as rather exceeding 
the salubrity which has been attributed to 
it. “ The hottest months are January, 
February, and March; but although the 
thermometer has stood in the shade at 90^, 
and in one instance, in I^Iarch of the pre- 
sent year, at 105°, the mornings, evenings, 
and nights arc generally cool and pleasant; 
and the mid-day heats are tempered by 
a refreshing sea breeze from the south- 
M'est, which sets in regularly about noon. 
Through the whole summer a land bieeze 
from the east prevails in the morning; the 
sky is beautifully clear, and the air pure; 
slight fogs occasionally hang along the 
course of the rivers early in the morning; 
a refre-sbing dew falls during the night; 
but as there are no considerable marshes, 
the country is free from malaria, or nox- 
ious vapours, The winter months are June, 
July, and August; the two latter the most 
rainy. There arc sometimes smart frosts, 
and now and then a little ice, all traces of 
which disappear on the rising of the sun. 
Snow is unknown. Hail-stones of very 
large size occasionally fall. A fire is agree- 
able during these months, mornings and 
evenings. The rains seldom continue more 
than three or four days, falling chiefly 
in heavy showers, with squalls, and some- 
times storms of thunder and lightning, and 
now and then severe gales from the north- 
west.” 

The principal diseases met with in this 
country are rheumatism, dysentery, scurvy 
and catarrh, during the winter months, and 
during the summer and beginning of 
autumn, a kind of subacute purulent 
ophthalmia, which is endemic, and is the 
only disease that can strictly be so consi- 
dered, Hooping cough was imported in 
1833, but has disappeared since 1834. 
Gonor/hea has been also introduced. 
Small.pox and measles are unknown. 
Vaccination has not hitherto succeeded. 
Cases of fever are seldom met with ; and 
the diseases enumerated as most common, 
are never of obstinate character, if attended 
to promptly. 

There is but one clergyman of the esta- 
blished church in the colony, viz. the colo- 
tiial chaplain, who is permanently stationed 
at the seat of government, but occasionally 
t^isits the remoter districts, to perform the 
«les of baptism, &c, Divine service is 


regularly performed twice every Sunday at 
Perth, and for some time, while allowed 
the expense of a horse, the chaplain abo 
performed service at Fremantle every Sun- 
day. But his Majesty’s government hav- 
ing disallowed the charge of a horse, the 
duty at both places on the same day became 
impracticable; and no means of conveyance 
whatever being allowed to the chaplain, di- 
vine service, even on Sundays, is confined to 
Perth. The temporary building used as a 
church, at that (>1hcc, is not capable of con- 
taining one-fourth of its population. 

hdand AVo.— Mr. G. F. Moore has re- 
ported to the Governor the result of his in- 
quiries amongst the natives, respecting 
a supposed lake as seen fur to the eastward, 
known by them as the Moleycan^ which 
means the ocean. He stales : — 

“ I find, that an opinion very prevalent 
among the natives is, that the sea forms a 
kind of angle Into the eastward, and that 
the inhabitants of that quarter, when hunt- 
ing, often join and form a half circle inland, 
where they suppose the kangaroo to he, and 
drive it down the beacli, where it hecomea 
an easy prey. I recollect the mountain lad 
who w.as brought down by mistake as the 
murderer of Murphy, telling me that, 
though he had never been down here 
before, he had been down to the sea by hi# 
own land, and had often eaten mullet.” 

PORT PHILLIP. 

Great interest continues to prevail re- 
specting this new settlement. Governor 
Bourkc has written down to the original 
settlers, or “ Port Phillip Company,” re- 
questing that two of the number may pro- 
ceed to head-quarters at Sydney, in order, 
agreeably to the instructions fiom the Se- 
cicfary of State, that the claims of prefer- 
ence which they urge on the score of first 
discoverer^-, &c. may be heard and satisfac- 
torily adjusted, 

'Hie Cornwall Chronicle states that Capf. 
Lonsdale, of the 4th, was upon the eve of 
leaving Sydney in charge of a considerable 
number of troi>ps, to take possession of the 
settlement, under the orders of General 
Bouike, accompanied with otiicers of the 
dilTerent public departments. It adds : 
“General Bourke’s arrangement is positive, 
that the land will be surveyed foithwitb, 
surveyors being appointed for the purpose, 
and will be sold to the highest bidders, 
without regard to the titles of the present 
occupiers. His Majesty’s sloop of war 
liattlesmhe was preparing to convey the 
matfrieloi the Government to Port Phillip, 
where, it was understood, she would be 
ordered to remain, to assist in forming the 
intended regulations, and to protect the 
settlers. From a private source we learn, 
JikewLc, that a great many persons from 
Sydney are preparing for a removal, with a 
large quantity of stock, to the new settle- 
ment,” 
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The Hohart Town Courier obierve*; 
f* From the fact that an embarkation of 
prisoners has accompanied the British pos> 
session now taking of Fort Phillip by the 
Sydney Government, the public are made 
fully aware that that fine territory is in- 
tended to be made another settlement for 
the punishment and reform of prisoners. 
The, policy of this arrangement is how- 
ever, we conceive, very questionable. Of 
ail .emFloyments, that of a siiopherd in 
SUpb. R lii^untry is the least eligible for cor- 
recting^jtir improving an otfender.’* 

San# natives of Port Phillip have visited 
Hj^tiart Town and Launceston, and have 
returned delighted with the wonders they 
saw. One was so full of what he had seen, 
that he took four whole days to narrate it 
on his return to his countiymen. These 
natives appear to be of a more intellectual 
character than the other aborigines of New 
Holland. Their features arc more regular 
and more strongly marked than in the ge- 
nerality of the aborigines of Van Die- 
men’s Land. Their hair is also very dif- 
ferent, and they have mostly beards of 
considerable length. 

The Australian states, that Mr. George 
Mackillop, formerly of the bouse of Messrs. 
Cruttenden, Mackillop and Co., who is 
now settled at Port Phillip, is about to lay 
out in improvements of various kinds in 
that settlement the sum of £25,000 ; and 
that Mr. William Cracroft, of the Bengal 
civil service, who is residing with him, 
intends to embark a large capital in con- 
junction w'ith him. 

The following description of the countiy 
round Port Philiip is extracted from 
an article in Boss’s Annual, compiled 
from the Journals and Narratives of Mr. 
J. H. Wedge, of (he Survey Department; 

The peninsula of Indented Head com- 
prises an area of about 100,000 acres. It 
is bounded on the west by the Barwurn, a 
river which empties itself into Bass’s Strait, 
a few miles to the west of Indented Head, 
and passes within about three miles of the 
western extremity of Port Phillip. The 
eastern part of the peninsula, for about 
four or five miles from the margin of the 
port, is a low and flat surface, composed of 
a light sandy soil, covered with grass. "Hie 
surface then gently undulates into low hills 
or downs, with a soil of richer quality and 
grass more luxuriant than on the plains, 
llie altitude of these hills gradually lowers 
towards the west, until they terminate 
on the Barwurn, in some places in steep 
or precipitous banks varying from thirty 
to sixty feet. This river runs at this place on 
a level surface, is generally salt or brackish, 
and is subject to the influence of the tides. 
It isjoinedabout three miles from the west- 
ern extremity of the port by another river. 
At the junction, the river running from the 
north coast is called Yaloakbythc hativesj 


the other coming from the westward was 
named the Byron by Mr. Wedge. Into 
this last, about ten or twelve miles up, 
another stream fulls, named the Leigh. 
These rivers pass through very extensive 
open plains, reaching much farther than 
the eye can see, and at least one hundred 
or a hundred and fifty miles to the west, 
ward. About fifteen miles in a south- 
west direction from the junction of tbe 
Byron with the Yaloak, is a lake, called 
l)y the natives Moderwarrie. The inter- 
mediate country, called Borrabull, consists 
of grassy hills of moderate elevation, thinly 
covered with the oak fcasuanna)^ and 
ruund the lake an undulating grassy coun. 
try, thinly wooded, extends to the west- 
waid. On approaching the coast towards 
the south, the country gradually becomes 
more thickly timbered and the soil not so 
good. From this point the line of the 
coast bears nearly south-west to Cape 
Otway, the country being hilly and thickly 
wooded, unfit from appearance for agri- 
cultural purposes. Near the northern 
extremity of the port, and about three or 
four miles from it, two rivers form a 
junction, the one flowing from the north, 
and the other called the Yara-yara or water- 
fall from tbe east. They are both naviga- 
ble for vessels of about sixty tons for five or 
six miles above the junction. A bar at 
the mouth precludes tbe entrance of larger 
vessels. Up to the bar vessels of the lar- 
gest burden, however, can approach and 
find secure anchorage. The country be- 
tween these rivers extending northward 
forty or fifty miles, and to the east about 
twenty-five miles to a chain of mountains, 
running from the back of Western Port in 
a northern direction, undulates with valleys 
between. It is moderately wooded except 
towards the north, where open plains 
stretch along. Tbe soil is a sandy loam 
of good quality, occasionally in the lower 
parts very rich. It is every where closely 
covered with grass, rib grass, and other 
herbs. Mr. Wedge thinks very highly of 
this part of the country, and considers it 
well adapted for the purposes of the plough. 
The head of the salt water in eacfi river 
will form eligible sites for townships, as 
well as the point near tbe anchorage for 
large vessels, at which last, however, it is 
to be regretted there is no supply or fresh 
water. The river, which flows frop the 
eastt is called by tbe natives Yararyara. 
The country between the river coming 
from the noi th and tlie western extremity 
of the port, extending about twenty- five 
miles inland, is open, and partakes of 
the nature of downs, the whole being 
covered with a slender grass, growing on 
a stiff and shallow soil. About mjaway 
a stream, called the Weiribie, falls iqto tbe 
port. It has a bar at its mouth, with about 
three feet at low water. A mount called 
Villanehata by the natives, at the foot of 
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ft r»ngt of hillfl, which bounds the plains 
on the north-west^ has been fixed by the 
Company as a station . With the exception 
of the mount, the country in this neigh, 
bourhood is %oody. Along the course of 
the river just mentioned, and along the 
shore of the port, the plains are quite open, 
affording in all places valuable sheep sta- 
tions for breeding flocks, although it is not 
improbable they may be sometimes visited 
with droughts in dry summers. It is to 
he remarked, however, that the prevailing 
winds are from the west and south, which 
usually brings rains with them. Very 
heavy dews, also, are very comniuii. To the 
north and west of these plains the country 
is broken and hilly, and extensively adapted 
for pastoral purposes. There is a great 
deficiency of timber lit for building and 
fencing, the want of which will be set iously 
felt whenever this territory becomes 
thickly inhabited : hut, on the whole, it is 
very tavourable ^r the general purposes of 
colonization. 


maurttius. 

The demand for free labour in this 
colony has led to the importation of large 
numbers of Indian coolies from Calcutta. 
The Government of India has adopted re- 
gulations for securing tlie shipment of 
these persons from abuse, and soon after 
the arrival of a cargo of coolies at Port 
Louis in 1835, a government ordonnance 
was published, dated 2d November 1835, 
>^hich contains the following enactments: 

“ The introduction from abroad fdeVex- 
tMeurJ of any number of individuals en- 
gaged as labourers, artisans, or apprentices, 
is prohibited without the express permis- 
sion of the Governor, under a penalty not 
exceeding £lOO. 

“ Every person obtaining such permis- 
sion shall be required to give bond to the 
police, that in case any of the imported la- 
bourers shall offend public order and 
general tranquillity Ave rendraient nuisibles 
d Vordre pvblique et d la tranquUliti gSnd~ 
ralej^ he will send them from the colony, 
at his own expense, on the requisition of 
the Government, or place them at the dis- 
posal of the local authorities, to be returned 
to their native country, he (the importer) 
reimbursing the government all the ex- 
penses incurred in their transport, deten- 
tion, subsisteni'e, &c. 

“Every such labourer, artisan, or ap- 
pieniice, brought from abroad, who sh:tll 
be guilty of a criminal offence, may be 
sent out of the colony upon an order of 
the superior authorities, at the expense of 
the iinporters.” 

This ordonnance was preceded and fol- 
lowed by a correspondence between the 
public authorities at Fort Louis and the 
house of Griffiths and Co. 


In a letter to the Commissiiry of Police 
(24ih September 18S5), these gentlemftn 
enclosed a certified copy of an agreememc 
entered into at Calcutta the 16th July last 
by one hundred labourers, of which ninety- 
seven had arrived per Ihvngan, and had 
proceeded to certain estates. They state, 
** 'Iliat, considering them to be British 
subjects, they were not aware of any obsta- 
cle to their coming into this colony, or of 
any obligation on tbeir parts to furnish any 
security to the Government. As, however, 
it appeared that the practice prevails here 
of giving such security, and as any objec- 
tions might be misinterpieted, they were 
ready to enter into such reasonable arrange- 
ments and security as the Government may 
require.” 

Tfie Ciunmissary of Police, in return, 
(25th September), transmitted for execution 
an engagement in respect to these men 
similar to that prescribed in the ordonnance, 
which Messrs. Griffiths and Co. consented 
to subset ibe, but required it to be perfectly 
understood that they cannot participate in 
the responsibility that may attach to any of 
the labourers in question being sent out of 
the colony, otherwise than in virtue of a 
sentence legally pronounced. 

'J'hey also request, in reference to tha 
passage of the contract which states that 
they bad olitained the authorization of go- 
vernment, to know in virtue of what law 
that authorization is required. 

This appears to have led to the ordon- 
nance. In consequence of this, Mr. Hollier 
Griffiths, a member of the firm, and Pre- 
sident of the Chamber of Commerce, ad- 
dressed a letter to the Colonial Secretary, 
in which he desires an explanation of the 
conduct of the Commissary of Police in 
enforcing regulations which were ^hen not 
required by law, and adds the following 
observations on the new ordonnance 

He objects to the large power given to 
the Governor by the first enactment, the 
exercise of which will, he says, be a source 
of great discontent and complaint. 

He considers the general policy of these 
enactments to be hostile to the introduction 
of free labourers. “ Such enactments,” he 
observes, “ may find advocates amongst 
those who are entitled to dispose of the 
lalrour of emancipated slaves, and who 
therefore, in employing that labour them- 
selves, are jealous of the introduction of 
rival industiy, or, if letting it for hire, are 
anxious to maintain its price: interested 
calculations in which tlie share each mem- 
ber must necessarily derive from the gene- 
ral prosperity of the community is unfor- 
tunately sometimes not taken into account. 
They may also be approved by others, who 
consider "the continual intervention of the 
executive power in affairs which least re- 
quire it a necessary attribute of good go- 
vernment, and indispensable for the peace 
and security of the community, but they 
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can never be defended on principles of 
sound policy. To promote the establbli- 
ment of free labourers in this island by the 
means of premiums of encouragement 
would be a measure which the actual state 
of the colony imperiously demands, and the 
strongest reasons as well as some examples 
worthy of imitation would fully justify, did 
the financial situation of the colony permit 
such employment of any part of the public 
revenues, whilst no example does to my 
knowledge exist in any civilized country, 
in modern times at least, of the creation by 
legislative acts of obstacles to the augmen- 
tation of the labour and industry of a com- 
munity.” 

On the subject of public tranquillity, he 
considers tlie introduction of free labour- 
ers too limited to authorize apprehension. 

llis principal objections to the ordon- 
nance, however, are, that it exeliules from 
the colony (except with permission of the 
Governor) mechanics, artificers, field la- 
bourers, who arc natives of Britain or 
natives of India; and renders his Ma- 
jesty’s subjects, whether natural horn or 
other, who enter this colony under an en- 
gagement to work for hire, liable to trans- 
portation therefrom without trial by the 
competent tribunal of the colony. 

The Government secretary, in return, 
states that the memorial will be trans- 
mitted to the Secretary of State, adding 
that similiar enactments were the law of 
the colony anterior to the publication of the 
ordonnance. 

The Cerneen of tlie 1.3th and Kith of 
August contains the trial of, and sentence 
upon, a number of prisoners accused: 
Ifit. of a “conspiracy, the object of which 
was to excite a civil war, by arming, or 
conducing to persuade the inhabitants to 
arm, against each other.” — 2d. of ‘‘a con- 
spiracy, the object of whicli was to carry 
devastation, eontlagrdtion, and massacre 
into one or more communes 3d. of 
“ having perpetrated certain overt acts, or 
commenced measures for carrying them 
into effect” The prisoners, who were 
numerous, were found guilty, some of the 
whole, and others of part of the matter 
charged against them ; four were sentenced 
to banishment, and others to different pe- 
riods of imprisonment, ” la /mtiffation," 
and exposition “om potead.^ 

U’here are scarcely any particulars of 
the nature and plan of this conspiracy, 
and hardly any of the evidence produced 
on the trial. 


The Report of the London Missionary 
Society gives the following details of the 
circumstances attending the proscription 
of Christianity in this island : — 


** On the 1st of March, 1835, a public 
Kahary (National Assembly) was held, 
at which the Queen proclaimed, with all 
the means of intimidation which the Go- 
vernment could command, her determina- 
tion to suppress Christianity, and to revive 
the ancient customs of the country. The 
whole population from a considerable dis- 
tance round the capital, male and female, 
old and young, civil and military, were 
collected on the occasion. The day was 
ushered in by the firing of cannon ; not to 
excite feelings of joy, but to strike terror 
into the liearts of the people. A royal 
message was announced, and enforced by 
the judges and chief military otticers. 
The ('ueeti sent to express her indigna- 
tion, that any of her people had dared to 
depart from ancient usages— to despise 
the idols— to neglect divinations— to pray 
to new and unheard-of names (Jehovah 
and Jesus)— to observe the Sabbath— 
imitate the customs oL Europeans in 
those things— using forms of expression 
about faith, obedience, &c. — assembling 
for prayer in private houses— changing 
the mode of swearing— and allowing their 
slaves to learn to read. Every thing of 
the kind was then most authoritatively 
forbidden, together with whatever had a 
tendency to change established usages in 
religion. 'I’lie people were required, on 
pain of death, to come forward as self- 
accusers, and confess their participation 
ill the prescribed doctrines and practices; 
especially those who had been baptized, 
had attended evening prayer meetings, 
voluntarily learned to read, or muted in 
public worship. All in possession of 
lioriours, civil or military, who had done 
more than simply learn to read, were de- 
graded ill rank. The mass of the people 
involved in those changes were sentenced 
to pay a fine, according to their districts ; 
the principal otfenders to lose more 
than half their rank, the senior teachers 
the same. As no life was taken away, 
these punishments might seem to indicate 
leniency in the trilnuial under whose 
authority they were inflicted, were it not 
borne in mind, that the law implicating 
so many was an ex-post-facto law, not ad- 
mitting of greater severity, and the great 
number whom it involved, including 
many of the piincipal families of the 
country. The invocation of the name of 
Jesus was totally interdicted ; and the 
people were forbidden to retain even a re- 
eollection of the instructions which they 
received from the missionaries. Offend- 
ers were to suffer death, their property to 
be confiscated, and their families sold as 
slaves. The schools were virtually abo- 
lished ; ciphering, and writing a few let- 
ters on .the slate, comprised the only in- 
struction which the children were per- 
mitted to receive. 

The missionaries, as foreigners, were 
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not obstructed in their own forms of wor< 
ship ; and sustained no violence in person 
or property: but they were closely 
watchedi and threatened with the most 
unsparing rigour of the law, if they dared 
in any degree to violate its sanguinary 
enactments. Subsequent measures of 
the Government have seemed to confirm 
their declarations, and deprive the mis- 
sionaries of the liope of resuming their 
labours. 

^(ID Zealantr. 

We have been favmired with the pe- 
rusal of a journal kept at New Zealand, 
between the Ifitli of March and the 4th of 
April last, containing the particulars of a 
dreadful slaughter and destruction of pro- 
perty committed by the natives of Waik- 
atto, Mattainata, and Touranga, at ]\Ia- 
ketu, where Richard Jones. Esq., M.C., 
of Sydney, had an establishment, which 
was totally burpt down, and upwards of 
100 tons of flax destroyed or carried 
away. The alleged ground for the attjick 
was that some natives of the hostile 
tribe had been killed by those upon 
whom vengeance was now to be taken. 
It appears that intelligence of the pro- 
jected attack was conveyed to Mr. Tap- 
sel, the manager of the establishment at 
Maketu ; but the numbers he was able to 
muster were almost powerless when op' 
posed to those of the fierce assailants, 
which amounted to about 8(X) well armed 
men, together with numerous slaves with- 
out arms, while the defenders did not 
amount to more than 120, including wo- 
men and children. I'he .savage assailants 
soon cleared every obstacle, killing every 
man they came across, and making pri- 
soners of the women and children. “ The 
scene,” says the writer of the journal, 

“ was now horrid in the extreme.” The 
unfortunate victims were dragged fiom 
their houses; and while held down by 
the legs and arms, to prevent resistance, 
savagely butchered with tomahawks. 
Quarters and heads of men lay scattered 
about in every direction : while the exult- 
ing yells of the conquering party added, 
if possible, to the surrounding horrors. 
The party remained at the station several 
days; and although they had previously 
disavowed any intention to meddle with 
the property of Mr. Tapsel, they, em- 
boldened by the success of their main ob- 
ject, soon resorted to further violence and 
plunder. A friendly chief strongly ad- 
vised Mr. T. to remove from the station, 
to which, after much persuasion, he as- 
sented. The natives then commenced 
removing the stores, despite of every effort 
to restrain them even by their own ebiefs. 
At last a “ general rush” was made into 
the dwelling-house of Mr. Tapsel, and, 
in about fifteen minutes after, it was in 
AsiQtJmm, N.S, Vol. 22. No.fi8. 


flames. The flax-house close by was 
emptied of its contents, which were car- 
ried away in all directions ; the river ad- 
joining was crowded with canoes laden 
with the plunder ; and Mr. Tapsel effected 
his escape with no other clothing than a 
shirt and trousers. On the following 
day, Mr, Tapsel was told by one of the 
few natives who made their escape from 
the scene of butchery, that the enemy bad 
taken the whole of the flax from two 
birge flax-houses— amounting to upwards 
of 100 tons— besides a considerable quan- 
tity from the dwellings of the natives. 
After possessing themselves of every arti- 
cle that miglit prove of use to them, they 
proceeded to set lire to the houses and 
the fence, whicli were w holly consumed. 
Such was the general terror which these 
desperate proceedings excited, that the 
missionaries at Touranga had sent their 
wives and most valuable property on 
lK)ard their schoon(‘r, which liappcned to 
Ik* lying in the burbonr, until the natives 
had passed— those people being generally 
desperate and prone to the eommi.ssion of 
outrage when returning from fighting. 
This party had also, on their W'ay to Ma- 
ketn, fallen in w'itli thirteen of another 
hostile tribe, eleven of whom they mur- 
dered, and feasted on their flesh which 
they baked in ovens. While encamped 
for this purpose, the missionaries, who 
had intelligence of their having set out for 
Maketu, cjime to the jtlace and endea- 
voured to dissujide them from their pur- 
po.se, hut withmjt avail— the chiefs scarcely 
nttende<l to what w'as a<l(ircssed to them. 
The establish meiit of Mr. Scott had also 
been plundered of a considerable quantity 
of clothing and rooking utensils, by a 
party of Touranga natives. At the date 
of tile latest intelligence from New Zea- 
land, tranquillity prevailed in that part of 
the country where the oeeiirrence which 
we have related took place, and the Wai- 
katto tribes had departed for their several 
settlements.— /%d«cT/ Herald^ Aug. 8 


rape of <!Rooll iitopr. 

We have received a copy of a peiilioii to 
rarliament, dated 10th of December, from 
tlie resident freeholders and other inhabit 
tantsof the Western Division of the colony, 
stating that they liave perused “ widi feel- 
ings of the most painful regret and indig- 
nation,” the despatch from Lord Clenclg, 
dated the 20th of December, ISO.*;, in which 
his Lordship asserts, “ ‘ that in the conduct 
pursued towards the C.afler nation by the 
colonists and the public authorities of this 
colony, through a long series of years, the 
CalTers had an ample justification of llie war, 
into which they rushed with such fatal im- 
prudence at the close of the year 1834; 
und whicli charge his Lordship further 

(2 K) 
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explains and supports by ascribing to the 

* colonists' generally, and to the ‘local 
authorities' in particular, ‘ a systematic se- 
ries of encroachments, injurious and un. 
provoked aggressions, by which they had 

* converted the Callers into a nation of 
depredators.’ ” Tlie petitioners, “ indig- 
nantly repelling such unfounded and calum- 
nious charges, deem it an imperative duty 
that they owe to themselves,— to posterity, 
—and generally to this colony, — to come 
forward and challenge the closest and most 
scnitinizing public itiquiry into thoallega- 
tions thus unmeritodly heaped upon them, 
and to vindicate their national chat actor 
from imputations of so unjust a nature.” 
The petitioners state that they are well 
aware, that ‘‘ for several years past, certain 
writers and others have employed the 
means of the public press, under the cloak 
of the most extensive philanthropy, either 
from interested motives or mistaken zeal, 
to pander to the sentiments of humanity 
and benevolence which have happily distin- 
guished the commencement of the present 
century, and to represent the Caller tribes 
as an innocent, harmless, and oppressed 
people, subject to cruelties that would dis- 
grace human nature, and loading the 
colonists with ^emrat charge.s of violence, 
and the colonial government with a system 
of oppression and injustice.” But that 
whenever these “traducors of the colonial 
character” have descended from generali- 
ties to specific cases; “those cases have 
in every instance been disproved ; and the 
petitioners could little anticipate that every 
official document and means of information 
to which they might fearlessly appeal, in 
support of their reputation, should have 
been thrown aside, to make way for private 
and alleged coufidcntial information, admit- 
ted and proved by the whole tenor of bis 
Lord.ship’s despatch, to have been derived 
from the most questionable sources.” They 
pledge themselves to prove, that nothing is 
more at utter variance with the truth— than 
'* that driven as they (the Callers) had been, 
from their ancient and lawful possessions, 
by a series of acts of oppression, violence, 
and encroachments; confined within a com- 
paratively nariow space, where pasturage 
could not be readily found, tlicy were 
urged to revenge by desperation, by the 
systematic injustice of which they had been 
the victims, and had a perfect right to 
hazard the experiment of extorting by force 
tliat redress which they could not otherwise 
expect to obtain. ” They state that they arc 
“ready to show by incontrovertible evi- 
dence, that, instead of making encrojich- 
ments upon the CalTers, the colonists have 
had to resist, for a long series of years, 
inroads and encroachments upon their 
part; — that, especially during the last 
thirty years, they have had to suffer bard- 
sfiips and cruellies from the Cnffer tribes 
which no pen can adequately describe; 
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that the spirit of aggression, robbery, and 
blood-thirstiness, which forms a part and 
essence of the barbarian character, has uni- 
formly been exercised upon the inhabi- 
tants of this settlement by the Gaffer 
tribes ; — and that the colonists have repeat, 
ediy had to answer the call of the Govern- 
ment — to leave their dwellings and families 
— and to abandon, for months and years, 
their peaceable ami agricultural pursuits, 
in order to assist in repelling these ruthless 
invaders and plunderers from a soil to 
which they had no right, nor even the 
shadow of aclaim ;” that “ notlessthan from 
2,000 to 3,000 of their hanliest peasantry, 
the best defenders of the frontier, have been 
forced to emigrate from the country, wea- 
ried out by incessant outrages,” and that 
“ this expatriation is likely to become so 
extensive, as to leave the north-eastern 
limits perfectly unprotected, in consequence 
of the inefficient measures hitherto pursued 
by his Majesty’s Government to secure 
their lives and property, and the reckless 
future policy which the secretary of state’s 
despatch fully discloses,” these unfortunate 
colonists having “ determined to abandon 
the land of their forefathers, to seek in the 
wilds of uncivilized Africa, at the immi- 
nent risk of their lives,— a respite, how- 
ever uncertain, from the injuries and 
misery to which they and their families 
have been subjected, and to which they can 
fore.sce no assignable limit.” The peti- 
tioners add, that “a sense of danger and the 
most painful apprehension, arising from the 
certainty that the opinions of tiie right 
bon. Secretary are easily disseminated 
among the Gaffer tribes, has now become 
prevalent throughout the eastern province, 
immediately resulting from the theories 
of a secretaiy of state, placed at 6000 miles 
distance from this colony, who has admitted 
to have formed his conclusions upon infor- 
mation which might involve the necessity 
of first discussing the credibility of bis 
evidence; and who has further conceded 
that his inferences arc at direct variance 
with the measures and conclusions which 
the governor of the colony had adopted, 
and which had obtained the unqualified ap- 
proval of almost every practical person 
throughout this wide extended colony who 
had any property or interest at stake. 
Your petitioners have furtlicr deeply to 
deplore, that while tliese speculative theo- 
ries have been indulged in and acted upon 
by the secretary of state, the ear of sym- 
pathy, and the eye of pity, seem to have 
been completlely closed to the deep dis- 
tresses which the colony has suffered by the 
the late Gaffer irruption ; and that although 
there exist official data, exhibiting 4.55 
dw’ellings burnt or ruined, 1 12,000 head of 
cattle, 5,500 horses, and 156,000 sheep 
plundered aud carried away from the east- 
ern province — property generally estimat- 
ed at £300,000 destroyed, and the loss 
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of life of more tbap 100 persons, killed in 
battle or barbarously murdered in the 
sudden and unexpected invasion; these 
seem hitherto to have been totally disre* 
garded by an otherwise generous and libc* 
ral British Government; that while entire 
families but lately possessed of every com- 
fort, and some even of the elegancies 
of life, have been reduced to the extremest 
want and despair, — there has been this 
siiperadded to the measure of their distress, 
that they are olhcially designated as the 
primary causes of their own misery, and 
that they have to impute to tliemselves 
alone the sull'erings under which they 
labour.’* The petitioners conclude with 
praying that Parliament “ will direct a 
commission to proceed to this colony, in 
order, upon the spot, to inquire into the 
nature, extent, and truth of those charges, 
as well as to devise such measures as shall 
appear best calculated to secure the colony 
from the alarming dangers impending over 
it, in conseqtience of the policy lately 
introduced, resulting from the theories of 
the right lion, the Secretary of State.’* 

Great excitement is said to prevail 
among the tribes to the northward. The 
following is an extract from a letter dated 
from Thaba Unchu, the residence of the 
Borolong chief, Monika:— 

“ The report of a second attack on the 
migratory farmers has been confirmed by 
recent information. The farmers received 
information of the approach of the hostile 
tribes in time to make some preparations 
for defence. Their waggons were placed 
so as to (lescrihe a circle, and the aper- 
tures between them and between the 
spoke.s of the wheels secured by strong 
hushe.s. Having placed their wives and 
children within this enclosure, the farmers 
rode out to confront the enemy, whom 
they shortly met on their march towards 
them. Some spirited skirmishes imme- 
diately took place, in which two farmers 
were killed and several wounded. The 
superior force of the enemy compelled the 
farmers to retreat, and ultimately to take 
shelter within the enclosure, where, with 
the despemtion of men struggling fur ex- 
istence, they defended themselves with 
such determined bravery, that the natives 
were repulsed, leaving upwards of 100 of 
their slain on the spot. It is .said that 
800 fell during the rencontre. The de- 
feated tribes, however, swept off the 
whole of the flocks and herds, amounting 
to an immense number, belonging to the 
farmers. The consequence is a determi- 
nation on the part of the colonists to at- 
tack Masselikatse, in which they arc pro- 
mised the hearty co-operatioii of the 
Burtards, under Barend Barerids, and of 
Mashusa, the Bashuta cliief. The gene- 


ral opinion is, that Masselikatse will not 
be able to resist this force, and that he 
must either fly before it or be destroyed, 
Mr. Retief is going ofiF in that direction, 
and we have Itopes that he, by his well- 
known discretion, and the influence he 
has amongst the boors, will he able to ef- 
fect by negotiation that which the mis- 
taken farmers seem disposed to accomplish 
by force, viz. the recovery of their lost 
property. Our vacillating policy has had 
a most injurious eflcct upon tribes fur re- 
mote from the recent scenes of commo- 
tion.” — Graham's TownJourn, Dec. 8. 

The internal condition of Uic colony 
during 1830 has been prosperous. The 
number of wooled sheep has considerably 
increased, and the wool has acquired and 
sustains a high character in the English 
market. 

The district of Albany and some parts 
of Somerset still hear dismal marks of the 
havock'nuidc during the late war. But 
the grout cx})enditiire of government has 
prevented the commercial interest in the 
easlcrn proviiu’cs from sinking. Indeed, 
the last two years have been years of great 
prosperity to that class. 

Two undertakings of great importance 
to this colony have been brought before 
the public during the last year, namely, 
the establishment of steam vessels on our 
coasts, and the construction of a secure 
Itarhour in Table Buy. One steam ves- 
sel, to run between Table Bay and Algoa 
Bay, wc expect to see before the termina- 
tion of the year. 

We are .sorry tliat we cannot record 
any murk of improvement in the educa- 
tional systejn. We admit that the diffi- 
culties of educating a people so scattered 
and so poor as the people of this colony 
in gcnenil arc, must be almost insuper- 
able ; but even in the tow’ns and larger 
villages, where the obstacles are much 
less, there has been of late no improve- 
ment, but the reverse. It is doubtful 
whether the rising generation will be so 
well educated even as their fathers were. 
The system of education pursued in the 
South African College is of the highest 
order, and tliat institution might prove a 
blessing to the colony at large- But, from 
whatever cause it may arise, w'e regret to 
observe a sensible decline in the number 
of the students. This, we trust, is only 
temporary, and that the inhabitants will 
no longer refuse to their children the in- 
calculable benefits which they would de- 
rive from a regular and complete course of 
study within its walls. The infant schools, 
and .several other establishments for the 
education of the children of the poor in 
Cape Town, and in several other parts of 
the colony, form a delightful exceptum to 
the above remarks.— South African, Jan, 1 . 
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(Halcuttii, 

Aw overland conveyance lias brought 
us letters and a fevi^ papers from Calcutta 
so late as the 3tli January. 

Great interest had been excited by the 
intelligence from Kngland of the impulse 
given to the grand olycct of steam com- 
munication between the two countries. A 
letter from Captain Barber, to the editor of 
the Bentjal hurkaru, had mentioned the 
result of the conference of the Steam Na- 
vigation Company with the President of 
the Board of Control, at which the 
Chairman of the Court of Directors w'hs 
present. It is expected that “ the hawser 
is now drawn across the two countries,” 
and that the bridge will be soon laid over. 
A communication of the plan had been 
made by Alajor Head, tbe Chairman of 
the Provisional Committee, to the Cal- 
cutta Steam (^ominittee, inviting support. 

It is said, that letters hud been received 
from London, dated late in August, which 
mention, that oiders either ha\e been 
despatched or were on the point of being 
despatched, restoring to all civil employes, 
the two per cent, of Mliich they were 
mulcted by Sir Chailes Metcalfe’s mea- 
sures for introducing the new coinage. 

The services of Dr. Heifer have been 
engaged by Government, as a naturalist 
to be employed in the Tennascrim Pro- 
vinces. 

A Committee, to consist of scientific 
and practical men, is to be appointed to 
look after the coal and iron mines in the 
country. 

On the 30th December, the Kidder- 
pore Docks, &c. the property of the lute 
Mr. Janies Kyd, were knocked down at 
the Exchange, to a company of merchants, 
formed by Kustoinjee Cowasjee, Esq.,for 
3,51,(KX) sicca rupees. The government 
had given orders to purchase tbe concern 
for 3,00,000 rupees, for the purpose of 
obtaining a portion fora steam-boat depbt. 

The operation of exclusive principles 
has been brought into notice, in the in- 
stance of an Armen ian, who has iiccn ap- 
pointed to the command of a British ship, 
but on whose capacity to hold such u com- 
mand great doubts are thrown, in conse- 
quence of the operation of the navigation 
laws, as regards natives of the Company’s 
territories. 

The Agra Ukhbar says : “ the state of 
Oude has at length attracted the attention 
of Lord Auckland, who has written a 
quiet determined letter to the king of 
Lucknow, in which he warns him that, 
unless he remodels his cabinet, changes 
Ids present compaidons, and looks after 
the affairs of his kingdom, ids lordship 


will issue an order directing the British 
resident to assume charge of the country, 
and intimate that his majesty has ceased 
to reign. Thi.s coinmuidcation, which his 
majesty earnestly endeavoured to avoid 
hearing, by urging various pretences, such 
as the liuly character of the season (an 
objection which was quickly overruled by 
the assistant resident, Capt. Paton, who 
insisted on reading the dreaded letter to 
the king), wdll of course eflfect but a tem- 
porary reformation, if even that, and a 
change in the government of Oude may, 
therefore, he expected soon to take place. 
The annexation of the country to our ter- 
ritories may be too liold a measure, but 
the pensioning off' the present king and 
the appointment of a regency during his 
life, is one to which the most moderate 
policy could oppose no objection. His 
death will, in all probability leave the 
kingdom without a direct heir, when wc 
niigljt with decency, if we are inseiKsible 
to the culls of common humanity, take 
poshessioii of it, or throw it back into the 
liaiuls of the royal family.” 

Among other (luestions of local interest 
which have been discussed by the daily 
press, is the question of the legality or 
expediency of the appointment of Mr.T. 
Holroyd to the shrievalty. It is urged 
that his duties of “ common assignee" 
disqualify him for the office, the duties of 
which most frequently devolve upon the 
coroner, and there are 500 persons as 
well qualified for sherifT as he is. The 
Bengal Herald, of January Ist, calls the 
appointment a “ rank job.” 

The Bishto Chunder Bose informed 
Mr, Houstoun, superintendent of stamps, 
that forged stamps were under preparation 
at a place in Chitpore. The superinten- 
dent caused the police authorities to 
searcli a house pointed out by the in- 
former, when dies, paper, &c. for forging 
stamps, were found in one of the rooms. 
I’liree persons were seized in the house, 
whom the informer stated were the 
forgers, and handed over to the magis- 
trate ; but the informer, after deposing to 
his charge before the magistrate, suddenly 
disappeared. He was, however, cai>- 
tured at Nuddea, and brought down to 
give evidence. The trial of the accused 
came on, when it turned out, that the 
dies, &c. belonged to the informer him- 
self, and had been surreptitiously foisted 
into the residence of the accused, with a 
view of injuring them. The informer 
was, consequently, sentenced to six 
months’ hard labour in irons, and the ac- 
cused (who had been some months ni 
confinement) were set at liberty. 

Capt. Dorrett a British-born subject 
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rommander and owner of the British 
schooner Lmisia, hound for Penang, has 
made a statement of an outrageous assauit 
committed on him by the myrmidons of 
the Rangoon authorities. He says : — 

“ I cleared the port of Rangoon, and 
proceeded down the river about five miles 
below Rangoon town; and about mid- 
night was boarded by two Biirmah boats 
with about forty men, who seized me and 
beat me unmercifully, four or five men 
holding me and others kicking me with 
tlieir knees on the breast and face, as also 
on the back with their elbows.” 

The Bishop of Calcutta had arrived at 
Agia on the 8th December. 

Two persons apprehended at Jey[)oor, 
by Major Alves, were to be brought to 
Calcutta for trial, one under a warrant 
from the Chief Magistrate of Calcutta, lor 
having falsely obtained 6,000 rupees from 
the firm of Walker, Roussuc, and (!o., the 
other under the authority of the Lieut.- 
governor. They are i\rmenians and 
Christians. 

In the Insolvent Court, on the 2;)d 
December, Mr. Leith, in the matter of 
Cruttenden and Co., applied to enlarge 
the order of a previous day, and for an 
order to examine Messrs. Cullen, Patton, 
and Leighton. The learned counsel 
moved on an affidavit, which set forth 
that it was necessary, lor the interest of the 
parties whom lie represented, who could 
nut, until these examinations were had, 
he fully hrouglit before the court. The 
Advocate General Inul no objection to 
offer to the order being enlarged, pro- 
vitied that the affidavits were filed. TJjis 
he considered very important, especially as 
it was very likely that they entered into 
matters of account, and it was still more 
pio|)er that it should be so ordered, jis 
Mr. Thompson, the attorney employed to 
.shew cause against the application of 
Messrs. Mackillop, and others, had ex- 
pressly stated that he was instructed not 
to shew the affidavits to the attorney em- 
ployed by those gentlemen. Mr. Leith 
replied, that Master Thompson had re- 
fused to shew the affidavits for a very 
good reason, viz., because he, the learned 
counsel, had not at that time seen them 
himself. .But he apprehended that the 
regular course would be, first that the 
examinations should take place, tlien tlie 
affidavits to be filed, and afterwards the 
argument to come on. Mr. Justice 
Malkin thought this would be tlie pro- 
per course, and the order was made for 
tfie examination to be drawn up for the 
next court day. 

On the same day, Mr. T. Holroyd 
applied, in the matter of Mackintosh and 
to., that the next court day be appointed 
to name a day for declaring a further divi- 
dend of tliree per cent. 

A very singular exercise, by Sir John 
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Grant, of the powers vested in him, as a 
judge exercising an Admiralty jurisdic- 
tion, has recently occurred. Tile Ame- 
rican ship HindoOf Capt. Bacon, now in 
this port, hiis been seized under the 
following circumstances Two sailors 
shipped themselves as Americans on 
board at New York, and signed articles 
for the outward and return voyage. One 
of them was found, on more than one 
occjision, about three times, asleep at the 
wheel 1 Capt. Bacon caused the man to 
be flogged. On arriving in port, the man 
quitted tlie ship, and made an affidavit 
that he is an Englishman, and broke his 
articles, by refusing to work. The Judge, 
upon Capt. Bacon refusing to pay the 
man his wages, permitted him to libel the 
ship, and she is now detained, and can- 
not proceed on her voyage, until this 
claim be settled. Capt. Bacon has pre- 
sented a petition to l..ord Auckland.— 
Bentfal Herald, Dec. 25 . 

The prospects held out to practitioners 
at the Bar here, are very uninviting. 
'IVo gentlemen, Messrs. Blunt and 
Smyth, wiio have recently arrived and 
been admitted to practise at the Bar, are 
about to leave Bengal, much discouraged 
at the prospecls held out to thorn. 

'riie troojis for service in Singlrboom 
assembled at Seruikela on the 30th No- 
vember, ami consist of the 31st. regt, 
N. I., the Ranrgiirh Light Infantry, with 
four six- pounders attached, and about 
200 of the 5tb. Local Horse. The de- 
tachment, under the command of Capt. 
Lawrence, advanced from Seraikcla on 
the 2d December, and arrived at this 
place on the 3d. On the morning of 
the Itli, about one hour before day-break, 
the 31st. regt. N. L, inrdcr the command 
of Capt. Coi’fichl, mar ched out on a dour, 
and succeerled in completely surprising 
the enemy, at a place betweerr three and 
four miles from the camp, killing about 
forrrtecn and bringing in abortt eleven 
prisoners ; a large quantity of arms, cattle, 
grain, &c. was also brought into camp or 
destroyed. Subsequent accounts state 
that there had been a sharp skirmish, in 
which two sepoys were wounded, and 
that, in consequence, the village where it 
occurred was destroyed, and several of 
the enemy taken prisoners. 

In the Court of the Commissioner of 
the Jessore Division District, Twenty-four 
Pergun trails, an application was made, 
on the 16th Dec., to the Commissioner 
by Mr. Bignell, on behalf of James Battle, 
Esq., praying that, as the Supreme Court 
had refused to issue a writ of certiorari in 
the BallygungeTank case, the magistrate’s 
proceedings might be called for, and his 
order rever sed by the super ior local autho- 
rity. Mr. Bigitell stated, that although, 
after tire best consideration he could give 
to the subject, he was unable to alt^r lire 
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opinion he had originally formed, namely, 
that the Commissioner had no jurisdic- 
tion in the ease, yet as the magistrate 
had sworn, that he had convicted Mr. 
Tattle under certain regulations (not 
named) of the Bengal Govefiiment, and 
the Supreme Court had consequently de-’ 
dined to interfere, he renewed his appli- 
cation to the Commissioner, soliciting him 
to receive or reject the petition, as he 
might, or might not, find any such regu- 
lations in existence. lie (Mr. lligiicll) 
was perfectly satisfied that there was no 
regulation of Government under which 
the magistrate could legally have convict- 
ed Mr. Tattle; but assuming the possi- 
ble existence of such regulations, there 
could be no doubt of the (Commissioner’s 
authority to entertain an appeal against 
tlie magistrate’s order. The Commis- 
sioner stated that, in the first instance, 
lie had entertained no <loubt us to the 
case being out of his jurisdiction; but as 
the Supreme Court liad since held that 
they could not interfere, be felt it ex- 
tremely difiicult to declare that Mr. Tat- 
tle should be debarred from all appeal 
whatever; and, under the extraordinaiy 
' circumstances of the case, he considered 
it to be the best course tor him to submit 
the question for the opinion of the Niza- 
inut Adawlut. 

The following resolution was adopted 
at a meeting of the subscril)ers to the 
New Bengal Steam Fund, held at the 
Town Hall, on the 16th December: — 

“ That Co.’s Rupees 4,000 be granted 
from the fund to Mr. Waghorii, as a 
mark of the sense entertained by the sub- 
scribers of his zealous exertions and per- 
sonal sacrifice, in proceeding in a bunga- 
low with the July packets from Suez to 
Mocha, by which means the W'hole of 
India has benefited in the receipt of let- 
ters and general intelligence from England 
much earlier than otherwise would have 
been the case.” 

A quantity of treasure has been disco- 
vered in the jungle bordering on Dcosa, 
the property, it is supposed, of Jotha 
Riun. The Jeypoor authorities seized on 
it with alacrity. 

The Government has published an 
otficial notification, containing rules for 
carrying into effect tlie enforcement of re- 
sponsibility in all superior functionaries in 
the civil departments, and for bringing to 
the knowledge of Government instances 
of eminent merit in covenanted officers of 
all ranks ; which are substituted for the 
periodical reports on the character and 
qualifications of officers discontinued by 
order of the Court of Directors. 

It is said (says the Bentjal Herald of 
January 1) that there is good reason to 
believe that Mr. John Munro, nephew of 
Sir Thomas Munro, was shot at Kittore 


by the friends of the Thugs he had been 
so recently engaged in arresting. 

The Hurharu, of January 5, gives the 
following particulars of the opium sale at 
tlie Excliange the day before 
Behar, 4,f)70 chests. Highest, lowest 

; average, 1,013, 3, 7. Proceeds, «(>,17,7,j.'5’ 
Benares, 1,091 chests. Highest, 1,50.'); lowest 

l,4.'i5 ; average, 1,450, 13, 7. Proceeds, aO, 00, 50(i! 
Half, 4 chests. Highest, 730. Proceeds, 2,0*20. 

^atrra0* 

The celebrated female Thug, Jugdum- 
mah, has been seized with eighteen fol- 
lowers at a village twenty or thirty miles 
from Bangalore, through the exertions of 
LitMit. Dobbs, assistant commissioner in 
Mysore. 

'J’he site of Sir T. Munro’s statue has 
been determined by the Governor-gene- 
ral. The spot is exactly in the centre of 
the Mount Road, equidistant from the 
Governtnent-house and Wallajah bridges. 
The head of the figure, when set up, will 
be forty three feet above the level of the 
ground. 

Sir E. Gambler an ivad at Madras in 
the Eliza June on the 27tb November, 
and was sworn in puisne judge of the 
Sujiremc (.’ourt on the 28tb. 

We bear that Archdeacon Carr is to 
be consecrated Bishop of Bombay, and 
that the Bishop of Calcutta has requested 
our diocesan to meet him at that place 
in March next, for the purpose of per- 
forming the ceremony. — Conservative, 

At a numerous meeting of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce, held on the 30th of 
November, resolutions were passed voting 
the public thanks of that body to Captain 
Chads, C.B , of H.M. ship Andromache, 
and to his officers and crew, for their va- 
luable services against the pirates. It was 
also resolved, that a subscription should 
be immediately entered into, amongst the 
mercantile community, for tlie purpose of 
presenting Captain Chads with a piece of 
plate, value 100 guineas. 

The Hindu inhabitants of Madras and 
its dependencies have petitioned the Go- 
vernment against the Government Order 
of the 21st of May 1836, which abolished 
the order by which labourers were liable 
to be seized and compelled to draw the 
religious cars of the Hindus. The Go- 
vernment have, very properly, refused to 
abrogate the order. 

A parly of Nizam’s horse, under Capt. 
Byam, and of the 46th N. I. under Lieut. 
Coxwell, had surprised a village in Goom- 
soor, on the 2('th November, in whicli 
were two chiefs, Borovah Naick and Dad- 
diah Naick. The first was killed, with 
six of Ids followers, and the last sur- 
rounded, and made prisoner, with two 
more followers. Hostile operations are 
now going on with great activity in the 
Goomsoor country. The whole district 
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below the ghauts is at present under mili* 
tary occupation the troops, and de- 
tachments have seized the passes, and are 
scouring the country in every direction, 
for the apprehension of Dhra Bossyc and 
tJie other rebel chiefs. 

The Bengal Hnrkaru, of January 5, 
states, on the authority of a private letter 
from Goomsoor, that Bubear Sing was 
taken, and Dhra Bossye so liard pressed, 
that Mr. Russell had no doubt he would 
be captured in three or four days ; he hsul 
but eight or ten men left. 


iSombai?. 

Letters from Sattara mention, that tlie 
close confinement in which the Dewan of 
his Highness had been placed, while the 
Court of Enquiry was sitting there for 
the investigation of the late misunder- 
standing, has been relaxed since the ter- 
mination of its labours and the departure 
of Mr. Willoughby and Major Ovana for 
the Presidency. It is stated that he is 
still in the cantonments under a guard, 
but that he is permitted to receive any 
visitors, and even transact business con- 
nected with his office. It is thought that 
he will be restored to his situation, when 
the decision of Government on the pro- 
ceedings of the Court shall have been an- 
nounced. 

A short time ago, Veneeram, the pre- 
sent minister at Baroda, announced a de- 
termination of quitting the service of the 
Guicowar and proceeding to Benares. 
This step, it was understood, was adopted 
by him on account of some difference of 
opinion between him and his master ; for 
which reason Sayajee Uao used eveiy art, 
but in vain, to dissuade him from carrying 
his resolution into effect. A numerous 
meeting of the people, however, assem- 
bled at the house of Iluree Bhugtec, the 
rich banker, and there it was immediately 
resolved to present an address to the Gui- 
cowar, expressing the confidence of the 
meeting in the administration of Venee- 
ram, and praying that his Highness would 
not accept his resignation. The address 
was immediately prepared, signed by up- 
wards of a thousand people, and carried 
by a deputation to Sayajee Rao, with a 
request that he would allow liis son to ac- 
company the deputation to tlie residence 
pf the angry minister. This request was 
immediately complied with by his High- 
ness, who, observing, “your will is my 
will, and it shall be done,” went with 
them himself. The Dewan was soothed 
^'y good words, and was at last prevailed 
upon to return to the town, wliicli he did 
soon after at a propitious hour. 

4;.350 were subscribed, on the 12th of 
December, towards the Bombay testi- 
mony to Capt. Chads, for his wninen 


services in capturing and slaying the Ma- 
lay pirates in the Straits. 

The Bombay Chamber of Commerce 
have voted Col. Chesney, the gallant 
leader of the Euphrates expedition, their 
thanks, and presented him with a sword, 
in token of their acknowledgment of his 
exertions in conducting the expedition. 

The following is an extract of a letter 
dated Mandiivee, November 20, 18.36: — 
“ Bumes has obtained a station on the 
Indus. This mission, combined with Col. 
Pottingor’s visit to Siiidc, has set all the 
Bomliay people on the qui vive, and nil 
sorts of rumours and conjectures are 
afioal; but if they reach you, hesitate 
much before you believe them. I have 
seen every private paper connected with 
both missions, (’ol. Pottinger received 
110 ordiTs to proceed into Sinde ; but he 
found himself so fully Intrusted with his 
Lordship the Govertior-generars wishes, 
and that so imieh reliance on his experi- 
ence and coiifideiiee in his opinions was 
placed by the .Supreme Government of 
India, for the sake of bis own character, 
and in return for so much confidence, he 
could not, with any degree of propriety, 
abstain from procticding to Ilyderbad. 
He 1ms gone simply as a friend, and with- 
out form or ceremony. He embarked at 
this port on the .'ith inst., and landed at 
Tikkoor, near the mouth of the Indus, on 
the 1 1 th, from whence he hoped to reach 
the capital in twelve days. He is accom- 
panied by Dr. Hathorii. Eldred Pottin- 
ger (Artillery) has been directed by the 
Siijireme Government to examine the 
eoimtries ami pusses to the westward of 
the Indus, He jnoceeds alone, under 
the disguise of a horse-dealer, from Ka- 
bool.” 


ilraang. 

Penang papers intimate that the heir- 
apparent, or Raja Muda, of Acheen, had 
seized the naeoda and secretary of the 
bark Hamoody, of Tellicberry, sailing un- 
der British colours, while that vessel was 
at Teluksamoy, had extorted 200 dollars 
from the pilgrims on board, taken away 
several other articles from the ship, and 
declared liis intention of treating every 
vessel carrying the British flag in the .‘fame 
manner, il he can, until the prohibition to 
admit Aclieenese craft into Penang bar- 
hour lie removed. 


CIjiiM. 

Intelligence from Canton to the 28th 
of October is brought by the Martha. 
The Canton Press of the 22(1 mentions 
that a difference had taken place between 
the “ black- tea men” and the Hong mer- 
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chants ; the former being; dissatisfied with 
the arrangements and general conductor 
the Hong merchants, had passed resolu- 
tions among themselves, under heavy pe- 
nalties, not to transact business with them 
on the same terms as formerly. This is 
in other words,” says the Press, “a refu- 
sal on the part of the ‘ black tea merchants’ 
to sell to any Hong that may be in debt 
to them, and if the former can carry their 
resolutions into effect, must be a matter 
of serious inconvenience to several of the 
Co- Hong. We suppose that it is for self- 
protection that the tea merchants have 
published these resolutions, as it is more 
than probable that in former years the 
shroffs, or money-dealers, demanded too 
high a rate of discount to change the pro- 
missory notes of several of the Hongs. 
Such discussions cannot but tend to shake 
the stability of the Co-Hong, and it being 
assailed by outside merchants and smug- 
glers on one side, and by the black tea- 
dealers on the other, the probability is 
that to those combined causes the Co- 
Hong, at no distant period, must gi^c 
way. If our information is correct, it 
would appear that the ’ black tea mer- 
chants’ are now unwilling to allow their 
teas to go to the Hongs, until nearly two- 
thirds of their value has been paid to 
them ; and if, besides, they carry their 
point in obtaining the high prices they 
now ask, many of the Hongs, to whom 
before an extensive credit was given, will 
be prevented from doing their usual busi- 
ness this season. We understand that 
the tea merchants are still unwilling to 
lessen their demands ; but if the Co- Hong 
and foreign exporters continue firm, wc 
hope to see them give way.” 

The emperor, contrary to expectation, 
has issued an edict, prohibiting the smok- 
ing of opium, dated Peking, July 24; 

“ Record of the imperial will. The 
following edict has been received from the 
Emperor the Censor lieu Kew-sceii 
has presented a memorial, respecting the 
injury which will accrue to the people 
from the introduction of opium through 
the Custom-house, and requesting that it 
may he interdicted. The memorial is 
most just. Let nut the drug be admitted. 
Respect this.” 


Our overland communication furnislies 


us with China news up to the 23d of No- 
vember. The merchants in China still 
appear to entertain hopes that the opium 
trade will be legalized ; but in the mean 
time there is at least a semblance of an 
intention to adopt more vigorous measures 
than hitherto, to enforce the existing 
laws ; for an inquisitorial letter has been 
addressed officially to Mr. Dent by IIow- 
qua, on the part of the Reporting Com- 
missioners, containing ititcrrogatorics not 
very agreeable to a foreign merchant re- 
siding within the jurisdiction of the Celes- 
tial Empire. Other parties, it seems, 
have been subjected to a similar inquisi. 
tion. The business in the opium trade 
was nearly at a stand, and the Chinese 
and others, who had bought on specula- 
tion, evinced much anxiety to resell even 
at a sacrifice. The smuggling boats, how- 
ever, have again made their appearance. 
The dispute between the black-tea men 
and Hong Merchants still continued, and 
unless something was done by the end of 
the year the advances by the Company 
was not to he given; the stipulation 
being, that bills of lading must be pro- 
duced by tlwat date, ’i'hc tea-men, aware 
of this, will not yield, in the expectation 
that the Europeans will give their piiec 
rather than be disappointed in the ad- 
vance. In the mean time intense anxiety 
prevails, as it is well known that How(in.» 
and Mowqiia are the only hong mer- 
chants that can stand the shock, should 
thtf tea-men refuse to trade upon credit. 

Another account says ; 

“ The intelligence received during tlic 
week from China is very discouraging : a 
total stagnation in trade had nearly taken 
place. No transactions in 0 ])iiirn could 
bo elTectcd in consecpicnco of tlie rc])eated 
edicts from the IIoppo, and the Emperor 
having scared the traders away from Can- 
ton. The tea trade was at a stand, through 
the disagreement existing between the , 
Hong merchants and the tea-growers, and 
about fifty British vessels were con'^e- 
qucntly lying idle in the harbour. Silk 
is unusimlly abundant, but transactions in 
that article are retanled, through the pro- 
hibition toex])ort above a certain quantify 
on each ship, without paying douhle 
duties. A petition against this irihihition 
has been rejeett'd. A threat W’as also held 
out, of examining the foreign merchants 
and squeezing them.” 
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(TtllfUttil. 

GOVERNMENT ORDERS. 

ADVANTAUKS TO COMPANY’S OFFICFIIS 
SKTTI.INO IN AUSTHAMA. 

Fort William, Oct. 5, 1830. -The fol- 
lowing paras, of ft military letter, No. 4, 
from theHon theCourtof Directors, dated 
1st June 1836, addressed to tlie Governor- 
General of India in conneil, together with 
a copy of the papers tioin tlie Colonial 
Office, spocilying the advantages which 
are given to naval and military officers 
.settling in the colonies of New South 
Wales, Van Diemen’s Land, and the new 
settlement ot Western Australia, are pub- 
li.shed in the general orders. 

Para I. We have been apprized that 
his Majesty’s government are willing to 
extend to the retired officers of our army 
the advantages which arc enjoyerl by his 
Majesty’s officers on their settlement in 
the colonies of Western Australia, New 
South Wales, and Van Diemen’.s Land. 

2. Wc have gladly availed ourselves 
of this oftered advantage, and we desire 
that you will take the necessary iiiea* 
.snres for making it known to those offi- 
cers of tlic army on your establishment, 
who may from time to time retire from 
the army under the regulations of the 
service. 

3. A copy of the paper.s from the Co- 
lonial Office, specifying the advantages 
which are given to naval and military offi- 
cers, is herewith forwarded. 


In/onuation for the use of IheMililartf 
and Naval OJjicers, proposinf^lo settle 
in the British colonies. 

Colonial Office, 15th Aug. IS.’}!-. 

1. Annexed is a .statement of the re- 
gulations according to which, with sucli 
modfficatiuii.s as local circumstances may 
render necessary. lands belonging to the 
crown are disposed of in the several Bri- 
tish colonies in North America, as well 
as a statement of the regulations in ton e 
in the Ati.stralian colonies. 

2. Under these regulations, military 
and naval officers cannot receive free 
grants of land ; but in buying land, they 
are allowed a remission of the purelia‘*e 
money according to the undermcnlioned 


scale : 

Field officers of years’ service and up- 
wards In the whole 

Ditto 20 ditto ditto 

Ditto 15 ditto ditto 

Captains of 20 years’ service and upwards 

in the whole 

Ditto 1» ditto ditto ■ 

.Subalterns of 2u years’ service and up- 
wards in the whole 

Ditto 7 ditto ditto 

Asiai.Journ. N.S. Voi..2‘i. N0.S8. 
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200 

200 

150 

150 
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lleginiental stuff uffii’ers and mcdiial 
officers of the army and navy will be 
deemed to come w'itbin the benefit ul thi.s 
rule. 

3. Officers of the army and navy, who 
propose to proceed to the colonies- in 
order to take advantage of this indulgence, 
should provide themselves with certifi- 
cate.s from the office of the general com- 
manding in chief, or of theLordsCommis- 
sioners of (he Admiralty, showing that 
their emigration ha.s been sanctioned, and 
stating exactly their rank and length of 
service. No document from the office of 
the secretary of stats is necessary. 

4. Officers on half pay, residing in the 
colony vvhere they propose to settle, may 
be admitted to the privileges of military 
and naval settlers, without referring to 
this country for testimonials, provided 
they can satisfy the governor that there is 
no objection to their being allowed the 
indulgence, and that their return of their 
rank and length of service is accurate, 
and provided, if they belong to the navy, 
that they produce their letter of leave of 
absence from the Admiralty. 

5. Military chaplains, commissariat 
officers, and officers of any of the civil de- 
partments connected with the army, can- 
not be allowed any privilege.s on the 
subject of land ; pursers, chaplains, mid- 
shipmen, warrant officers of every descrip- 
tion, and officers ot any of the civil de- 
partments connected with the navy, must 
also be considered as not qualified for 
those privileges. Altliongh members of 
thc.'.c classes may have been admitted 
tormeriy and under a difterent state of 
circumstances, they must now be cx- 
clnded. 

(j. Gentlemen who have ceased to be- 
long to Ills Majesty’s service, cannot be 
allowed the advantages to which they 
were cntilleil while in the army or navy. 
It is not, however, propo.sed to affect by 
this rule officers who desire to quit the 
service for the express purpose of settling 
in the colonies ; it is only required that, 
when they resign their com missions, they 
should apply for a certificate from the ge- 
neral commanding in chief, or from the 
Lords! 'ommiHsioricrs of the Admiralty that 
they do so, with the view of ernigratiiiK ; 
and such certificate, if produced to the 
governor of any colony within one year 
trom its date, but not otherwise, w’lll he a 
sufficient warrant lor allowing the bearer 
the same advantages as officers still in hw 
maiesty’s service. 

Officers who have sold out within the 
last twelve months preceding the date of 
this memorandum, will be allowed the 
(2 L) 
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usual privileges, notwithstunding their 
want of the certificate required by these 
regulations, if they present themselves to 
the governor of the coiony within a year 
from the present date. And all officers 
who have aiready been recommended by 
the general' commanding in chief will be 
entitled to their privileges, without regard 
to any obstruction whicli might other- 
wise be offered by the regulations now 
established. 

7. Officers cannot be allowed advan- 
tages in the acquisition of land in any 
colony, unless it be their intention to fix 
their residence in that colony. In order 
to ensure the observance of this rale, it 
has been determined that the titles to 
lauds obtained by officers who take ad- 
vantage of the peculiar regulations exist- 
ing in their favour, shall be vvithholdeu 
for a period sufficient to prove that they 
have not repaired to the co.lony for the 
mere purpose of gaining possession of a 
portion of land and then dejiurting. I'wo 
yeiws is the iK*riod for which it has been 
decided that the titles shall he kept back : 
thi.s delay will be sufficient lor the salu- 
tary objects in view, an I w ill not consti- 
tute any serious inconvenience to the 

settler. 

8. By the annexed regulations for 
the disposal of crown lands it will be ob- 
served that the general sales will take 
place periodically. But in order to pre- 
vent inconvenience to officers wlio may 
arrive in the intervals between those .sales 
and be desirous at once to obtain an al- 
lotment, the governors of the colonies are 
authorized to allow otlicers toacquiieat 
any time, on payment of the upset price, 
lands which liave previously been offered 
for sale at some general sale and not been 
bouglit. 

Officers will thus he relieved from delay 
at the tinve of establishing themselves in 
the colony. They will also be enableil by 
tliis arrangement, which will permit them 
to obtain their land at a fixed price, to 
choose such a quantity as shall be exactly 
equivalent to the amount of the remission 
to which they are entitled, instead of 
being liable to be called U[>on to pay a 
balance, which must be the case if they 
bid for lands at a sale by auction. 

Termi upon which the Q'ownLands will 

be disposed of in New South Walex, 

Van DiemenU Land, and the new 

iettlemenl of Western Australia. 

It has been determined by his Majes- 
ty’s government, that no land shall in 
future be disposed of in New South 
Wales or Van Diemen’s Land, otherwise 
than by public sale, and it has therefore 
been deemed expedient to prepare for the 
information of settlers the following sum- 
mary of the rules, which it has been 


IAphil, 

thought fit to lay down for regulating tiie 
sales of land in those colonies. 

1. A division of the whole territory 
into counties, hundreds, and parishes, is 
in progress. When that division shall be 
completed, each parish will comprize an 
area of about twenty-five square miles. 

2. All the lands of the colony, not 
hitherto granted, and not appropriated 
for public purposes, will be put up to sale. 
The price will of course depend upon the 
quality of the land and its local situation, 
but no land will be sold below the rate of 
5.5. per acre. 

3. All persons proposing to purchase 
lands not advertised for sale, must trans- 
mit a written application to the governor, 
in a certain piescribcd form, wliich will 
be delivered at the surveyor geiieral’s 
office, to all persons Applying, on pay- 
ment of the requisite fee ol 2.5. Off. 

4. Those persons who are desirous ol 
purchasingwil) be allowed to .'■elect, within 
certain defined limits, .surh portions of land 
as they may wish to acquire in that manner. 
These portions of land will he advertised 
for sale for tliree calendar months, and 
will then be sold to the highest bid- 
der, providing tl»at such bidding shall at 
least amount to the price fixed by Arti- 
cle 2. 

5. A deposit of I Of. per cent, upon 
the whole value of the purchase must be 
paid down at the time of sale, and the 
remainder must he pai<l within one calen- 
dar month from tlie diiy of sale, previous 
to which the purchaser will not he put 
in possession of tlie land; and in ca.se of 
payment not being made within the pre- 
.seribed period, the sale will be considered 
void, and the deposit forfeited. 

(>. On payment of the money, a grant 
will he made in fee simple to the purcha- 
ser, .It the nominal quit-rent of a pepper- 
corn. Previous to the delivery of such 
grant, a fee of forty shillings will be pay- 
able to the colonial secretary for prepar- 
ing the grant, and another fee of five 
shillings to the registrar of the supreme 
court for enrolling it. 

7. The land will generally be put up 
to sale in lots of one square mile, or 610 
acres ; but smaller lots than 640 acres 
may, under particular circumstances, be 
purchased, on making application to the 
governor, in writing, with full explana- 
tions of the reasons for which the parties 
wish to purchase a smaller quantity. 

8. The Crown reserves to itself the 
right of making and constructing such 
roads and bridges as may be necessary 
for public purposes in all lands purchased 
as above, and also to such indigenous 
timber, stone, and other materials, the 
produce of the land, as may be required 
tor making and keeping the said roads and 
bridges in repair, and for any other public 
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works. The Crown further reserves to the district of Ganjam, commonly known 
itself all mines of precious metals. under the denomination of the zeminda- 

ries of Goomsur and Soorada. and that 

With reference to tlie forej^oing regula- a commissioner should be appointed for 
tions, the Right lion, the Governor-ge- those zemindarics, for the purpose of 
neral of India in Council is pleased to exercising such powers, and discharging 

notify for general information, that olhcei's such duties, as may be sjjccially entrusted 

who, on retiring from the military service to him, under the instructions of the Go- 
of the East- India Company, may wish to veriior in Council of Fort St. George, 
avail themselves of the advantages now with a view to the collection of the rents, 
extended to them by their gracious Sove- the esfablisliiiicnt of a regular police, and 

reign, will, on signifying tlicir intention the restoration of puhlie order and tran- 

to piocced as settlers to any of his Ma- quillity. His Lordship in Council has, 
jesty’s Australian colonic^, he furnished therefore, been plea.oed to direct that the 
hy the military secretary to Government following Act he passed, and it is hcrchy 
at the presidency to which they belong, passed accordingly and promulgated for 
with a certificate of the following form general information, 
and tenor Act no. xxiii. of 1836. 


I do hereby certify, th.it A.B. late a in 

the Military Service of the East-India Company 
on the — — — Esttablishment, obtained, on the 
of. . the permission of tlie Go- 
vernor in Council, to retiio from the ser- 

vice, for the purpose of proceeding as a Settler, to 

His Majesty's colony of ; and that the 

Irngih of service ol the said A.tt. at tlic period of 
his retirement, was years 

Given under my hand, at in 

this -— day of 

(Sd.) 

Sec. to the Govt, of 

Mily. Dept. 

THK ZEMINDAIUKS OF (JOOMSIJR AND 
soon ADA. 

Fort William, Legishuim Department, 
Oct. 10, IH.%'. — Besolutian. — 'I'lic zc- 
niindaries of Goomsur and Soorada, in 
the district of Ganjam, have long been in 
a state of tlie utmost tlisordcr and confu- 
sion, The revenue due to Goserninoiit 
has, for many years past, been puirl with 
great irregularity. The zemindars liavc 
trequcntly been in a state of actual rebel- 
lion. Tlie authoiity of (iovcinnu iit has 
been openly resisted, and the most atro- 
cious acts of violence and outrage have 
been perpetrated hy the zemindars and 
their adherents. Although such mcasure.s 
as were consistent with the principles 
and provisions of the existing regulations 
have, from time to time, been adopted by 
Government and by the local authorities, 
with a view to the establisluiient of good 
order and permanent tranquillity in those 
zemindarics, the attainment of that im- 
portant object 1ms been frustrated by 
peculiar obstacles arising from the nature 
of the country, the character of the inha- 
bitants, and other special and local dif- 
ficulties. The failure of all measures 
hitherto adopted under the existing laws 
to restore tranquillity— the increasing pre- 
valence of disorders wliich, if not simedily 
suppressed, may extend to the nerghour- 
ing states, and the continued re.sistaiice 
opposed to the authority of Government, 
have at length rendei-ed it necessary that 
the ordinary functions of the courts of 
civil and criminal justice, and the opera- 
tion of the general regulations, should, for 
the present, he suspended in that part ol 


I. It is hereby enacted, that from the 
I5tli day of November, 1836, the ordinal y 
functions of the courts of civil and cri- 
minal justice, and of the con.'itituted re- 
venue authorities, as w'cll as the ojieralion 
of the whole of the existing Kegulatiotis, 
shall be suspended within the Z' niitidiuics 
of Goomsur and Suoiada, and shall con- 
tinue to be so susjiended until this Act 
shall he repealed, or until such time as 
the Governor in Council of Fort St. 
George shall, by an order in council and 
proclamation, declare that the ordinary 
llegiilutions shall be again ])ut in loice 
within those zcmiiuhincs. 

II. And it is hereby enacted, that it 
shall he lawful for the Governor in Coun- 
cil ot Fort St George to appoint a com- 
mi.'^'ioner (or the said zemindaries, who 
shall exercise such powers as may he 
entrusted to him by the said Governor in 
Council of Fort St, Gcoigc and shall bo 
guided in the discharge of his duties and 
functions hy such instructions ns he, from 
time to time, shall receive from the said 
Governor in Council. 

HI. And it is Iincby enacted, that 
nothing in this Act shall he construed to 
afl’cet the jurisdiction of the Court of Cir- 
cuit, or Court ol Siuldcr Foujdaiee Adaw- 
lut, in any case wliich may be depending 
helore either ol these Courts, on the 15tli 
day of November, 1836 

IV. And it is hereby enacted, that the 
Court of Circuit and Court of Sudder 
Foujdaree Aihiwlut, shall have crimiiiul 
jurisdiction over every person whom the 
Cornini.ssioiicr in Goomsur and Soorada, 
under the instructions of the Governor in 
Council of Fort St. George, may commit 
for trial, on the charge of any crime per- 
petrated before or during the operation 
of this Act; and in all such cases, the 
Court of Circuit and Court of .^’udder 
Foujdaree A daw hit shall he guided by 
the general Regulations in force. 

SCDllEa nAZAtt AT CIIITTAOONO. 

FoU William, Oct. 10, ia*J0. — 'Uic 
sudder bazar at Chittagong, which was 
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ill General Orders of the 22d 
June 1827, to l>e reduced in establish- 
ment to the scale of a regimental bazar, 
ill be finally abolished, as unnecessary, 
from the Ist proximo. 


CIVIL APrOlNTMENTS, kc. 

HV THK COVERNOTI-GKNKUAT.. 

Rept. 27* Mr 'V- l-ittlpdalcnppointed temporarily 
a<! an ascisl.int to secretary to budder Board of 
Revenue. 

Ovt. 1. Mr. C. .1. H. Graham authoriied to exer- 
cise powers of j'lliit magistrate and deputy collector 
in central division of (Cuttack. 

11. Mr. H. T. Raikes to be magistrate and col- 
lector of Jessore, v, Mr. H B. Brownlow, whoae 
appointment has been lancellnl, on account of his 
iiubilityi from ill heilth, to j dn the station. 

Mr. \V. M. Dirnin to officiate as magistrate and 
collector of II ijcshnhy, in room of Mr. Raikin* 
until further orders. 

N«o 1. Mr. K. Donnelly deputed to Midna- 
pore, to c'uuliict Kpecial investigation in Collecto- 
rate of that dislrict. 

Capt. .lohn Thompson, of Engineers, superin- 
tendent of (’iicuhir and F.istern Canals, to lie eol- 
leetor of tolls .md rent upon all lines of canal epeci- 
fied in Section 11, .Vet No. XX 11 of witn all 
powers possessed by magistiates in rtnipict to lUM- 
gahle streams and rivers, thioughoiit the said lines. 

D y. 10. Mr.E.Deedes to officiate as joint magis- 
trate and depute collector of B.uaset, in room of 
Mr. O. W. Ba tye. 

12. Mr. T. R. Uav ids.m to officiate a« commis- 
sioner of revenue and oiicnit of 1 Ith or Patna divi- 
sion, taking immediate charge from Mr. C. Tucker 
of current duties of olH' c. 

13. Mr. W. Blunt, oHloiating special commis- 
sioner under Reg. 111. of 1H2I) for Moorshedabatl 
division, to deliver over charge of his olfUe to Mr. 
T. H. Maddock on the l.'ith Dec., to be held by 
that officer until further orders. 

Mr. N..f. Ilalhed to be a judge of Courts of 
Sudder DowHiiny and Nixamut Adawlut, v. Mr. 
C. II. Barwell, (fee. 

Mr. R. Macan to ofllcintc as civil and session 
judge (if Burdwan, during abhence of Mr. J. Curtis. 

Mr. E. C. Ravenshaw to otflclatc, until further 
orders, as additional ju Ige of Burdwan. 

-Mr. F. Skipwith to officiate as magistrate and 
collector of Burdwan, in room of Mr. R.ivenshaw. 

Mr. G Adams to officiate as joint magistrate 
and deputy colleitor of Burdwan. 

Mr. J. H. Torrens lo officiate as joint magistrate 
and deputy collector of Pubiia. 

Mr. il. T.W. Betts, deputy e(dlcctor under Reg. 
I.\ of lH3.'h ill Jessorc, transferred from that 
t Ilah to Burdwan. 

Mr. C. Mackay to lie siidder ameen m Zillah 
Dinagepore, v. Mr. A. .facksou promoted. 

27. Mr. C. Harding to ofliiiate as special com- 
missioner under Reg. III. of IfliB, for division of 
(\ilcutta. 

Mr. T. 11. Madd'xk to lie special commissioner 
under Reg. III. of HI2K, for division of Moorshe- 
dabad. In loom of Mr Tinker. 

Mr. J. VI, TemplertoolHciateascivil and session 
judge of district of Sarun. 

Mr. T. R. D.ivldbon to be commissioner of re- 
venue and circuit of 11th or Patna divi.:ion, v. 
Mr. Maddock. 

Mr. John Hawkins to be additional judge of 
Patna, ill addition to h'.s duties as session judge, 
for trial of all commitments by Captains Ramsay 
and Lewis 

Mr. C. Garstin to officiate as civil and session 
Judge of Jessore. 

Mr. J. \. O. Faiipibarson nuthorimi to conduct 
current duties of olflcp of civil and session Judge 
of Pnrnpii, during alwence of Mr. W. A. Pringle, 
instead of Mr. Makintosh. 

Mr. T. Young to be .111 assistant under commis- 
sioner of M'lcmie and circuit of lOili 01 Chitu- 
gong dtvMiiii, 


Mr. Charles Tuckrr to be a temporary judge of 
Courts of .Judder Dewannyaiid Nizamut A(law1ut. 

Mr. F. C. Smith to officiate as a judge of Courts 
of ditto ditto. 

Jan. 3. Mr. F. Millett to offiriate as a member 
of Indian law commission, during absence of Mr. 

II. Cameron. 

Mr. J. P. Grant to officiate as secretary to ditto, 
in mom of Mr, Millett. 


Capt. Thoresby, of the fdith N.I., political 
agent in Shekawiittee, ih placed under the orders 
of the Hon. the Lieut. Governor of N. W. P. 

Mr. J. P. Grant, dep. sec. to the Government 
In the legislative, indicia I, and revenue depart- 
ments, has reported his return to the presidency, 
and assumed charge of his office 

Mr. M. A. G. shawe having exceeded the period 
within which, under the orde's of the Hon. the 
Court of Dircctoi s he ought to have qualified liim- 
self for the public service by proficiency in the 
native langu iges, has been ordered to return to 
Enghnid; dale, .’ith Oct. 

Mr. (J. Gough rreeiv ed charge of the Chittagong 
and Bullooa salt ageiiiy fiom Mr. J. Baker, the 
acting agent, on the 2Jd Dec. 

Mr. M. F. Muir, writer, is reported (pitdlAed for 
the public service by pniflciency in two of the 
native languages, lie is .issIgtiM to the Noith- 
Western Proviiues. 

The following gentlemen, fippolntcd to the civil 
seivtce of ihi-, jiresidenev. luve reiiorted their 
arrival;— Mr. H. H. Grcathead, Mr. (J. T. I.c Bas, 
Mr. E. T. (’olvin, and Mr. R. B. Thornhill. 

Reported their return;— Mr. 11. S. Lane, from 
England; and Mr. T. P. NVuuduick, from sea. 


Furlmghif, 4‘c.— Oct. 11. Mr. W. Wilkinson, 
leave of absence for two months, with a view to 
taking his furlough to England.- -13. Mr. H. .1. 
Haihra, to Cape of Good nojH*, for liealih.— Doc. 

I. 3, Mr. J. Curtis, to presidency, for health — Mr. 

II. Nisbet, to Cape, for two years, for health,— 
Mr. R. Williams, to (’ape, tor two years, for 
health.— Mr. O. W. Malct, leave for one year, for 
purpose of proceeding to England on private 
afTairs.— 14 Mr. J. K Ewart, to England, for 
health.— 2(1. Mr. C. W. Steer, leave for one year, 
for pui pose of proceeding to England on private 
affairs. 

CwwWA'rf.— Dec. M. Mr. E. Deedcs’s leave to 
proceed to Europe in jiresent season. 

Kinhmknl.—Vnr Europe: Messrs. E. J. Haring- 
ton, H. B Brownlow, and W. St. Q. (Quinton.— 
For the Cape; Mr. T. C. Ilobeilson. 


BV TIIK I.lKtrr.-CJOVKllNOH OK i HE NUKTU- 
WKSTKKN PKOVIM'k.S. 

jioirlMi. Comet E. Robliifion, a-sistant to general 
s 'peiinlendcnt of operations for suppression of 
Thuggee, to be invested with powpis of joint magis- 
trate III scveial distiicts ('omprised in 1st or Meerut 
divi-ion, .md in Delhee territo.v, ns well as in 
those under political agent at Cmba’lah. 

Sept, 27. Mr. O. F. Edmonstonelo officiate as 
joint magistrate and deputy collector at Ghazee- 
pore. 

Ocf. 21. Mr. G Lindsay lo officiate ns additional 
judge of Benares; and >fr. 11. J. Taylor as civil 
and session judge of Goriickpore. 

2H. Mr. S. S. Brown to officiate as magis- 
trate and collector of western divLion, Delhee 
terrltoiy, 

Mr. Hugh Rose to officiate as magistrate and 
collector of Slnicswau. 

Mr. R. H. S. Campliell to officiate as joint ma- 
gistrate and deputy collector of Furiuckabad. 

Mr. E. F. Tyler to offlemte as joint magistrate 
and deputy eoUector of Muttra. 

Mr. \. *U. C. Plowdeii authorized to exercise 
powers of joint magislvate and deputy collector at 
Allvghur. 

Dec. 1.1. Capt. the Hon. H. U. Dalzcll to he 
deputy post master at Agra, v Capt. W. E- H<*y» 
resigned. 
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MILlTAllY APPOINTMENTS, 
PROMOTIONS, &c. 

yort William, Oct, 10, 1836 —Infantry. Lieut. 
Col. and Brev. CoL A. Galloway to be colonel from 
(jth Oct. 1836, V. Maj. Gen. Sir J. Arnold, K.C.D., 
dec.— Maj. J Frushard to be Ueut. col. from 8th 
oet. 18.30, V. Lieut. Col. and Brev. Col. A. Gallo- 
wjiy prom. 

.iSrft JV.J. Capt. H. C. M. Cox to be major, 
Lirut. and Brev. Cant. G. A. Mee to be capt. of a 
(ompany, and Ens. W. Carney to be lieut, from 
«th October, 1830, in sue. to Maj. J. Frushard, 
prom. , 

Supernum. 2d-Lirut. R Pigou, of engineers, 
to be assistant to Cant. W. R. Fitzgerald, garrison 
engineer and executive officer of Fort William, 
diid civil architect at Presidency. 

Capt. K. D. 11. Macdonald, 8th L.C., late at* 
tsched to British Embassy in Persia, placed at dis- 
posal of (’ommander-in-Chief. 

Capt. J. R. Wornum, .rilst N.I., permitted to 
retire from service of E.l.C. on petmion of a 
major. 

Assist. Siirg. E. J. Veatman, M.l)., to be sur- 
peon. v. .Surgeon J. Halt icti.cd, with r.ink from 
March, I8.tfi, v, .Smg. 11. N. Burnatddec. 

Lieut. J. D. Cunningham, of engineers, to su- 
perintend building of p 1 ce of .Moorshed<ibad, 
under direction of (Jol. 1). Mcl.cod. 

Assist. Surg. W. E. Watson, permitted, at his 
own rccjuesl, to resign service of E 1. Company, 
from IM Dec., 

(h't. 12.— C.i|»t. Henry Carter, 7.3d N.I. toofflei- 
.lU* as agent for family money and paymaster of 
native iunsuiners at Uarrackpore, (luting the al>- 
seiice of Lieut. H. Boyd, or until further orders. 


Head (^Hartern, Autf. 10, 1838.— 4<ilh JV./. Ens* 
R. A Herbert to be inter, and ^u. mast , v. I.ieut. 
Johnston, who has been permitted to resign the 
appointment. 

(kt. 10.— Assist. .Surg. D. Gillian removed from 
14th, and posted to the .lOlh N.I. at Shahjehanpore. 

Ens. .i. E. Gastrell to do duty with !ith N.I. at 
B irrackpore. 

(kt. 13.— Cornet F. W. .S. Chapman permitted 
to exch nge from (Jth to 0th L C., v. Cornet .S. F. 
.Nfacmullen, from latter to former, eat h entering 
his new corps as juiiiot of his rank. 

Ensign G. E. Nicolson, (i7lh, at his own request, 
tnuisfcrred to 30th N.I., as junior of ins rank. 

Ort. 21.— Assist. Surg. K. Marshall, M 1)., to 
proceed to Banccxrrah, and to do duty with 
N.I., and Assist, isurg. J. Wood to do duty with 
H. M. ■I4lh Foot. 

Assist. Surg. E. J. Agnew, .Kith N.I., to aiford 
medical aid to stall' at Dinapore. 

.‘mrg. J. Griffltlis, .'iJd N.I., to afford medical 
aid to Lieut. Col. A. Speiis and hi.s ageniy. 

Assist. Su’^g. F. Fleming, to iirncccd to Meerut, 
and report himself to su|ierintending stirgeuii at 
that station. 

Capt. J. E. Watson, of invalid estiblishment, 
permitted to reside and draw hi$ stipend at presi- 
dency. 

The following removals and postings ordered — 
Col. J. Nesbitt (on furl, to Europe), new prom, to 
43(1 N.I.; Lieut. CoL A. Galloway (on furl.) from 
Mlh to (Jill do. ; Lieut. CoL S. Watson, new prom, 
to 55th do. 

As.sist. Surg J. Innes, M.D., posted tcil.-cth N.L, 
V. Assist. .Surg. .S. Lightfoot, rcmovc-d to 7th L.C. 

Ocf. 22 — Vety. Surg. P. B. F. (Irecn posted to 
Isl bngade horse artillery, v. Grifiiths, dee. 

Assist. Surg. A. WckxI, M.D. surg. to Com.-m- 
chief, to afford medical aid to oltiecrs of general 
stall’ at he.id*quarters. 

Oct. 2.5.— E-signs H. Young removed from 27th 
toftld N I., and \V. T. Wilson from 52d to 58th 
ditto. 

Assist. Surg. R. W. Wrighlson removed to \rra- 
ran I..B., but to continue with 44lh N.L until fui- 
ther ordcis. 

Oct. 26.— Assist. Suig. W.Miirreff, .3d brig M.A , 
to proceed to Loodian.ih, and afford medical aid to 


4th troop of that brigade, duruig iU march to 
Meerut. 

Assist Surg. O. Paton. M.D. of European ngt* 
to have medical charge of g7th N.I., as a tempo- 
rary arrangement. 

(kt. 28.— Major I. Periera removed from 6th to 
3d bat. artillery, and to join head-quartera at 
Mhow. 

Ens. .S. Richards removed from 60th to A5th N.I. 

Lieut. H. H. Duiiean, of engineers, to relieve 
Capt. J. T. Bolieau. executive engineer of 8th, or 
Bareilly division of public works, as a temporary 
measure. 

Nov. 2.— Lieut. R. Martin, of engineers, to re- 
lieve Lieut. W. M. .Smith, executive engineer 17th 
or Ourdwan division of public works, as a tempo- 
rary arrangement. 

Nov. 28.— The following oificers to do duty 
Comet E. Pattison with 5th L.C. at Cawnpore, at 
his own request; unposted Cornet M..L Turn- 
bull, at his own request, with ditto at ditto, in- 
stead of Hth L.C. — Ensigns G. W. Alexander with 
3(ith N.I. at ILirrackpore; F. M. Bak»r, Pth do., 
at Barrackpore; atulG. M. Prendergast, 50th do., 
at Dacca. 

Nop. .30. — Lieut. .1. R. Western, sappers and 
miners, to prtx'ced to Bhurtpore, and to place him- 
self in communication with assistant to agent of 
Gov .-gen .for states of Rajpootana, with a view to 
liis employment in surveying bunds. 

Assist. !-urg. F. Malcolm aiipomled to medical 
charge of 471 n N.L 

('apt.G. A. Mcc to continue to perform duties 
of mtorprct<r .md (|u mast, to .58th N.L, as a tem- 
porary arrangement. 

Dee. l.—'2d N.I. Lieut. J. Shaw to be interpre- 
ter and qu. in.ister. 

The following remm ais and postings ordered 
Assist. .Surgs. J Colvin, M.n., from .38th to .55th 
N.L, at Chittagong ; K W. Clarributt (on furl 1 
from 55th to 38th do. ; J. V. l.eese from 4lKt to 
Kith do , at Barnickpore ; and B. Wilson (on furl.) 
from loth to 41st do. 

Dee. 2.— Assist. Surg. J W. Knight appointed 
to medical chaige of civil station of Bijnour or 
North Moradabad. 

Dee. \2.-~lnfiintry Major O. W. Moseley to lx; 
lieut. coL, v. Lieut. Col. T. A. Cobbedec., with 
rank from 8th Oct. 18.3(), v. Lieut. Col. A. Gallo- 
way prom. 

.3Ut/i N.I. Capt. W. Aldous to be major, Lieut, 
and Brev. (Japt. T. C. Wilton to be rapt, of a com- 
pany, and Ens. W. Kennedy to be lieut., from 8th 
Oct. 1836, in sue. to Major (L W. Moseley prom. ♦ 

68</i N.L Ens. Hrooke Boyd to be lieut., from 
1.3th Nov. law, V. Lieut. W. Jennings dismissed 
by sentence of a general court martial. 

Capt. W. M. N. bturt, loth N.L, to be major of 
brigade in Oude, var.ml by depaiture with his 
corps of Capt. T. Bolton, 47ih N.I., in furtherance 
of general relief. 

Col. H. Oglander, H. M. 26th Foot (Cameronl- 
ans), to be a brigadier, during absence of Brigadier 
Churchill from Cawnpore command, or until fur- 
ther orders. 

llr/i N.J. Lieut, and Brev. Capt. K. B. Todd to 
be capt. of a company, ani’ Eils. W. Lydiard to be 
lieut. , from ist Dec. 18.i6, in sue. to Capt. J. T. 
Kennedy retired. 

Lieut, and Brev. ('apt. J. Bartleman, 44th N.L, 
to be 2d in command of Mhairwarrah local batta- 
lion, v. P. (L Anderson resigned. 

Lieut. J. Anderson, of engineer.s. assistant to 
Siiperiiiteudent of Dooab canal, to be executive en- 
gineer of Ramghur division of public works, v. 
Lieut. J. Gilmore. 

LietiL J. L. D. Sturt, of engineers, to be assistant 
to superintendent of Dooab Lanai, v. Lieut. J. An- 
derson. 

Lieut. F. V. M'Grath, 62d N.i., to be capt. by 
brevet, from 8th Dec. Ifll6 

The foil )wmg offlccri have been permitted to 
retire — ('apt. F.Welchnian, .5itlh N.L, on pension 
of a major, from 1st .fan. ; Capt. T. K. Sondy, 3d 
N.L, on pension of a niajoi, from let Jan.; and 
Capt. .1. T. Kennedy . ilih .\.L, Iroin 1st Dec., on 
pension rrf his rank. 

Cadet of Kiigincers J. .S. Broadfoot admitted on 
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ettob., and prom, to 2d lleut.— Cadet of Infantry 
W. K. Hatlewood admitted on dittOi and prom, to 
eniign. 

Acsiit j^prir* J* Anderson (teraporaly attached to 
civil station of Beerbhoomji at his own request, 
placed at disposal of Commander-in-chief. 

Brigadier C. H Churchill, commanding stat on 
of Cawnpore, placed at disposal of Commander-in- 
chief, from such date as his Excellency may require 
his services. 


Dee. 1.3.— Assist. Surg. J. Wood to perform me- 
dical duties of civil station of Gowalpara, v. 
Assist. Surg. T. C. Hunter. 

Dec. I6.~7ith N.I. Lieut. T. W. Oldfield to be 
adj. V. Worsley promoted. 

itithy.I. Ens. J. Clarke to be interp. and qu. 
master, 

Surg. W. Grime removed from fid to 5ddN.I., 
and directed to join corps at Eiawah. 

Lieut. R. Ramsay, 10th, toolHciate as interp. and 
quartermaster to 71st N.I. 

Ensigns H. J. Houston, of 8th, and G. W. S 
Hicks, of 28th N.I., peimittcd to exchange regts., 
each entering new corps as junior of his rank. 

D r. 27 .— Assist. Surg. W. A. Green to perform 
medical duties of civil station of Howrah, v. Mr. 
J. Jackson. 


Dec. 30.— Capt. John Brandon. GOth N.L, per- 
mitted to retire from service of E. 1. Company, 
on pension of a major, from 4th Dec. 

GOfA N.I. Lieut, and Brev. Capt. Robert Gar- 
rett to be capt. of a company, and Ens. W. P. Big- 
nell tobe lieut. from Ist Dec. Kt'ki, in sue. to Capt. 
Brandon retired. 


Jan. 3, 1837.— Assist. Sure. George Smith to be 
surgeon, v. Surgeon W. A. Venoiir retired. 

Lleut.-Col. J. Rodber, horse artillery, permitted 
to retire from service of Hon. Company, and 
Capt. B. Marshall, 25th N. I., to resign ditto. 

3d N. I. Lieut. John Duller to be capt., and 
Ens. George l*ott to be Lieut., in sue. to Capt. T. 
E. Sondy retired. 

low N. 1. Lieut. F. W. Mardwiikc to be capt., 
and Ens. J. Pliillott to be lieut., in sue. to Capt. 
W. Foley resigned. 

2GW N. L Capt. G. II. Johnstone to be major, 
Lieut. Hugh Johnson to be capt., and Em. J. Dun- 
can to be lieut., in sue. to M.iJor Da%id Bruce 
retired. 

53W Np I. Lieut. J. C. Lumsdaitie to be rapt , 
and Ens. I. Jones to be liiut., in sue. to Capt. F. 
Welchman retired. 


Militnry Items.— Yie hear that Capt. G. F. Hol- 
land will retire on the pension of a iieut. colonel, 
and that Col. H. T. Roberts is to succml Col, 
Baddeley in command of the brigade of N.ajiii’s 
troops at Auruiigabad.— Hurk. 


Examination — Ensign J. Claike, of the 2d N.L, 
2d-Licut. G. Kirby, of artillery, and Cornet F, J. 
Harriott, of thellth L. (J., having been pronounced 
qualified in the Persian and Hindoostance lan- 
guages by distinct committees, are exempted from 
further examination, except by the examiners of 
the college of Fort William, which it Is expected 
they will undergo whenever they may visit the 
Preiiidency. 

tm Europe.— Dec. 12. Capt. 
ipt. J. P. Ripley, European 
Wilson, 24th N. I.— L eut. 
in Regt.— Lieut. C. M.CoI- 
G. Tylee,G.3dN.I.-Lieut. 
— Ens. H M. Uecher, Silth 
II, M.D.-^jurg. W. Mitchcl- 
son.— Surg P, Carruthers.— Surg. J. Du .can. 


Returned to duty, frt 
J. Allen, 7tli L. C.-Ca 
Regt.— Cant. A. T. A. 
W. Broadroot, Europe, 
lins, 25th N. I.-Lleut. 
D. Banafleld, 5Gth N. I 
N. L— Surg. N. Miixwe 


rURLOlItlHS. 

To Europe — Oct. 10. Lieut. H. Mackenzie, 56th 
N. I., for health.— Dec. 12. Lleut.-Col. and Brev.- 
Col. E. Wyatt, 22d N L, for health.— Lieut, li. 
C, Reynolds, 40th N. L, for health.— Litut. W. K. 
Grant, 63d N. L, for health.— Assist. Surg. I) .A. 
Macleod, on private afi'airs.— Surg. D. Harding, 
for health.— Lieut. J. Wilcox.— l.ieut, R. Hill, 
70ih N.L, adj. 5th L. H. (v/d Bombay).— Jan. 3, 
1837, Major J. L. Day, 8th N. I., Capt. P. O’Han- 


lon.— Lieut. W. M. Smyth.— Lieut. B. C. Bour. 
dillon, 2d L. C. 

To Visit Presidency (preparatory to applying 
for furlough to Europe )-Sept. 19. Capt. F* 
Auberjonois, 52d N.L 

To Bombay— Dec. 12. Assist. Surg. T. C. Elliott 
for three months, for liealth. ' 

To Singapore.-Oct. 10. Lieut. H. Boyd. 16th 
N. I., for three months and a-half, for health. 

To Cape Of Good Hope.— Dec. 12. Assist. Sure 
D. Brown, for twelve months, for health. * 


SHIPPING. 

Arrivals in the River. 

Nov. 12. David Clark, Hutchinson, from China. 
—13. Irnta, Le Rozier, from Havre.— 14. Helen 
Henderson, from Mauritius — 16. Mary Catherine 
Camjibell, from Newcastle and Bahia; Memn^n 
Ekin, from London and Madras: ,ind New 
York Packet, Gregory, from Mauritius. —In 
Nov. W. George, Thompson, from Bristol and 
Cape; and lixhmond, fioin Liverpool.— Dec. 1 . 
Thomas Grenei/le, Thornhill, from London and 
Madras; LordHnngerford, Farquharson, from Lon- 
don and Ascension; George, Raich, from Sriltm ; 
and George Gardiner, .Smith, from Philidelphlaaiul 
Mauritius.— 2 . (hegson, Hamilton, from Grcenoik. 
—Victotia, Wilson, fiom Bristol, Marseilles, and 
Mauritius — 4 . Hubert Smnll, Full her, from Lon- 
doti.— 5 . .‘'.lundcrs, from London 

and Madras: and Theodosia, I'oleinan, from Liver- 
pool.— Charles, from Biudctiux— 7 . Cum- 
brian, Paul, from London and Mauritius ; huADuKc 
o/Clarence, Sandford, from Mauritius,— il. .Intomo 
Pereira, Young, from London.— 9 . Java, Job- 
bng» from London and Mauritius,— ](). Jubilee, 
Anderson, fiom Mauritius; and LowarA, Jelliioc, 
from Singapore and Penang — II. Nerbnddoh, P.i- 
tiick, from Mauritius and Penang; Hebe, H.izle- 
wood, from Rangoon; and Role, Sannler, fiom 
Havre and Rio — 12. Kdmonstone, M'Dougall, and 
( owusjee Family, Wallncc, from China a>’d Smga 
poic; and Jow//, \uld, fiom Penang.— 14. Heiutne, 
M'Carthy, from London, Cape, and Madras.— Kj. 
Oriental, Pigaiieau, from Bordeaux.— 17.r'ij/v,t(Yi//' 
Bill, from J.ondonand C.ipe; and Colhngtvoid 
Holmes, from Liverpool.— 18. Corsair, i'orier, 
from China.— 21. Lotvther, Murphy, from Buenos 
Ayres.— 22 . Trople, King, from Greenock and Mau- 
ritius; and Congress, Towne, from Bo.ston 23. 

Duke of Bun leu gh, Martin, from I.ondon.— L’.'i. 
David Scutt, Reeves, from China and Singapoie; 
Prtnee Regent, Aitkcn, fiom Mauritius; and (I’ll- 
y»nith, from Bo.ston.— 2G. Julw, 
Uidiards. from China, Arc.— 2". Srntia, Camiibell, 
from London; Gilbert A/wow, Diitf, fiom M,.u- 
nlius; and Kleanor, Timms, from Munsooicottah. 
—28. Duke of Noithnmberland, I’opc, from Lon- 
don , H-yal Hfuon, Renner, from Manilla and .Sin- 
gapore; and Euterpiizc, Roberts, from China, &c. 
—29. <t‘eoryia«a, Thoms, from Newcastle, Ports- 
mouth, and Cape.— ;u .•/»«, Pybus, from Lon- 
don; and Biighton, Dare, from Boston.— 31. 
Ihoxbornebury, Chapman, from London and Cape; 
and J(/An Adam, Eales, from Madras. 

Departures from Calcutta. 

Dkc. 19. Salamanca, Ogilvlc, for Madras.— 2 .'>. 
David Clark, Hutchinson, for China.— 27. Janet, 
Holmes, for Bombay.— J an. 1 , 1837. George Gar- 
di««. Smith, for Philadelphia; and Belle Poule, 

Girodroux, for Bordeaux 4. Hygeiu, Birch, and 

Ueiculean, Huxtable, both for Liverpool, 

Sailed from Saugor. 

Nov. 13. Jean, Goldie, for London 23. Late- 

mitr, Gill, for Liverpool.- 24. Agnes, Broadfoot, 
for Liverpool.-DKc. 2. Hovgbly, Teanaolon, for 
Marseilles.— 4 . Faeile (^jlueen. Holmes, for Liver- 
I»oul ; and Sophia, Rapsou, for Mocha and Juddah. 
^ Sir Cliailes Malcolm, Lyon, for Singapore and 
( hma.— 8. Etmouth, Warren, for London: and 
Henry Tanner, Fergusson, for Mauritius and 
LlvoriKK)!.— 19. Allertim, Evans, for Liverpool , 
and Sir Herbert Taylor, Poole, for Madras.— 13. 
Symm^ry, Riley, for London . Marion, Richards, 
for Madras; Kuphratts, Hanney, Tor Liverpool ; 
and Chalks Domergue, Wilson, for Mauritius. 
—15. True Briton, Beach, for Madrus, and 
London— 16. Canges, Broadhurst, for London; 
and Helen, Henderson, for Mauritius.— 17. Gipsuj/, 
Bewley, for Liverpool ; and Theresa, Young, for 
Londop,— 18. Duke of Lancaster, Hargreaves, for 
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Liverpool; and /tbgarrU, Solomon, for Juddah.-^ 
24. HamWo, Daviott, for Ceylon and Bombay: 
La AetmhLetorxe, for Nantei; and Numphe, 
llozie, forHavre.~25. miliarn, Thomas, for^il 
verpoolj and Repulse, Prjce, for Cape and Lon. 
lnn.-2ft. Semrrw, Yates, for Madras and Lon- 
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dnn—^... oc«w«, .-J, , iKva, jor siauras and Lon- 
don; Memnon, Ekin, for Liverpool; and Gai/fai-. 
(ion, Bowman, for Singapore and China —27. 
Diam, Hawkins, for Liverpool.- 2 ». Fortitude, 
Spalding, for Bo8ton.-30. James Mclnroi/, Clc- 
land, for Liverpool; and IlMfty.Wardin, for China. 
— jAN.jl. 1H37. Du^ of hed/brd, Bowen, Mount, 
stwirt Klphtnstone, Toller, and Mcldon, Hogg, al] 
for Lo:.don.— 4. Copeland, Crawford, for London. 

Freight to England (Jan. 5) .-Now giving wav 
materially under the pressure of the increased 
amount of shipping In the River.— Sugar and Salt- 
petre, ±4. lOs. per ton of 2(1 cwt. ; Rice, £5. to 
.i5. 58. per ditto j measurement goods generally, 
.t5. Ids. to ci(i. per ton of .50 feet ; Ind go and Silk 
Piece Goods, ,i7. to £ 7 . los. per ditto; Silk, £7 
to .€ 7 * ids. per ton of Id cwt. 

To Sail^Fin London : Gregson, on .'ith Jan. ; 
iMilf/ Raffles, on fitli Jan. ; London, on 7th Jan. • 
Lord llungrrford, on 14th Jan. ; Thomas Grenville, 
on 15lh Jan ; Curmvall, on 7th Feb. 5 Windsor, 
Rotbuigh Castle, Rlrhniond, Man/ Cnthmne, 
C'lmbrian, Robert Small, Duke of Chnenee, Bar- 
u'U Junior, .lava, David S.^ott, and rr<>pir,—Vot 
iuverpool : Bland, Theodosia, Juhtke, and CoU 
Logwood.— Fox Bristol: St. George, &n<X Brinress 
lu-toiiu. 

filUTHS, MAIIRIAGES, AND 
DEATHS. 

BIRTHS. 

.Sept.G. At Calcutta, the lady of R. O’Dowda. 
Esq., of a son. 

^LtSaugor, the lady of Lieut, and Adi. Prior. 
64th N. I., of a son. ' 

wife of Lieut. Burton, 

4(lth N. I., of twin sons. 

2.1. At Delhi, Mrs. D. Mutiro, of a daughter. 

24. At Mussoorie, the lady of R. N. C. HamiU 
ton, Esq., of a son. 

26. At Agra, Mrs. G. R. Gardener, of a daugli* 

ter. “ 

27 . At Sea, the lady of Brev. Capt. Carthew, 21st 
L, of a daughter. 

-- Mrs. C. Pordyce, of a d.aughtcr. 

Mrs. J. M. Pitts, of a son. 

2 { 1 . At Bareilly, the lady of Lieut. James Brind, 
Foot Artillery, of a daughter. 

.10. At Dac(*a, the lady of Lieut. John Macdo- 
nail, of a daughter. 

, — At Mozutferpore Tirhoot, the lady of J. 
'Vheler, Esq., (J. S., of a daughter. 

Ocf. 2 . At Purneah, the lady of W. A. Pringle, 
E^q., C. S.. ofa daughter, 

— At Calcutta, Mrs. J. Harris, of a son. 

5. Mrs. A. T. Smith, of a daughter. 

(h Mrs. James M. Conell, of a son. 

7 . At Dum Dum, the lady of Lieut. G. Ellis, 
Artillery, of a daughter. 

H. At Calcutta, the lady of J. H. Swinhoe, Esn , 
of a daughter. ‘ 

ofTson Harwell, Esq., 

9. At Calcutta, the lady of Lieut. J. D. Young. 

II. M. 44th Rert., of a daughter. 

fitrM \ the lady of Lieut. Kittoe, 

6 th N.L, of a daughter. 

ladv of Mmor J. Jenkins, 

H* M. nth Light Drags., of a daughter. 

l!®towrie, Tirhoot. the lady of James 
Coperat, Esq., of a son. 

At Chittagong, the lady of G. C. Plowden, 
E*q., C. S., of a daughter. 

Esq., of Nissindee- 
^ctory, Jessore, of a son. 

12 . Mrs. A. Mercado, of a daughter. 

ofIdaughtCT****' Taylor, 

factory, Klsghnaghur, the 
lady of J. A. Oeverell, Esq., of a son. 

OfTson E* Hudson, Esq., 

the lady of T. Bruce, Esq., Ci- 
vil Service, of a son. 


14. Mrs. P. H, Thomas, of a daughter. 

15. Mrs. T. Hotel ho, of a son. 

S.!^f J ®*l- C- 

Ajjt.M'.h'rilf??; of L,™,. p,*.,, 

— Mrs. J. D’Cnize, of a daughter. 

20. At Chlrrapoonjee, the lady of the Rev. A. D. 
Lish, of a daughter. 

— Mrs. M. D. Augustin, of a son. 

22. At Calcutta, the lady of W. Masters, Esq., 
of La Martlnierc, of a daughter. 

II* H-theNawaub 
Akbalood Dowlah, of a son and heir. 

‘a*" M«cdo. 

nald. offlg. dep. judge adv. gen., of a daughter. 

24. At Calcutta, the lady of William Turner. 
lfiSq.> of son. 

- At Calcutta, the lady of A. St. Legcr McMa- 
hon. Esq., of a daughter. 

27 . At Dacca, the lady of J. W. Sage, Esq., 
C. S., of a daughter. ^ 

— Mrs. C. Stone, of a d.iughter. 

— 'Mrs W W. Glass, of a daughter. 

— At Calcutta, the lady of Adam P. Smith, 
Esq,, of a daughter. 

— At Calcutta, the lady of H. Borradaile, Esn., 
Bombay C. S.. of a daughter. ‘ 

2JI. At Julilgurh Factory, Furneah, Mrs. E. W. 
Johnson, ol a son and heir. 

2<>. Mrs. H. .Smith, of a daughter. 

^^1- CAlcutta, the laciy of F. Dashwood, Esq., 

H. A., of a son. ^ 

.11. At Benares, Mrs. John Nlsbltt, of a 

diughter. ’ 

— Mrs. M. D'Silva, of a son. 

— Mrs. Thomas Rose, of a son. 

Noe. 2. At Calcutta, the lady of Capt. E. C. 
M.ithias, H. M.’s 44th Rogt., of a son. 

.1. Mrs. F. Rebeiro, of a daughter 
— At Calcutta, the lady of Capt, R. Rayne. of.i 
son. 

4. At Calcutta, the lady of D. McFarlan, Esq.. 

C. s„ of a son. ^ * 

At Cawnpore, the lady of J. C. Wilson, Esq., 

C . S., of a daughter. 

— At Calcutta, the lady of the Rev. J. G. Linke, 
of a daughter 

J>, At Calcutta, the lady of James I.amb, Esq., 
of a daugliter. ^ 

II'® I»‘ly oy N. Lowis. 

I»3d N. L, of a d.iughter. 

— At flurdwan, the lady of the Rev. T. Weit- 
brerht, of a son. 

G. At Caloitta, the wife of J. G. Ricketts, Esq . > 
of a daughter. ’ 

7 . Mis. James Howatson, of a daughter. 

— Mrs. G. II. Swaine, of a daughter. 

— At Bhobaneepixire, the wife of Mr. J, Car- 
do 7 x), Union School, of a son. 

12. At AHipore, the lady of J. H. Patton, Esq., 

C . S,, of a son. 

I . 1. At Calcutta, the lady of J. .S. Dumergue, 
Esq., (\ S., of a son. 

19. At Allahatiad, the lady of Capt. A. Watt, D. 

A. C. G., of a son. 

22 . At Benares, the lady of Lieut. Piggot. 11th 
N. I., of a daughter. 

Saugor, the lady of W. F. Campbell, Esq., 

64th N I., ofad.anghter. ^ 

26. At Mecrat, the lady of Lieut. Speedy, H. M. 

.'Id Buffs, of a son. 

— At Cawnpore, the lady of Capt. Vcysle, 7 th 
L.C., of a daughter. 

27 . At Dinapore. the lady of Lieut. Willis, of 
Engineers, of a son. 

Dec. . 1 . At Eck’dalsa, Factory, the lady of G. 
Wine, Esq., of a son. 

— At Almorah, the lady of Lieut. H.McGeorge. 

7th N. I., of a daughter. 

5. At Neerauch, the lady of O. P. Ricketts, Esq., 

Ist L. C., of a son. 

7 . At Sangor, the lady of Major J. B. Hcarsey, 
of a daughter. 

8 . At Shahabad, the lady of W. Bogie, M. D., 
Assist. Surg , of twin daughters, (one of them 
still-born.) 

9. At Chandemagore, the lady of Mr. W. Hol- 
land, of a son. 

— At Berhampore, the lady of Rowley Hill. 

Esq., 4th Regt., of a son. ' 
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— At Lucknow, the lady of Major Chai. R. W. 
Lane, 2d N. 1., of a daughter. 

14. At Kurnaul, the liray of Capt. John Angelo, 
3d B. L. C., of a son. 

~ Mrs. Charles Scott, of a son. 

lA. At Calcutta, the lady of Lieut. F. Saroler, 
10th N. I., of a daughter. 

— At CalcutU, the lady of J. R. Hutchinson, 
Esq., C. S., of a daughter. 

16. Mrs. M. J. Simeon, of a daughter. 

17. Mrs. P. Ncuvilte.of adaughtV 

— At Aalmgurh, the lady of R. Montgomery, 
Esq., Civil Service, of a son. 

IH. Mrs. 0. Clark, of a daughter. 

~ At Lncknow, the lady ot Cajn. R. Wilcox, of 
a son. 

19. At Coinillah, »he lady of J. Shaw, Esq., C. 
S., of a daughter. 

20. At Etawah, the lady of Major Wallace, 
Commanding ;>id, of a son . 

21. At Calcutta, the lady of J. M. Manuk, Esq , 
of a son and heir. 

24. At Calcutta, the lady of Capt. Caine, Came- 
romans, of a son. 

AtCalctitta, the lady of Robert Morrell, Esq., 
of a daughter. 

26. The lady of C. G O'Rrien, Esq., Indigo 
Planter, Seetanoor Factory, of a son and heir. 

2& Mrs. P. John, of a son. 

3(1. At Dacca, the lady of John Lowis, Esq., C. 
S., of a son. 

Lately. The lady of Major Lowe, 2d N. I., of .*» 
daughter. 

— At Cawnporc, the lady of Capt. Hilton, H.M. 
16th Lancers, of a daughter 

At Dum Dum, the lady of Capt. Torckler, 
Artillery, of a son. 

— At Calcutta, the lady of W. Thompson, Esq., 
attorney at law, of a daughter. 


StAARfAOlCS, 

Oc#. 1. At Saugor, Ensign William Egerton, 2d 
Regt. N. 1., to Mary Anne, second datigh'er of 
Lawford Tronson, Ksq., Newry, Irela’id. 

— At Calcutta, Mr. Eugene i.ouis.st Roni.une, 
to Miss Ann Narius. 

3. At Calcutta, T. C. Howe, E.sq., to Miss M. A. 
W. Coles, eldest daughter of C. J. Coles, Esq., of 
Culpee. 

— At Oowabatty, m Assatn, Mr. R. Ford, dc* 
partment of public works, to Mrs. Elisa Josepb. 

6. At Saugor, Capt, Matthew Smith, officiating 
principal assistant to the Commissioner of the 
Saugor and Nerbuddah Temtnries, to Margaret 
Ellen, second daughter of Brig, utter Gen. Smith, 
commanding the .Saugor division of the army. 

. (L Mrs. L. Gomes, to Mrs. Elis. Salmon, 

— Mr. Thomas Wakefield, to MUs E. D’Cruz. 

— Mr. Thomas Nelhon, H. C. Marine, to Jane 
Maria, only daughter of the late Mr. Wm. Hea- 
thri, nlaster pilot. 

10. At Calcutta, James Lcmomlinc, Esq., to Miss 
Elizabeth Bateman, ward of the Kidderpore Or- 
phan Asylum. 

— At Calcutta, Mr. J. F. Delanuugercde, to 
Miss Ann Charlotte Augicr. 

1.3. Mr. G. Bonniol, to Miss A. Modone. 

21. Mr. W. McCluskie, to Miss A. A. Bowler. 

— Mr. John Lowrie, to Mrs. Jane Cooper. 

Nov. 25. At Cawnpore, Mr. W. Gee, to Miss R. 

A. Oreenway, eldest daughter of the late S. Green- 
way, Esq. 

tkic. 12. At Calcutta, Arthur C. Rainy, Esq., 
2Sth N.I., Assistant to the Commissioner of Arra- 
can, to Louisa Hester, eldest daughter of H. M. 
Pigou, Esq., C.S. 

— At Calcutta, the Rev. Mr. Rudd, ('haplain 
of Chinsurah, to Matilda Marios, daughter of the 
late Capt. Rainey, Bengal cavalry. 

1.3. At Calcutta, E. B. Ryan, Esq., to Emily, 
Letitia, youngest daughter of the late G. Udny, 
Esq. 

14. Mr. A. Sageman, to Miss 0. Reber. 

15. At Calcutta, the Rev. A. Garstin, to Miss L. 
McLeod. 

22. At Calcutta, Mr. H. F. Ruse, to Jane Maria, 
eldest daughter of Major Bertram, late of the Hon. 
Company’s* service. 

29. At Calcutta, James M. Hill. Esm, of Tir- 
hoot, to Isabella, second daughter of the late 
Robert Dunlop, Esq., of Beith, in the county of 
Ayrshire, Scotland. 


, DEA’niS. 

Aug. 16. At Raugepore. zillah Sarun, WilliAu, 
Ball, Esq., iftdlgo ptaiiter, aged 49. 

Sept. 2.3. or tever, (ui hoard Il.M.’s ship IVuij, 
in the Bay of Bengal, Mr. Ruherc Paul, masier'i 
assistant, aged 35. 

25. Mr. C. H. Moffiit, aged 22. 

26. At Mussoorie, Thomas Louis, Esq., of the 
H. C. civil service. 

(kt. 3. At Allahabad, of an apoplectic fit, Mrs. 
.Sophia Blyth, aged .38. 

5. Mr Manuel Pluuetz, aged 36. 

— At Chittagong, Mr. .1. Smith, aged 2.>, 

7* At Chinsurah, Lieut. John t alder, of H.M 's 
9th Fmit, aged .34. 

— At Calcutta, Mr. J. D. Thompson, of MnUe 
Coorah Factory, Jeshorc, aged 25. 

8. At Barrackporo, Major-Gen. Sir John AriioUl, 
K.C.B.,one of the oldest officers In the Company \ 
service. He was a cadet of 1776< and attained his 
rank of majnr-gcn. on the 12th of August, l61!i. 

— Mr. Willidm de Hone, aged 49. 

— Mr. Ignatius Francis, aginl 62. 

9. At Calcutta, Mr. R. Kemp, of the govern- 
ment steam boat estAblishmcnt. 

1(1. Mrs. Thomas Deas, aged .33. 

11. Mrs. Manuel de Souza, aged 29. 

12. At Calcutta, Mr. George Jeasop, of lire steam 
engine department, aged 23. 

13. Mrs. W. Baxter, aged 10 

— At Berhampore, George Meyer, Esq., prin- 
cipal sudder ameen at that station. 

14. At Calcutta, Mr. Alex. Humphry, an assist- 
ant in the oflice of Colvin and Co., aged .'Kt, 

18. At Calcutta, Augusta Charlotte, daughter ot 
E. 11. Barwell, Esq., aged 18. 

Not*. 7. At Allahabad, Mr. T Braggs, of tin* 
accountant’s office, N.W. Province^. 

/>'«*. 1. At Singapore, J. C. Grant, Esq., of the 
Bengal Civrl Service. 

6. At Lucknow, Mr. C. W. Jacob, aged, ‘16. 

7. At Serampore, Lieut.-Col. H. T. Smith, oi 
the invaliil establishment, aged 58. 

8. Drownetl, while proceeding on board the h'tu I 
of Clare, offSulkea, Mr C. J. Phillips, second »oii 
of Mr. T. Phillips, assistant to Mooro, Hickey, 
and Co., aged 23. 

9. At Patna, Marian D’Oyly, wife of Robert N’. 
Farquharson, Esq., C.S., aj^d 24. 

— At Chandernagore, Capt. L. l.amlem.in, 
aged 76. 

11. At Dhooly, Tirhoot, R. W. Morgan, Esq., 
indigo planter, aged 65. 

12, At (’aUutU, C. R. Barwell, Esq., a Julge 
of the Courts of Sudder Dewanny and Ni.'..nniil 
Adawlut, aged 48. 

— At Serampore, Mrs. John DTruze, aged 22. 

— Mr. C. Davenport, aged 30. 

— Mrs. E. White, aged 29. 

— At Moradabad, Assist. Surg. M. S. Kent, til 
the medical establishment, aged 32. 

15. At Kisbnagbur, T. L. Lindsay, Esq. 

— At Benares, C. M. Mclver, Esq., indigo 
planter. 

16. Miss Marseillina Lescot, ued 24. 

21. At Calcutta, Capt. W. Bell, su|)erinten(lant 
of public works, aged 44. 

— Mr. W. Coward, aged 50. 

25. Mr Joakim D’Satitos, an interpreter of tlie 
Court of Requests, aged 48. 

— Mr. .Shippy, aged 40. 

27. Mr. .s. Johnson, aged 28. 

28. Mr Bartholomew Valle, aged 46. 

— At Calcutta, Mr. W. beanor, of the firm of 
Dykes and Co., aged 38. 

Lately At Mussoorie, Comet Wm. D. S. Han. 
nay, of the 8th regiment, L.C. 

— Mr. J. T. Carr, painter, aged 50- 


GOVERNMENT, ORDERS. 
INSUBORDINATION IN H. M. 63o. R«GT. 
Head Quarters, Fort St. Oeorge, SejU. 
30, 1836.— -The Di.stnct Court Martini 
lately assembled in Fort St. George to 
try certain individuals of Ills Majesty's 
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(i;kl regiment for insubonlinate conduct ; 
iirising out of a transaction which took 
pltice on the Ist September, having ter- 
niinated its proceedings in the conviction 
of twelve of these men, aiuf his £xc. 
Lieut Gen. the Hon. Sir R. W. O’Cal- 
laghan having subsequently directed a 
minute enquiry to be instituted through 
the Deputy Adjutant-general of his Ma- 
jesty's forces, for the purpose of ascer- 
taining whether any solid ground of dis- 
content existed on the part of the soldiers, 
to cause so sudden an out-break and for- 
getfulness of duty, without having been able 
to discover that any one substantial cause 
of grievance could be adduced by any in- 
dividual in the corps, cannot allow the 
occasion to pass without ottering a few 
observations thereon. 

It appears, that the commanding officer 
having entered into a new contract for 
the supply of bread to the corps, (which 
had in several instances been repoited 
previously as bad by the men), and desir- 
ous of putting a stop to these complaints, 
by furnishing them with a better article 
of food, had agreed to an increase in the 
price of eight pice per lb. in excess of 
what they had hitherto been accustomed 
to pay; dissatisfied with the arrangement, 
the men assembled in a tumultuous man- 
ner on the occasion referred to, when the 
rations were about to be distributed by 
the quarter- master to the several compa- 
nies, in presence of the captain and sub- 
altern of the day, and disregarding the 
orders of these officers, who directed 
them to disperse and return to their 
quarters, made a simultaneous rush upon 
the bread, scattering it about the Barrack- 
square, whereby 196 loaves were lost or 
destroyed. 

Such a procedure bespeaks a spirit of 
insubordination and want of discipline in 
the 6dd regiment, which his Kxcellency 
would not have anticipated could have 
manifested itself in a corps, whose general 
conduct heretofore, since it came under 
his command, has been marked by a de- 
gree of order and regularity that has 
called forth commendation in more in- 
stances than one ; he is, however, willing 
to suppose tliis momentary ebullition on 
the part of the men did not result from 
any preconcerted plan, otherwise he could 
designate it as little short of a conspiracy 
to mutiny ; but that, led away by some 
misjudging or designing individuals, they 
were hurried on to the commission of this 
most insuboi'dinate act without having 
sufficiently reflected upon its enormity or 
consequences, which is greatly to be de- 
plored. Under tills persuasion his Ex- 
cellency is not now disposed to visit the 
offence by any greater measure of severity 
than the maintenance of dibcipiine has 
imperatively called for, being w illing to 
^upe the future beliaviour of the men 


will retrieve this temporary stigma, which 
their mode of conducting themselves, on 
the occasion in question has' brought 
upon the reputation of the corps. 

The basis of all military organization is 
sulmrdination ; no circumstances can jus- 
tify or sanction a plea for its being lost 
sight of; no supposed grievance should 
ever lead a soldier to forget, that ** obe- 
dience is tlie first principle of duty.” If 
he has any ground of complaint, the arti- 
cles of war and the personal abstract 
account book, with which each man is 
now furnished, point out the mode in 
which redress is to he sought for, and 
this must be strictly enforced and ad- 
hered to. 

This order is to be read to the men at 
three successive parades of tJie regiment. 


iSomSat). 

GOVEKNMENT ORDER. 

OKKICERS’ CUAKGEUS. 

Bombay CastUi Oct, 21 1 1836. — With 
reference to G.O, of 28tli Nov. last, clan.«e 
13th, the Right Hon. the Governor In 
Council is pleased to direct, that the price 
of country- bred horses selected by officers 
as chargers from the ranks or from re- 
mounts, not being stud horses, be re- 
duced to Us. 500 each in European cavalry 
and horse artillery, or Its. 450 in the na- 
tive cavalry. 


CIVIL APX’OINTMENTS, &c. 

G^nemi Department. 

Oct. 13. Mr. R. T. Webb to act aa deputy cMl 
uditor and deputy mint master, during absence 
f Mr. Gregor Grant, on leave to Mahabuleihwar 
illla. 

15. W. H. Wathen, Esq., to have charge of po- 
itical, secret, judicial, and revenue departments, 
uriiig absence of Mr. Willoughby on a special ser- 
ice. 

Judicial Department. 

Oct. 24. Mr. R. T. Webb, acting deputy civil 
udiior and mint master, to be acting assistant 
jdge andhe^slon Judge of Poona, and acting as- 
iatant to agent for sir&rs In the Deccan. 

Nov. 1. Lieut. C. Walker, of engineers, to be 
Bslstant magistrate in aiUa of Abm^nuggur, and 
0 have charge of subsidiary jail at that suiioin la 
[)om of Lieut. Crawford, who has proceeded to 
ieilgherry Hills. 

8. Mr. J. Pyne to beacting judge of the Concan. 
Territorial Department. 

Oct 24. Mr. E. M. Stuart to act as third assisUnt 
j coliecUir of Ahmodabad. 

Nor. 3. Mr. E. H. Brigm, w^Moectiveiy to 
ct as second assistont to collector of Kaira, trom 
nth April last. 

7. Mr. G. Glberne (having returned from Cape 
f Good Hope) to lesume his appointment as wM- 
HJtor and magistrate of 1 annah. 

Pollticel Department. 

Von P Lieut. R. Leech, of engineers, wd Lieut. 

of Indian Navy, to be assisunu to 
Spt. A. Bumes proceeding on a siieclal missioa 
nder Government of India. 
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on Mahabulethwat UtUij until further 


' ECCLESIASTICAL. 

. Oct. 26. The Rev. R. Ward, h.a., to be junior 
jtretidency and itarrison chaplain, In coniequence 
4if death of the Rev D. Young, m.a. 

TheRev. A. Goode to aucceed Mr. Ward aa chap- 
lain aPKirkee, and assistant chaplain at Poona. 

The Rev. J. Jackson, .m.a., to be chaplain at 
Ahmedabad, occasionally' visiting MalKgaum, in 
room of Mr. Goode. 

MILITAIIY APPOINT.MENTS, 

, PROMOTIONS, &c. 

Bombay Caoth, *'Oet. II, ItfiO. - Lieut. W. II. 
Godfrey* 17 th N.I., to act as qu. mast, to that 
regt., during limo Lieut. Pope is in temporary 
charge of regt., or until further orders, from I'Jth 
Sept 

Lieut. T. D. Faiion, 7 th k-L, to assume charge 
of Guserat Prov.Bat. during absence, ousukceit.. 
Of commanding officer and adj. of that bat., from 
Silt Sept. 

Oct. l3.—i(h N.L Ens. G. Cruickshank to be 
lieut., V. ^ards transferred to invalid establish- 
ment! datffih Oct. laiti. 

Ena H. J. Pelly, I 6 th, at hU own request, re- 
moved to 8 th N.I., as fourth ensign, taking rank 
next below Ens. U. Grey of that n gt. 

Oct. ID. — Major W. Lardner, 22d N.I., trans- 
ferred to invalid estab. at his own request. 

Oft. 20.— fltii N.I. Ena. H. Cracrofttobe lieut., 
V. Kraier dec. } date of rank 5th Oct. 1830. 

Lieut. W.Tonham, 7th N.I., to act as adj. to 
Guzerat Prov. Bat., until return of Ens. Gordon, 
or until further orders, from 1st Oct. 

Oet. 25.— 22d N.I. Capt. 11. Cracklow to be ma- 
jor, Lleuf. J. Tyndall 10 lie capt., and Ens. A. G. 
Shaw to be lieut , in sue. to Lardner iransf. to in- 
valid estab. : date of rank liith Oct. 1(136. 

Capt. T. s, Powell, H.M. 40th regt., to act as 
mqjor of brigade King’s troops, during absence of 
Capt. Barnes on duty at Bclgiiuni. 

Ocf. 27 .— 17W» JV.L Capt. W. .Stilling to lie raa- 
Jor, Lieut. J. Pope to be capt., and Ens. Humes 
to be lieut.. In sue. to .Simpson dec, ; date of rank 
21it Oct. 1836. 

Nov. 7 .— Lieut. H. Stiles, regt. of European In- 
fantry, to be Intel p. m Mahratta to that regt., 
from lit Nov. ^ 

MaJ. F. Hickesi 4th N.L, to assume temporary 
command of station of Ahmednuggur, during ab- 
•enceof Brigadier Willis, from 25th Oct. last. 

Capt. H. Lyons, 2,3d N.L, to have temporary 
command at Akulkote, during absence of Capt. 
Johnson. 


SHIPPING. 

Artivals. 

Oct. 27 . Niagara, from Newcastle —Nov. e 
Bengal, Maijoram, from London.— 7 . Columbia 
Hooton, from Llanel!y.-20, H.S. schooner SAon- 
non, Daniel, from Bu8hlr0.-22. Royal Admiral. 
Fotheringham. from London j and Ardasecr, Me 
Intyre, from China.-25. Malabar, Lartique, from 
Bordi^ux.— D rc. 1. H.C. steamer WwgA Lindeay. 
Rowband, from Bauadore, &c. (with overland 
mail of 3l8t Aug.).— 4. Heiefordehire, Isaacson, 
from London ; and Gnlconda, Bell, from China 
and Singapore.— 5. Elranor, Lyons, from (.’al. 
cutta.— 7 . Ruparell, Bartholemy, ftom Calcutu • 
— B. Porfland, Conbro, from Liverpool; Neretu, 
Woodbury, from Amerha; and Veatall, Lyon, 
ftoni Greenock,- p. Caledonia, Ellis, from Cal- 

cutta; and lieeby, Batta, from Penang 29. Cnr- 

natlv, Broille, from London. — Jan. 6, ia37, 
Triimph, Green, from l,ondon.— 111. Scaleby Cq«- 
t/e, from London.— 11. Mqffnt, Boulton, from 
Wales.— 12. AHqul/i, McFce, from Liverpool. 
—13. Broolce, Brice, from Liverpool. 

Departures. 

Oct. 26. Durheas of Clarence, Hutchinson, for 
Ceylon,— Nov. 6. Hb-incesa Charlotte, for Liver- 
1^1.— 6. Orleiina, Cameron, for Liverpool.— 1,3L 
n^almer Caatle, Dourchier, tor Cape and London ; 
and Peatoiijee Romanjee, for Calcutta.— 14. Royal 
George, Wilson, for London.— 18. Bengal, Mario- 
ram, for Calcutta.— 22. Auatraiia, Forrester, for 
Liverpool.— 24. Ernaad, Hill, for Calcutta.— 2 .'k 
Drougan, M'Kinzie, for Madras. — 26. Fcances, 
Heath, for Madras.— 28. habel, Jones, for Liver- 
pool— 2!l. -tnnandale. Hill, for Ceylon,- Dec. 4. 
Skimmer, Shreeve, for Sues! Sir Herbert Compton, 
Boulton, for China ; and Colonel Navalt, for Bu- 
shire and Bussorah.— 6. Arab brig Payrhc, for 
Red Sea.— (I, Eortfietd, Sly, for Colombo; and 
Niagara, Hainond, for London.— H. Bombay 
Packet, Garnock, for Liverpool.— 1,5. William 
Nirol, Kincaid, for Clyde.— 2.'). Boyne, Richard- 
son, for London ; Lady Feoeraham, Webster, for 
ditto; Columbia, Hooton, for Liverpool: and 
Herefoniahire, Isaacson, for Calcutta.— 27. John 
Fleming, tor China.— 29. Veatall, Lyon, for 
Greenock. — 31. Orient, Taylor, for Liverpool.— 
Jan. 1, I 8 . 37 . Hector. Cowley, for Liverpool ; and 
Royal Admiral, Fotheringham, for Lon ton— 3. 
Gilmore, Lindsay, for London.— 5. Albion, Un- 
derwooil, for Liverpool; and Malabar, Voss, for 
I.oilduii.— 12. Urania, Noakes, for Liverpool.— 

Ui. Marquia Himtingi,, Clarkson, and Britannia, 
both for London. 

Freight to London (Jan. 18, I837).-£5 to £6 
per ton. 

To Sail.— For London : Carnatic, on 1st Feb. ; 
Triumph, .Wt Feb,; Muffht, fur Coast and Lon- 
don. — For Liverpool; John Knoi, and Portland, 
on 22d Jan. ; Brooke, 15th Feb. ; Aliquia, 25th Feb. 


Ti) Europe—Oct. II. Capt. R. M. Hughes. 12eh 
H'l'* Lieut. Col, C. Pavne, (iih 

N.I.,for heahh—LleuLW. H. M‘Haffle, 6 th N.L, 
for heal h.— 17 . Lieut. H. L Brabazon, regt. of 
artillery, for health.-25. Capt. G. Yeadell, regt. 
of artillery, for health.— 27 . Assist. Surg. D. Bud- 
N.L, for health.— Lieut. A. J. Jukes, 
17 th N.L, for health.— Nov. 7 . Capt. V. F. Ken- 
nett. 2lBt N.L ' 

ToNeelgherrtea.—Oc.ll. Lieut. 0 . D. OttJey, 
BoinMy Europ. Regt., for twelve months, for 
hOalth.— Lieut. J. H 0. Crawford, of engineers, 
for one year, for health— 13. Lieut. J. E. FalR- 
"fy* IMh N.L, for twelve mon hs, for health.— 
31. Lieut. S. Turnbull, regt. of artillery, for six 
monthi in extension, for health. 

To Qipe o/Good Hope.-Oct. 20. Capt. R. O. Me- 
nton, European regt., for health, eventually to 
^rope (to embark ftom Goa or Vingorla),— 28. 

™ lith N.I.', for health, even- 

tually to Europe.-31. Ena. i;. D. Mylne, 6 th N.L, 
lor two years, for health. 

' MARINE DEPARTMENT. 

“ 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND 
DEATHS. 

lifltTHS. 

15. At OoUcamund, Neilgherries, Mrs. 
John Ryan, of a son. 

.At Hursole, the lady of Capt. James Outram, 
political agent, Mahye Caunta, of a son. 

Oct. 8. At Kajcoip, the lady of James Erskine, 
Esq., of a son (since dead). 

19. Mrs. R. Bennett, of a daughter. 

23. At Indore, the lady of Jonn Bax, Esq., of 

aion. . • t. 

24. At Surat, the lady of Capt Melvill, of a 
daughter. 

27 . At Maeagon, the lady of Aisiat. Surg. R. A. 
J . Hughes, of a son. 

Nov. 9. At Colaba, the lady of MsrcuiF. Btown- 
ngg. Esq., of a son. 

MARRIAQRS. 

Oct 8. At Bombay, Alex. Walker, Keq., «.».» 
^mtoy medical etubiisbment, Attached to H. H. 
the Niiam’s army, to Etna, youngest daughter of 
James CouH, Esq., Ashgrove, N.B. 

25. At Bombay, James Anderson, Eaq.. 6t tha 
medical service, to MUa SibeUa Mary Lronerd. 
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Nov. A. At Bombay, R. H. Meade. Eao., second 
son of the Rev. R. Meade, of Ihrlnce’s Risonrough, 
Burka, to Luc 7 . second daughter of F. W Bow- 
ser. fisq. 

— At Bombay, Wi]]|;im Keys Fogerty, Esq., to 
Mrs. Catherine Jackson. 


DEATHS. 

Sfpt. 2f>. At .''iirat, Maria Sarah, wife of Lieut. 
Thatcher, (5th regr. N.I. 

(M. 21. At Bombay, Major John Simpson, l,th 
regt. N.I., aged 45. 

24. In the Port, in the 20th year of his age, 
Pailv Cursotjee, eldest son of Cursetjee Ardaseer, 
Esq., one of the oldest and most respectable Parsee 
families of Bombay. 


lOuttb iljiiliia. 

SHIPPING. 

i<mtfe/«at Batavia.— Oct. 29. Wcmomjm, from N.S. 
Wales.— 31. Theodora, from Boston. — Nov. 13. 
Bmcoolen, from Liverpool. 

Arrival at Saraarang,— Nov. 8. Claudius, from 
Liverpool and Batavia. 

Arrivals at Sourabaya. — Oct. 2!. New drove, 
from Sydney.— Nov. 3. Cj/nthia, from New York. 


jRlalarra. 

BIRTir. 

Orf. 8. The lady of Bernard Rodyk, Esq., of a 

son. 


tfbtna. 

SHIPPING. 

./fiTieo/a.— Previous to Oct. 11. Anna Robertson, 
and Rlchaid Allsop, both from London -, Jtal)/, and 
Ann Baldwin, both from Liverpool: Fer/fu/ison, 
David Seutt, Water Witch, Otterspool, Emilj/Jane, 
and Hellas, all from Calcutta-, Klizahfth, from 
Madras: Carnatic, from Bomtoy: Eiora, from 
the Clyde; Layton Samuel Winter, Jane Brown, 
Jardine (steamer;, Tarqvin, and Royal Sfiion, all 
from Singanorc: Mary Ann and Egf/ptian, both 
from Sourabaya; Juliet, from Samarang; Can- 
ton, Enterprize, and Struthfieldsayf,a\\ from Java; 
ReKulua, Omega, and Luconia, all from Manilla; 
fiyden, and both from I.om book ; Chand- 

ler, from Philadelphia j KUmaurs, from Sydney 
and Singapore. 

Arrival at Lintin.— Oct. 22, OjtccW, from Ma- 
dras and Singapore. 


BIRTH. 


parts of New South Wules, and several 
persona haviiicr already passed over thiVe 
from Van Ditunen’s Land, his Exc. the 
Governor Inn been pleased to appoint 
Capt Win. Lonsdale, of the 4-th, King's 
Own Regiinoiit, to he police magistrate 
for that ilistnct, of which all persona 
concerned are hereby required to tgke no* 
tice. 

Arrangements are in progress for effect- 
ing the survey and measurement of suclr 
parts of the land near Port Phillip as it 
may be expedient to dispose of, in the 
fir.-«t instance; hut until the same have 
been completed, o Iwhicft due notice will 
be given, no applications for purchase 
can be entertained. 

In the mean time, it i.s distinctly to be 
understood by tlilke persons who may be 
desiious of resorting to Port Phillip from 
other parts of New South Wales, or from 
Van Diemen’s Land, that no advantage 
will be obtained by the occupdjipn of any 
land at that place previuiislyTO^ its con- 
veyance by a legal instrument from the 
government of New South Wales, as, 
without such title, the land (unless re- 
quired for public purposes) will be subject 
to be put for competition at a public sale, 
and sold to the best bidder, 

SniPVlNG. 

Arrivals at .Sydney —Previous to Oct. 21. 1/ord 
dmleiirh, Pegasus, Clorinda, Elizabeth, HoOghly, 
Rnnnymede, Craigievnr, Hamilton, and 

Countess 0 / Durham, all from London; Lady Ken- 
naway, from Sheerncss; Wiitviloo, and Duchess 
of Northumberland, both from Cork ; Medora, 
from London and Hobart Town , OoJiuwk, from 
Liverpool and Hobait Town ; Lady Huty Pelham, 
from Liverpool and Kangaroo laland : H.M..S. 
Victor, from Madras; Samvel Ciinuid, from Laun- 
ceston; Medway, from Vaiparaibo; Richard Rey- 
nolds, from Siiig.iporc: True Love, from Cape nnd 
Swan River; Isabella (Govfinment schoomr), 
from Torres Straits ; Prince George, from More- 
Ion Bay; Ulysses, from Mauriiius. 

Departwes from Sydney.— I Tec ious to Oct. 21,— 
.drab, for King George’s Sound > Waterl- o, for 
M.’idras; Pegasus, for Calcutta; (htoell, for Ma- 
nilla; Mqff’at, for Bombay (with the 17th regt.): 
John Ihoncombe, for New Zealand; Success, and 
Slii lingshii c, both for Port Phillip. 


Aug. 29. At Macao, the lady of the Rev. G. II. 
Vachell, M,A., of a daughter. 

/ DEATH. 

Sept. 10 At Macao, the Hon. E. Boeck, memlier 
of hiiDaniah .Majesty’s government of Serainjiore. 

Australasia. 

NEW SOUTH WALES. 

government notification — NEW 
SETTLEMENT AT FORT FUILLIF. 

Colonial Secretary^t Office, Sydney, 
^cpt. 2, 1836.— Ilis Majesty’s Govern- 
ment having authorized the location of 
t^ettlers on the vacant crown lands adja- 
eeiit to the shores of Port Phillip, under 
the same regulations as are now in force 
fw the alienation of crown lands in other 


BIRTHS. 

July 10. At Inverary Park, the lady of David 
Reid, Esq., of a son. 

21. Mrs. W. Smith, Sutton Forest, of twin 
daughters. 

26. At Hardwicke, the lady of W’. H. Dutton, 
Esq., J. P., of a daughter. 

— At Throsby Paik, Mrs. Throsby, of a son, 

27. Mis. John Betts, of a daughter. 

Aug. <5. At Port Stephens, the lady of Lieut, 
Col. Dumaresq, of a daughter. 

Oct. IV. At Maitland, Mrs. P. J. Cohen, of a 
daughter. 

15. Mrs. Joseph Roberts, of a daughter. 

]7> At Sydney, the lady of Mr. Surgeon Ruuell, 
of a son. 

Lately. At Strathem, the lady of H. Hewey, 
Esq., of a son. 


MARRIAGES. 

Aug. 4. At Sydney, Mr. C. H. Jenkins to Mary 
Anne, daughter of the late John Evans, Esq., of 
Leicebter-square, London. 

IV. At Sydney, Capt. R. D. Passmore, of the 
ship Elizabeth, to Frances, second. daughter of 
Robert Cooper, Esq., Juniper Mall. 



m 


13. At Sydney, John Gilei, E«q., late of the 
H.C.S.. to' Lucy Charlotte, ddeit daughter of the 

Wllishireto Eliaabeth, 

Darlington, Huntert River, to Ann, youngeat 
daughtn of Thomas Ferris, late of Sydney. 


Register, -^Afulralatitt. [Apiift, 

June 4. At BothweU, Mrs. J. F. Sharland, of a 


daughter. 

5. At New Town, Mrs. Robert Pitcairn, a son. 

JtUtf 19. At Dunrobin, Mrs. Bethuue, of a 
daughter. 

Aug. B. At Norfolk Plains, the lady of Lieut, 
G. B. Skardon, R.N.. of a daughter. 

SesL lU. Mrs. raroeron, of aeon. 

Oct. 12. At Great Swau Port, Mrs. E. C. Shaw, 
of a son. 


DEATHS. 

Juti/i9. At Sydney, Sarah, re'ift of the late 
Charles Hook, F.sq., formerly of Ar^le, N«)rth 
Britain, and sister of the late John Palmer, Esq., 
assist, com. general. » 

Aug. 4. At Castiereagh, Mrs. Folton, wife of 
the flev.H. Fulton, chaplain of that place, in her 

^*8** A?Sydney, Frances Leonora, wife of Thoa. 
C. Harin^on, Esq., and eldest daughter of Alex. 

^t Sydney, Frederick Augustus Heley, 
Esq., for many years principal superintendent of 
coiiTlcts in New South Wales 
Oct. 21. At Sydney, In his 40th year, Mr. Ri- 
chard MeJennett, formerly af Dublin. 

SjOtely. At Manilla, Edward Jones, Lsq., brother 
Of Richard Jones, Esq., of Darlinghurst. 


VAN DIEMEN’S LAND. 

appointments. 

July.— Charles Schaw, Esq , to be a coroner for 
the territory. 

John Arthur, Esq., m.d., to be deputy inspector- 
general of hospitals: and John Dunn, Esq., de- 
puty purveyor of hospitals, for this colony. 

Sflpr.— W. T. Young, Esq., to be a coroner for 
the territory. 

Lieut. Owen, 17th regt., to command the mount- 
ed police, V. Lieut, Arthur, 4th regt., proceeding 
to England. 

Hugh Ross, Esq., to be crown solicitor. 

Mr. W. H. Glover to be registrar of Court of 
Requests, Hobart Town. 

OcL— Charles Arthur, Esa., to he police magls- 
trate of district of New Norfolk, commissioner of 
Court of Requests, and deputy chairman of Quar- 
ter Sessions for said district, and a coroner of the 
territory, v. Thomas Mason, Esq., who has been 
appointed barrack-master. 

William Moriarty, Esq., to he assistant police 
magistrate at W'estbury. v. Capt. Lonsdale, 21st 
fusneeri t and George King, Eso., commander 
R.N., to he port officer, v. Capt. Moriarty. 

ReVnquMied the Service. — Theodore Bartley, 
Esq., late controller of customs at Launcestem. 


MARRIAGES. 

Jlfoy.3. At Brookstead, St, Paul's Plains, John 
Stelgllt*, Esq., of Green Lawn, to Emma, third 
daughter of the late George Cowie, Esq., of the 
City of London. 

13. At Gallon Hill, George Hunt, Esq., of Ho- 
hart Town, to Anne, second daughter of Hugh 
Murray, Esq., of the same place. 

14. At Hobart Town, Wm. Bunster, Esq., to 

Anna Maria Williams, nleceof Anthony Williams, 
Esq., merchant. , ^ 

June 2i». At Longford, Charles Arthur, Esq., of 
Norley House, Plymouth, and nephew of his Exc. 
the Lieut. Governor of this Island, to Mary Allen, 
daughter of Thomas Reibey, Esq., J. P., of En- 
tally, district of Norfolk Plains. 

July 6. At Hobart Town, Mr. Alfred Wheatley, 
of Bothwell. fourth son of the late Wm. Wheatley, 
Esq., librarian to his Majesty’s navy, to Harriet, 
third daughter of the Rev. j. Emblem, A.M., of 
Stratford, In Essex. 

2(1. At Hobart Town, H. J. T. Lloyd, Esq., sur- 
geon, to Miss Catherine T. Williams. 

of Syi' 

Willij. 

24. At Curramore, Mr. John Cape, of Launces- 
ton, to Mary Anne, eldest daughter of the late 
Peter Lette, Esq 

Ocf. 10. At Coalbrook Dale, Dr. Macleay to Ade- 
laide Tomlinson, eldest daughter of Lieut. James 
CoTrigan, of Jerusalem. 

— Mr. Arthur SutlUfe, nephew of Mr. M. Bater, 
chemist, Launceston, to Miss Birch. 

27. At New Town, P. Russell, Esq., of Both- 
well, to Miss S. L. Jennings, of Hobart Town. 

Lately. At Hobart Town, Arthur .Smith, Esm, 
to Jane Jeflrcys, daughter of the late Michael Dob- 
son, Esq., of Gateshead, county of Durham. 


on, to MISS cainerine i . wiiiiams. 

Sept. 6. At Launceston, Thomas Woollw, Esq., 
Sydney, to Eliza, eldest daughter of Mr. John 
illiamson. 


DEATHS. 

Junes. At Kelvin Grove, Mr. George White, 
late of Harelow, Berwickshire, aged 39. 

19 . Mr. Wm. Beazley, aged .%. 

July 21. At Rothbury, Anne Maria, daughter oi 
the late Thomas Turnbull, Esq. 

Orf. 3. At Hobart Town, Mrs. Jacobs, relict of 
the late Vickers Jacobs, Esq., formerly of New 
South Wales. 


BHIFFINO. 

Anivole at Hobart Town.— Aug. 20. Lord Lyn- 
dock, from Sheerness.— 18. Avoca, from London,— 
Sept. 22. Uoadiasa, from Calcutta— 23. Hope, 
from Liverpool.— 26. Kudoia, from London.— 27. 
Lady Mary Pelham, from Kangaroo Island.— 28. 
Duke of York, from ditto.— Oct. 4. Swallow, from 
Madras.-8. John Pirie, from Kangar o Island.- 
14. FrancU Freeling, from Sydney.— 23. Gulnare, 
fiom Liverpool.— 28. Drummore, from Leith. 

Departures from ditto.— Sept. 8. Lord Lyndoeh, 
for Sydney.— 13. Heoca, for ditto —28. Vaneittart, 
for Spencer’s Gulf.— Oct. 13. Swallow, for Syd- 
ney— 23. Hope, for Sydney and Calcutta.— 24. 
Sudora, for Sydney. 


SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 

SHIFFING. 

Arrivals at Kangaroo Island— July 97. Duke of 
York, from London.— 30. Lody Mary Pelham, mm 
Liverpool. — Aug. 16. John Pirie, from London.— 
20. Rapid, from London.— Sept. 11. Cygnet, from 
London— (all with settlers, itorei, 4ic. «c. for the 
new colony). 


BIRTH. 

Sept.13. At Nepean Bay, Kanga^ Island, M«. 
W. H. Neale, of a son, beingtheflrstnaUveaddi- 
tion to the new colony. 


Arrivals at Launceston —Sept. Amelia Thomp- 
eon, from London.— 17. William, from Syd iey.— 
S7. Arabian, from London.— Oct. 8. Guiana, from 
Circular Head.— 14. Eagle, from Mauritius. 


BIRTHS. 

The lady of Edward M'DowrI, 
lollmor-generaf of this island,.of a sun. 

13. At Hamittdn. the lady D. F. Huitoa, 
Em,, of a daughter, 

K. The lady of his the Puisne Judge 

Metotagu, of a son. 


Sept. 24. At Klng^te, Samuel Stephens. Em.» 
chief agent of the Colonisation Company, to Miss 
Charlotte Hudson Benre, daughter of Thomas 
Bcare, Esq., of Winchester. 


PORT PHILLIP. 

DKATH. 

lately. Mr. Charles Franks. He was murdersd 
by the aborigines. 



m7^] 


PotltcripL 




^rlu Zralant. 

BtRTB. 

latelv. At Hokianga, Mn. Thomas Mitchell, of 
a daughter. 

iitauritiua. 

SHimNO. 

JrrivaU.—Nov, 18. Samuel Baker, from Clou- 
ce«ter.->80. Atlae, from London.— 26. Chenhlre, 
and Cervautea, both from Liverpool.— 27. Cami- 
eom, from Cape; John Marah, from Llanelly and 
Cape; .Wtdnr. from London.— 29 Elizabeth, (tom 
Marseilles and Rlo.-Dee. 7- Uveret, from Cape. 
—8. BafAd, and Findlater, both from London.— 
9, Montrose, from London. — 12. Effbert, from 
I/)ndon — 11. Susannah, from Bordeaux.— 16. 0*« 
preu, from Cape. 

i>pArfurM.— Nov. 14. FAlen, for N. S.Wales 

17. Trident, for Calcutta.— 111. Juliana, for Cal- 
cutta.— 21. Charles Henrtl'y, for Calcutta; Arro, 
for Sydnw.— 24. ShejAndess, for Calcutta ; Peter 
lh‘oetor, for BaUvia.— 26. Eagle, for Calcutta.— 
26. Orator, for Batavia.— 28. Cheshire, for Bom- 
bay.— 29. Ludlow, and Eliza, for Calcutta.— Dec. 
1. Briti^ Monarch, for Bourbon.— 2. Falcon, for 
Bombay.— fl. Sophia, for Calcutta.— 7. B-lzoni, for 
Calcutta.—! 1. Capi kom, for Ceylon John Marah, 
for Cochin and Bombay; Cavendtsh Bentinek, for 
Calcutta.— 14. Marin, for Hobart Town. — 15. 
Mary Taylor, for Calcutta.— 17. Bahamian, for 
Calcutta.— 18. Lotus, for Madras. 


erapr of ®ootr iHope. 

APPOINTMRNTS. 

Oct. 13. F. Hope. Esq., to be assistant civil en- 
gineer, provisionally. 

The Rev. 0. W. Stcgman approved of as second 
minister of Lutheran congr.gation at Cape Town. 

Dee. 29. Mr. Wm. Mac D. Fynn to be resident 
agent of the government with the KaflSr tribe of 
Crieli t and Mr. Henry F. Fynn to be resident 
agent of the government with the Tambookies— 
under the Chief Mapassa. 


SHIPFINO. 

Arrivah in Table Bay.-Dec 90. La Beth AHi- 
Mce, and Royal George, both from London.— 91. 
Europa, from Liverpool.-2.3. BWewi, from Liver- 
pool . Cecilia, from Gottenburg ; Eltza, Douth- 
waite, from Cowes ; [tryade, from London ) 
piza, Haddon, from London; John Lawson, 
from Halifkx.-24. Tally Ho! from New York.— 
m Zephyr, from London.— .30. Colombo, from 
Londim.— Jan. 1. Harmony, from Harrington.— 3. 
Lancashire Witch, (tom RIode Janeiro.- 5. Prince 
Regent VRcht (with l-ord Elphinstone, new gover- 
nor of Madras, and suite), from Portomoutn and 
Rio de Janeiro.— 6. Shepherd, from Ramsgate.—' 
9. Gtilatea, from London. 

Departwes from ditto.— Dec. 23. Royal George, 
fat Sydney.->Jan. 5. Colombo, fur Calcutta. 

Arrival at Algoa Bay — Dec. 26. Grace, from 
London. 


BIRTHS. 

Oct. 8. At Worcester, the lady of J. A. Munnik, 
Esq., of a son. 

25. Mrs. Ainslie,’ from the Mauritius, of a 
daughter. 

Nov. 13. At Green Point, the lady of John 
King, Esq., of a daughter. 

Jan. 4. At the Cape, the lady of Col. W. H. 
Kemm, of a son. 

5. Mrs. Alex. Brown, of a son. 


MARRIAOKS, 

Nov. 9. At Worcester, Mr. P. J. S. Truter, only 
son of P. J. Truter, Esq., civil comminloner of 
Worcester, to Margaret, only daughter of Mr.Wm. 
Robertson, Inverary, Aberdeenshire, Scotland. 

28. At Wynberg, Mr. W. T. Kerswell, comman- 
der of the brig l4fnher, to Miss Carolina M. M. 
Merckd. 

Dec. 20. At Bathurst, Mr. Edward J. Townsend 
to Miss Harriet Hockley. 


DEATH. 

Jan. 1. At Cane Town, Wra. Virgo, Esq., late 
a lieutenant of II. M. 3d Ceylon regiment, aged 50* 




Just on the eve of going to press, we 
received 6les of Calcutta papers of dates 
antecedent to our overland communica- 
tion. They contain no news of any im- 
portance. 

The trial of Hookum Chund and Jotha 
Ram, at Jeypore, concluded on the 4ih 
of August, when the Court delivered a 
unanimous verdict that the charges against 
them were established, and the prisoners 
are sentenced to suffer death. 

The Court's letter of the ffth July is 
published in general orders ; it directs 
that immediate measures be taken for 
granting the commission of Colonel to all 
Lieut.-Colonels, of whatever presidency^ 
who may be^ senior as such, to any Lieut.- 
Colonel attaining the rank of Colonel re- 
gimentally, with such dates of rank as 
shall maintain their relative seniority with 
each other as Lieut.-Colonels. 

Another letter is also published, regu- 
lating the future promotion of officers to 
the rank of Colonel. It recognises the 
Bengal Infantry as the main standard for 
such promotion, by which all the other 
arms throughout India are to be regulated. 
The Senior Bengal Infantry Lieut.-Colo- 
Bel is always to be promot^ to fill a va- 
cancy H full Colonel in his own branch ; 


and all Lieut.- Colonels throughout India, 
his seniors, are to be made Krevet-Colo. 
nels. The Senior Lieut.-CoIonels of the 
Madras and Bombay Infantry, or of the 
cavalry, artillery, or engineers of the three 
presidencies, are to be promoted to full 
Colonels, onfy when they are senior to all 
Lieut.-Colonels in the llengal Infantry; 
but if they are junior to any such officers, 
they are then to be simply Lieut.-Colonels 
Commandant, but with the emoluments of 
Colonel, until their seniors in the Bengal 
regulating line are promoted to the rank of 
C olanel. 

Ihe Commander-in-chief in India baa 
noticed, in general orders, the letter of Col. 
Vans Kennedy which appeared in the 
Engliahnwn. His Excellency examiaea the 
alleged grievances of Col. Kennedy} 
which he considers groundless, and ** offers 
his advice to the army not to follow the 
examples which Col. Vans Kennedy has 
thought proper thus to lay before them} 
but rather to profit by them, as aflbrding 
instances of conduct which sliould be care- 
fully shunned by all those who desire to 
prosper in their profession." He adds, 
that he will not fail to make known <hii 
aentiments on the subject to the Court of 
Directors. 



( ?r4 ) [Apml, 

DEBATE AT THE EAST-INDIA HOUSE. 


Eaat-India Houses March 22. 

A Quarterly General Court of Pro- 
prietors of E. I. Stock WHS this day held 
at the Company’s House in Leadenhall- 
street- 

PENSION TO SIR J. CAMPBELL. 

The Minutes of the last Court having 
been read— 

The Chairman 3. R. Carnac, Bart.) 
said — “ I have now to acquaint the Court, 
that the resolution of the General (!ourt. 
of the 2l8t of December last, for granting 
a pension to Sir J. Campbell late envoy 
from the Government of India to the 
Court of Persia, has received the appro- 
l)ation of the Hoanl of Coiniiiissiuiiers 
for the Affairs of India.” 

OFFICIAL noCtJ.MENTS. 

The Chairman,-^** I have next to lay 
before you, in conformity with the cap 0. 
sec. 19, a list of superannuations granted 
to the Company's servants in England, 
under the 53d Geo 1 1 1, cup. 155. sec. 93; 
also the papers and accounts relative to 
appeals from India to the King in Coun. 
cil.’| 

Sir C, Forbes,—** I wish that paper to 
be read.” 

It was read by the Clerk as follows 

1. A list of the appeals from India to the King 
in Council, towhicn the Ea.><t-Iiidia Company have 
been directed -to appear, under the powers of the 
act 3d and 4th William 4, cap. 41. sec. 22, with the 
dates of such order or orders, and also the dates 
when such appeals arrived in this country. 

2. A list of the appeals -which have lieen heard 
before the Kins in Council, statins if the decrees 
have been in fa\our of the appellants or the re- 
spondents, with the date of each decree, and when 
the same were forwarded to India. 

3. Amount of the total costs paid by the East- 
India Company, on account of thirty-six appeals 
heard and decided in the last four years, (sche- 
dule £ 43 , 273 . Aa. fid. Paid on account of ap- 
peals. ready for hearing, but not yet heard (sche- 
dule B) £‘2,311. 18s Total £45,587. 2«. fid. 

4 . Amount ordered by the King in Council to be 
paid to the East-lndia Company, £'43,27.'f. 4s. fid. 

5. An account of all sums of money which have 
been received in aid of costs in this country, from 
India— none. 

6. An account of the amount which the East- 
lndia Company is now in advance by reason of 
those appeals. 

Mr. Fielder inquired to what time these 
accounts were made up ? 

The Chairman.— Vxom August 1833 to 
the present time. 

SirC. Forbes,—** A very important do- 
cument is w'anted, namely, an account of 
all appeals in which the East-lndia Com- 
pany themselves were interested ; and I 
shall take an opportunity of moving for 
it.” 

The Chairman."^** I have now to lay 
before the Proprietors several accounts 
and papers which have been presented to 
IVliament since the last general couit.” 


The titles of the papers were then read 
as follow : — 

Resolutions of the Court of Directors, being the 
warrants or instruments granting any pension, 
salary, or gratuity. 

Lists specifying the particulars of compensation 
proposed to be granted to certain persons late in 
the service of the F.ast-India ('ompany, under an 
arrangement sanctioned by the Commisslo-iers for 
the AfTairB of India. (Nos. 60, 61, 62, 63, 64, and 
65.) 

Particulars of all compensations, superannua- 
tions, and allowances, granted by the Court of 
Directors of the East-lndia Company, and con- 
firmed by the Board of Commissioners for the 
Affairs ofindia, between the 1st of January and 
the .3lBt of December 1836, to persons who have 
been employed by or under the East-lndia Com- 
pany, whose interests have been affected by the 
discontinuance of the said Company's trade, and 
who have been reduced. 

An account of allowances, rompensations. renu- 
nerntions, and superannuations, granted to officers 
and servants of the Board of Commissioners for 
the Affairs of India, and of the East-lndia Com- 
pany in 1836. 

COMPENSATION TO MARITIME OFFICERS. 

The Coalman. I now lay before you, 

in conformity with the bye-law, cup. 1, 
660 . 3, a copy of a bill introduced into tbo 
House of Commons ‘for amending an 
act of his present Majesty, (entitled, an 
Act for effecting an arrangement with the 
East-lndia Company, and for the butter 
government of bis Majesty’s Indian teni- 
tories,’till the .30rh day of April, 1851.), so 
far as the same relates to the granting of 
compensation, supcrannimtion, or allow- 
ance, to officers who may be affected by 
the discontinuance of the said Company’s 
trade.’ ” 

Sir C. Forbes wished t’le bill to be 
read at length. 

It M'as read accordingly. It empowers 
the Court of Directors to grant compen- 
sation to certain maritime officers, who 
were excluded under the late arrange- 
ment. 

SOUTH-EASTERN RAILWAY. 

The Chairman. — 1 have now to lay be- 
fore the proprietors a bill which is now 
before the House of Commons, being pro- 
moted by the Commercial Railway Com- 
pany, for forming a branch of railway in 
the south-east of the metropolis. 

Sir C. Forbes inquired whether any 
application had been made to the Com- 
pany on this subject, and also, whether 
thb proposed line of railway would not 
interfere with the India House ? 

The Chairman answered, that such was 
the case ; and individuals had made appli- 
cation at that house with very plausible 
offers, but they had met with no encou- 
ragement whatever. (Hear, hear/) He 
should he sorry 10 see the day when a 
rail-road should be established in the city 
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of London. Tbe Court of Directors had 
ordered the Company’s solicitor to watch 
the bill narrowly, and to oppose any part 
of it that woi^ bring a railway within the 
Company’s locality. { Hear, hear !) 

Mr. Wwrftngsaid, there were no bounds 
to the modesty of some men. Those 
persons would, perhaps, by and by, olfer 
to take the government of India out of 
the hands of the Company. (Hear, hear!) 

NAWAUB OF FEROZEPORF. 

The Chairman said, that an hon. baro- 
net (Sir C. Forbes) had, at the last 
general Court, given notice of a motion for 
papers relative to the trial, conviction, 
and execution of Shuinsoodeen Klian, 
Nawaub of Ferozcpore. On that occa- 
sion he informed the hon, baronet that the 
Court of Directors were not in possession 
of such information us would meet the 
object of his motion, or as would satisfy 
him, the case not having been brought 
under the consideration of (he Court. It 
had, however, been brought under the re- 
view of the Deputy Chairman and himself 
since the last general court, and the 
opinion of the Court of Diiectors would 
be shortly taken on the question. In the 
mean time, he could not ullosv it to go 
forth to the public that there existed even 
the slightest doubt of the guilt of the 
Nawaub, so far as he had heard, amongst 
the authorities in India. (Hear, hear !} 
It could not be disputed, that the Nawaub 
had been convicted by a criminal court in 
India, and it was not competent to the 
Board of Commissioners for the alfuirs of 
India, or to that court, to reverse that 
decision. As to any collateral effects 
which the confiscation of the territory 
of the Nawaub might produce, that might 
form the subject of future consideration, 
when the matter came before the Court 
of Directors. After this intimation, he 
trusted that the bon. baronet would, at 
all events, if he did not abandon his 
motion, postpone it to a future day, as he 
had no information to give. 

ATTEMPT TO ASSASSINATE THE DEPUTY 
{CHAIRMAN, JOHN tOCH, ESQ. 

. Mr. Hurnie was anxious, before they 
proceeded with the business of the day, to 
trespass on the attention of the Court for 
a few minutes, with reference to a subject 
of much interest and importance. It 
related to the recent attack mode by a 
person of the name of Kearney upon the 
Deputy Chairman. He wished to learn 
what was the nsiture of the claims, if any, 
which that individual had on the Com- 
pany, the refusal of, which induced him 
to make this murderous attack on the 
Deputy Chairman? They were unac- 
quaint^. with any of the facts, except 
what was stated by Kearney before . the 


Lord Mayor, a statement said to be, and 
which he believed to be. most unjust and 
iimvai ranted. It remained, therefore, for 
the hon. Chairman to disabuse the public 
mind on this subject, by a correct state* 
ment of all the circumstances ot Kearney’s 
case. I Hear, hear!) He was himself 
permitted to say, that the Deputy Chair- 
man made use of no irritating language 
to this assassin, as hud been alleged by 
him. Those who knew the Deputy- 
Chairman must say, that by nature, by 
disposition, and by habit, he was one 
of the best and kiiidest of men. (Hear, 
hear /) At the very time that the assas- 
sin raised the dagger against his life, 
the Deputy Chairman had told him that, 
compashiunating his situation, he would 
provide fur his son out of his ovvn private 
patronage. On hearing this, Kearney 
asked him whether he would grant him 
an interview after the Court had broken 
up. It struck Mr. Loch titut there was 
something extraordinary in this request, 
and he declined to grant the proposed 
meeting. “ Then,” said Kearney, “you 
will not see me after the Court is over, 
when there will be a more favourable 
opportunity of going into fads?” Mr. 
I.oeh again refused, and, finding that the 
Deputy Chairman would not see him, 
Kearney flew at him like a tiger, and 
attempted to deprive him of life. He 
struck one b’ow at Mr. Loch's heart, 
another at his head, and a third at his 
throat. He was happy, however, to soy, 
that though his wounds were severe, 
there was every prospect of his recovery. 
He should now ask, what was the nature 
ot the report that was made by the medi- 
cal attendants of Mr. Loch yesterday? 
He was not aware ot its nature, but he 
believed it would be satisfactory to the 
Court to learn the statement of the medi- 
cal gentlemen. (Hear!) 

Ihe Chairman said, that, in answer to 
the question put to him respecting the 
circumstances of tlie man Kearney (to- 
wards whom, being dead, he should in- 
dulge in no hard or harsh reflection), 
he should feel very happy to give the 
information asked tor by the hon. proprie- 
tor who had on the present occ«.sion 
brought the subject before the Court. 
He should lay before the Court, not any 
isolated facts, but a statement of Kear- 
ney’s career, not only while he was in the 
Company’s service, but while be was 
serving in his Majesty’s Dragoons. 
That statement was entirely founded on 
facts. No oj)inion8 whatsoever were gU 
veil ; it was merely a statement of authen- 
ticated facts, and if it were not fully calcu- 
lated to do away with the gross calumny 
that had been cast on his worthy friend, 
the Deputy Chairman, he knew not 
what could produce that effect. (Hear, 
hear!) It would shew to the Court the 
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whole course of conduct pursued by 
Kearney, which nfforded grounds of the 
greatest reproach to himself, and proved 
that the utmost forbearance was mani- 
fested by every one else. He would ven- 
ture to confirm what his hon. friend had 
stated when speaking of the temper and 
demeanour of the deputy-chairman. Of 
him he would say, that if there ever was 
a man of a kind, conciliating, gentle, and 
forbearing disposition, he was that indi\i- 
duul. ('* Hear !" from all parts of the 
court. ) In his intercourse with this man 
(and it was the custom of the Court of 
Directors not to deny a hearing to any 
individual), he believed that his hon.friend 
Mr. Loch had, on every occasion, shewed 
the utmost indulgence to him, endea- 
voured to soothe him, and never enter- 
tained the most remote idea of insulting 
hitn. If the smallest ground for his 
claims could have been Faid— if they could 
have been brought forward, on public 
principle, as forming a case that demanded 
indulgence, no one would sooner have 
attended to tliem tiian his hon. friend. 
(Heart hear!) In Kearney’s statement 
before the Lord Mayor, he asserted that 
he had been treated with incivility; but 
every one who knew Mr. Loch— every one 
who was acquainted with his general cha- 
racter-must feel that it was impossible— 
must feel that he was incapable of such 
conduct. (Heart hear 1) The statement 
to which he had referred should now be 
read ; but, in the first instance, it gave him 
very great nionanro in <^nnounce that a 
certificate had been received from the me- 
dical attendants of Mr. Loch which was 
of a most gratifying nature ; and he hoped 
that a very few days would be sufficient 
to restore his hon. friend to the discharge 
of his duties. 

The medical certificate was then read 
as follows;— 

*' We, the underiigned, do hereby certify (hat 
John Loch, Esq , Deputy Chairman of the Mon. 
East- India Company, it under our professional 
care, and is going on favourably. 

(Signed)" B. C.BRODIE, Saville-row. 

" W. 0. MKRRETT, Leadenhall street.” 
The subjoined narrative of the career 
of Kearney was then read by the clerk:— 
In May 1822, Henry Edgar Kearney, 
a native of the parish of Toon in the 
county of Galway, enlisted as a recruit 
for the Company’s artillery. He pro- 
ceeded to India in July of that year, and 
on the voyage was employed as groom 
to a stallion sent out for the India stud. 

** In August 1823, he was transferred 
to the commissariat ; he was then a gun- 
ner in the artillery. 

** In March 182|i, Colonel Cunliffe, 
the commissary-general, applied for his 
being made a seijeant, which w'as done, 
and he proceeded with other seijeants 
to Rangoon. In January 1825, whilst 
the Burmese war was at its height, he 


asked fur leave to return to Calcutta on 
Ilia private afiairs. This application was 
refused by Colonel Cunliffe, who offered, 
however, if Kearney wou(§ send to him 
the documents connected with his claim 
to property ( the alleged ground of his 
request) to take the opinion of a law offi- 
cer upon them. 

“ In September 1825, Col()nel Cunliffe 
recommended the nomination of four 
Serjeants on foreign service, who bad ar- 
duous duties to perform, to be acting sub- 
conductors while oil foreign service ; of 
these four Keaimey stood third on the 
list. 

“ Early in 1826, Kearney returned to 
Calcutta on medical certificate, and was 
desired by Colonel Cunliffe to place him- 
self under the orders of the officer in 
charge of the ‘ Petty Store Department,' 
at the presidency, in consequence of his 
urging the state of his health as a reason 
for his not being sent back to Rangoon. 
On this occasion Kearney behaved with 
great insolence to the commissary ge- 
neral. 

“ In October 1826, he applied to be 
made a sub-conductor. His request was 
refused ; Colonel Cunliffe stating that, 
at this time, seijeant Kearney had been 
only ‘three years in the department, 
and had fourteen above him, two of whom 
had been acting sub-conductors on the 
very same service to which he declined, 
on the score of ill health, to return.* 

“ In July 1828 he asked leave to resign 
his office in the commissariat, and re- 
quested his discharge from the service. 

At Rangoon he had been a good 
commissariat servant, os is shewn by 
numerous testimonials produced by him ; 
but, us remarked by the Governor Ge- 
neral (Lord William Bentinck), * his 
own pride and presumption, combined 
with a most ungovernable temper, gave 
to till se services a value far above their 
real worth, and gave rise to pretensions 
which, in justice to officers of much lon- 
ger service and of equal merit, the com- 
missary general could not listen to ; and 
hence the disappointment, the violence of 
his passion at this imagined injustice, and 
the outrageous conduct that followed.’ 

“ Upon the entreaties and representa- 
tions of his wife, that by taking his dis- 
charge, Kearney was consigning his 
family to ruin, Lady William Bentinck 
(among others) used all her endeavours 
to dissuade him from this act It was 
all in vain ; the discharge was then given 
him, and as a favour be received it without 
purchasing it, or as the order stated, un- 
conditionally. 

“ Before giving it to him, the town 
major required the usual security, accord- 
ing to the Court's orders, and always 
taken in such cases, that if he remained 
in India> he should not become ehor^ 
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geable to the Company. This he refused 
to give, not from inability, but because 
the discharge had been granted uncondi- 
tionally. Upon this occasion, he behaved 
ill the most violent and insubordinate 
manner to the ttfwn-major the late Colo- 
nel Vaughan, an officer described as being 
remarkable for his kindness and conside- 
ration. Colonel Vaughan, upon this 
occasion, stated that his opinion lately 
was, ‘ that Kearney was at times de- 
ranged, for no person but a madman could 
have acted as he did.* 

“ The discharge was at last given him, 
when it was understood that he had de- 
termined upoti leaving India. 

“ He then returneil to England, and 
on his arrival presented a memorial to the 
Court complaining of the treatment he 
had received, and praying titc court to 
confer upon him an appointment ‘ con- 
sonant to their views of his claims upon 
their attention.’ 

The Court replied in February 18'10, 
that they had received no report on his 
case from the (jovernment of IJengal, 
that they could not therefore tlien pass 
a decision upon it ; but, that they would 
forward his memorial for the examination 
and report of the Ucrigal Government; 
a proceeding which they had been in- 
duced to adopt in consideration of the 
favorable testimonials produced by him 
of his services during the Burmese 
War. 

“ Kearney then stated that it was im- 
possihle for him to wait for an answer, 
and he applied for a loan of The 

Court replied in April I8;30, that, as he 
had left his wife and children in Calcutta, 
they would permit him to return there, 
hut that his applicatioii for jiecuniaiy aid 
was quite inadmissible. 

“ Kearney then waylaid the Chairman 
of the Court of Directors (W. Astell, 
Esq.) in the street, and on being iii- 
tormed by him that nothing more could 
lie done in his case, Kearney struck the 
Chairman a severe lilovv on the head with 
an umbrella. Upon this Kearney was 
taken into custody and tried for the as- 
sault, and sentenced to weeks’ imprison- 
ment. His term of imprisonment was 
no sooner expired than he came again to 
the India- House, and gave vent to threats 
expressive of an intention to rake Mr. 
Astell’slife. Mr. Astell having thereupon 
^worri that he considered his life in danger 
from this person, Kearney was required 
to find bail for bis good conduct. Not 
being able to furnish hail, he was com- 
mitted to prison, where he remained for 
twelve months. 

“ Various applications were subse- 
quently made by him to the Court for 
pecuniary aid, either by way of pension for 
his services or donation ; or for an appoint- 
^’’ent. These w«re rejected, but in Sep- 
Asiat, Juurn*^, S.Vol 22,No.88. 


tember, 1832, the Court apprized him, 
that having had under consideration the 
representations made by him and his wife 
(who had followed him to England), they 
had i^reed to allow him, his wife, and two 
children to return to Calcutta, with per- 
mission to reside there, and to provide 
him and his family with asuitable passage. 
Further that they had resolved, in consi- 
deratron of his distressed circumstances, 
to grant him a sum of 40/. for the provi- 
sion of an outfit for himself and family. 

“ Kearney availed himself of these 
favours, and returned to Calcutta, where 
heuriivedin March, 1833. His wife had 
been previously employed there ns a 
schoolmistre.ss, and it was hoped that 
she would on her return be able to pro- 
vide lor her family, by obtaining similar 
cmjdoyinent. 

“ On his arrival, Kearney made appli- 
cation to the (Jovernment for a suitable 
employment, aihriniiig that he had been 
persuaded to return, agriinst his own 
incliimlioii, by some of the members of 
the Court of Director's, and that he 
returned with the understanding, that 
there was not a doubt of his being ap- 
pointed to some .situation on his arrival, 
l-'or this there was not the slightest 
toundation. 

“ The Government refused to comply 
witli his request; upon which Kearney 
gave utterance to threats of extreme vio- 
lence directed against persons in the 
highest aiuhority, and conducted him.setf 
in such a manner u.s induced the Govern- 
ment to consider that his remaining in 
India might be attended with dangerous 
eoi'sequences. 'I'liey accordingly resolved 
to comply with his request to be granted 
a return passage to England. 

“ The Court of Directors, in reply to 
the report ot these jiroceedings, stated 
that Kearney’s conduct could only be ac- 
counted for on the sujipo.sition of his 
insanity. 

Alter some delay he obtained from 
Colonel (Ja.sement, the military secretary 
to the IJengal Government, KXX) rupees 
on account of his passage money to En- 
glund, upon his giving his solemn promise 
'as a man and a soldier,’ to send the 
receipt of the captain of the ship, to ena- 
ble Colonel Casement to recover the 
amount. Kearney, however, retained the 
money for the maintenance of himself and 
family, and took no steps to procure a 
passage. He then prelerred various other 
upfilications for employment, all of W'hich 
were refu.seiH and the Government, in 
October 1833, reported that they did not 
then consider him to be so dangerous 
a character as they had formerly appre- 
hended, and they attributed to cunning 
and insolence much of that conduct, 
wh|ch they were previously disposed to 
ascribe to mental aberration. ^ 

(2N) 
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“ The Court re[>lie(l to these proceed- 
ings approving ot‘ them, and stated that 
Kearney’s conduct exhibited much Innh 
of cunning and in<«ulencc, and that he 
should be dealt with accordingly, there 
being no proof or presumption of actual 
insanity. 

“ From subsequent occurrences the 
Governor-general found it necessary to 
swear the peace against Kearney. 
Amongst other expressions, he said, with 
respect to Mr. Astell, that ‘ he would tear 
him to pieces,’ and with respect to the 
Governor-general, ‘ tliat the same place 
could not contain his Lordship and him.’ 
— He also said, ‘do you think that two 
tro«)pers riding behind his Lordship could 
protect him ?’ ‘ that he was not a man to 
i)e trifled wdth, and that any thing he 
resolved upon he could carry into 
effect.' 

“ Not having found bail, he was com- 
mitted to prison in December 1833, for 
twelve months. 

“ After his discharge he continued to 
reside in Calcutta. Upon the arrival of 
Lord Auckland, he made renewed appli- 
cations for employment, which were de- 
cidedly negatived. The Government then 
resolved to comply with his application 
for a passage to England, which was done 
at a cost of 1500 rupees. He arrived in 
November last, with one child— his wife 
died in Calcutta. 

“ Upon his arrival he again addressed 
the Court, praying pecuniary relief. The 
Court informed him on the I5th of De- 
cember, that they were under the neces- 
sity of declining to comply with his appli- 
cation. 

*’ Soon afterwards Kearney used threats 
of violence against the chairman, deputy- 
.chiiirman, the military secretary, and liis 
assistant, in consequence of which they 
swore the peace against him. A warrant 
was immediately issued for his apprehen- 
sion, but he evaded it, by secreting him- 
self for four or five weeks. At the expi- 
ration of this time he presented himself 
to Mr. Lawford, the Company’s solicitor, 
and was immediately taken into custody. 
He then expressed so much penitence for 
hi» comiuct, and promised so fiiitlifully to 
give no cause for complaint hereafter, 
that, after remain^ig in custody from 
-Saturday evening to Monday moniing, the 
chairman and deputy-chairman consented 
to his being discharged upon his own 
recognizance. 

“ The Chairman then expressed his 
warmest anxiety, upon grounds of com- 
passion for Kearney’s state of distress, to 
relieve him from the charge of his son ; 
and was actually making arrangements to 
confer upon the boy an appointment in 
,^e Bengal pilot service. Of this Kearney 
vwas apprised- He was also informed that 
tome measure would be taken to main- 


tain and educate the boy until the time 
of ills embarking for India. 

“ On Monday, the 13th instant, he ad- 
dressed a letter to the Court soliciiiitg a 
reconsideration of his case. 

'* No court day had intervened pre- 
viouKly to his beingguilty of the atrocious 
act ot attempting to assassinate the de- 
puty-chairmun. 

“ In the course of the proceedings 
which took place in Itidia, the Governor, 
general ascertained the following facts : 

“ Kearney enlisted into his Majesty’s 
13th regiment of dragoons in .July 18)0. 
In November 1817 he was tried by court- 
martial fur insolence, disrespect, and 
unsoldier- like conduct towards Lieutenant 
Nesbit, an officer of tlie regiment. He 
was convicted and sentenced to receive 
.300 lashes, which sentence was reraittctl. 
In February 1818, be was again tried for 
making false and malicious statements 
against the same officer. He was again 
convicted, and sentenced to receive 300 
lasbes. This court-martial was sul)- 
initted to his Royal Highness the Duke 
of York who approved of the sentence, 
which was accordingly inflicted 'rhe 
very next month (March 1818) he was 
tried again for insolent, disrespectful, and 
unsoldier like conduct in saying, ‘ 1 can 
prove perjury against him and other char- 
ges, the villain,’ alluding to the same 
officer. He was convicted and sentencetl 
to receive 200 lashes. One half of the 
sentence was inflicted. In June 1819, 
whilst on the voyage to India, he was 
tried for insolence and unsoldier-like 
conduct towards a troop serjeant-major. 
He was convicted and sentenced to re- 
ceive 300 lashes, but the penalty Avas 
remitted. In August 1819 he was tried 
fur inakind false, insolent, and infamou'^ 
charges against Lieutenant- Colonel 
Boyse, his cotnmanding officer. He Avas 
convicted and sentenced to receive 800 
lashes ; of these 325 were inflicted. Thus 
he was tried five times in two years, and 
sentenced altogether to receive 1,900 | 
lashes, of which 725 were inflicted. 

“ The fact of his having misbehaA'cd 
in the King's service was not knoAvn to 
the authorities in the Company’s service 
at the time of his enlistment.” 

Mr. Laurie said, that, in bis opinion, 
the proprietors ought to take the earliest 
opportunity to adopt some resolution, 
expressive of their feelings on this occa- 
sion . — (Heart hear!) Mr. Loch’s services 
in that Court, and his amiable and 
irreproachable character, must ensure for 
him the sympathies of everyone present; 
but, apart from that, they ought, injus- 
tice to themselves, to mark their sense of 
respect and concern for Mr. Loch, under 
the extraordinary circumstances of the 
case. The most satisfactory account of 
the state of Mr. Loch, which luid just 
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been read, must be gratifying to every 
proprietor, as it assured them that he 
would be soon able to resume his duties. 
They had all heard of the ferocious attack 
that had been made upon tlie deputy- 
chairman, and had since learned some 
particulars with which they were bcfoie 
unacquainted, of the habits and previous 
conduct of the person by whom tli.it 
attack had been made. After hearing 
that statement he could not come to the 
conclusion, that some persons perhaps 
might, that the man Kearney was mad. 
Although such persons might be actuated 
by benevolent feelings, yet he could not 
help condemning that morbid humanity 
which could induce them to come to such 
a conclusion. lie did not understand 
that species of humanity which was ex- 
ercised, not tow’ards those who were 
wronged, but towards those who had 
perpetrated wrong. With reference to 
the statement published in the news- 
papers, of which some complaint had 
)iroperly been made by the friends of the 
deputy- chairman, who were naturally 
anxious that the puhlie mind should be 
divibused on tlie subject, he would only 
remark, that the statement so published 
was that of the assassin himself; of course 
a gaibled one, and not entitled to any 
credence. He concluded by moving — 

“ Resolved— That this court take the earliest 
opportunity of congratulaiiiift John I.O(h, Esq., 
deputy ehairmHii, ou his provuientul esiapc from 
assassinatioM, and expressing their earnest hope 
fur his complete and speedy recovery." 

Mr. Marriott stated, witli reference to 
a point of order, whether this, being a 
nioiion of which no notice had been 
given, could be regularly put? No one 
could object t*» it ; on the contrary, all 
must rejoice that such a motion bad been 
made. At the same time, one conviction 
was fixed in his mind from the statements 
contained in the paper which had been 
read— namely, .that flogging had not the 
effect of changing men’s hearts. {Hear,) 
Mr. Twining said, it was not unusual 
at a quarterly general court to bring for- 
ward a motion without notice, especially 
where it applied to a matter of immediate 
and unexpected occurrence ; and this 
certainly was one of those cases, with re- 
ference to which it was most gratifying 
that the proposition was made sponta- 
neously, and without any previous notice. 
He had supposed that his worthy friend, 
who hud introduced the subject in so able 
a manner, would have ended with some 
proposition of that nature. As it was 
quite congenial with his worthy friend’s 
feelings, he would leave it to him to 
second the motion. He also could bear 
witness to the truth of every obi>ervation 
that had been uttered in the praise of 
Mr. Loch. A man of greater kindness, 
in listening to personal applications made 
to him, could not be found, (//car, hear !) 


His devotion to the interests of the East- 
India Company could’ not be exceeded. 
{Heavy hear !) And he was sure that the 
concern manifested on this occasion, on 
this awful occasion (for Mr. Loch's escape 
might be considered one of the most ex- 
traordinary and providential on record) — 
he was sure that the anxiety evinced for 
Mr. Loch’s safety was not greater within 
those walls than it was out of doors. 
(Henry hear!) 

Mr. Burnie said, the only object he 
hiwl in view was to elicit information. If 
the motion was in accordance with the 
feelings of the Court, nothing could be 
moic gratifying to him than to second it; 
and he returned his sincere thanks to the 
Court for tlie attention winch they had 
paid to him.— (f/cflr, hear !) 

Sir P. Lauiie was delighted that the 
Court had determined to express its feed- 
ings so soon He sincerely thanked the 
lion. Chairman for having laid before 
them the able statement which had l.eeii 
read, w hich clearly jiroved that Mr. Loeli 
had done that which was right. It would 
have the effect ol disabusing the public 
mind with respect to the statement made 
by Kearney, that he hail been ilbused. 
He did not know how the minds of indi- 
viduals were (•()n>tituted, who seemed to 
think, that because the father had com- 
muted a great crime, the son was, there- 
fore, woriliy ot their especial protection. 
Yet he had, that morning, seen a letter, 
signed “ A Spinster,” in a public paper, 
calling on that Court to come forward, 
and provide lor Kearney’s boy. Now, 
whatever might be done for the boy, be 
hoped it would be simply on account of 
his destitute state. But if persons came 
forward and said, because the father was 
an assassin, you must, tlicrefore, provide 
for the child, he never would listen to 
such a perversion of sense and reason. If 
a man, tired of his life, and having perpe- 
trated an atrocity like this, was to meet 
with sympathy and commiseration, be- 
cMiise he was fond ol his child — (and even 
the tiger was aitaelied to its young)— if 
such a notion weie to lay hold of the 
public mind, why, then, no person would 
be safe. He bad heard from the prisoner 
himself, an exposition of his feelings, for 
he bad claimed the bed in which lie Imd 
rested, when in prison twelve months be- 
lore, iind he was used to it. He seemed 
to think, because he was violent in his 
representations, that he ought to have 
been rewarded, A more determined, 
and, therefore, a more dangerous man 
than Kearney never existed. He trusted 
that this motion would be carried by ac- 
clamation. (Hear, hear /) ; and that the 
proprietors would not let it go forth to 
the world, that it was only necessary to 
become an assassin to have your family 
provided for. 
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The Chairman felt it to be his duty to 
say, that this motion, coming sponta> 
neuusly from the other side of the bar, 
would be most grateful to his hon. friend’s 
feelings. The expression of sentiment 
which had been displayed in the Court 
with reterence to his hon. friend’s cha- 
racter would not only be most satisfactory 
to him, but was extremoly acceptable to 
his colleagues (Hear, hear!)— not merely 
because tliey acted with him us public 
men — hut also because it was liberal and 
just. ( Hear, hear I) There was not, he 
could assure the Court, one word in the 
statement relative to the utdiappy crea- 
ture whose conduct had given rise to this 
motion, that was not founded on fact. 
He should submit this motion, when car- 
ried, to his hon. friend, whom he should 
see in the evening ; arnl he shouhl merely 
say, further, that such a motion, tor such 
a man, was alike honourable to the Court 
and to the individual. (Hear, hear /) 

The motion was then tvmied unani- 
mously. 

Sir P. Laurie moved, that the motion 
should be published in the morning and 
evening papers, whi<*h was agreed to. 

Col. Syhes suggested, that the detailed 
statement, which bad been read, relative 
to Kearney, should also be published. 

Mr. Lush was also of opinion, that a 
statement so gratifying, because it clearly 
exonerated the Company troin having acted 
unjustly to Kearney, should be published. 
It was not enough to satisly that Court 
only— it was necessary to disabuse the 
public mind on this subject; and the 
statement whicli the hon. ChHirinan had 
caused to ho read, would shew to the 
world at large that Kearney had no just 
cause of complaint. 

NAWAUB OF FEUOZKPJRE. 

Sir C. Forbes said, he now rose to 
bring forward the motion of which he had 
given notice, “ for intorma ion relative to 
the trial, conviction, and execution of 
Shumsoodeen Khan, N.iwaiib ot Feroite- 
pore, and the confiscation of his tenitory ” 
In taking this step, he could assure the 
court that he did not stand there to 
justify or to palliate the conduct of any 
person who had been guilty of, or who 
had alietted the commission of so foul 
a crime as murder; but he did stand 
there, for the purpose of maintaining the 
right of our native fellow subjects in India, 
to that measure of justice which was due 
to any person placed in such circum- 
stances as the Navvdui) had been. It was 
for the purpose of placing the public, 
both here and in India, right on this 
subject, that he now brought it under 
the notice of the court ; because it was a 
question that had excited a great and 
general sensation in India, and also, 
to a certain degree, in this country. It 


was for the purpose of satisfying himself, 
and those who felt as he did, as to the 
proceedings taken against the Nawaub, 
that he wished the matter to be inquired 
into. The hon. Chairman liad taken upon 
himself to state, that there could not be a 
doubt of the guilt of the Nawaub. He, 
however, might take the liberty of enter- 
taining such a doubt, although that was 
not the question. The question w'hs, ‘‘ liad 
the Nawaub a fair trial ?’’ and he must 
say, from all he had heard, that he 
could not conic to that conclusion. It 
had been stated by an hon. proprietor 
(Mr Fielder) that he W'hs perfeetly satis- 
fied of the guilt of the Nawaub ; and, on 
a former occasion, that hon, proprietor 
was disposed to enter into details, to 
shew how he came to that conclusion, 
llie hon. proprietor was called to older, 
on the ground that he was introducing a 
defence of the authuiities abroad, when no 
attack had been made on them. He 
found, however, that the hon. piuprietor 
was represented to have made a speech 
on the occasion alluded to, whicli, tiioiigli 
he was present during the whole discus- 
sion, he had not heard. (A lauyh.) If 
the hon. proprietor did make that speech, 
he must liavu been asleep, and he would 
leave it to the court to say, whether he 
was or was not asleep on that occasion. 
It was impossible that he could have al- 
lowed the bon. proprietor to make such 
a speech, without replying to it. He 
would, however, this day, give the hon. 
proprietor an opportuniiy of substan- 
tiating what was stated in his printed 
speech. If the hon. proprietor could 
substantiate it, then he would only say, 
that he should give no. further trouble to 
the court on the subject. But, trusting 
to the recollection ot those who were pie- 
sent at the last court, he would ask them, 
whether tiie hon. proprietor had made use 
of any sm h words as these;— “From allac- 
“ counts, it appeared that the proceedings, 
“trial, and verdict, at Delhi, were regular 
“and solemn, that the pioceedings atter- 
“ w'ards underwent a minute and full inves- 
“ ligation by the superior court of Allaha- 
“ bad, and therein regularly confirmed, and 
“ the whole matters were also fully investi- 
“ gated by the Supreme Court at Calcutta ; 
“ and by that court further confirmed and 
“ completely ratified. Looking, therefore, 
“ as this Court of Proprietors must, at all 
“ these circumstances, it could have no 
“ doubt whatever, that nothing could be 
“ more correct and just than the proceed- 
“ ings and verdict in question.” Now, what 
would the hon. proprietor say^-what would 
that court say— what would a British pub- 
lic say— when he told them that there had 
been so verdict in this case* -because there 
was no jury 9 The common acceptation 
of the word vwdict was, that a jury had 
decided. But, in this instance, ihejudg^ 
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was) also the jury —mAone man, not iwelvoy 
pronounced the decision, which led to 
the fiat of the Governor-general for the 
execution of the Nawaub. He again asked, 
what would the British public say to this? 
What would the natives of India say to it? 
I’or, let us not attempt to conceal Iroin 
ourselves, that this event has created a 
great sensation throughout the native 
society of India; and that it is calculated 
to excite feelings which cannot but be 
most dangerous in that country. He 
maintained, that there ought to l)e no 
concealment. If the affair were attempted 
to be concealed, it would have the worst 
possible effect. It ought to be probed to 
the bottom. If that which had been done 
was right, let it go forth to India that this 
country— that the British public— were sa- 
tisfied with the proceedings against the 
Nawaub— that they were convinced ot tlie 
justice of the course that had been adopted* 
That would strengthen their infivience, 
and support their power in Italia. But, 
if there were any doubts on this subject 
(as he niaintained there were), then it 
w'as the bounden and imperative duty 
of that court to silt the matter to the 
bottom; and, if any parties weic to 
blame, let them bear that blame. It 
might, perhaps, be said that any investiga- 
tion now eould do no good; but he, in 
reply to that observation, would say that 
it would do this good at least— it would 
make the government of India more cau- 
tious in future, and prevent similar 
proceedings. He had felt it necessary to 
say thus much in consequence of what 
had fallen from the hon. Chairman, and 
also with reference to what was supposed 
to have been said by the hon. pioprietor 
on the last court day— which had gone 
forth to the public, lie mu'-t now again 
observe, that he (juestioiicd the legality of 
the proceedings against the Nawaiifi ; he 
questioned the legality of the court by 
W'hich the Nawaub was tried; and he 
questioned the right of the Government 
of India to confiscate his territory and 
property. Not hut he believed that they 
assumed a right to do just what they 
pleased. He questioned also the means by 
which evidence was procured against the 
Nawaub, which, if he w'as not misinformed, 
were of the most extraordinary and un- 
justifiable nature. 

Mr. Fielder said, that if the hon. pro- 
prietor was allowed to detail one side of 
the question, he should insist upon his 
right to be heard on the other. He hoped 
the same degree of privilege would be 
granted to him as was extended to the 
lion, baronet. 

The Chairman,-—*^ As the hon. pro- 
prietor has interrupted the hon. baronet, 
1 would take the opportunity of submit- 
ting to the hon. baronet whether, under 
the circumstances which I have already 


stated to the court (namely, that I can 
give no informutiuu on the subject of this 
trial, as the papers are not before the 
Court of Directors, though they are in 
niy ow’u hands), whether it is necessary 
or proper for tlie hon. baronet or any 
other individual to go into the details of 
this question, and pronounce an opinion 
on it, when we have no papers before us? 
(Hear, heart) In consequence of the 
course taken by the bon. baronet, my 
hon. friend, IMr. Fielder, wishes also to 
go into the merits of the ease.” 

IMr Fielder.— ^ No 1 I merely W'ish to 
have the same liberty that is extended to 
the hon. baronet.” 

The Chairman.—"^ It will be a total 
loss of time. (JJearj hear t) 1 state can- 
didly, that if I had any information, 1 
w'ould willingly lay it before the court ; 
and, therefore, I again ask the hon. baro- 
net to postjionc the motion to a future 
day, when the papers are produced.” 

Sir C. Forbes. — With all po.ssihle res- 


pect for the hon. chairman, he must say, 
that he was not a little astonished at an 
observation which had fallen from him. 
It W'as not he (Sir C. Forbes) who set 
the example of pronouncing an opinion; 
but it was the bon. Chairman himself, 
who confessed he was in pos.session of 
the papers, that had declared an opi- 
nion. He wished also to be put in pos- 
ses‘«ion of those documents. It ought 
not to be suffered to go fortb. as the hon. 
Chairman had stated, that there was not 
a doubt of the guilt of the nawaub, 
without our know ing on w'liat foundation 
that opinion rested. So far from that 
statement satisfying him, be w’ould say, 
that he was of a different opinion ; and to 
enable him to uni\e at a just conclusion, 
he desiied to have those papers. He was 
replying simply to the alleged speech of 
the hon. projirietor. He was merely 
expressing his own opinion; and it he 
were mistaken, he should he glad to be 
proved so when the paju'is were before 
the court. As to the untuitiinale occur- 
rence, although it took place so long 
ago as tw'O years, it appeared tiiat it 
was only now about to be brought under 
the consideration of the court. Yet it 
struck him as being a matter of great 
importance to the wellure of India, and 
which ought to have l»een immediately 
taken up. He asked the hon. Cliairman, 
therefore, when the time was likely to 
arrive when he would be enabled to state 
the result of the inqtiiry ? When it was 
probable he would be in a condition to 
lay before the court the informatidn 
which he (Sir C. Forbes) called or, 
was that information to be domed ? If it 
were to be denied, he should like to 
know on what grounds? There might 
be circumstances, for aught he knew, 
that rendered it desirable, in the opi- 
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nions of some, not to produce the infor- 
mation required ^ and therefore the hon. 
chairman wished him, on that account, 
he supposed, to drop the subject alto* 
gether. 

The Chairman . — “ Abandon it.” 

Sir C. Forbes could assure the hon. 
chairman that he would not abandon it, 
unless the hon. chairman could satisfy 
him of that of which the hon. chair- 
man appeared to be himself satisfied, 
namely, of the guilt of the nawaub, and 
of the legality and propriety* of all the 
proceedings in his case, as well as of the 
right which the government assumed to 
confiscate his territory. When he was 
satisfied on these points, he wotdd aban- 
don the subject, but not before. If he 
were not tully satisfied, he would adhere 
to his determination to have this mat- 
ter sifted to the bottom. He should 
feel it his duty to the natives of India to 
do so; and he trusted that the Court of 
Proprietors would support him. Hav- 
ing said thus much, in consequence of 
the Interruption, he was just coming to a 
point, to which he would briefly refer. 
He would tell the hon. proprietor who 
so highly approved of these proceedings, 
that it was not prudent to attempt to 
throw dust in the eyes of the natives 
of India on this subject. They were as 
competent as the hon. proprietor or as 
the hon. chairman to judge of these pro- 
ceedings ; and if concealment wore at- 
tempted, still the facts would be whis- 
pered from one end of India to the other. 
Let them not think, that by blinking the 
question in this way, they would secure 
the ulfections of the Indian population. 
He would again say, “ If there be any 
doubt, let it be brought to the test; if 
there be any thing wrong, let it be con- 
demned.” He saw, however, there was 
an indisposition, at present, to enter into 
the details of the subject, and he should, 
therefore, postpone his motion to the 
next general court, unless it were at- 
tempted to prolong the discussion. In 
tliat case, he certainly should resume his 
argument. 

Mr. Fielder hoped that the court wouhl 
permit him to make a few observations, 
in consequence of what had fallen from 
the hon. baronet. 

Tbe Chairman,— * There is no motion 
before the Court of Proprietors, and there- 
fore there can be no discussion. The 
motion is put off till the next general 
court, when the whole question will be 
debated. There can be no use in enter- 
ing into debate now, since we can come 
to no conclusion.” 

Mr. Fielder said, he did not mean tO 
force a debate ; but as an attack was 
marie upon him before the court, he ap- 
pealed to them, whether it was not neces- 
sary, whether it was not fair, tliat he 


should be allowed to make a few observa- 
tions in reply. If the hon. chairman 
thought that it was not necessary, he 
would sit down without saying another 
word. He thought, however, that in 
justice to bis own feelings, he ought to he 
allowed to say something in his defence. 
He certainly did come forward at the lust 
General Court, and when he was going 
into some of the merits of this case, he 
was told that he was out of order. Now, 
he conceived that the hon. baronet him- 
self was out of order in Hlluding to that 
occurrence. But was it surprising that 
he should express his opinion on that 
occasion, when the tribunals of justice 
were openly rebuked ? When it was sent 
forth to the wor]d, that the court before 
which the nawaub was tried was noc 
legally constituted? Were they to be 
told, after seven months had been occu- 
pied in inquiring into the circumstimces-— 
alter fifty-one witnesses had been e.\a. 
mined— after a long and careful trial— 
after a recorded verdict— after a farther 
consideration of the case by the superior 
court at Allahabad — 

Sir C. Forbes.—** I see I must go on. 
I was perfectly right. I knew the hon. 
proprietor would proceed.” 

The Chairman.—** My hon. friend is 
now going into the merits of the case. In 
iny opinion he was not attacked by the 
hon. baronet, who, however, after what I 
addressed to him, certainly made a longer 
speech than I expected I wish, how- 
ever, that my hon. friend would reserve 
his observations for the next court-day.” 

Mr. Fielder . — “ I shall take up no 
farther time. I shall only say, that no 
person can doubt the honour and purity 
of the motives which actuate tlie hon. 
baronet in bringing this subject forward. 
Ihete is not in the court a more humane 
or benevolent man, or one more anxious 
for the welfare of the people of India.” 

Sir C. Forbes thanked the hon. pro- 
prietor for his good opinion, and should 
be happy if he deserved it. 

An Hon. Proprietor here proceeded to 
make a remark on what had tallen from 
Sir C. Forbes, when 

Mr. Wigram rose to order. He put it 
to tbe lion, proprietor, whether it would 
not be extremely inconvenient to renew a 
discussion which the hon. baronet had 
postponed. If he went on, so would the 
hon baronet ; and thus they would have 
a premature and partial discussion, that 
could produce no useful result. 

8T. HELENA CIVIL SERVANTS. 

Mr. Weeding rose, pursuant to notice, to 
call the attention of the Court to the situa- 
tion of the civil servants lately employed by 
the Company on tbe island of St. Helena; 
and requested, before he proceeded with 
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his motion., that the memorial of these 
gentlemen should be read. 

The memorial was then read. The 
memoriMli'.ts complained of the great iii- 
inry they liad su'itaitJed, in consequence 
of the cession of the Island of St. Helena 
to the Crown. The retiring allowances 
pranted to them by his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment they considered to he dispro])or- 
tionately small ; and they prayed that 
compensation might be awarded to them 
on the same principle, and to the same 
extent, as the Corai)imy had granted com- 
pensation to the orticers of the home- 
establishment. 

Mr. Weeding said, he had thought it 
necessary to cause the memorial to be 
read, because, otherwise, gentlemen 
would not be in possession of the facts of 
the case, as set forth at length by the 
memoralists. It was, in his opiinon, a 
case of very great hardship, and well de- 
served the attention of the Court. The 
Island of St. Ilelcnawas in the possesion 
of the Company for a century and a half, 
lly them it had been used for commer- 
cial purposes; and there, those gen- 
tlemen, whose memorial was now betore 
the Court, and who were thirteen in 
number, served the Company taitblnlly 
from periods, varying from thirteen years 
to upwards of forty. They consisted of se- 
nior merchants, junior merchants, factors, 
&c., and they enjoyed salaries from .i’320 
a- year up to £1 ,000. In 18.JJ), the Com- 
pany thought it necessary to enter into a 
compromise with the Government, and 
wholly to change the system on which 
they had so long acted. Instead of con- 
tinuing to he a commercial body, the 
Company became rulers of India only. 
In the course of these proceedings it was 
thought fit that the Maud of St. Helena, 
with all its forts, factories, stores, and 
piopcrty, should he given up to the 
Crown. The first intimation they receiv- 
ed of this, was. when the hill for effect- 
ing an alteration in tlie management of 
the affairs of India was introduced to 
Parliament, by Mr. C. Grant, in June 
18.33. By tliat bill, St- Helena, its forts, 
factories, &c. were not vested in the 
Company as all the other assets were, 
but were ve^-ted in hi.s Majesty, his heirs 
and successors for ever. In the July fol- 
lowing, a clause was introduced by Mr. 
C. Grant, by which the Company were 
obliged to provide, not only for the redu- 
ced civil servants of China, but for the 
reduced civil servants of St. Helena also. 
That clause, which was afterwards altered, 
so as to exclude the civil servants of St. 
Helena, wliose retiring allowances were 
to be provided for by the Government, 
was, in his opinion, highly honourable to 
the just and benevolent feeling of the then 
l^resident of the Board of Control. The 
clause^ which enabled the Company to 


avail itself in India of the services of those 
who had been its servants in St. Helena, 
was highly creditable to the Right Hon. 
the President of the Hoard of ’Trade, by 
whom it bad been introduced ; and what 
he (Mr. Weeding) now claimed of the 
Company, was, that as it had not availed 
it.seIfof the services of those servants who 
were employed at St. Helena, by trans- 
ferring them to situations in India, it 
should now make them some compensa- 
tion for the losses they had sustained, by 
the transfer of St. Helena to the Govern- 
ment. It was admitted by Mr. Grant, 
that as the island had been transferred to 
the Government, the Government should 
provide for, or give some retiring allow- 
ance to the servants of the Company who 
had been employed there ; hut the Com* 
pany had permission to employ them 
elsewhere, and as it had not availed itself 
of that permission, he repeated, that it 
now ought to make them that full com- 
pensation which the Government had 
neglected to do. What, let him ask, was 
one of the grounds on which the Com- 
pany had claimed to retain possession of 
the whole of the commercial assets? — 
Was it not— that it might he enabled to 
make piovision for all outstanding com- 
mercial obligations? And was not ano- 
ther main ground of that claim— that the 
Company should be enabled to make a 
suitable provision for its servants, who 
would otherwise he great losers, to the 
ruin of many, by the change which was 
about to take place ? Both those grounds 
were urged on the part of the Company 
in the correspondence with the Board of 
Control, on the 27th February, 1833. 
He contended, then, that as the Com- 
pany’s servants in St. Helena had been 
transferred to the Government, which did 
not require their services, and which had 
not made an adequate provision for them, 
the Company itself was hound to make 
the provision for them, equal to that which 
it had awarded to its other civil and mili- 
tary servants, whose services it no longer 
required. This was the view taken of 
the question by tlic Directors, in their 
communications with Mr. C. Grant, ra 
Marcli 1833, when it was proposed, that 
the Company should make over to the 
Government its commercial assets, and 
with them the claims for compensation 
of its servants, who were to be displaced 
by the pending arrangements ; the Direc- 
tors replied, that the proprietors would 
have very great objections to transfer to 
others the rewarding of ^hose 
been in their employment, and of whose 
services they had been the wdnesses, and 
were the most competent, judges. Un 
tot occ'iion the Court of Duettore MIy 
recognised the principle for which he nw 
coiitoidcd— namely, tinrt they did not 
Sink it right U) leave to other, the re. 
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wtrding those servants, of whose claims 
none but the Company could be compe> 
tent judges. This principle was fully ad- 
mitted by Mr. Grant hIso* when he re- 
cognised the desire of the Company to 
apportion the rewards or compensation 
due to its own servants, and expressed 
his wish to co-operate with that desire. 
'I’he same principle was also recognised 
in the grant of the pension to Sir John 
Campbell, the late envoy of the Company 
to the court of Persia. That embassy 
had been transferred to the Government, 
hut the Company thouglit itself bound to 
make compensation to its envoy for the 
loss which he had sustained by tile change. 
What was the principle recognised by the 
Company, in I8‘i3, as to the compensa- 
tion due to their servants, who it was 
admitted would he tlirown out of employ- 
ment. not by any fault of their own, but 
by the arrangement made with the Go- 
vernment ? It was, that* all who had 
served ten years, should be entitled to 
compensation equal to two-thirds of the 
income they possessed at the time of the 
new arrangement— but tliat income was 
to be increased to those who had been a 
longer time in the Company’s service. 
That, he admitted, was a fair scale of 
compensation ; but what had been the 
scale with respect to the Company’s ser- 
vants at St. Ilelena? There were two 
members of council who had £1,600 a 
year; the Government gave £1,000 to one, 
and £900 to another. To the four senior 
merchants who had £1,000 a year each, 
Government gave £600 to one, and £500 
each to the others. To the junior mer- 
chants who had had £700, £600, and 
£500 a year, the Government gave £200 
a year each. The factors, who had a fair 
salary before, got only £90 a year, and 
the writers, who had had £.320, got no 
more than £100 each as retired allow- 
ance. This was a miserable allowance to 
those parties. The Government had made 
a mistake in this allowance. Ic hud lost 
sight of the principle of the act, the 55th 
of Geo. the 3d, which gave superannua- 
tions on a much larger scale ; for instance, 
those who had served above ten and less 
than twenty years got half the salary they 
had at retiring, and those who were above 
twenty years got two- thirds. Many of 
the oncers employed at 8t. Helena had 
served that period of time for which the 
Company had given two-thirds of their 
salaries as compensation. He would not 
detain the Court farther. He hoped he 
had said enough to induce the Court to 
act in this case on the same principle on 
which it had acted on former occasions. 
It might be said that the island of St. 
Helena having been surrendered to the 
crown, the Company could not interfere 
in the compensation to its servants in that 
island, but he would contend that the 


Government, having had the advantage of 
the surrender of the island, was bound to 
make provision for the servants 'of the 
Company employed in it, and if it failed 
in making that provision, the Company 
was bound to make it. He cared not 
whether the compensation was made from 
the Crown or from the Company. It 
ought to be made from one or the other, 
and on the principle of 

qutfacit per atiumfacit per »e, 

the Company was bound to make pro- 
vision for those servant*, for whom, 
having been handed over to the Govern- 
ment, no adequate provision had been 
made. It might he said that the Com- 
pany having given over the island to the 
Government, with all its civil servants, 
could not now interfere to obtain for those 
servants a larger allowance than that 
which the Government had given. To 
this he would reply, that the servants so 
employed, had eonfiilence in the Compatiy 
that justice would be done to them, and 
if that justice were not done by the Go- 
vernment to which they were transferred, 
they had a right to expect it from the 
Company. He would now move ‘ that 
this Court recommends to the Court of 
Directors ” (he would ratlicr leave it to 
the consideration of the Court of Direc- 
tors, as there were some little ditheulties 
nhich that Court alone could get over.) 

to institute an inquiry into the circum- 
stances of the late civil servants of the 
Company on the island of St. Helena, 
who were discharged in consequence of 
an arrangement made with his Majesty’s 
government, and that compensation may 
be awarded to them, to the same extent 
and on the same pi inciple as compensa- 
tion has been granted to the Company’s 
commercial servants on the home esta- 
blishment.” 

Mr Biowic, in seconding the motion, 
s.'tid, that from his knowledge of the ser- 
vants of the Company at St. Helena, he 
could hear witness that they were mo.«it 
deserving of that compensation which the 
motion of the hon. proprietor now soimht 
for them. lie thought they were as much 
entitled to receive two- thirds of their for- 
mer salaries as any other class of public 
servants in the employment of the Com- 
pany. If they had not a claim directly 
on the Company itself; they had at least a 
claim on its good offices on their behalf, 
and it was only by the powerful aid of thi.s 
Court that they could hope to have justice 
done to them by the Government. Seve- 
ral of those officers who had served the 
Company faithfully for many years at St. 
Helena, and who had lived respectably on 
the income derived from their situations, 
were now in London, some with families, 
trying to subsist on allowances of £150^ 
£100, and some even as low as £00 a 
year. It was understood at the time that 
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St. Helena ^was surrendered to Govern- 
ment, that provision would be made 
those servants of the Company, but it 
could hardly be expected that Government 
could have that kindred teeliiif? for the 
Company’s servants which the Company 
itself could have, who knew the nature 
and extent of their services. He repeated, 
therefore, that he saw no chance ol having 
justice done to them unless the Company 
Interfered on their hehalt. All they axked 
was, that they should he allowed, as re- 
tiring pension, tw'o-thirds of the income 
which they had derived from the Company. 
—It had been w'ell observed by the lion. 
])roprietor who brought forward the mo- 
tion, that those individuals had been dis- 
charged not by any act of their own, hut 
ill consequence ot an arrangement between 
the Company and tlie Government, to 
which they w'ere no parties. Whether 
the Government derived any profit from 
tliat arrangement or not. made no part of 
the question. The individuals to whom 
the motion alluded, were as much entitled 
to compensation— to full compensation, 
on the same scale as all the other servants 
of the Company— in the one case as in 
the other. On the score of justice, there- 
fore, as well as on that of humanity, the 
Company was hound to interfere on be- 
half of those individuals who had hitherto 
been most unjustly treated. On these 
grounds he most cordially seconded the 
motion of the hon. proprietor. 

Mr, Fielder said, that the island of St. 
Helena had been ceded to Government 
by the Company, with its rights, privi- 
leges, ami immunities ; and he would con- 
tend that the Government was as much 
hound to provide for the civil and military 
servants thus transferred to it, as the 
Company was bound to provide for those 
excluded ofliccrs of their own who had 
been injured by the robbery of their com- 
mercial charter. So/we expressions of 
dissent.)’— VU W'ould repeat that the 
Company hud been roblied of its charter. 
The amount of compeiisKtIon must come 
out of the pockets of the Government, 
and on no account whatever out of the 
revenues of India; those individuals to 
whom so imieh injustice had been done, 
W'ere entitled to have their losses repaired 
at the expense of England at large, who 
had been been benefited hv the opening 
of the trade of India at the expense of 
the East- India Company. 

Sir C. Forbes said he would support 
the motion, and he hoped the Court of 
Directora w'ould use its influence and 
press the subject on tlie attention of Go- 
vernment, in order to induce it to do jus- 
tice to those meritorious hut much-injured 
individuals— ’the whole sum claimed us 
additional compensation would not exceed 
£2 OCO a-year, and he thought that was 
nothing to be made a matter ot dispute ai 
jtsmt, Joujrti. N.S* Vol.S2« Mo.88. 


regarded its amount; but even if the 
amount were ten times more, it should 
not binder the Government or the Com- 
pany from doing justice to those parties. 
He did hope, therefore, that whether this 
motion were carried or not, the directors 
w'ould interest themselves in forwarding 
the claims of those deserving individuals. 

Mr. Weeding said, that whatever might 
be the opinions of the hon. proprietor 
(Mr. Fielder) as to the motion before the 
court, he did not think he was justified 
in the use of the term robbery as applied 
to the removal of the Company’s com- 
mercial charter— whetlier that was for 
good or for bail, the Court of Proprietors 
hiul agreed to it, after a debate which had 
lastid seven days; and on the question 
being put to the ballot it was carried by a 
majority of the proprietors in the propor- 
tion of eight to one. It was not, there- 
fore, deferential to that court to call that 
a robbery, to w hieh it had formerly given 
its assent. He had voted for the propo- 
sition but he was nut a robber, and did not 
wish to be so designated. He would re- 
peat w'hut he had before said, that the 
control o\er the commercial assets of 
the Company was allowed to remain with 
it in order that it might be enabled to 
compensate all of its servants who should 
lose by the change. This principle had 
been liilly recognised by the hon. director 
(Mr. Wigram), who was deputy-chairman 
at tliat time. He hoped the hon. pro- 
prietor (Mr Fielder), would not persist 
in calling the change made with respect 
to the Company a robbery. 

Mr. Fielder thought that tlie term had 
not been improperly apfilied. It w'as true 
that the majority of the proprietors 
present, a few' out of several thousands, 
had given tlieir assent — hut that was done 
to prevent their being placed in a worse 
situation. 

Mr. HWiwy— tlieii the hon. proprietor 
admitted that the Company had gained 
something by tliis alleged robbery. 

Mr. Fielder admitted that they had; 
hut not near so much as they were en- 
titled to. 

Sir C. Forbes said that whatever might 
he the result of that change it had not 
been unanimously a.ssented to: and he 
thanked God that he was one of the glo- 
rious minoritv on the occasion. 

The Chairman said that this question 
W'as not new to the court. It had already 
been brought under the consideration of 
the Court of Directors, and he had before 
intimated to the hoii. proprietor, that the 
Island of St. Helena had not been handed 
over to Government by the Company, 
but that the Parliament had thought 
proper to take it from the Company and 
vest it in the Government. It had been 
so taken with all the rights and privilege! 
which th,i Company had enjoyed. And 
0 ) 
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M'ith it had been transferred also the civil 
servants, for whom the Government had 
undertaken to make a provision. The 
case of the servants employed in the 
Island of St Helena was not at all nna< 
logons with that of the servants of the 
Company in China, who had been trans- 
ferred to the Company’s service in India. 
There was this material difference be- 
tween them, that the servants of the 
Company in China, had no claim whatever 
to compensation on the Government of 
England: — their only claim was on the 
Company, and if the Company had not 
provided for them hy transferring them 
to employments in India, it would have 
been iKiund to have given them full com- 
pensation. That, however, was not the 
case with the servants in St. Helena, who 
had a claim upon the Government, as the 
Government had undertaken to provide 
for them. It was true that a clau>.e had 
been inserted in the bill, by which the 
Company had been permitted to employ 
the servants on the esl.dilishment of St. 
Helena in India, if they thought proper; 
hut this was an attempt on the part of 
his Majesty’s government to shift the 
burthen ot providing for those servants 
from itself to the Company. The clause 
was merely permissive, but the Company 
did not and could not avail itself of it. 
He sincerely felt for the situation of those 
parties, and as tar as an individual could 
go he was dispo>.ed to do all in his power 
to assist them, by urging their claims on 
the attention of the Government ; but he 
thought it would he injustice to India 
to pay out of its revenues compensation 
to those whom the Government luul un- 
dertaken to provide, for on the ground 
that tlie Government had not done its 
duty. He understood the hon. proprietor 
to mean hy Ins motion that the Govern- 
ment failing in the duty which it had 
unrlertaken towards those servants, hy 
giving them full compensation, the Com- 
pany was bound to make up the difference 
between the cornpemsution which Go- 
vernment allowed and that which the 
Company had given to its own oHicers 
who had lost hy the recent change. Now 
to that proposition he could never con- 
sent. But if those individuals would pre- 
sent a memorial to the Court of Directors, 
calling its attention to their situation, 
lie would submit it to the consideration 
of his colleagues and the attention of the 
Government would be called to it. This, 
however, would not he done as a matter 
of right for those individuals; — hut from 
the consideration that they had been for 
a long time taithful .servants of the Com- 
pany— that their case was one of much 
hardship, and that justice ought to be done 
to them. But acting there on his oath, 
he himself could not coilsent to charge the 
revenue of Imtia ilvith a single shilling for 


the payment of those whom it was the 
duty of the Government to frovide for. 
Under these circumstances he did hope 
that the hon. proprietor would withdraw 
his motion, and allow the subject to be 
brought before the Court of Directors in 
the manner in which he had suggested. 
He gave his hon. friend (Mr. Weeding) 
full credit for the humane and benevolent 
motives which induced him to bring the 
subject under the consideration of the 
Court, hut he thought that his hon. friend 
would forward his own ohje(*t much better 
by acting on the hint he had just given. 

Mr. Wigrnm trusted that the hon. 
propiietor would take the advice which 
had been just given by the chair. He 
had reason to ho])e that the Goveniment, 
when the matter was pressed on their 
attention, would at length be induced to 
do justice to those seivants of the Com- 
pany. Let it recollected, that the 
Crown had taken the island of St, Helena, 
not for commercial but political purposes ; 
and let it also he borne in mind, that when 
the isl.'ind was in possession of the Com- 
pany, its establisliment was supported, 
not hy the Company's commercial assets, 
but was a charge on the government of 
India, so when this government took pos- 
.session ol the island, it was with the clear 
understanding that it should take all the 
.servants of the Company, and if it had no 
longer occasion for their services, should 
make provision for them. If the Govern- 
ment did not do f justice to them, by 
strictly lulfilling the engagements which 
it liad undertaken, he w'as willing to go 
every length, as an individual, as a rnein* 
ber of the Court of Directors, to urge the 
matter on its attention ; but he could not 
concur in the proposition that the Com- 
pany should be called on to make good 
the deficiency of compensation allowed 
by the Government. He did hope, under 
these circumstances, that the hon, pro- 
prietor wouldsee the expediency of tollow- 
ing tlie advice given from the chair, and 
of withdrawing his motion. 

Mr. Weeding felt a dilticulty in with- 
drawing the motion, after what had fdlen 
from the chair, that the Company should 
not make good any deficiency in the com- 
pensation allowed hy the Government ; at 
the same time, he felt that from the ob- 
jections urged he must eventually with- 
draw it, hut he would beg to ask the 
Court, and particularly that portion of it 
within the bar, whether the island of St. 
Helena had not been of great importance 
in a commercial point of vieW, as a ren- 
dezvous for its shipping, long before the 
Company had any political functions. It 
was a station for its vessels, where they 
could rest secure from any attack of an 
enemy; the Company had given value 
for it on its coming into their possession, 
and for many years it had been of impor- 
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tatice to t}i|^ in a commercial, aa well 
as a politic * point of view. When it was 
said that the servants of the Company 
had now no claim on it but on the 
Government, he would ask, was it not a 
part of the compromise entered into with 
Government, that the island should be 
given up ; would the Company keep it 
now, even if they could ? He was sure 
they w^ould not spend Jl‘80,000 or £90,000 
a year on it, because it was no lunger 
worth it, in a commercial or a political 
jioitit of view. It was true, that that sum 
jiad been charged upon the revenue of 
India for many years past; but the profits 
of the Company hud been lessened in 
proportion to the amount so expended. 
The island, he must repeat, had been of 
great commercial importance to the Com- 
pany; and it could not now. with iu^tice, 
lie said, that the servants so long employed 
on it had not a fair claim on tlie Com- 
pany. Under all the circumstances, he 
would consent to uithdiavv his motion, 
and endeavour to persuade those indivi- 
duals whose cause he advocated, to take 
the course which had been suggested by 
the hori. chairman. 

The motion was then witiidrawn. 

TAX ON IDOLATRY IN INDIA. 

Mr. Poynder wished to put a question 
to the Chairman. He believed that a 
despatch had been sent to the government 
of India, relating to the cessation of a tax 
on idolatrous worship in that country, 
which despatch was forwarded in conse- 
quence of a resolution ot that court of the 
Silst of Decemlicr last. Now, assuming 
that that despatch had been sent, lie 
wished to know if tfie lion, cliairmaii 
would have any objection to lay a copy of 
that despatch, for the in.spectioii ui the 
proprietors, before the next court. 

The Chairman said, the hoii. proprie- 
tor was right in as'^uming that the de- 
spatch he alluded to had lieen forwarded 
to the government of India, on the subject 
ot ta.xation of idolatrous worship; and he 
had no objection whate\er to it.>, produc- 
tion. He was alw'ays willing to give every 
information required by the piopiietor.s, 
which he could do consistent with hU 
duty. 

Mr. Poynder would beg next to ask, 
whether the Court of Directors had re- 
ceived any official account of the memo- 
»ittl which had been presented to Sir 
Frederick Adam the governor of Madras, 
and signed by nearly all the official per- 
SUI 1 .S in that presidency ; amongst others, 
hy thirteen chaplains, thirty-seven rais- 
Hoiiaries, and one hundred and fifty-two 
tnililary officers. The object ol it was 
llutt all official persons in India might be 
excused from attending the religious cere- 
jnonies of the natives. I’lie memorial 
had been forwarded to Sir Frederick 
Adam by tlie bishop of Madras, and was 


accompanied by a strong recommendation 
of its prayer by that right reverend pre- 
late. 

The Chairman . — “ We have received 
no official intelligence of the matter to 
which the bon proprietor has alluded.” 

Mr. Poynder . — ” And of course I may 
assume that the hon. gentleman has not 
had intelligence of the answer given to 
that memorial.” 

The Chairman . — “ None.” 

AFPEALS FROM THE JUDICIAL COURT! 

IN INDIA TO THE PRIVY COUNCIL. 

Sir C Forbes wished to call the atten- 
tion of rhe Court to the present practice 
with respect to appeals sent from India 
to the Judicial Committee of the Privy 
Council. According to the present prac- 
tice, the Com|)aiiy w'as hound, in those 
cases where appellants or respondents had 
not put in appearances fur themselves, to 
enter such appearance for them, and to 
piovide counsel and agents for carrying 
on the caii'-es. This the Company was 
ouliged to do, whether it was interested or 
not ; and even in cases where the Com- 
pany was either a party to, or interested 
in the case, in one way or the other, 
it was obliged to provide counsel and 
agents lor the opposite side. Now when 
they had heard the hon. Chairman state 
that, acting on liis oath, he could not 
consent to ehargo the revenue of India 
with one single shilling, unless it was 
absolutely necessary, what would tlie 
('oiirc $.iy to an cxjienditure of £50,000, 
in thi.s way, notone shilling ol which would 
ever he got back, except the .small sum 
whicli the appellants wiTe obliged to 
deposit in India, on lodging the appeal? 
As an iilu'>tratiun of this bad sy!>tem, he 
might inentiun the CH.se ola iiiuii in India 
who owed Its. C 000 of rent to the Go* 
i'ernnient but wlio hud a property worth 
Rs. 70,000 a year. Notwitlisrandirig that 
the revenue collectnr had reported the sol- 
vency ot the man, his properly was sold lpy 
order of the Board of Kevemie, und pro- 
duced not more Uian Rs. 96,000 1 The 
man brought his action in the Zillali Court, 
and got a judgment, wliich was alter wards 
reversed hy the court ot Siidder .'\daw lut; 
and from that decision an appeal was made 
to the King in Coiineil. Tins wa.s as tar 
back as 1812. After it had been five years 
belore the courts in India, it was sent to 
the Privy Council in 1817 : and it vi’as 
only the other day that the case was de- 
cided against him, alter twenty-five years 
litigation. The poor man w'ho had sent 
the appeal was ruined, and had not the 
memts of prosecuting it, and the Company 
was obliged to do so for him. Now of the 
money thus expended the Company would 
never get back a single shilling, because the 
man had it not to give. Here then, lie 
would observe, a charge was made upon the 
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revenue of India which it ought not to be 
called on to bear. The Company, he 
contended, should pause before it con- 
sented to become security for the ex- 
penses of appellants and respondents. 
It was easy for the Privy Council to call 
on the Company to enter into those 
securities, because the Government well 
knew that the Company had the means 
of paying the expenses. But why, he 
asked, should it be called on to pay the 
expenses of causes in which it w<is not 
interested, and still less why should it be 
called upon to conduct the api>eal8 of 
other parties where itself was one pjirty 
in the cause, independently of the objec- 
tion in principle to such a course of pro- 
ceeding ? The object of the motion with 
which he should conclude was, to get a 
list of all the appeals sent from India, as 
well those which had been decided as 
those now pending, in which the Com- 
pany had been obliged to pay for the 
expenses of counsel or agents on one side 
or the other, or both. There was also a 
most important document connected with 
this subject, for which he intended to 
move. It was a copy of an amendment 
moved by one of the ablest men in the 
Direction of the Company (Mr. St. George 
Tucker) to a letter sent from the Company 
to the Board of Control, in 1828 ; which 
was seconded by the present Deputy- 
chairman, Mr. Loch. In that able docu- 
ment it was proposed to call on the Go- 
vernment of India to make regulations fur 
the management of those appeals, so as not 
to allow the expense of them to fall on 
the Company, and at the same time to 
secure justice to the suitors. He trusted 
that there would be no objection to the 
production of that paper. He had heard 
that the sum expended in that way by the 
Company was enormous, but he was glad 
to find it was less than had liecn reported ; 
but whatever it wa.s, it would fall on the 
revenues of India, and when on that very 
day the Directors ob|jected to an additional 
compensation to some of its own deserving 
officers of St. Helena, which would not 
be more than 4:2.000 a-year during the 
lives of those officers, he could see no 
grounds why such a large expenditure as 
these appeals involved should be cast on 
the people of India without an attempt 
to avoid it. {Hear, hear /) He would 
now move that there be laid before the 
Court a return of all tlie appeals brought 
from the Courts of India before the Judi- 
cial Committee of the Privy Council, 
which had been decided, or were still 
pending, in which the Company was 
interested, either as appellants or respon- 
dents. 

Mr. Wigram suggested that the hon. 
baronet should add the words *' or other- 
wise,** for in some cases the Company was 
interested, although it did not appear as 
appellant or respondent. 


Sir C. Forbes had no objection to the 
addition of these words ; whaf he wanted 
was, to have all the cases in which the 
Company had been obliged to employ 
counsel and agents on either side. 

The motion having been put, 

Mr. Weeding rose to second it. He 
observed that, in a country where the 
liberty of action was recognised by the 
principles of the constitution, be had no 
objection that any individual who should 
consider himself damnified by the decision 
of the courts in India, should be allowed 
to make his appeal to the King in council 
here; but he sftw no reason why the East- 
India Company should be called upon to 
make itself a party to such appeals, or to 
enter appearances, or to pay expenses ori 
either side. If this oliligation was laid 
upon the Company by any construction 
of a clause in an art of parliament, it wav 
high time that the law should be altered, 
and the Company exonerated from that 
obligation. He knew it was said that the 
Company was bound to take this course 
by a clause in an act ol‘ parliament, but he 
would repeat, that just ice required that 
that aet should be amended, so as to re- 
move that clause. 

The motion was then put from the 
chair, and carried. 

Sir Charles Forbes said he would now 
move for a copy of a proposed amend- 
ment by Mr. St. George Tucker in Ja- 
nuary 1828, to a motion on the subject of 
the Court of Sudder Adawlut. 

, Mr. Bumie seconded the motion. 

Mr. Fielder said that be had a great 
olgection to any unnecessary expenditure 
which would fall on the revenue of India, 
but he would rather the Company should 
pay £20,000 a year for their appeals, than 
that it should go out to India that justice 
had been refused in any single instance of 
an appeal to the Judicial Committee of the 
Privy Council ; but it would he so con- 
sidered if the means of carrying on the 
appeal were not supplied. He hojied 
that the law officers who had been em- 
ployed on those occasions would he able 
to satisfy the Court tlait what bad been 
done with respect to them had been done 
properly. 

Sir C. Forbes hoped he was not under- 
stood a.slmving said one word again.st the 
persons conducting those appeals on either 
side. lie certainly hud not made any 
complaint whatever on that head; but 
what he complained of was, that the Com- 
pany should be forced to appoint parties 
as counsel and agents in conducting ap- 
peals, even in cases where their own in- 
terests were concerned, the parties so 
employed being opposed to those inte- 
rests. He did not blame the Court of 
Directors for this, because he knew they 
could not help it ; it was under the au- 
thority of an act of parliament. 
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The Chairman thought that it would 
be improper to give the document to 
which the bon. proprietor alluded, as it 
would only he a partial statement, where- 
as, if any were to he given, the whole of 
the case ought to be laid before the Court. 
The hon. lluronet had not given him 
notice of his intention to move for this 
document, he therefore had not read the 
papers alluded to, and could not say they 
were such as miglit he submitted to the 
Court or not. He did not say, that when 
he should have read them, he should op- 
pose the motion, hut he ought to he al. 
lowed time to examine them and consult 
his brother Directors whether or not the 
docmnerits ought to be given ; he would 
therefore suggest to the lion. Baronet to 
postpone his motion for the present, and 
let it stand as a notice for the next Court. 

Sir C. Forbes said that the paper was 
not a private, but a public document, and 
if he delayed his motion till the next 
Court, much time would he lost. If, 
however, the hon. Chairman would fol- 
low up the object which he (Sir C. 
h'orbes) had in view, and would pro<lnce 
the document by the next Courr, if he 
saw no objection to it, he would be wil- 
ling to withdraw his motion. 

Mr. Wigrom would suggest to the 
bon. Barouet to allow his motion to 
sfatid as a notice for the next Court. lie 
was opposed to the late bill affoetmg the 
Company, but that bill was now the law 
of the land, and he would not be a paity 
to the pioduction of any papers i mended 
to cast an Imputation on it. He himself 
had moved for some documents on the 
subject on a former occasion, hut there 
was a great difference in the circumstances 
under which he had done so, and those 
tinder which the hon. Baronet now made 
his motion. He again repeated Ids sug- 
gestion to the hon. Baronet, to let the 
motion stand as a notice for the next 
Court. 

Mr. Weeding said that he saw no ob- 
jection to the motion ; hut if there existed 
any at present, he did not see why it 
should not he allowed to pass, subject to 
the consideration of the Court of Direc- 
tors. If, on such consiilerarion, it was 
found that any substantial olijection ex- 
isted to its production, of course it would 
not be forthcoming ; hut if on inspection 
it was found that no such objection ex- 
isted, it would he ready for the proprie- 
tors liy the next Court. 

Mr. Fielder was proceeding to address 
the Court, when 

The Chairman said he understood the 
motion had been withdrawn. 

Sir C, Forbes said he had not with- 
drawn it. 

The Chairman said that be must repeat 
bis objection to it. He could not concur 
in a motion which would have the effect 


of laying a partial account before the 
court. At all events, he could not assent 
to it until he had an opportunity of exa- 
mining the papers, ami of saying whether 
if proiiiiced at all they should not he pro- 
duced altogether. As to the siurgestion 
of the boil, proprietor (Mr. Weeding), of 
carrying the motiim subject to the future 
consideration of the Court of Directors, 
he should ask the court to see the posi- 
tion in which it would place them. A 
motion would have passed, the court 
which the Directors would be thus autho- 
rised to rescind at their pleasure. This 
would he an inroad upon the privileges of 
the Court of Proprietors to which he 
(the chairman) would never be a party. 
(//«flr, hear ) 

Mr. Weeding, in explanation, said that 
he only meant that the matter should be 
left to the tuture consideration of the 
Directors. 

Sir C Furbes saiJ he was willing to 
leave the matter altogether in the hands 
of the Directors, and would therefore let 
the motion .stand as a notice for the next 
Court. 

STEAM COMMUNICATION WITH INDIA. 

Mr. Fielder wished to ask the hon. 
Chairman, before the Court rose, whether 
any, and what was the nature of the 
coiniminicatiotis >vhich passed between 
theGovernment and the East- India Com- 
pany oil the subject of establishing steam 
communication lietween this country and 
India ? Had the whole matter evaporated 
already? or if any steam communication 
was to he estahli^hed, was the Company 
to be left to pay for it ? For his part, if 
that M'ere to he the condition of the plan, 
he would not consent to it. 

The Chairman . — “ In answer to the 
question put by my hon. friend, 1 can state 
that the subject of steam communication 
with India has not evaporated, and I can 
inform him that since the last Court, a 
correspondence has taken place between 
the Government and the Company on 
that subject. Although I am individu- 
ally favourable to the project of steam 
coinmuriicHtion, I concur with my hon. 
friend in thinking that it ought not to be 
established at the sole charge of the 
Company ; hut I hope that the time is 
Hot far distant when monthly communi- 
cations by steam with India will he esta- 
blished at the joint expense of the Go- 
vernment and the Company.” 

Sir C. hope not. I do not 

think that steam communication bodes 
any good to India. It will he throwing 
great expense on the people of that coun- 
try without producing any corresponding 
advantage. On this subject I hope I 
may be allowed to move, that there he 
laid before the Court an account of all the 
expenses to which the Company has been 
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put in England and in India, for the ex- 
perimentM made for establishing a steam 
navigation 'between the two countries; 
and also an account of the expense of 
that wild* goose scheme, the voyage to 
the Euphrates ; specifying the items of 
each, and made up to the latest period. 
1 repeat, that I do not think these 
monthly communications by steam with 
India, would be productive of any good to 
that country. I would wish to add to 
the motion, * also including the expense of 
building the two steam boats sent out to 
the Euphrates.’ ” 

The Chairman . — ‘‘ I have no objection 
wdiatever to the motion of the hon. 
Baronet, except to the latter part, relating 
to the steam -boats. I wish that every 
expense incurred for the benefit of the 
public should be laid before the Court of 
Proprietors, and every item investigated. 
I do concur with my hon. friend Mr. 
Fielder in looking at this question as one 
merely of pounds, shillings, and pence. 
I think that even a very large sum might 
be very usefully employed in establishing 
steam communication between the two 
countries. I cannot view the matter as 
one merely of finance, for the expenses of 
establishing a rapid and frequent commu- 
nication with India, may be looked upon 
as nothing in comparison w'itli the im- 
portant consequences which may result 
from it.” 

The motion (with the omission of that 
portion of it relating to the steam-boats 
and the terms wild-goose schetne, as 
applied to the Euphrates expedition) w'us 
then put and carried. 

IIAILEVBUUY COLLFGE. 

Mr. Weeding wished to know whether 
the Chairman had any objection to lay be- 
fore the court, ati account of the present 
state of Haileybury College ? He thought 
that the expenses incurred for that col- 
lege were altogether unnecessaiy. The 
))i'eparHtion of young men going out 
to India, might be well left to the compe- 
tition of public schools. If the chairmaii 
did not object, be wished to move for an 
account of the present state of the 
college and its expenses up to the pre- 
sent time. 

Mr. Fielder said that it was four years 
since this court had sent a recommenda- 
tion to government, to abolish the col- 
lege at Haileybury — tliat recommeiuhi- 
tion had not been attended to.— He 
thought that the sooner the college was 
got rid of, the better. It had occun-ed 
to him that the house might be converted 
Bilnmtagieously to a workhouse for one 
of the Poor-law Unions; but he afterwards 
considered, and would now suggest that 
the young children of Christ’s Hospital 
now at Hertford, might be transferred to 
Haileybury, and thus a saving be effected 


to the Company of about 9000f a year., 
The change M'hs the more necessary at 
the present moment, when the masters, 
officers, and servants of the establishment 
far exceeded the number of pupils. 

TheC/Mirman said that the hon. propri- 
etor who had made the motion, was 
too old a member of that court not to 
know that accounts of the state of Hailey- 
biiry, its expenses, and every information 
connected with it, were laid before the 
court at stated periods, w'hieh the hon. 
proprietor had an opportunity of seeing 
when they were presented. It was not 
very long ago that such an account had 
been laid before the court, and a very long 
period W'ould not elapse before thp next 
account would be ready for the inspection- 
of proprietors. It would he useless, 
therclore, to press the motion, for it would 
give no furtluM- information than had been 
given in the last return, or than would be 
given in the next. As to the ohjectiong 
of the lion, proprietor (Mr. Fielder) his 
object was to destroy tlie college altoge- 
ther. He should, however, recollect 
that it was established by an Act of Parli- 
ament, and that, though the attention 
ot Government had been called to the 
subject, nothing could be done in it, until 
parliament interfered. For his own part 
lie should he sorry to see Ilailevlmry Col- 
lege abolished. It had been greatly use- 
ful to the Company, and had sent forth 
many able and elficient servants of the 
Company. As to the course which Go- 
vernment would take respecting it, he was 
not able to say any thing, but when he 
got that information, he would be happy 
to communicate it. 

Mr. Heeding wished to know when the 
last accounts respecting the college were 
laid before the court ? 

The Chairman.’—*' I think in last Sep- 
tember.” 

Mr. Fielder wished to know whether 
the college w as regulated by the provi- 
sions of the Act ot 1S33. 

The Chairman . — “ It is not.” 

Mr. Weeding thought that a short paper 
setting forth the mimher of the students 
and the expense of the establishment 
might easily be prepared- 

The Chairman admitted that it wonld 
be a long time to wait before the regular 
return would be made out, but it should 
be recollected that it was not long ago 
when the last return was laid before the 
court. In answer to the hon- proprietor 
(Mr. Fielder) who enquired whether the 
college wa.s regulated acconling to the' 
Act of 1833, he begged to state, that tiie 
provisions of the last charter act with 
regard to the college have not taken 
effect. The question w’as under conside- 
ration, and it would soon be determined 
whether the law should come into opera- 
tion. 



1837 .) 

Mr. Fielder , — ‘‘Am I to understand that 
the provisions of the Act of 1833, relative 
to thecollefte, are in a state of abeyance ?” 

The Chairman . — “ Exactly so.” 

Mr. Weeding said that the provisions 
of the Act alluded to had been avoided by 
the Ea-ot India Company. 

Mr. Fielder observed that the Act was 
so complicated, that it could not be car> 
ried into execution. 

The Court then Adjourned. 


East- India House. March 27th, 1837, 
The Court of Directors of the East- 
India Company do hereby give notice, 
that the following letter has been received 
by their Chairman from John Loch, Esq. 
the Deputy Chairman, viz. ; — 

“ 18, Upper Bedford Place, 

Maich 25, 1837. 

“ Sir,— I have had the honour to 
receive through you, the ununirnuus reso- 
lution of the General Court ot Proprietors 
congratulating me upon rny lute provideti- 
tittl escape, and expressing their wishes 


m 

for my early and complete recovery ; and 
1 request that you will liave thf goodness 
to convey to the General Court, in such 
a manner as you may think best, my 
grateful acknowledgments for this mark of 
their kindness and con.sideration. 

“ Amidst the many and gratifying 
proofe of sympathy and regard which this 
occasion has culled forth, and which has 
made an indelible impression on my 
mind, none has been more acceptable 
or more soothing than that which my con- 
stituents and my colleagues have lieen 
pleased so feelingly to express. They 
will, I trust, permit me to assure them, 
that, if It shall please God to restore me 
to health, it will be my constant effort to 
devote the best energies of my life to the 
service of the East- India Company. 

“ I have the honour to be, 

“ Sir, 

“ Your most obedient humble servant, 

“ JoHV Loeir. ” 

Sir James II. Carnac, Bart., &c ” 

By order of the said Court, 

James C. Mcavill, Sec. 


Supplement to Register, 
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Caltutta. 

CIVIL APPOINTMENTS, Ac. 

BY THE nOVERNOR-CFMRAL. 

Oct. IB. Mr, A. C. Heyland to officiate, until fur- 
ther orden, aa magistrate and collector of Rajea- 
hahy, 

21. Mr. 0. Lindsay to officiate as additional 
Judge of Benares. 

Mr. R. J. Taylor to officiate as civil and session 
judge of Goruckpore. 

Nw. 14. ("apt. P. T. Cautley, superintendent of 
Hi oab Canals, appointed to temporary charge of 
office of superintendent of Delhi Canals. 

Mr. A. Jackson to be principal sudder ameen in 
Zillali Oinagepore. 

Mr. L. J. H. Grev to be an assistant under Com- 
missioner of Revenue and Circuit of 13th or Bau- 
kah Division. 

15. Mr. W. Dent re-appoInted to be civil and 
session judge of iihahabaa. 

Mr. J. R. Hutchinson to officiate as a Judge of 
courts of Sudder Dewanny and Nizamut Adawlut, 
in room of Mr. T. C. Robertson. 

Mr. G. J Siddons resumed charge of the Gene- 
ral Post Office on the llth November. 

Mr. Thomas Holmyd has been appointed Sheriff 
of Calcutta.— Rmg. Herald, Dec. 5. 

Mr. William Gorton has been permitted to re- 
>ign the Hon. Company’s service from the 1st of 
August last, and to retire upon an annuity under 
the rules of the Civil Annuity Fund Institution. 

furloughe, dtc.— Nov. 15. Mr. Wm. Blunt, to 
t'ape, for health.— 16. Messrs. H. J, Brownlow, 
Wn. Wilkinson, Edward J. Harrington, and 
Charles Phillips, to Europe, in the present season. 

BT UBUT.-OOVXRKOR 09 TBC K. W. P. 

. Oe». 5. Mr. R. C. Glyo to officiate as commis- 
"oner of Tcvenae ahd drcuU of 1st op Mearut 
ffiviiion. 


Mr. O. F. Franco to officiate as civil and session 
judge of Meerut. 

Mr. P. C. Trench to officiate as collector and 
magistrate of MozufTemiiggur. 

27. Mr. C. La Touche to officiate as magistrate 
and cnliector of Ghazeepore. 

Mr. I*. R. Davidbon to officiate as joint magis- 
trate and deputy coileeior of Benares. 


MILITARY APPOINTMENTS, &c 


Fnrtwmarn, Oct. 17.-lirA J..C. Capt. O. A 
Kcmpland to be major, Lltut, and Brev. Capt. F 
Twoedale to lie capt. of a troop, and Cornet C 
Wollaston to be lieut., from Ihe.lth Oct. 1B36, In 
sue. to Major F. J. .Spiller, dec 
.‘'tipem. Comet W. G Prendergast brought on 
eire< tivp sireiu'lh of ravalry. 

mth N. J. Ens. E. P. Grimes to be lieut. from 
23 i Sept. lH3fi. in room of J. T. Harwood dismissed 
from service by sentence of a general court mar- 
tial. 


daj. r. Graham, regt. of art., to officiate as de- 
ty principal commissary of ordnance, during 
icnce of Capt. K. P. Cowan proceeding to Cape, 
ra‘*d. certifiiate. 

'adet of Infantry R. H. Alexander admitted on 
ab., and prom, to ensign. 

V(w.7.-Mr. Alex. Gibbon admitted on estab. 
in assist, surgeon. 

isslsr Surg. J. M. Brandcr, m.d., appointed to 
diral duties of Indore Residency. 

Vor, 14.-Csdet of Infantry 0. W. Alexander 
nltted on estab. and prom, to ensign, 
dr. H. J. Tucker, if.D-, admitted 00 estab. aa 
assist, surgeon. ' ' 

Vw 16.-Assist. Sure. T. W. Burt to perform 
diral duties of dvlf sUtion of Chittagong, v, 
iWt. Surg. J. O’Dwyer. 

Vo». 18.-Cadet of Cavalry Edmu^ Patto 
eoiign. 



Supylement t 

Atmt Oct. 10 — AislHt. Surg. M. S. Kent npp. to 
meolcal charse of civil Btaiion of southern divisitHi 
of MooradalBbd, from 11th July last. 

Hetui Qmrttn, Sept. 28, lft36.~The undermen- 
tioned Ensigns to do duty with corps, wc.—C. D’O. 
Atkinson, with 7(»th S. I. ; W. O. Harris, 4th do.; 
W. L. Mackt’Sdii, 6th do. s J. Gordon, 4lh «to. ; 
H. C. Roberts, Idth do.; H. B. Hopper, T.iA do.; 
T. C Blagrave, 9th do . S. Richards, and A. W. 
Baillie, 24ih do.; C. T. W. Boswell. 10th do.; 
R. F. Fanshawe, »th do. ; J. F. D'E. Williams 
Hall, 72«i do. ; and C. Alexander, 7*Hh do. 

31ar N. I. Ens. R. Hill. 4th. to Hun li interp. and 
qu. mast., during absence of Lieut. Milner. 

Oct, 2.3.-Licut. C. C. Pigott, 18th N. I., to act 
as adj. to left wing of that corps during its separa- 
tion from head iiuarters of regt. 

Assist. .Siirg. A. Thomson, of Europ. re.’t., 
posted to Hurrianah Light Infantry Bat., and di- 
rected to join. 

Nov. 7.— (’apt Thomas Watlow, garrison and 
execiilive engineer of Delhi, to conunaud corps of 
sappers and miners. 

Lieut, n. O’H. Ottlcy, of the (!th N. I., is ex- 
empted from further examiiiinion in the lutiie 
latigUHges, having been det lared by the examiners 
of the college of Fort William to be qualified for 
the appointment of Inlerjireter lo a native coips. 

FURLOUGHS. 

’ To EMrope.—Oct. l.V Lieut. H. Halhed, 7th 
L C.. for health.— Lieut. T. James, 21i.t N. I , for 
health.— 17. Lieut. II. M. Hunter, Artillery, for 
health. 

To visit Presidew;/ (preparatory to applying for 
furlough to Europe).— Oct. 17. (’apt. J. T. Boi- 
leau.— Sept. 28. t'apl. 0. F. Holland, .'Id N. I.— 
Lieut. P. Milner. 3ht N.I.-Nov. 4. Cornet 
W, H. Tweedale,8ih L.C.— Lieut. (JoLW.Paitle, 
4th L. C. 

To ditto (and apply to retire from the service).— 
Sept. 28. Major C. Dickson, 6Uth N. I. 

To Straits of Malffcca.— Nov. Rev. J. Bell, 
chaplain of Mhow, for fifteen months, for health. 

MARRIAGES AND DEATHS. 

MhKUIAQKS, 

Oct. 6. At Landoiir, Paeres Fit* Evans, E-q., 
Adj. Kith N.I , to Themhila Hetty, second 
daughter of Major E. G watkin, super iiilendent H. 
C. Stud 

Nov. 15. At Calcutta, Willoughby Matthew, 
Esq.- second Assistant of Oriental *'emln-ry. to 
Caroline, eldest daughter of the late K. W. Horne, 
Ksq. 


DEATHS. 

Ocf. 6. AtLandour, Capt, Milne, ofH. M. lUh 

r., s. A. w. w. w.d.. 
of the Pension Establishment, aged.'J.'i. 

— At Calcutta, Jane, wife of Mr. Robert Kier- 

nander, aged 31. . 

20. At Calcutta, Anne, wife of Mr. Wm. Com, 
livery stable keeper, aged 37- . , , ^ 

— At Calcutta, Catherine, lady of Johannes 
Hyrapiet Arathimn, Esq. ageil 24. 

23. At Calcutta, Capt. Christopher Robinson, 
mariner, aged .34. 

Nov. 1. At Meerut, Mr. M. Hickle, senior, mer- 
chant at Meerut, aged 57. 

3. At Dyrah Farm, near Dinapore, Air. John 
Benjamin Burrow, aged 24. 

8. Miss "iarah Power, aged 18. 

9. Mr. Thomas Gilpin, aged 17. 

11. At Calcutta, Mr. Alexander Webster, of the 
Bark Lawrence, aged 23. 

14. Mrs Charlotte Helmick, aged41. 

— Mr. Charles Ram let, aged 16. 

17 At Haxarreebigh of fever caught on a shoot- 
ing exiurslon in the jungle, Capt. John Otter, 
H. M. 49th Rogt. 

19. At Calcutta. Augusta Louisa, lady of Robert 
Barlow, Esq., civil service, aged 26. 

— At Calcutta, Hannah, wife of Mr. WUUara 
Preston, merchant, aged 20 

Mr. Isaac Davis, aged 59. 


Register, [April, 

|ttalrra0e 

CIVIL APPOINTMENTS, &c. 

Oct. 27 . Cap^ John Campbell, 4l8t N I., to be 
an assistant to collector and magistrate of U.injam, 
with allowances of a head assistant collector (to 
have a jiarty of one hundred armed peons placed 
under his immediate orders). 

Nov. 1. M. D. Cockburn, Esq., to be judge and 
criminal judge of Malabar, from date of the de- 
parture of Air. Nelson for Europe. 

J F. Bury, Esq. to be an assistant to principal 
collector and magistrate of Malabar. 

MILITARY APPOINTMENTS. 

Fort SL Georpe, Ort 26, 1«36.-Capt. William 
ruiiiiinghani, 44ih N.I., to be assist, quartermaster 
general to Nagpore subsuliary foree. 

(Vf. 211.— Capt. G. A, Underwood, corns of engi- 
neeis to be suiicrintending engineer of Lentre divi- 
siun, V. J. J. Undeiwood. 

Capt. C. E. Faber to act as superintending en- 
gineer of centre division, during absence of Capt. 
U. A. Undfiwood. 


SHIPPING. 

Arrivals. 

Oct. 26. JVillium Wilson Miller, from Mauri- 
tius.— Nov. io. liitvhehr, Eilis from Mauritius.— 
16. Marion Richards, from China.— 27. Khza 
Jane Canney, from 'singapo'-e (with Sir Edward 
(;ambier passenger).— Dko. Watvitoo <'ow, from 
Sydney.— Tapley. from London.- -Lady 
Flora, Ford fiom London —4. /(rfaw K-Oes, 
from rea.— 20. Tri/e It/iton, Beaeii, from Calcutta. 
—24. WHlingtou Liddell from London and Cape. 
29. Mary Ann 1'arbutt from London.— .30 Sesos- 
r>(«. Yates from Calcutta; and Ftunces, Heath, 
from Bombay. 

Depai tures. 

Dec. I. Kliza Jans, Canney for Ceylon.— 2J. 
Bachelor, Ellis, for London. 


To Sail.— For London ; Lady Flora / Hesnstris ; 
Ti ue Hr Aon. and Waterloo, loth Jan ; Wellinyttm, 
2Ist Jan.; Mary Ann, 1st Feb.— Fur Liverpool: 
Fiances. 

Fj eight to London (Jan 7, 16.37)— Dead weight, 
£ 3 ; uiCHsurement goods £5 10 

MARRIAGES AND DEATHS. 

marriagks. 

Sept. 7 . Vlaagapatam, J. T. Heiy. commander of 
the Choiles Bumergve, to Mis* Mary Lake. 

Ocf. 18. At Marlras Mr. C. W. .‘'eymoiir, to Aliss 
L. G. Lund, only daughter of (’apt. H. P. Lund. 

.S'»'pf.20. At Hyderabad, M*. Edward Rorthwick, 
to Margaret Elixibeth, daughter of Capt. Robin- 
son, formerly of 11. H. the Nizam’s Service. 

DKATiiS. 

0*-Mfi. In camp at I'aikcrow Pett, Lieut. J. 
C. ‘•almon, 43d Regt. N.I. 

— Airs. Francis l.ovpry. 

Ort. 24. At Madras the wife of Mr. Prendergast, 
of the medical service. 

Dec. 3. At Aladras Major Gen. ‘^ir George Elder, 
K. c. B., recently arrived from England and ap- 
pointed to the Mysore division of the army. Hn 
was thrown from his horse with extreme violence 
against a tree, and died almost immediately after- 
wards. 


ISomfias. 

MlLITAKY APPOINTMENTS, *«• 
Bombay Castle, Nov. 17. 1836.- Lieut. C. T. 
Whitehead, 12th N.I., to act as qu. mast. «n<l 
paymaster to that regt., (luting absanee of Lieut. 
Holmes on sick cert. 
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I7M ^.r. Ena. L. Scott to be qu. mMt aiid In* 
lerp. In Hindooiunee end Mehretro, v. Pope prom. 

nan* W ■*» 9 . . ' . . 


m 


Capt. W. ^cam ^ N.r.* to be oommlsiariat 
•gent at Surat* v. Capt. Hughes proceeding to Eu- 
rope. 

A. M. El^, Bombay Europ. Regt., per- 
mittM to proceed to Madras, for purpose of beina 
appointed to personal staffof MaJ. Ge^SIr George 


FURLOUGH. 

MARINE DEPARTMENT. 
ruifSrtto ofe*”"** “ 

following temporary appolnt- 
:— yeut. Danicll to charge of the 
schooner 5AaM«o«, absent in Persian Gulffin Oct., 


??** *2 ^ ®o>'t|>'ued until further orders. >.MidabIn. 

^ »«sched to the Sftafi«on.~Slut. 
Etheney to command the Nerbudda, attache ta 
survey of the Gulf of Cambay.^ 1 iSrthtt i! 
ders—Llcut. .\. S. Williams, auUtM^t sunermt«[ 
dent, to conduct duties of dniugh*Sman7«»5.‘ 
J ecting draughu- 

makriaos, 

AS^orabay, Lieut. E. V. P. HellowsT 
42d Madras N.L. to Elisabeth Ann, eldest dauat 

niATH. 

Ocf. 5. ^ Kulludghee, In the Southern Mahratta 
Coj^ry, Capt. A. P, D. Fraaer. of th. 18th NJ* 
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LAW. 

Judicial Co&imitteb the Privy 
Council, February 2i.V/. 

The Mayor of Lyons and Others, Ap- 
pellants; 2'he Enst-Indiu Company and 
His Majesty*s Mtorney.grneral, Respond- 
ents.— This was an appeal iiom a decree 
of tlie Supreme Court of Calcutta, date d 
23d February 1832,* made in four conso- 
lidated causes, in the well-known Mat tin 
case, —questions arising? out of tl e will of 
Major. Gen. Claude M.trlin, dated Lst 
.January 1801, he d^ing at Lucknow on 
the 8th September 1801. 'I’he facts of the 
case, and the result of the decree (which 
went to declare that the testator, being an 
alien, could not devise real property by 
will, the alien law of England applying to 
India, which property, therefore, devolved 
to the Crown), may he seen in the very 
full reports of the decisions in India re- 
feried to in the note. 

Lord Brougham delivered nt great 
length the judgment of their Loidships in 
this important case, and the following is a 
succinct but accurate summary of the 
judgment. 

The first question, his Lordship ob- 
served, was, whether or not that portion of 
the Englk'.h law, which incapacitates aliens 
from holding and transmitting real estates, 
extends to British India. First, as to its 
extending to Calcutta, the argument for 
which is stronger than that for its extend- 
ing to the Mofussil. It was admitted that 
A foreign settlement obtained in an imin- 
habitetf country, by conquest or cession, 
stands in a different relation from a set- 
element made by colonization. In the letter 
case, it is said, the settlers carry with them 
the laws of England, there being no lee 

au!.?? vol.ix. p. 49; >ce 
•iw the recnit d^unt In vol. xi. p. 125 and 197. 

AsiatJoum. N.S. Voi« 22. No. 88. 


lod{ in the former, the law of the country 
continues till changed. This distinction 
li lecognized by various authorities, I 
(yoop. 204. 7 Ucp. 17. Showers, P. C. 
24. 1 Salk, 411. 2P. Will. 75. Thero 
were two limitations of this proposition ; 
one refers to conquests or cessions in infi- 
del countries (Show. P. C. 31 ; 1 Coop. 
209) : the other to tiew- plantations. 
Blackstone says that only so much of the 
English law is carried into them by the 
settlers, as is applicable to their situation ; 
and Sir William Giant (2 Meriv. 161) 
applies the same doctrine to conquered or 
ceded territories in which the EnKlish Ictv 
of property has been generally introduci d. 
Then is Calcutta to be considered as an 
uninhabited district, or as obtained by con- 
quest or cession ? if the latter, has the 
English law incapacitating aliens ever 
been introduced ? If that part of the law 
has never been specifically introduced, has 
there been such an inli eduction of English 
law as to draw with it the law touching 
aliens? 

The district on which Calcutta is built 
was obtained by purchase from the Nabob 
of Bengal, nt the very end of the seven, 
teenih century. In 1757, the Company 
obtained cessions from Jaffier Ally, the 
treaty binding them to pay the revenues 
like other “zemindars.’’ In 1765, they 
obtained the dewannee or receivership of 
the three provinces. Their settlement was 
therefore, effected by leave of a regularly 
established government, in possession of 
the country, invested with the rights of 
sovereignty aud exercising its power, and 
tlie Company held Calcutta as subjects, 
owing oliedience as tenants, and rendering 
rent. At vvliat time they changed the rha- 
racter of subject for that of sovereign, can- 
not be asceitained. The sovereignty long 

(* p) 
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■go vested in the Crown, though first re- 
cognized in terms by the Legislature in 
1813 ; but for a long period a^r the first 
acquisition, no rights of sovereignty were 
claimed or ezercised, and no English au- 
thority existed there which could affect the 
land, or bind any but English subjects. It 
follows not only that Calcutta was a dis- 
trict acquired in a country peopled, and 
with a government of its own, but that for 
a long course of time no such law as that 
which incapacitates aliens could be intro, 
duced there. Uut even when the sove- 
reignty vested in the Crown, there is every 
argument of probability against a law be- 
ing introduced so inapplicable to the cir. 
cumstances of the settlement. Sir William 
Grant's reasons for confining the Mort- 
main Act to England (2 Meriv. I6l) have 
a manifiest application to this case. At 
whatever time the sovereignty was acquired 
and the power of introducing the alien law 
became vested in (he Crown, the real pro. 
perty in Calcutta must have been held in- 
discriminately hy subjects and foreigners, 
and the sudden introduction of such a law 
is highly improbable, since it would work 
grievous injustice. But if the sovereignly 
was gradually acquired, its introduction is 
atill more improbable, for no act could then 
be done by the party attaining the domi- 
nion, nor any stipulation made by the 
party becoming subjects, to secure the 
rights of the one, or restrain the power of 
the other, as may be always done in cases 
of conquest or cession. Moreover, the 
well-known facts are wholly inconsistent 
with the supposition that this law was ever 
in operation, and the acts of the sovereign 
jxiwer, and of Parliament itself, plainly 
proceed upon the footing of this law never 
having been extended to Bengal. Ttiere 
has been no instance of a forfeiture to the 
Crown for this case; when foreigners, 
'holding real estates, die there, those estates 
devolve to their heirs or devisees, without 
any claim on the part of the sovereign 
power; and this non-claim is material to 
shew the non-introduction of the law, bo. 
cause it is nut merely the acquiescence of a 
party, but of that power which alone pos- 
sessed the right to introduce the law, and 
affords strong proof that it bad never 
introduced it. 

But the acts of the same power afford 
positive evidence on the point. The charter 
IS Geo. I. expressly sets forth that the in- 
tention of the crown is to induce foreigners 
to settle within the district; and fur the 
better administration of justice, corpora- 
tions are constituted at the presidencies, 
and it is provided that two out of the nine 
aldermen may be subjects of foreign states 
in amity, residing at the presidency. In 
the suraessive renewals of this charter down 
to the end of Geo. 1 1., the only change in 
‘the provision is that the two foreign aider- 
men must be protestants. This charter 


could hai^ly have been so worded had the 
Crown intended that aliens should be in- 
capable of bolding lands. Further, Reg. 
xxxviii. 1793 by the Supreme Government, 
of Bengal, was made to enforce the ex- 
isting rules against Europeans of any de- 
scription holding lands without the sanction 
of the Governor-general in council,'* and 
it enacts that no European, of 'whatever na- 
tion or description, shall purchase, rent, or 
occupy land out of the limits of Calcutta, 
without such sanction, on pain of being 
liabie to be dispossessed of the same, at the 
discretion of the Government. No statute 
made fur Englishmen could be so framed: 
it would have been absurd to prohibit Eu- 
ropeans ** of whatever nation " doing that 
which any one class of Europeans, m. 
British subjects, could do. This regiila. 
tion, therefore, manifestly proceeds upon 
the assumption that persons other than sub- 
jects could, but fur the prohibition, have 
held lands. It would he difficult to pro- 
duce a clearer recognition, that the so- 
vereign power did not consider that the 
alien law had ever been introduced into 
Bengal : but ft seems also to admit, that 
m Calcutta, notwithstanding the prohibi- 
tion, foreigners, as well as subjects, could 
hold lands. The same inference is still 
more strongly raised by the Stat. 9 Geo. 
IV. c. 33, for declaring and settling the 
law respecting the liability of the real estates 
of Britisli subjects and others within the 
jurisdiction of the supreme courts in India, 
as assets for the payment of debts by their 
deceased owners;” and it enacts accord- 
ingly. Surely, this could have no meaning 
unless persons other than British subjects, 
that is, aliens, could by law “ be seised of, 
or entitled to, real estate;" and nothing 
could be more absurd than to declare that 
the executors and administrators of aliens 
shall be entitled to sell the real estates of 
alien testators or intestates, in the same 
manner in law as those testators or in- 
testates could have done. This seems 
strongly to prove that our law as to aliens 
was not understood by the legislature to 
have been introduced into India before 
1828 ; and yet the earliest of these cases 
bad then been decided at Calcutta. 

But it seems to be contended that there 
is something in the law incapacitating 
aliens, which m'lkes it of necessary appli- 
cation wheresoever the sovereignty of the 
Crown is established, as if inherent there- 
in. But if the acts of the sovereign power 
referred to show that no such application 
to Bengal was ever contemplated, direct 
authority must be produced to show that 
this right is an essential and inseparable 
part of the sovereignly. But there is no 
intimation of any thing of the kind in those 
cases where the whole subject is discussed 
roost at large. Calvin's case; Lord Hale's 
jadgament iif ** Collingwo^ v. Pace," 
Ventris, part 1. 413; Lord Mansfield's 
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judgement iu ** Hall| v, Campbell, 1 
Coop. 204 ; ‘‘ jDoe o. Aclilan,” &c. 

Independent of these considerations, it 
should seem that there is no warrant in the 
nature of the thing for the position, that 
this right is an incident of sovereignty. In 
seve'al other countries, the sovereign has 
no such right. In France aliens can hold 
lands, and, if there be a reciprocity in 
the law of their own country, can transmit 
titem to their heirs. The prerogative of 
the English Crown, in other particulars, is 
of as high a nature, and it is not contended 
that these brunche.s, — mines of precious 
metals, treasure- trove, royal fish, vested in 
the crown to enable it to sustain its power, 
—are extended to Bengal. 

Does then the general introduction of 
(he English law draw after it that branch 
relating to aliens? To this the materials 
for an answer have already been fur- 
nished. Tlie acts of the power which 
alone could introduce this portion of the 
English law, and which alone Introduced 
the English laws generally, jhow that it was 
introduced not in all its branches, hut with 
the exception of this portion, at the least : 
it is allowed that many parts of the English 
laws are still unknown in our Indian do> 
minions. 

The assumption that the English laws 
relating to real properly generally have 
been introduced, is founded on the case of 
“ Freeman v. Fairlie.” But this case only 
decided that the estate in lands and tene- 
ments of a British subject in Calcutta des- 
cended according to the English law of 
succession,— a conclusion, indeed, reached 
by the adoption of the larger position, that 
the English law had been introduced into 
the settlement ; but all beyond the point 
that the land was freehold of inheritance 
was obiter, and cannot be said to have been 
decided. If the whole English law of real 
property has been introduced into these 
settlements, how came it to puss that, in 
1819, there could have been any question 
whether or not wills to pass real estate 
must be executed according to the Statute 
of Frauds? Yet it was then, and while 
“ Freeman v, Fairlie” was pending before 
the same Court, for the first time deter- 
mined, that those provisions extended to 
Calcutta; and it is plain from the inquiry 
which Sir Wm. Grant directed, and from 
what Sir Thos. Plumer afterwards said in 
giving judgment (1st Jacob and Walker, 
29), that the mere proof of property being fee 
simple and heritable according to the En- 
glish law, was not deemed sufficient, but 
a further inquiry was directed, whether it 
passed by will attested b^ only two wit- 
nesses. Nor can any distinction be taken 
between that case and the present, on the 
ground that there the question related to 
the introduction of a statute, and that here 
the introduction of the common law^ is in 
dispute; for in Freeman v. Fairlie,*' 


and iu almost every question that can be 
raised touching the application the forma 
of conveyance known in our law, the 
argument is confined ^ entirely to assu- 
ranees, which are the creatures of statute. 

'J1ie opinion of Sir F. Norton, in 1764, 
does not seem to iiave been accurately, un- 
derstood in the Court below ; it holds very 
distinctly that the subjects of a conquered 
or ceded territory are only to be considered 
as not being aliens, by virtue of a treaty 
giving them the rights of subjects, and that 
none but such as can claim the benefit of 
the treaty can hold or transmit lands. But 
this position seems wholly untenable; for 
ail the authorities lay it down, that upon a 
conquest, anle-nati, as well m jml~nati, of 
the conqueiing country become denizens 
of the conquered country (7 Rep. 6a 18a), 
and to maintain (hat the conquered people 
become aliens to ' their new sovereign 
appears extremely absurd. The Court 
below admit that conquest operates what 
they term a virtual naturlizslion ; but 
Sir F. Norton bolds that, without express 
provisions in a treaty, the subjects con- 
quered are aliens. 

But it cannot be denied that the Crown 
may relinquish its prerogative, and the 
chatters and acts, to which reference has 
been made, would prove the abandonment 
in the present case; and tliis, even upon 
the supposition that in consequence of the 
prerogative being generally admitted, the 
proof lies on those who set up an exemp- 
tion. 

Upon the whole, their Lordships are of 
opinion that the law incapacitating aliens 
from holding real property to their owm 
use, and transmitting it by descent or de- 
vise, lias never been introduced into Cal- 
cutta; and tiiere appears still less reason 
to hold that it has ever obtained a footing 
in the Mofussil. Upon this branch of the 
cause, therefore, tiiey reversed that part of 
the decree. 

In respect to the course pursued below 
upon the Mastei 's Reports, there bad been 
an irregulaiity in the whole proceeding; 
for the Master's report (1830) stands 
confirmed by the Court below, that the 
establisliment of the college at Lucknow, 
and the bequest of Rs. 4,000, could not be 
carried Into effect ; yet the Court, on the 
re bearing, referred it to the Master to in- 
quire and report, whether or not the Go- 
vernor-general in council had the means 
of giving effect to the bequests. The 
Master (1831) reported that the Governor, 
general was willing to do so, and annexed 
a letter from tiie government secretary, 
staling that the Governor-general bad no 
objection to apply the money through hia 
agent at Lucknow • but the Master did 
not say whether the government had the 
means of giving effect to the bequests. 
Yet the Court decreed that tiie Governor, 
general had the means. But the manner 
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in which the Governor- general avoids tliat 
part of the question, shews Uiat it is pur- 
posely avoided. The manner in which it 
is proposed to part with the fund is im. 
proper : giving it to the government, is 
letting go all hold over it, and at once 
parting with its jurisdiction to those who 
can never bo called to account. This 
part of the decree must, therefore, be al- 
tered by reversing the part which declares 
that the Governor-general had the means 
and was able to give effect to the bequest 
for the college at Lucknow, and such 
part of the consequential directions as re- 
lates to paying over the fund to the go- 
vernment; but the part declaring the be- 
quest of Rs, 4,000 void is to stand; 
and also the part relating to sums which 
may be duo to persons on account of any 
espenditure already made at Lucknow. 
For the part reversed, there rau'>t be sub- 
stituted a direction that further inquiry be 
made as to the power of the Governor- 
general to aid trustees to be ap{)ointed by 
the Court in giving effect to the bequest 
regarding the college, such trustees to re- 
ceive the fund, and to administer it under 
the supcrinten.ience of the Court. 

The objection in ordinary cases to ad- 
ministering a foreign chaiity under the 
superintendence of the Court is, that those 
engaged in the actual execution of it are 
beyond the Court’s control, and those 
who are within its jurisdiction are ans. 
weraiile for the acts of others as to whom 
they can derive no aid from the Court. 
But in the present case, the Court cannot 
shut its eyes to the weight which the go- 
vernment have with the Court of Luck, 
now. It can hardly be said that theau. 
thorlties there are wholly on the fooling of 
u foreign and unconnected, though possibly 
they may be an independent state. 11ie 
jurisdiction of the Court, moreover, ex- 
tends over all British subjects residing 
within the limits of the charter, whether in 
the British or native dominions ; and this 
affords facilities for the execution of the 
trust under the Court’s su)}erintendence. 

The question on the Mortmain Act can- 
not he said any longer to exist; it is 
agreed that the Act does not apply to 
India. 

The costs and charges of this appeal 
must be taxed as between solicitor and 
client, and paid out of the fund standing 
to the general credit of the cause. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

ATTlHrT TO ASSASSINATR THE DEPUTY- 
CHAIRMAN. 

On the morning of the 1 5th March, an 
atrocious attempt was made at the East- 
India House to assassinate Mr. Loch, 
Deputy-chairman of the East India Com- 
pany, by a man named Koarnoy, w'ho was 
lately employed in India as a conductor of 


ordnance. Having obtained admission to 
Mr. Loch’s room, Kearney attacked that 
gentleman, and, with a knife resembling 
those used by the Malays, inflicted two 
wounds, one at the back of the head and 
tlie other on the cheek. Tlie hell of Mr. 
Loch’s room being rung, and a cry of 

murder ” lieing heard a few minutes 
after the man was admitted, a messenger 
named Tiidoi- ran in and found Mr. Loch 
struggling with Kearney, and bleeding 
copiously, Kearney having grasped Mr. 
Loch's throat. On releasing Mr. Loch, 
that gentleman fainted. Kearney, on being 
removed, said “ Don’t ill-use me ; 1 have 
done it, and must suffer for it.” Mr. 
Loch was conveyed home, and we are 
happy to say is doing well, though se- 
verely wounded. The knife was of the 
ordinary length, silver- mounted, double- 
edged, and broken at the point, supposed 
to be done when it came in contact with 
Mr. Loch’s face. 

The same day Kearney was examined 
before the Lofd Mayor, at the Mansion 
House, when he made a long statement of 
what he termed his claims. Respecting 
the attack, he said, ** I called this morning 
at the India House, and after some inter- 
ruption and some manoeuvring^ I obtained 
an interview with the Deputy-chairman. 
1 did not then intend tO' injure him. I 
only called to warn him that I was deter- 
mined to do something unless the promise 
which had been made me was redeemed. 
To see my child provided for 1 relin- 
quished every thing. I cared not for my- 
self if my boy had been tak^m care of. 
Instead of being received as I ought, I 
was received most rudely, and suffered 
personal insult. 1 told the Deputy-chair* 
man that I was determined to hav^justice. 
He called me a ruffian. I told him I 
carried a knife. He asked me, * Did I 
mean to murder him ?' 1 said not, but 1 

would make war. ' Make war !’ says he. 
*Aye,’ said I, * I will make war to the very 
knife.’ On his seeing the knife in my 
band, he seized hold of my arm, and at- 
tempted to turn the knife against my 
throat, and you may perceive 1 am cut in 
the cheek (exhibiting a cut). I then 
thought my life in danger, and I was de- 
termined to defend myself. We struggled ; 
he attempted to get towards the bell, and 
I prevented him; be fell, and 1 struck 
him on the head. I was determined to 
give him a moral lesson, that he nor any 
set of men should attempt to treat their 
feliow-man as they have treated me. I 
am glad he is not seriously injured ; but 
if 1 had killed him, my conscience would 
make me no reproach. Their object was 
to drive me to do some act hy which I 
would be disgraced, and sent out of this 
country, 1 would die a thousand deaths 
sooner than suffer myself to be walking 
the streets of J-oiuion staiving. No mat- 
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ter wiiitever may l)e tlie result, I’ll meet it. 
1 have warned them, both by word of mouth 
and writing, of the consequences of their 
conduct, and death is far preferable to me 
than the continuance of the sufferings 1 
have endured.” 

The prisoner was remanded for a week ; 
but on the night of the IGth, hecumtnitied 
suicide by poison, at the Giltspur-street 
Coibpter. 

The details of Kearney’s case, and the 
facts illustrative of his character, stated in 
a paper read at the Court of Pioprietors, 
and to be found incur report of the debate 
(p. 276), will show that this individual 
iiad not the shadow of a just ground of 
complaint, and that he must either have 
laboured under insanity, or, which is more 
probable, hoped to extort by threats, and 
an aspect of desperation, a compliance 
with his unreasonable demandh. This 
case proves, moreover, that those who ad- 
minister the functions of government, have 
need of no little motal courage. 

MAJOR-OKNERAL SALMON D. 

Major-General Salmond, military se- 
cretary to the East- India Company, has 
been permitted to retire from the service. 

In accepting the resignation of this dis- 
tinguished officer, the Court of Directors 
hate thought lit to present him with a 
piece of plate, valued at £500, in testi- 
mony of the “great ability, unwearied 
seal, and inflexible integrity manifest d 
by liitn, duiing a long career of valuable 
service in India and in England.” 


days afterwards, a marauding party, of 
the tribe of El Harib, met Mr. David- 
son's party a little to the south of Egueda, 
whom they immediately robbed, and shot 
Mr. Davidson. At Elmam Dee, a town 
distant six days from Tutta, w here his in> 
formant was Jiving, he saw in the posses- 
sion of the Arabs and Jews various arti- 
cles which bad belonged to Mr. Davidson, 
which he described, and left no doubt as 
to his fate. A mongst the articles he named 
a silver watch, a pocket compass, a sword, 
three books, a box of medicines, a paper 
tca-caddy, beads, and cowries, all of which 
he must have seen, or he could not have 
described them so correctly. His inforio- 
ant could not give a certain account of tho 
fate of Abo Bekz, the companion of Mr. 
Davidson, but understood he had gone on 
with the caravan; in which opinion he 
was borne out by the letter received from 
Slieick Beyrouck. 

Other accounts state that Mr. Davidson 
and his party travelled in a parallel route 
some distance from, but rather behind, the 
caravan, which was met by a party of £1 
Ilarib, who were disappointed in not meet- 
ing Mr, Davidson, for whom they par- 
ticularly inquired ; he, however, soon came 
up, when he was instantly shot. From 
another report, it is considered that the £1 
Ilarib were at first friendly, but seized 
the first opportunity of destroying him 
treacherously at Sheh Keya, twenty days' 
journey from Wediioon,aiid about twenty- 
seven days' distance from Timbuctoo. 


APPOINTMENTS AT THE INDIA- HOUSE. 

Philip Melvill, Esq. has been appointed 
secretary in the military department, in 
the room of Maj.-Gen. Salmond, retired ; 
and J. B, Yzarn, Esq., succeeds to the 
siiuation formerly held by Mr. Melvill. 

MURDER OF MR. DAVIDSON, THE AFRICAN 
TRAVELLER. 

Accounts have been received at the 
Foreign-office of the death of Mr. David- 
son, the enterprising African traveller, in 
a leiter from Mr. Vice-Consul Willshire, 
at Mogadore. This gentleman states that 
the most circumstantial account he had 
heard was from a Jew trader, of the name 
of Jacob Ben Cohen, who arrived there 
from Draha, and reported that Mr. Da- 
vidson had been rubbed on the 29th or 
SOth of Shaban (thirty-two or tliirty-three 
daysaAer starting from Wednoon), by the 
tribes of Idoulet and Ait Alla, in the dis- 
trict of Hfimedu, four days’ journey from 
Tatta; who, after receiving from Mr. 
Davidson eight doubloons and one hun- 
dred dollars, and a loaded camel, allowed 
ffie party, consisting of eighteen persons, 
to proceed on the route to Timbuctoo. 
His' informant stated that, eight or ten 


HIS MAJESTY’S FORCES IN 
THE EAST. 

PROMOTIONS AND CHANGES. 

IIIA L. Drag!. (In Bengal). Lieut. John Trittem 
tolxcapt., v. Mylne dec. (7 Oct. 36) ; Lieut. R. A. 
Reynolds to be capt. by purch.. v. Butcher who 
retires (17 March 37) ; Cornet E. G. .Swinton to be 
lieut., v. Tritton (7 Oct. 36) ; Comet James 
Cowell to be lieut. by purch., v. Reynolds; and 
H. G. Moysey to be cornet by purch., v. Cowell 
(both 17 March 37). 

IWA Foot (in Bengal). Lieut. F. Falrtlough to be 
ad]., V. Thompson prom. (9 March 37)*— En»* 
II. A. O’Molony to be lieut., v. Falrtlough app. 
adj.; and Cadet J. A. Wilkinson to be ens., v. 
O’Molony (both 10 March 37). 

17rt Foo# (at Bombay). L. C. Conran to Jto ens. 
by purch., v. Tuthlll app. to be 2d Dr. Gu, (17 
March 37) ; Cadet John L. Croker to be ens., v. 
Conran app. to NJth regt. (18 do.) 

,m Foot (at Madras). Major Joseph Wakefield 
to be lieut. col. by purch., v. Maepherson who 
retires: Capt Thomas Wright to be major by 
purch., V. Wakefield; Lieut J. Van StrauW* 
to be capt. by purch., v. WrJeht; Ens. W. C. 
Wolfe to be lieut. Iry purch.. v. Van Straubenwe ; 
and Wm. Hardlnge to be ens. by purch., v. Wolfe 
(an 10 March 37). ^ ^ 

m Foot (at Madras). Ljeut F. E. CorfleW to be 
adj. V. Guy app. qu.mast.; and Lieut. WmjOoy 
to be qu.-noiat., v, Egar dec. (toth 16 Aug. 36).— 
Em C. H. Gason to be lieut., v. Corfield app. ^J-j 
and SwJ. MrJ. Geo. Sims to be ei»., v. Gason (both 
10 March 37). 

mh Fowl (at Mauritius). Ens. if* Sf 

lieut. by purch., v. Seton who *. ■"J 
Peering to be ens. by purch., v. Alston (both 
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HON. COMPANY’S SERVICE. 

MILITARY OROIR Ot THE RAVH. 

Downing Strett, March 10, 1837.— The King Rm 
been graclouily pleased to nominate and appoint 
the under-mentioned officers— 

Lieut. Gen. Sir John Doveton, and 
Gen. Sir John W. Adams, 
of the East-India Company's service, Knights 
Commanders of the Most Honourable Military 
Order of the Bath, to be Knights Grand Cro-ses 
of the said Order. 

His Majesty has further been pleased to appoint 
the under-mentioned officers— 

MrJ. Gen. James Lillyman Caldwell, 

Ma .Gen. Alex-mder Caldwell, 

Ma . Gen. David Leighton, 

. Gen. Charles Deacon, 

Gen. James Russell, 

Ma . Gen. Sir Joseph O' Halloran, Knt, 

Ma . Gen. Robert Houston, 

Ma . Gen. Robert Stevenson, 

Ma . Gen. William Casement, and 
Ma . Gem James Law Lushington, « 
of the East-India Company’s service. Companions 
of the Most Honourable Military Order of the 
Bath, to be Knights Commanders of the said 
Order. 


ORDRR OF THE LION AND SUN. 

The King has been pleaied to grant unto Cant. 
Charles Kinnalrd Johnstone, of the East-India 
Company’s maritime service, his royal license and 
permission, that he may accept and wear the 
ensignla of the Royal Persian Order of the Lion 
and Sun, of the second class, which the Shah of 
Persia has been pleased to confer upon him, in 
testimony of his approbation of the valuable 
services rendered by that officer while in the actual 
employ of the Shah } date 4th March 1837*— Lond. 
OttZ. 


KNIGHTHOOD. 

The King has been pleased to confer the honour 
of Knighthood upon the following officers :— 
MM. Gen. Thomas Hawker, 

MaJ. Gen. Alexander Caldwell, 

Maj. Gen. Charles Deacon, 

Maj. Gen. James Law Lushington. 


INDIA SHIPPING. 

Ariivalt. 

Feb. 25. Dart, Ormston, from Madeira 10th 
Feb.! at Deal — March 1. Inwgene, Riley, from 
China Itfth Oct.t off Dartmouth. — Pompee, 
Mallet, from Madras and Pondicherry ; at Bor- 
deaux.— 2. Samuel Enderbj/, Lisle, from South 
Seas; off Falmouth.— 3. MartAa, Vlner, from 
China 29th Oct.; off Holyhead.— 6 th. Jamet 
Siathwm, Millward, from Singapore 1 st Not.; 
off Pensance.— 7. Jamet Pattieon, Cromartie, from 
Manilla 19th t>ct. ; at Portsmouth. — Orfeana, 
Cameron, flroro Bombay 6 th Nov. ; off Holyhead. 
—9. Margaret Wilkie, Smith, ftom Bengal 11th 
Oct I off Plymouth.— Cbwfer, Proudfoot from 
Cape 8 th Jan.; off Falmouth.— 10. Aria, Moss, 
from Bombay 10th Oct ; at Deal. — Wood, 
RoMnaon, from Singapore 19th Oct., and Cape 
22d Dec.; off Margate.- Inca, Harrison, from 
Manilla 11th Oct.; off Holyhead. —11. Ann* 
Me Alpin, from Bengal 2l8t Oct.; Alexander, 
Ramsay, fW>m Bengal 8 th Oct; and Medora, 
Oreig, ftom Mauritius .Id Dec.; all at Liverpool. 
•— TtentM, Arnold, from Mauritius 26th Nov.; 
off Penaance,— SgMf/a, Knowles, from Mauritius 
S9th Nov.; at Briatol.— 13. Doyal George, Wilson, 
ftmn Bombay 14th Nov , and Cape, 3d Jan. ; at 
DeaL— Tamar, Bowden, ftam N. S. Wales, 23d 
Oct. it Liverpool. — Svtwaif, Proctor, ftrom 
Manilla 22d Oct., and Aujei 15th Nov.; and 


Arab, Lowe, from Singapore 1st Nov., and Anjer 
15th do.; both off Cork.— fffpAbwfone, Fremlin, 
fir^ V. D. Land 30th Oct ; off Plymouth.— 14. 
Senator, Grindley, from Mauritius 4th Dec.; in 
the River.— yf^red, Jameson, from Singapore 19th 
Oct.; off Folkstone.— Caribbean, Irving, from 
Mauritius 24th Nov. ; and Coronet, Pretlua, ftnm 
South Seat; both at Deal.— EmsroM, Crawford, 
from Mauritius 29th Nov.; off Liverpool.-15. 
Soeerrign, Campbell, from Mauritius 7th Dec., 
and Cape 3 d Jan.; off Hastings— 16. Rajhanee, 
Phillips, from Bengal 14th Oct ; and Montrose, 
Wall, from Mauritius; both off Plymouth.— 17 . 
Augustus, Carr, from Mauritius 20th Dec. ; off 
Dartmouth.— Id. Norden, Floreen, from Batavia; 
at Cowes.— 20. Tallj/ Ho, Cole, from Cape 9th 
.fan. : off Dover. — 25. Arcturus, Oliver, from 
Ceylon 20th Oct, and Mauritius 21st Nov.; at 
Deal.-27. Lawrence, Gill, from Bengal 23d Nov. ; 
off Holy head.— Beverley, from Bengal 4th 
Nov.; off Cork.— 28. Sterling, Burnet, from 
Mauritius 18th Dec.; at Deal— Isabella, Jones, 
from Bombay 28th Nov.; off Holyhead. -Royal 
Sovereign, Moncrieff, from Manilla 25th Sept.; 
at Cowes.— 29. Walmer Castle, Bourchler, from 
Bombay 13th Nov.; at Deal.- Hollar, Scallan, 
from Clilna 3d Dec. ; at Dublin.- PrlncsM CAar- 
hHe. King, from Bombay 5th Nov. j at Liverpool. 
-^Cervantes, Hughes, from Mauritius ; off Liver- 
pool. 


Departures, 

Fan. 24. Abercrombie Robinson, Scott, for 
Madras, Bengal, and China ; from Falmouth.— 
Eliza, Harris, for Mauritius ; from Marseilles.— 
(iirnatic, Laird, for Bombay; from Grenock.— 
25. Dauntless, Finder, for Bengal ; Ann, Griffith, 
for Bombay and China ; and Chtide Harold, Wlllii, 
for Cape and Bombay; all fiom Portsmouth.— 
Elvtra, Giil, for Bengal ; and Malabar, Frobisher, 
for Bombay ; both from Liverpool.— 26. Aurora, 
Cox, for Madras and Bengal; and George the 
Eourth, Drayner, for Madras, Bengal, and China ; 
both from Portsmouth.— 27. Gunga, Younghus- 
band, and Emily, Kelly, both for Bengal; from 
Liverpool.— Maiich 1, Blake, Thompson, for 
Bomlny ; aad Columbian, Pritchard, for Batavia 
and Singapore ; both from Liverpool.— 2. Blakely, 
Harding, for Bengal; Portland, Tate, for Mau- 
ritius; and Feejee, Bewley, for Cape and Algoa 
Bay; all from Liverpool.— Hebe, Galloway, tot 
N. S. Wales; from Deal.— 3. Vanrittart, Mac* 
queen, for Madras, Bengal, and China; from 
Portsmouth— Malay, Welch, for Mauritius and 
Ceylon; from Deal.— Ambassador, Attwood, for 
Cape; from Portsmouth.— Lady Eaef, Emery, tot 
Bombay; from Milford.— 6 . Baboo, Biock, for 
Bengal, from Deal.— Mary Ann Webb, Lloyd, for 
Bengal ; from Liverpool.— 8 . Portsea, Smith, tor 
Cape and Bombay ; Enterprise, Tessie'*, for Cape; 
and Achilles, Duncan, for Mauritius; ail from 
Deal.— 12. Horatio transport. Cuddy, for Cape 
(with troops); from Cork.— Jannet, Chalmers, 
for Mauritius; from Plymouth.— 13. Purses, 
Mackellar, for Bengal; Sophta, Me Nair, for 
Madtaa and China ; Emma, Pecket, for St. Helena 
(with government stores); Orlsta, Raokine, for 
N. S. Wales ; and Sarah, Sadler, for Cape 1 all 
from Deal.— 13. Sir JoAn Bereeftird, Mitchell, for 
Batavia and Singapore; from Liverpool.— 1S> 
Maria, Burton, for Mauritius; from Portsmouth* 
—14. Hudder^’d, Hall, for Bombay; Jessit 
Logon, Mac Master, for Bombay; and Adam 
Lodge, Main, from N. S. Wales; all from Liver* 
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pO<rt.»J5. J^n MocLttkmi McDonald, and 
pnaum luegtrt Crawfotd, both for Bengal ; from 
OreaDock.->16. H. C. wantaamer Bermice, Grant, 
fot* Cape, Maurttlui, and Bombay: Arom Fal- 
mooth.-oH'e&er, Campbell, for N. S. Wales (with' 
conrlcts) t from Kingston.—17> Bengal, Wilson, 
for Bengal: Sir Edward Paget, Hall, for Madras: 
Btanteim, Spence, for V. D. Land (with convicts) t 
and Rotattnd, Crouch, for China ; all from Deal. 
—18. Stratk-Edin, Cheape, for Cape and Madras: 
from DeaL>-19. Adelaide, Guthrie, for Bengal: 
and ttindoottan, Redman, for Cape and Madras > 
both foom Portsmouth.— MfT/ssric, Martin, for 
Hobart Town and N. S. Wales; from Liverpool. 
—80. Otenbervie, King, for Cape and N. S. Wales : 
from Greenock.— 81. Minerva, Brown, for Born* 
bay; ffom Deal.— 23. Worrier, Stone, for Bengal: 
from Liverpool.— 84. Harriet, Tupper, fur i.aun* 
ceston; Pera, Palmer, for Cape; and AchlUee, 
Veale, for N. S. Wales; all from Deal.— 27. 
Uolfde, Garret, for Y. D. Land (with convicts) *, 
from Sheemess. 


VASSXNOERS FROM INDIA. 

Per Royal George, from Bombay ; f.leut. R. N. 
Meade, 12th N. 1.; Mrs. Meade ; Mr. Harwood.— 
For the Cape: Ens. C. D. Mylne, 6th N. 1. 

Per Sovereign, from Mauritius: Lieut. Kelly; 
Mr. and Miss Savage; Mr. and Mrs. Coinmaiile; 
one child. 

Per Elphlnetone, from V. D. Land : Lieut. Col. 
Arthur, late lieutenant governor of the colony ; 
Mrs. Arthur; four Misses and flve Masters Arthur; 
Lieut. Arthur, H. M. 4th Ilegt. ; Dr. C. A. Brown- 
ing: Mr. Rolt: 14 Invalids; two women and five 
children belonging to ditto ; six servants. 

Per Clalrmont, from Bombay to Sues : Mr. Tur- 
ton and family : Cant. John Domett, late of the 
Charlee Grant { Mr.Sindry. 

Per Lawrence, foum Bengal : Mrs. James Reid : 
three Misses Fairweather; Master Held; Master 
Fairweather. 

Per Orleana, from Bombay : Col. and Mrs. 
Payne ; Capt. and Mrs. Hughes : Dr. Budda 
Per Walmer Castle, from Bombay: General and 
Mrs. Gilbert; Col. and Mrs. Campbell : Capt. and 
Mrs. Fuller ; Lieut. Jukes; Kev. C. Meade; Mas- 
ters Fuller and Meade. 

Per Princess Charlotte, from Bombay i Mr. 
Glasson; Lieut. Harvey : Lieut. Brabazon ; Mr. 
and Mrs. Nicks. 

Expected. 


Per wmm Harrit, from N. S. Wales ; Capt. 
Simpson; Mrs. Oakden; Mr. and Mrs. Wilson; 
Mr. A. Stokes; Mr. WlUshira; flve chlldn. 

Per CAili, from V. D. Land : Mr. Ommeny ; tit. 
Natheote. 

Per Australia, from Bombay : Mrs. Moresby ; 
Mr. George Pollexfen. 


PASSENGERS TO INDIA. 

Per H. C. steamer Berenice, for Bombay: Mr. 
and Mrs. P. Stewart, C.S. ; Hon. Mr. Graves ; Mr. 
Ogilvie: Mr. Hadden: Mr. Grant; Mr. McKenMe; 
Mr. Simpson.— For the Mauritius : Mr. Saunders. 

Per Hindoostan, for Madras i Mr. Wilberforce 
Bird; Mr. Tulloch. 

Per Sophia, for Madras t Capt. and Mis. Zouch ; 
Mr. Paternoster ; Mr. Cotton. 

Per Strath’Eden, for Cape and Madras : Mr. and 
Mrs. Finchan. 

Per Reliance, for Madras and Bengal : Mn. and 
Miss Stewart ; Lieut. Col. and MrA Wakefield ; 
Capt. and Mrs. Cobb ; Capt. and Mrs. Davlniere; 
Mr. and Mrs. Mackay ; Miss Mackay ; Miss 
Marshall.: Rev. Mr. Meiklelohn; Lieut. Davis ; 
Messrs. .Steward, Edwards, Plowden, Skeen, Span., 
key, Sandeman, .Swinton, Maxwell, Wynyard, 
Tulloch. Pritchard, Ross, Wardlaw, Skerm, Stein- 
bach, Robinson, Mulcaster, and Carr. 


LOSS or .SHIPPING, 

The Princes Victoria, Blsset, from Bengal to 
Liverpool, was burnt at sea 23d Nov.; about 100 
leagues from Bourbon. Crew saved. 

The Stirling Castle, Fraser, from N. S. Wales 
to Singapore, was totally lost 2l8t May last on 
Elisa Reef, in lat. 34, long. 155 E. 

The Tiger, .Seawright, from Liverpool to Bom- 
Iwy, was totally wrecked on the island of Astove, 
near Madagascar. 12th August : crew and passengers 
saved. Capt. Seawright in a fit of despondency, 
occasionetl from a previous illness, had Jumped 
overboard a few days previous. 

The A/ricanus, Watson, was lost at Tamatave, 
between 15th and 18th N.}vember last. 

The PasciHt (of Bombay) struck imon a reef 
shortly after leaving Singapore for China, and 
returned to that island with difficulty, and was 
run ashore u|>on the mud. She has, it Is said, 
been condemned. 

BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND 
DEATHS. 


Per Duke of Bedford, from Bengal ; Mrs. Colin 
.Shakspeare; Mrs. Woodcock; Mrs. Geo. Crom- 
melin; Mrs. John Crommelin ; Mrs. Mathews ; 
C. J. Smith, Esq., C. S. ; Charles Raikes, Esq. ; 
Lieut. Col. Feore, B. N. I. ; Capt. Welchman, 
ditto I Lieut. Chamberlain: Misses .S. Raikes, E. 
and J. Mathews, C. Taylor, C. Crommelin, and 
F. Woodweil I Master Woodcock. 

Per Uountstuart E^phinetone, from Bengal: Mrs. 
Marten; Mrs. Pearce ; Mrs. Sykes; Mrs. Blunt; 
T. P. Marten, Esq., C. S. ; Rev. W. Pearce; Ca t. 
Guest, 16th Lancers ; Capt. Stevens, B. N. 1. ; 
Capt. Marshall, ditto ; Capt. Phillips, ditto ; 
Lleuts. Hunter and Bishop in charge of invalids ; 
Assist. Surg. D. Brown, for the Cape; Messrs. 
Neasmith, Hutchinson, and Mackintosh. 

Per Sawsfris, from Bengal : Mrs. Gordon; Mrs. 
Pratt ; Mrs. Yates ; C. H. Cameron, Esq. ; N B. 
Edmonstone, Esq., C. S. ; J. K. Ewart, Esq., 
C.s. ; Major Pratt , Master Edward Repton : Mas- 
ters Thomas, Robert, and Francis Pratt.— For the 
Cape : Misses Maria and Eliza Gordon, and Master 
James Gordon. 

, Per Repulee, from Bengal : Hon. K. Murchison, 
late governor of Penang, Ac. ; W. Blunt, Eso. ; 
Mrs. Woodward; R. Williams, Esq., C. S., for 
Cape; R. Neave, Esq., and Mrs. Neave ; A. Lang, 
Esq., and Mrs. Lang ; Rev. R. B. Boyes, and Mrs. 
^yes, for Cape; Dr. and Mn. Venour; Assist. 
Surg. D. Harding ; Mn. Marshall : Lieut. Kelly ; 
Lieut and Mn. Wilcox; Lieut. Boswell ; Mn. 
braith ; 18 children ; several servants. 


BIRTHS. 

March 2. At Cheltenham, the lady of Capt. M. 
Willoughby, Bombay artillery, of a daughter. 

5. In Welbeck Street, Cavendish Square, the 
lady of Archdeacon Robinson, of a daughter. 

7. At Edinburgh, the lady of T. S. Owen, Esq., 
Hon. E. I. Company’s service, of a son. 

12. In Bruton Street, the lady of Henry Shut- 
tleworth, E|q., East-India ship Abderton, of a 
daughter. 

la At Maidstone, the lady of Capt Houston, 
4th Light Drags., of a daughter. 

la The lady of James Fmhfleld, Jun., Esq., 
New Bank Buildings, of a son. 

21. At Springfield, Isle of Wight, the lady of 
Capt. Oliver St. John, 31st Madras L. Infantry, of 
a son. 
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Home Intelligence. 

March 1. At Bo»th, Duncan Milne, *»<!*» 

otH M^9trr4nSft.^S gurSTIilrtol. teoihM o'rthe l*te Mr.^ 
lidSi'a pSfidi, ticJnd daughter of X late Sir Julham. lurgeon on the Madrai eitabltohineni 
JamS Dunbar, of Boath, Bart., captain in the 30. ^ 


ag^ 3^ _ .1- 

4. At Byfrona Cottage. .St. Lawrence, P. Quin 
Esq., late of the East-lndla House. 

5. At Richmond House, 

John Tytler, Esq., of the Bengal Medical esta- 
blishment, aged 46. 

9. At his residence, the Common House, Hack- 
ney, Alexander Harper, Esq., aged 85. 

10. At his house in York-terrace, Regent’s Park, 
Henry Thomas Colebrooke, Esq. 

- At Denne-hill. nwr Canterbu^, Gen. Sir 


** At Warminster, Lieut. Joseph 


me non. 

Buckler, only daughter 
surgeon of the same place. 

7 At Barnstaple, Abraham Turner, Esq*, o* 

Staplegrove, Somerset, to Ellen ^uAl^rt, eldwt 
SJKvSg daughter of the late Capi. C. B. Grlbble, 

Hon. Company’s scr rice. 

.urdlew PT., M.i. sir H 

— At Ramsgate, Capt. Caldwell, 
ders nephew to Maj. Gen. sir Alexander 
lO’ B^^to Elizabeth, eldest daughter of Robert 

JohS, E«l.. of London, and Chailcdeld, 

Dumfriesshire. 


— At Harefleld Park, Maj. Gen. Sir Henry F. 
Cooke, K.C.H. » i. 

iv At Fir-crove, North Brixton, Randle J^ck- 

soi^Esq! bfrrlster-at-law, and » benjer of the 

Hon. Society of the Middle Temple- He h^ for 
manv years the appointment of Advocate before 
pSament to the 'East-Ind»a Company. 

21. At Bath, Thomas W. Rundall, Eso., late of 
the Ewt-lndia Company's Home Establishment. 
Latelu- Mr. Davidson, the African traveller. 


DAILY PRICES OF STOCKS, from February 24 to March 25, 1837. 
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— 

15 

— 

— 

16 

— 

— 

17 

— 


18 

— 


20 

— 

— 

21 

— 

— 

22 

— 

— 

S3 

— 

— 

25 




Red. 'Pr.Cent. Annuliles. 


India Consols , India 
Stock, for acet. Bonds. 


498f9fif 97Jf)8 .15 1.5V„ 
i|98|98^i97i'97n5 15^/^ 
if 97X98 97j97jH|X 
1^ 97498i 97i97!,Hl^ 15 


'97|98J97j97n4| 15 
^'97|98 i97X98 — 

Shut. 97i97^ Shut. 


9o|9o| 

90J90§ 

90}90i 

90^90} 

90 90i 

90 90i 

89J90 

89f89f 

89X90* 

89190^ 

90 9Ci 


97|97f 

97.i97i 

98i«8 

98*98^ 

98*981 

98 98} 

98X98j 

98}9«i 

98|98? 

l98|98i 

9819811 

|9SiW| 

|98*98i 

97^98X1 

97|98 I 

98 98^ 

97X98*1 

98^98^ 


Exch. 

Bills. 


— !90J9()| 26 28pl.’10 92p 
257* 90 90* 26 28p 30 32p 

— '89?90X 25 27p,29 34p 

— '89X90* 25 27|)|28 31 p 

' 256 * 7 90 90* 23 25p 26 29p 
' 2.56* !90 90* 24 26p 26 28p 
Shut. 89*90 23 25p|25 27p 
89^90*1 23p 25 27p 

— '90 90 * 23 25p 26 28p 

— ,90*90|23 25p'26 28p 
_ l90X90j| 25 26p!26 29p’ 

— ' 90*90*! 27p |28 30p 

— l90}90i27 30i) 29 31 p 
;90|9 o 528 30p29 31 pi 

— 90*90?i29 31p'29 31p, 

— '90?90i29*3lp'29 31pi 

— |90*90| 28 30p 29 3lp! 

— 90|90il26 28p 27 29Pj 

— 90190*126 27p24 27pl 

— 90i90|23 25p‘24 26pi 

— I89j90*|2.3 25pl24 26pj 

— ',90 90*123 2«p 25 28p| 

— 90*90j| 27p 26 28p 

— 90j90j26 28p26 29p 

— 90i90|'26 28p 27 30p 


TrsdericK Barrt, stock and Share Broker. 7 , Birchin Lane. Corn/ritl. 
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1837.] PRICES OF EUROPEAN GOODS IN THE EAST. 

N>B. The lettera P.C, denota prime eoit, or manujhcturere* prieu ; A, advance f per cent.) on Merame; 
D.dheount (per cent.) on the tames N.D. no demand.— The bautr maund it eqttai Oo 8Sn. 2 or. 2 
drt., and KRl bazar maunds equal to 110 /aetorp maundt. Goode told bp Sa.Rupeee B. mdt. produce 
5to0 per cent, more than when told bp Ct.Rupeea F. mdt.— The Madras Candy it equal to bOOlb. The 
Surat Candy la equal to 7461 lb. The Pecul it equal to 133i lb. The Gorge it 2o piecet. 


CALCUTTA, November 17, 18J16. 


Rs.A. Rg. A. 

Anchors Sa.Rs.cwt. 10 tt (id, 16 0 

BotUes 10012 0 - 12 8 

Coals rod. 0 13} — 0 13 

Copper Sheathing. 16-32 ..F.md 38 0 - 38 4 

Brasiers’, do. 39 0 — 39 8 

Thick sheets do. 

Old Gross do. .37 2 - 3? 6 

Bolt do. .39 0 — 39 6 

Tile do. 35 12 - .16 8 

Nails, assort. do. .36 0 - .38 8 

Peru Slab Ct.R8.do. .37 8 - .38 8 

Russia Sa.R8. do. 

Copperas do. 2 3 — 25 

Cottons, chintz pce. 


Muslins, assort. 

Yarn Hitol?!! mor. 

Cutlery, fine 

Glass 

Hardware 

Hosiery, cotton 

Ditto, silk 


1 (I - 
0 6 - 
10to25A. 
.»A. - 
30 D. - 
5 A. - 
1.3to37D. 


13 0 ; 
0 8 ) 
to P.C. 
2»A. 
49D. 
3(»A. 
toP.C 


Iron, Swedish, sq.. .Sa.Rs. F.md. 

flat do. 

' English, sq do. 

' flat do. 

Bolt do. 

Sheet do. 

' Nails cwt. 

!— Hoops F.md. 

Kentletlgc cwt. 

Lead, Pig F.md. 

, unstamped do. 

Millinery 

Shot, patent bag 

Spelter Cults. F. miT. 

Stationery 

Steel, English Ct.Rs. F. md. 

Swedish do. 

; Tin Phites Sa.R8. boxs 

{Woollens, Broad cloth, fine ..yd. 

' coarse and middling. . . . 

Flannel fine 


i| 


Rs.A. 
.3 13 

5 14 
3 10 
3 10 
.3 10 

6 8 

9 0 
5 10 
2 10 
7 II 
7 •» 

10 I). 
3 4 
7 10 

:m) d. 
7 2 
7 12 
18 4 
5 8 
1 3 
0 I.'i 


K8.A 
(td fi 1& 
— 6 0 

- 3 12 

- 3 12 

- .3 12 

- 7 0 

- 14 8 

- 5 12 

- 2 13 

- 7 13 
_ 7 10 

to 25 1). 

- 4 4 

- 

- 45D. 
“72 

- 8 «l 

- 18 12 
— 12 0 

- 4 0 

- 1 7 


MADRAS, October 19, 1836. 


Copper, Sheet 

...candy 287 

. oid 



do. 315 

Cottons, Chintz 

(HoghaniA 

... piece 4 

.....do. 2 

Longcloth, fine . . . 

1» i 


Cutlery, coarse . 

Glass and Earthenware . 

Hardware 

Hosiery 

Iron, Swedish 

English bar 

— Flat and bolt 


Rs. 

..100 16 (S, 


P.C. 
lOA. 
lOA. 
15A. - 
40 — 

28 - 
28 — 


candy 

...do. 

...do. 


Rs. 

17 

2;ni 

225 

320 

n 

3 

14 

lOA. 
25A. 
1.3A. 
20A. 
50 I 

;io 

30 



Rs. 


Rs. 

sCAnii y 

.36 


— 

..do. 

110 


11.5 

..do. 

.50 


W 

. .do. 

50 

— 

.55 


, Nails 

Lead, Pig 

.Sheet 

Millinery P.C. - 20 A. 

Shot, patent bag 3 — 3} 

Spelter candy 40 . — 

Stationery lOA. — 15A. 

Steel, English. candy ;i5 — 38 

Swedish do. 42 — Al 

Tin Plates box 16 - 17 

Woollens, Rroad cloth, fine lOA - 1.34. 

' (oArue lOA, — 20A. 

Flannel, fine 10tol2an8.pr.yd. 

Ditto, coarse 7to8 ans. do. 


BOMBAY, November 1L>, 1836. 


Rs. 

Anchors cwt. 12 (4 

Bottles doz. 1 

Coals Inn 10 *— 

Copper, Sheathing, 10-32 ....cwt. 07 

— Thick sheets do. 6(1 

Plate bottoms do. 6(5 

Tile do. .WJ 

Cottons, Chintz, dec., &c 

Longcloths 

Muslins 

Other goods 

Yarn, Nos. 20 to 1(H) .... lb . 0.12 — 

Cutlery, table 10 A. 

Glass and Earthenware 10 D. — 

Hardware P. C. 

Ht^ery, half hose 18 A. 


Rs 

13 

1.2 

12 


1.12 

,30^ 


I Rs. 

{Iron, Swedish St. candy 65 

' English do. (10 

I Hoops cwt. 9 

Neils do. 14 

I Sheet do. 10 

, Rod for lM)lts St. candy 60 

; do. for nails do. (>5 

|Lead,Plg cwt. 11.4 

Sheet do. II 

{Millinery 2()D. 

{Shot, patent cwt. 10 

S'pelter do. 9.4 

^Stationery lOD. 

Steel, Swedish tub 10 

[Tin Plates box 19 

Woollens, Broad cloth, fine ..yd. 4 

I coarse 2 

Flannel, fine 1.8 


C4 ■ 


CANTON, October 18, 1836. 


Drs. Drs.] 

Cottons, Chintz, 28 yds piece 3 (4 5 

Longcloths da 3 — 10} 

— Muslins, 20 yds da - 

Cambrics, 48 yds do. 5 — 

Randannoes do. 2 — 2.30 

Yam, Nos. 16 to SO pecul 39 - 

Iron, Bar do. !{ 

Rod ....da 4 

Lead, Pig do. 6 - 


Drs. Drs. 

SmalU pecul .30 (4 60 

Steel, Swedish tub 3-75 — 

Woollens, Broadcloth yd. 1 —1.05 

do. ex super yd. 2.5 — 

Camlets at Lintin pce. 28 — .13 

Do. Dutch .da 33-36 

Long Ells do. 9} — 

'TIn.Stralts pecul 17 -17* 

|Tln Plates I box 7 — 


jI»ta/.Joi(r.N.S.VoL.22.No.88. 


2 Q 



m 


Pricei of European Goodi in the East. 


[April, 


SINGAPORE, October 29 183f). 


Drs. 

Anchors peail B ( 

Rottles KMi 4 - 

( opper Nails and Sheathing pecul 33 

rottan8,Madap(>liamB,24ya.by3()in. pcs. 

Imlt. Irish 24 34-.*Wdo. l.iX) 

Longcloths 38 to 40 • • • • 34-30 do. 4^ 

do. do .Ififlnedo. S>i 

do. do 40-44 do. 4 

do. do 44-54 do. 0 

54 do. — 

Prints, 7*8. single colours do. 2 

9-8 do. 2J 

Cambric, 12yds. by 45 to .K) in. • do. 1 1 

Jaconet, 20 40 ■ . 44 • • • -do. IJ ■ 

Lappets, JO 40 • • 44 — do. 1 

Chintz, fancy colours do. 3 > 


Drs. Drs. 

^ 9 Cotton Hkfs. imit. Battick, dble.< doz. 2k (d>j A 

- 41 1 do. do Pullicat doz. — 2 

34 Twist, .‘JO to 40 pecul 50 — 52 

- 21 'Hardware, and co.ir8e Cutlery scarce.kwanted 

- 21 .Iron, Swedish pecul 41—5 

- 6 ^ English do. 4 — 44 

- 6 , Nall, rod do. 4—5 

- 61 Lead, Pig do. 5 — 54 

— Sheet do. tt — 51 

— .Shot, patent bag — — 

- 2i Spelter pecul 5 — 51 

- 21 Steel, SwedUh do. 41 — 44 

- 21 English do. — — 

- 2l Woollens, Long Ells pcs. 9—10 

- U ' Camblets do. 25 — .30 

- 6 Ladies' cloth yd. 1 — 2 


REMARKS. 


Calcutta. Sept. 5, 1836.— The Importations of 
Piece Goods for the last six months have been unu- 
sually heavy, and sellers in consequence have been 
obliged to submit to gradu'illy reducing r.'itcs, 
until now, when it is found diincult to effect sales, 
even at present prices. The market has heldom 
been in a worse state, without excepting any arti- 
cle, either as regards price or supply on h.ind.— 
The demand for Twist, for the last month, has 
been less active than was to have been cxiiected 
with the existing light stock ; in some of the re- 
cent sales, a slight reducliou is observisble.— The 
demand for all descriptions of Woollens has fallen 
off lately, and the sales odected have been at a re- 
duction on former rates.— Little or no \ ariation 
has taken place in the price of Copper within the 
last two months s present prices will not remit 

t irime cost in England.— The stock of Iron is 
leavy, and no immediate Improvement can be ex- 
pected.— JSwedish Iron, well assorted, is In some 
request, but does not keep pace with the rise at 
home.— Leads arc very flat, and large supplies are 
‘in first hands.— Steel on the decline.— Spelter with- 
out any immediate prospect of amendment. 

nombap, Mov. 12, 1836.— The Dcwali holidays 
having intervened since the date of the last price 


current, business has almost been suspended, and 
we have consequently no transactions to report. 
Tile Copper has somewhat declined, and fallen to 
Us. per cwt. 

Singapore, Oet. 20, 1(L36.— The demand for Cot- 
ton Piece Goods during the week has not been so 
brisk, most of the Chinese shopkeepers having 
been well supplied, aud the demand by tlie Native 
Eastern Island Traders not yet fairly commenced. 
— L.idies' Scarlet Cloth is in good enquiry by the 
Bugis. Long-ells and Camlets no transactions.— 
We have heard of very few sales of Cotton Twist 
since our last.— ‘fhe few holders of English Bar 
Iron arc retailing to thenativesatour present high 
quotations, and now only a very small stock.— 
Sweedish Bar Iron well supiiiied. Pig Lead, stock 
small, but demand trilling at quotations. Spelter 
supplied. Steel current at quotations, and stock 
reduced. 

(’anton, Oct. 18, 1836.— Camlets arc declining in 
price, with few enquiries —Cotton Yarn remains 
dull of sale.— I.ong cloths being well suppli^ at 
present, sales are diiHcult to be made.— The de- 
mand for Woollens lias rather subsideii, aud prices 
arc not so firm as they have been lately.— Iron 
and Lead steady at the rates quoted. 


INDIA SECURITIES AND EXCHANGES. 


Calcu'la. Aon. 17, IB.'lf). 
Government Securities. 

Buy. Sell. 

First 5 per cent. Loan Prem. 13 8 .34 4 

.Second J percent. 10 .5 0 

'1 bird 5 per cent. 4 0 .3 12 

4 per amt Disc. 0 10 0 14 

Bank Sh.are8. 

Kankof Dcng.(Sa. Rs.lO.OflO) Pm.Sa. R8.6,200a 6,000 
Union Bank- -(Co Rs. 2,700) „ • • „ 950a 1,000 

Bank of Bengal Rates. 

Discount on private bills 7 0 per cent. 

Ditto on government andsainry bills 4 o do. 
Interest on loans on govt, paper .... 5 o do. 
Rate of Exchange. 

On London, at six months' sight— to buy, 2s. 2id. 
to 2s. 2![d. : to sell, 2>-. 3d. to 2s. SJd. per Sa. Re. 
Rate of Exchange, Jan. 5, 1837. 

At present the rate may be considered 2 b. 4d. to 
2s. 44d. per Sicca Rupee. 

Madras, Oct. 19, 1836. 

Government Securities. 

Non Remittable Loan of 18th Aug. J826, five per 
cent.— 1 to 3 prem. 

Ditto ditto last five per cent.— 3 prem. 

Ditto ditto Old four per cent.— 3 disc. 

Ditto ditto New four per cent— 3 disc. 
Exchange. 

On t.ondon, at 6 months, 2s. per Madras Rupee. 


Bombay, Nov, 12, 1836. 

Exchanges. 

Bills on London, at 6 mo. sight, 28. l^d. to 2s. IJd. 
per Rupee. 

On Calcutta, at .30 days’ slglH, 10? to 107.8 Bom- 
bay Its. per llK) Sicca Rupees. 

On Madras, at .30 days’ sight, 101.4 to 101.12 Bom- 
bay Rg. per KM) Madras Rs. 

Government Scimrlties. 

5 per cent. Loan of 1822-23, 108 to ]o8.4 per do. 

Ditto of 182.5-26, 108.12 to 111.8 per ditto. 

Ditto of 1829-30, 111.4 to 111.12 per ditto. 

4 per cent. Loan of I8.32-.33, 106.8 to 106.10 per do. 

Ditto of 1835 .36, 99.12 to KM) Company’s Rs. 

Singapore, Oct. 29, 1836. 

Exchanges. 

On London, 3 and 6 mo. sight, 4s. 54d. to 48. 7d. 
per Sp. dollar. 

On Bengal, gov. bills, at .30 days, 206 Sa. Rs. per 
100 Sp. dollars. 

Canton, Oct. 18, 1836. 

Exchanges, &c. 

On London, 6 mo. sigh., 4s. 9d. tn4s.l0d.peT Sp.D. 

On Retmal.— Private Bills, 30 days 220 Co.’iRa.per 
100 Sp. Dols.— Company’s Bills, 60 days, 202 
Co.’s Rs. per ditta 

On Bombay, ditto, 220 to 222 ditto. 

Sycee Silver at Lintln, 44 to 5 per cent. prem. 
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304 Home Intelligence, 

LONDON PRICE CURRENT, March 24, 1837. 


EAST-1K1)1A AND CHINA FRODUCB. 

£. $. <i- 



£. f. 


Coffee, Batavia .. 

...cwt. 2 7 

0 

— Samarang.... 


0 — 

— Cheribon .... 


0 — 

>— Sumatra .... 


0 - 

— Ceylon 


0 - 

— Mocha 


0 - 

Cotton, Surat 


31 - 

Madras 


3| - 

— Bengal 


34- 

— Bourbon .... 



2 11 
2 2 
2 16 
1 18 
2 6 
5 0 


Drum & for Dyeing. 

Aloes, Epatica cwt. 12 0 

Anniseeds, Star 3 0 

Borax, Refined 3 3 

Unrefined 3 14 

Camphire, inchests .... 9 15 
Cardamoms, Malabar- -lb 0 2 


- 22 0 0 
— 380 


- Cwlon . 


Cassia Buds cwt. 6 0 0 


0 3 6 
- 0 1 6 


-Li 

CastorOil - ••• 

China Root 

Cubehs 

Dragon’s Blood 

Gum Ammoniac, drop . 

Arabic 

Aisafoetida 

Benjamin, 3d Sort. 


2 13 
--tb 0 0 
cwt. 17 0 
.... 2 19 
10 0 
6 0 
2 15 


1 10 


3 10 

4 10 

Qambogium 5 0 

Mynh 4 10 

— Ollbanum 0 10 

Kino 12 0 

Lac Lake tb 0 4 

— Dye. 

Shell cwt. 5 5 

— Stick 2 0 

Musk, China 0 10 

2 ux Vomica cwt. 0 8 

11, Cassia 0 9 

— — Cinnamon 0 4 

— Cocoa-nut. cwt. 1 14 

— Cajaputa 0 0 

. Mace 0 

Nutmegs 0 I 

Opium none 

Rhubarb 0 2 6 

Sal Ammoniac cwt. 3 6 0 

Senna ...th 0 0 3 

Turmeric, Java ....cwt. 0 12 0 

Bengal 0 18 0 

China 1 7 0 

Galls, in Sorts none 

, Blue — 

Hidm, -Buffalo tb 0 

■ — Ox and Cow 

Indigo, Blue and Violet. . . . 

— - Ex. fine Bl. and Violet 
— Purple and Violet .... o 

Fine Violet 0 

— Mid. to good Violet • - 0 

— Violet andCopper .... 

— Copper 

—— Consuming, mid.toflne 0 6 0 — 

— . Do. ord. andlow .... 0 3 4 — 

— Do. very low — 

— Madras, raid, to good 0 5 2 — 

— Oude, ord 0 4 11 — 


3 2 0 
41 - 0 0 9 
0 — 18 0 0 
0 — 310 
0 — 25 0 0 
0 — 8 0 0 
0-480 
0 — 4 15 0 
0 - 10 0 0 
0-880 
0 -17 0 0 
- 16 0 0 
2 18 0 


0 3- 
0 3 — 
7 6- 
nonc 

7 2 - 
6 11 - 
6 9 - 


0 4 0 
8 8 0 
3 10 0 

1 13 6 
0 8 6 
0 9 6 
0 9 6 

0 0 6 
0 0 3 
0 1 5 

0 3 6 
3 7 0 
0 1 2 

0 14 0 

1 1 0 
1 10 0 


0 610 
0 6 0 


0 5 11 
0 5 11 


£, t. d. 

Shells, China} ® ^ 


Mother-o’-Pearl 


[April. 


£. «. d. 

a 5 0 0 


Nankeens .piece 

Rattans 100 0 2 9 

Rice, Bengal White. . . .cwt. 0 116 

Patna 0 14 6 

Java 0 9 6 

Safilower 3 0 o 

Sago 7 0 0 

Pearl II 0 0 

Saltpetre ....24 0 0 

Silk, Company’s Bengal lb 0 11 0 

- Novi 

- (Jhlna Tsatlee . . . 

Bengal Privilege. 

Taysam 

Spices, Cinnamon 

— Cloves 

Mace 0 

Nutmegs 0 

Ginger cwt. 1 

Pepper, Black tb 0 

White 0 

Sugar, Bengal cwt. 1 

Siam and China 

Mauritius 

Manilla and Java 

Tea, Bohea, Fok8cn ... .lb 

Congou 

Souchong 

Caper - - 

Campoi 

Twankay 

Pekoe, (Orange, &c.). . 

Hyson Skin 

. — Hyson 

Young Hyson 

Gunpowder, Imperial 0 2 (> 

Tin, Banca cwt. 4 10 0 

Tortoiseshell th 1.2 0 

Vermilion tb 0 4 G 

Wax cwt. 8 0 0 

Wood, Saunders Red . .tun 9 0 0 

Ebony 16 0 0 

Sapan 8 10 0 


- 0 6 

■ 0 14 
- 0 16 
- 0 12 
. 7 i'» 

■ 9 6 
- 18 0 
-27 6 
- 1 1 


10 9-160 


0 16 0 
0 3 3 
0 0 II 
0 2 9 

0 3 7 
3 0 
0 31 
0 10 
2 0 

1 0 0 
2 10 0 
0 19 6 
0 1 0 
0 0 9 
0 0 11 
0 I 2 
0 0 8 
0 1 31 
0 0 8 
0 1 2 | 
0 2 0 
0 1 9 

2 


0 18 0 
0 8 6 
0 1 a 
0 7 6 

0 6 7 

1 15 0 

0 0 41 
0 1 6 

1 17 0 
1 11 0 
3 6 0 
1 10 0 
0 1 

0 2 
0 3 
II 1 
0 1 
0 1 
0 2 
0 1 
0 4 
0 2 
0 4 


- 8 10 0 
- 10 0 0 
- 20 0 0 
- 16 0 9 


AOSTRALASIAM rUODUC'K. 

Cedar Wood. foot 0 0 6 — 0 0 7 

OH, Fish tun 44 » 0 — 48 0 0 

Whalebone ton 160 0 0 170 U 0 

Wool, N. S. Wales, tiz. 

B«,t lb 0 2 6 - 0 3 0 

Inferior 0 0 10 — 0 2 7 

V. D. Land, viz. 

Best 0 2 6 - 0 3 0 

Inferior 0 0 10 - 0 2 7 

SOUTH AFKICAN I'KOOUCK. 

Aloes cwt. 1 4 0 — 1 13 6 

Ostrich Feathers, und....lb 

Gum Arabic cwt. 1 5 0 — 1 10 0 

Hides, Dry tb o 0 4* — 0 0 6i 

Salted 0 0 3j — 0 0 6 

Oil, Palm cwt. 1 11 U 111 6 

Raisins 

Wax 7 to 0 - 9 0 0 

Wine, C8pe,M8d., best- pipe 15 0 0 — 18 0 0 

Do.2d&3dqualily .... 12 0 0 — 14 0 0 

Wood, Teak load 9 6 0 — 10 10 0 

Wool lb. 0 1 6 — 0 3 0 


PRICES OF SHARKS, March 27, 1837. 



Price. 

Dividends. 

Capital 

Shares 

ui 

Paid. 

Books Shut 
for Dividends. 

DOCKS. 

"~£: 

£. 

£. 

£. 



East-India (Stock).... 

112 

— p. cent 

4!I8,667 

— 

— 

March. Sept. 

London (Stock).... 

65 

24 p.cent. 

3,238,000 

— 

— 

June. Dec. 

St Katherine’s 

91 

4| p.cent. 

1,352,752 

100 

— 

Jan. July 

Ditto Debentures 

100 

44 p. cent 


— 

— 

6 April. 6 Oct 

Ditto ditto 

99 

4 p. cent 

— — 

— 

<— 

6 April. 6 Oct 

West-India (Stock).... 

106 

6 p.cent 

1,380,000 



June. Dec. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 



10,000 

6,000 

100 

40 

274 

40 


AtubrBlian(Agricultttral) 

Bank (Australasian) 

1 36 

' 60 


“““ 

Van Diemen's Land Company 

1 13 

— 

10,000 

100 

17 

— 

South African Bank 

' 

— 

— .. . 


6 

— 


Woiriy Brothen, S3, Change AUtg 
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Afghanistan, opening of topes in, 50. 

Aganoor (Mr.), 80. 

Ajmere, description of, 232. 

Alexander and Co., the estate of, 75, 132. 

Alexandria, the poets of, 290. 

Alf Leila, a complete copy of the, 249. 

Antiquities, Bactrian, discoveries of, 49. 

Apjjeals from the Mofu.ssil to the Supreme 
Courts of India, rescission of, 1, 146. 

Arabian Nights, a complete copy of the, 
84, 249—magical curiosity mentioned 
in the work, 150, 

Armenia, antiquity of the language of, 80 
—Hindu colony in ancient, 181 — leli- 
gious wars in, 182. 

Army, Indian, sketch of the Bombay 
branch of, 9 — abolition of corporal 
punishment in, 12, 144,209— drunken* 
ness among the European troops of, 17 
— courts>martial in, and case of Col. 
Vans Kennedy, 140— retiring fund for 
infantry field officers of, at Bombay, 
210, 214— fund for, at Madras, 215, 
274 — routine of a young officer's life 
in, 319. 

Asiatic Sodely, Royal, proceedings of the, 
78, 162, 247, 338~of Bengal, 249. 

Assyria, ancient history of, 162. 

Avdall (Mr. Johannes), 181. 

Bacon (Lieut.), review of his “ Studies 
from Nature in Uindostan,” 317. 

Bactfian antiquities, 49 — coins, 50, 249, 

Bagdad, proposed occupation of, 231. 

Bareilly, disturbances at, in 1816,301,305. 

Beer, Indian, 21. 

Bentinck (Lord Wm,), remarks on the 
late order of, abolishing flogging, 12, 
144, 209. 

Bheels, account of the, 234. 

Borneo, sketch of the island of, 247. 

Brahma Purana, remarks on Professor 
Wilson's analysis of the, 240, 

BuTn£s{Capi.), bis account of Sinde, 126. 

Cahul, discoveries of M. Honigberger in, 
49i 60, 53- 

Cadets, Company’s, examination of, 86. 

Cnffres, the late war with the, 2it 

Camac (Sir James), 35. 

Asiat,Journ, N. S.yoL.22.Ko.88. 


Chekeri-bdld, topes near, 50, 51, 53. 

Chesney (Col ), remarks on his Euphrates 
scheme, 90,94,231. 

Children, cause of their being sent from 
India to Europe, 72, 73, 74— united 
female, 81— systematic murder of, in 
Rohilcund, 302, 303. 

Chinese mottos, 104— art of medicine, 249 
—establishment for animals, 321. 

Coins, Bactrian, discovery of, 50— ancient, 
found in the north>wcst of India, 249. 

Colehrooke (Mr.), death of, 338, 340. 

College, Haileybury, examination at, 85. 

Colonization of India, 75. 

Corporal punishment, abolition of, in the 
native army, 12, 144, 209. 

Courts, Mofussil, appeals from, 1, 146. 

Critical Notices, 82, 164, 340 — see 
also Review of Books, 

Cupid and Beathy an apologue, 217* 

Bayaks of Borneo, account of the, 248. 

BicUnson (Mr. T. M.), 80, 162, 163. 

Bilkushee and Chunchul, a tale of Luck* 
now, 115. 

Bramalic amusements of the natives of 
India, 25. 

Brunkenness among European troops, 17. 

Earf (Mr. G. W.), 247. 

Mast-India Company, their native army, 
12, 17, 144— their negociations with the 
Peishwa, 35— policy towards the Nag- 
pore states, 43— extirpation of the Pin- 
darries, 190 — treaty with Scindiah and 
Holkar, 199, 205. 

Egypt, steam-communication to India by 
way of, 89. 

Egyjytian language, the origin of the, 
proved by analysis of that and the He- 
brew, 165, 253. 

Elephant, Parliamentary properties of the, 
82. 

Euphrates, proposed communication with 
India by way of the, 90, 231. 

Europeans, drunkenness of, in tlie Indian 
army, 17— native satire on, 27— feel- 
ings of, on returning to their native 
land, 65— their friendship for each other 
in India, 67— Oriental phraseology of, 
70— sickliness of their children in India, 
72, 73, 74— colonization by, 75. 

ExUe, reflections of a returned, 65, 

(2R) 
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(Sir Henry), seiUimento of, with re- 
garato drunkenness in the army, 17. 

Female amusements of Hindoostan, 38— 
monstrosity at Calcutta, 81. 

Feroxepevet eiecution of the Nawaub of, 
322, 324. 

Flogging, abolition of, in the Indian army, 
12, 144» 

Flowers for Poets* Graves Heber, 56— 
Menander, 57— Carlyle, sS—Fletcher 
and Milton, 59— Juvenal, 61— Aristo- 
phanes, 63 — Boccacio and Petrarch, 133 
— Pulci, 135 — Ariosto, 136 — Dante, 
I3g — Tasso, 289— Callimachus, Apol- 
lonitM Rhodius, Theocritus, 290. 

Fund, Retiring, for infantry field officers 
of Bombay, 910, 214 — Madras Military, 

216, 274. 

Gemester, the, 176. 

Georgia, romantic literature of, 151. 

Goldsmith, review of Prior's life of, 76. 

Grammar, general, 105, 221— Egyptian 
and Mebraw, 168, 171, 253. 

Gfindlay (Capt.), review of his publica- 
tion on steam-communication with In- 
dia, 89, 89. 

GvJtidaf C.)» 248, 949. 

ffadeybury College, examination at, 85. 

flebrew, the origin of the Egyptian Ian- 
ffuaire proved by analysis of that and 
the, 165, 953. 

Hiefoglyphics, Egyptian, 165, 168, 253. 

Hindu history, 29, 293--dramatic amuse- 
ments, 25— females, 28 — • punchayet, 
64 — colony in ancient Armenia, 181— 
Poranas, 240. 

History, Hindu, translations of, 22, 293 — 
of jSritish India, sketches of the later, 
35» i90i 301* 

Honigberger (M.), discoveries of, 49. 

IncJii Sedin, the pirate, a tale of the In- 
dian Archipelago, 277. 

Ikdia, British, rescission of appeals from 
the Mofussil to the Supreme Courts of, 
1, 146 — army of, 9, 140, 209, 274 — 
dramatic amusements of the natives of, 
25— 'punchayet system in, 64 — sketches 
of the later history of, 35, 190, 301 — 
reflections of an exile returned from, 65 
— European phraseology in, 70 — sick- 
liness of the children of Europeans in, 
72, 73, 74— colonisation of, 75 — steam- 

. communication with, 89, 164, 231— 
apprehended designs of Russia on, 98<— 
commercial importance of tha country to 
England, 99— correspondence with, 100 
-~lifein, 176, 325 — emigration from, 
into Armenia, 181— reform in, 206 — 
the Maravas of, 993*-thc non-interven- 
tion system in, 331. 

JndM, account of the river, 126. 


Insolvents at Calcutta, 75, 132. 

Intervention system in India, remarks on 
the, 331, 334. 

Intoxication in the army, 17. 

Israel, inquiry into the location of the Ten 
Tribes of, 163. 

Itody, the poets of, 133. 

Java, the upas, or poison tree of, 338— 
Valley of Death in, ib. 

Jews, dispersion of the, 163. 

Jury, Hindu system of, 64. 

Kennedy (Col. Vans.), remarks on the re- 
cent courumartial on, I4o->on the Pu- 
ranas, 240. 

Language, slang, among Anglo-Indians, 
70— antiquity of the Armenian, 80— 
the philosophy of, 105, 221 — opinions 
of the Quarterly Review respecting the 
affinities of, 105, 221 — the origin of the 
Egyptian, proved by the analysis of that 
and the Hebrew, 165, 253. 

Law, English, in India, 206. 

Legislation for India, 1, 206. 

Life in India:— The Gamester, 176 — 
the Wife, 325. 

Literary Intelligence, 84, 164, 952. 

Literature, periodical, at Calcutta, 72, 73 
— Georgian, 151— Egyptian and He- 
brew, 165,253. 

Loev>e (Dr. L.), on the origin of the 
Egyptian language, 165, 253. 

Low (Capt. James), 339. 

Lusus naturee at Calcutta, 81. 

Madras, army of, 14— recruit-boy esta- 
blishment at, 16.— Military Fund, 215, 
274. 

Manuscripts, Oriental historical, 22, 293. 

Maravas, the, of Southern India, 293. 

Afflsson (Mr.), 50,55. 

Medical and Physical Society, ColcuttM, 80. 

Medicine, art of, amongst the Chinese, 249. 

Mendicants in Sinde, 129. 

Metcalfe (Sir Charles), 12, 17. 

Military Fund, Madras, 215, 274. 

Miriani, a Georgian romance, 151. 

Mofussil, rescission of appeals from the 
courts in, to Supreme Courts, 1, 14^* 

Mogul, anecdote of the, 23. 

Mb/iegons, language of the, 113. 

Monkeys, disciplined, 321, 322. 

Monster, female, at Calcutta, 81. 

Mottos, Chinese, 104. 

Munro (Sir Thos.), opinions of, regarding 
the jurisdiction of courts at Madras, 14®* 

Murderers, tribe of, in India, 79— -in 
bilcund, 302,303. 



Mumlman dramatic 8tiiu8efiMiits« 
ftmalaa, aS—auperstitioii) ao8. 

Nagpwet events at, in 1817, 43~treache. 
rous conduct of Appa Saliib, the rajah 
of, 44 — his dethronement, 48. 

Nativest Indian, their charaaer as soldiers, 
g— corporal punishment of, in the army, 
13, 144, 309— their dramatic amuse- 
ments, 25. 

Xautck-girls of India, 25. 

Neemucht description of, 233, 233, 
Non-intervention system of our Indian Go- 
vernment, 331, 334. 

Nusseerabadf military sUtion of, 232. 

€doricuSt an absurd story of, 321. 

Oriental historical manuscripts, 22, 293— 
phraseology, 70— names unskilfully used 
in the writings of English poets, 71 . 

jPandyan history, 22. 

Peiskwot alfairs of the, in 1816-17, 35 

operations against him, and annexation of 
his dominions to the British territories, 
41 — his eventful life, ib, 

Pertuif heroism of a queen of, 34 — ancient 
history of, 162. 

Phansigars, or Thugs, account of the, 79. 
Philoiophy of language, 105, 

Pindarrief, the late war with the, 190, 
Platfs, native performance of, in Hindoos, 
tan, 25— -delineation of the European 
character in native, 27. 

PoETRT Flowers for Toefs’ Graves, 56, 
133 , 388 —Rose-Marie, 187— Cupid 
and Death, 317, 

Pokimr, the fair at, 239. 

Poona, events at, in 1816-17, 35. 
Population of Sinde, 128 — of Siiikarpoor, 
16.— of Tatta, iA.— of Ajmere, 237. 

Prefs, freedom of the, in India, 12, 17— 
first fruits of, in Assam, 252, 

Prichard (Dr.), remarks on a review of 
his work ** On the Eastern Origin of the 
Celtic Nations,'* 105,221. 

Prior (Mr. J,)j hia life of Goldsmith, 76, 
PuncJiayet, Hindu, described, 64. 
Punishment^ corporal, abolition of, 12, 
144, 309. 

PuranaSf observations of Col. Vans Ken- 
nedy on the, 140. 

Quarterly JRewm, opinions of tlie, on the 
philosophy of language, 105, 221. 

Par^a J^istna NakJeer, anecdote of, 23. 

Pod Sea, remarks on steara-communica- 
tion to India by way of the, 90. 

Piflectiom of a returned exile, 65. 

Pe/orm in British India, ao6. 

Pyuirue, a Persian, 316. 


Paul. ^ 

Petking Fund for infantfy field effitert hi 
the Bombay army, 310, 314. 

Review or Books and Critical Notices 
Taylor’&OrientalHistoricalManuscripis, 

32.-Prior*8 Life of Goldsmith, 76— 
Grindlayon Steam- Communicatitm with 
India, 8a, Sg^Lives of Eminent Lite- 
rary Men, 82— Duncan’s Sacred Phi- 
losophy of the Seasons, 83, 341 — 
Southey’s Life and Works of Cowper, 
fiS—^ttwson’s Discourses and Life, ib, 
—History of Russia, t'A.— Oppressive 
Proceedings against the Earl of Stirling, 
16.— Bell’s History of British Quadru. 
peds, 84, 344— Finden’s Ports and Har- 
bours of Great Britain, 84, 344— the 
Shakspearc Gallery, 84, 344— Martin’s 
Despatches, Minutes, and Conespon* 
deuce of the Marquess Wellesley, 161 — 
Barber on Steam Navigation to India, 
164— Stebbing’s History of the Refor- 
mation, ib, — Byron’s Childc Harold, ib, 
— 7’he Student of Padua, ib. — Oliver 
and Boyd’s Eclinburgli Almanack, »A.— - 
The X.ady’s Cabinet Lawyer, ib. — 
con’s lirst Impressions and Studies from 
Nature in Hindoostan, 317— Addison’s 
Indian Reminiscences, 340 — Sketch of 
the Commercial Resources, &c. of Bri- 
tish India, ib. — Heber’s Parish Ser- 
mons, tA.— Southey’s Lives of the Bri- 
tish Admirals, 341— Skene’s Highlan- 
ders of Scotland, /A.— Tytler’s Life o^ 
Henry the Eighth, 34a — Thirlwall’s 
History of Greece, lA.— The Chnee, the 
Turf, and the Road, lA,— Burt’s Mis- 
cellaneous Papers, 343— Sequel to &- 
matology, t'A.— Memoirs of Sir Walter 
Scott, t’A.— Tales by Lord Byron, lA,— - 
Colombine’s Marcus Manlius, 344—- 
Jones’ Spartacus, lA.— Sir Robert Peel’s 
Speeches at Glasgow, t'A.— Letter on 
Antarctic Discovery, ib, — Godwin’s 
Churches of London, lA, — The Edin- 
burgh New General Atlas, ib. 

Peyjiolds (Lieut.), 78. 

Pohilcvnd, state of society in, 301— distur- 
l>8nces in, in 1816, 305. 

Pomance, a Georgian, 151, 

Posc’Marie, 187. 

Moyle (Dr.), 80, 

Russia, designs of, on India, 98. 

Schlegel (Mr. A. M.}, 224. 

Scindeah, treaty with, 199. 

Sepoy.<t of the Bombay army, sketch of, 9— 
corporal punishmentof, 12 — of Madras, 
14— recruiuestablishment for, 14, 16. 
Shumsoodeen Khan, execution of, 322, 324. 
Sidat, a Persian queen, 34. 

Sinde, account of, 126. 

Sketches of the later History of British 
India : — Events at Poona and Nagporo, * 
35— the Pindarries, 190— ^iisturbances 
at Bareilly, 301. 
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Sketches, Indian The Bombay army, 9 
—dramatic amusements of the natives, 
{{g— stations in Central India, 233. 

Slipper, Mogul’s, anecdote of the, 23. 

Societies, Proceedings of ; — Royal Asia- 
tic Society, 78, 162. 247, 338— Medi- 
cal and Physical Society of Calcutta, 80 
—Asiatic Society of Bengal, 249. 

Society, Indian native, sketches of, 25. 

Soldiers, European, drunkenness among 
the, in India, 17. 

Sporting in Central India, 238. 

Stations in Central India, 232. 

Steam Communication between Calcutta 
and Saugor, 66 — with India, 89, 164, 
231. 

Steuarl (Mr, J. R.), 249. 

Sujierstition, Mahommedan, 208. 

(Mr.), his report on the state of 
Rohiicund, 302. 

Studies from Nature in Hindostan, 317. 

Sumroo (the late Begum), 321. 

(Colonel), 338. 

Tales, Indian Dilkushee and Chun- 
chul, 1 15— Inchi Sedin, the Pirate, 277. 

Tamil, translations from the, 22, 293. 


[January 

Taylor (Mr.), review of his ** Oriental 
Historical Manuscripts,” 22, 293. 

Tenasserim, tour to the frontier of, 339. 

Theatricals, native, of India, 25. 

Thugs, account of the, 78. 

Tigers, exploits against, 238. 

Tirumali Naicker, 22. 

Tooke (Horne), 108, 110, 121. 

To^yes, opening of, in Cabool, 50, 51. 

Translations from the Tamil, 22, 293— 
coincidence of expression in two, 22. 

Tsze, or mottos, Chinese, 104. 

Turns, united female, 81. 

Upas, or poison-tree, of Java, 338. 

/f'ellesley (Marquess), notice of tlie Official 
Papers of the, 161. 

Wilson ( Prof.), liis views of Pandyan his- 
tory, 22 — remarks by Col. Vans Ken- 
nedy on his analysis of the Brahma Pu- 
rana, 240. 

Women, treatment of, in Hindooslan, 28. 

Yue-Chx, or race of the moon, 249. 

Zenana, amusements of the, 29. 

Zenobius, account of the ancient Arme- 
nians by, 181, 182. 


Index,-r~Part 11. . 


PART II ASIATIC AND HOME INTELLIGENCE. 


Aborigines of Australia, 53, 247, 250— 
newspaper written by, 247. 

Accounts, settlement of, by Company’s 
servants, before quitting India, 54— 
regimental, 121. 

Achecn, encouragement of piracy by the 
rajah of, 179— capture and detention of 
a Dutch schooner by him, 241— outrage 
on the bark Hamoody at, 259. 

Acts of Council, Indian; — Abolition of 
appeals from theMofussil courts, 17, 75 
—bonding system, 52— toll upon hack- 
eries, 155— suppression of Thuggee, 160 
—legal commission for the zemindaries 
of Goumsur and Soorada, 198, 263. 

(Sir Frederick), 102,168, 

— i (Mr.), Ills second report on native 
schools in Bengal, 156. 

Adjutant, scale of qualifications for the 
situation of, 54. 

Africa, Central, expedition to, 32. 

Agra, arrival of Sir Charles Metcalfe and 
suite at, 90 — festivities at, 91 — assault 
by Mrs. Richards at, 153— bank, 164 
— case of Shah Biiharee Lai, t>. Soole- 
man Shiksh at, 210 — arrival of the 
Lord Bishop at, 257. 

Agricultural Society of Bengal, 234. 

Agriculture, neglect of, by the natives of 

• India, 159, 235— improvements in, at 
Singapore, 240 — state of, at Swan 
River, 248* 


Ahmedabad, meeting of officers at, 52. 

Alexander and Co., insolvent estate of, 4— 
large claims of the Messieurs Alexander 
upon them, 14, 75— case of Hart, v., 
200 — claims of the Bank of Bengal on, 
209, 213. 

Aliens, estates of, in India, 163— impor- 
tant decision respecting, 199, 293. 

Allahabad, raoming at, 91— proposed re- 
moval of the ancient pillar at, 229. 

Allard (General), 93, 236. 

AUipore, visit to the gaol at, 85. 

Allowances, military, in India, 60, 65, 
114, 119 — to dismissed officers, 192. 

Alves (Major), the late attack upon, 50, 
97» M5. »52, 165, 213,227,273. 

America, treaty between Siam and, 31, 
197 — trade of, at Canton, 31 — cotton 
seeds from, 234 — seizure of the Hindoo 
from, at Calcutta, 257. 

Anda?nans, savages of the, 28. 

Appeals from the Mofussil courts, aboli- 
tion of, 17, 75— character of the Cal- 
cutta meeting respecting the repeal of, 
20— papers respecting Indian cases of, 
48, 274, 287 — see also Frivy Council. 

Armenians, alienship of, at Calcutta, 163 
—appointment of an, to the command of 
a British ship, 256— swindlers, 257. 

Armt (Company’s, in India) : — The Re- 
tiring. Pension order for, 7, 92— sale 
and purchase of commissions, 7, 52, 82, 
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91, 164 — Medical Fund for officers in 
Bengal, 9 — income and expenses of 
medical officers, 9 — Military Fund at 
Bombay, 27— Military Fund in Bengal, 
50 — operations against insurgents in 
Goomsur, 51,58,97, 171, 258— against 
tiie Coles, 130, 164, 257— movements 
of corps at Bombay, 52--at Madras, 
118, 191— settlement of accounts by 
officers, 54 — scale of qualifications for 
the situation of adjutant or interpreter, 
ih. — invalid tbannabs,i6. — non-efficiency 
of regiments, ib. — selection of officers 
for detached duties, 55— Ilurrianah 
light infantry battalion, ib. — new rissa- 
lah of local horse, ib. — soldiers’ libra- 
ries, cowardice of native officers, 
58 — regimental staff allowances, Go — 
full batta to officers, G'5 — retirements, 
&c. of officers in England, 66 — brevet- 
rank, 92 — dispute at Poonah, 93 — Mi- 
litary Fund at Madras, 100 — execution 
of a havildar, loi — libel on the Com- 
mander-in-chief at Bombay, 103 — exa- 
mination of officers in the Oriental lan- 
guages, 117, 123, 194, 2G'6, 1292 — 
employment of troops at native festivals, 
118, 210, 237--alIowances in the com- 
missariat, 1 19— vakeels to corps, ib. — 
medical allowances, ib . — Coorg prize 
money, 119, 192 — regimental accounts, 
121 — commissary of stores, 125— sale 
of cadetcics, 132 — difl'eience between 
the clergy and the military at Meerut, 
154 — flogging of Christian sepoys, iy 6 
—standards and other war trophies cap- 
tured in India, 188 — rank and com- 
mand of officers serving with native 
powers, ib. — retirement of officers after 
three years’ service, ib — selection of 
officers for staff employ, ib —dispute 
between officers at Madras, 191 — pay 
department of corps, tb. — new cornman- 
der-in- chief at Madras, ib. — allowances 
to dismissed officers, 192— expedition 
against pirates, ib. — advantages to offi- 
cers settling in Australia, 198, 2(ii — 
fight between two corps at Delhi, 209 — 
removal of four cavalry regiments from 
Madras to Bengal, 209 — officers’ 
chargers, 269 — promotion of lieut. colo- 
nels to be colonels, 273— conduct of 
Col. Vans Kennedy, ib. — promotion of 
officers by the King’s brevet, 138 — see 
also General Orders, Courts- Martial, <5 t’. 

— — I- (King’s, serving in the East) : — 
Sickness amongst the troops, 50 — duel, 

51 — paymasters, 60 — flogging of sol- 
iliers, 80 — local allowances to officers, 

1 1 4— honorary distinctions to corps, 203 
— advantages to officers settling in the 
colonies, 261 — insubordination in the 
63d regt., 268 — courts-martial, 16, 93 
—promotions and changes, 66 , 133, 
303, 297 — brevet promotions, 136, 203. 

jfroo Islarids, customs of the, 29. 

Arthur (Governor), addresses to, 246. 

Ammf tribes in, 10, 13— communication 
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between Ava and, 13— Burmese com- 
mission to, iA.—furtlier discovery of tea- 
forests in, 88— Chinese tea cultivators 
in, 209. 

Assassination, late, at Jeypore, 50, 97, 
145, 152, 1G5, 213, 227, 273— at- 
tempted, at Lucknow, 94— at Kittore, 
258 — attempted, of Mr. Loch, 275, 
291, 296. 

Alalanta, progress of the steamer, 201. 

Australia, advantages to Company’s offi- 
cers settling in, 198, 281 — Southern, 
arrival of the first settlors in, 246— 
description of the country, ib, — ship- 
ping, birth, and marriage, 272 — see also 
New South U’ciles, Van Diemen's Land, 
Swan River, ^c. 

communication between, and Assam, 
13 — Clrinese settlers in, 16.— see also 
liurtnesc. 

Avarice, remorse and, 79, 

Ayasha Bcbce, v. Meer Abdoo Ally, case of, 
at Madras, iG‘5, 

Rally f‘unge Tank case, 257. 

Bangalore, prosecutions at, 58, lOO. 

Bank for Savings at Calcutta, 14 — Union, 
of Calcutta, 17, 50 — proposed Iiidiuii, 
50, 82, 175— of Bengal, 50, 8a, 199, 
209,213, 234— augmentation of its 
capital, 161, 198, 209, 234— of Agra, 
iG'4 — of Australia, i8G‘, 187— the Ta- 
mar, 248. 

Bantam, disturbances in, 182, 241. 

of native youths, at Calcutta, 16, 
50 — of a Pandarum at Madras, 51, loi. 

Baroda, claims of Dhackjee Dadajee against 
the government of, 23 — threatened re- 
tirement of the prime minister at, 259. 

Barrasapelt, attack upon a body of liohil- 
las at, 89, 157. 

Barristers, scarcity of, at Bombay, 174— 
prospects to, at Calcutta, 257, 

Barrow (Capt.), case of, 49, 

Bath, military order of the, 298. 

Batta, full, to lirdiait officers, 65. 

Bazaar, sudder, at Chittagong, 263. 

Beer, manufacture of, in India, 9. 

Bees, an attack by, 1 10. 

Belgavm, meeting of officers at, 7t 91. 

Bell (Mr.), his “ View of the External 
Commerce of Bengal,” 81. 

Bengal Hurkaru, withdrawal of Sir Charles 
Metcalfe’s subscription to the, 21 — con- 
tempt of court by the, with reference to 
the case of murder on the Sumatra, 73. 

Berenice war-sceomer, dinner to the cap- 
tain and officers of the, 201. 

Bhurtpore, punishment at, 165. 

Bickancer, government of, 94— punish, 
inent of Charuns by the raja of, 165. 

Bird (Mr. Wnr. Wilberforce), 202. 

Bishops, Indian— see Corrie, li'ilson, ^c. 

BLssnoosoondee Dabee, case of llaja Burro- 
dacaunt Kuy, v., 1. 

Blair (Mr,), charge against, 28. 

Blake \Mr.), trial of the murderers of, 50, 
97» *45, 162, 165,213, 227, 273. 
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JStow-jiipe of fhe Dayakt, i8a. 

Bomba r Intilliokmck : — Building ships, 
<i3.-.Rajah of Guicowar and Dhackjee 
Dadajee, *6.— bribery, i6.— the llivtr 
Indus, 04 — American and Deccan 
ploughs, 27 — Bombay Military Fund, 
16.— the Euphrates expedition, 51, 259 
•^steam-communication with Europe, 
51— the bonding system, 52— fares of 
steamers to the Red Sea, 16.— private 
regimental purchase, ib. — relief of corps, 
1*6,— libel on the Commander-in-chief, 
52, 103— Poona Sanscrit College, 109 
—•native intestates, 1 10— infanticide in 
Malwa, 173 — native candidates for pub- 
lic emplquiment, 174 — Dinshaw Fur- 
donjee, ilft.~Motcecliund Ameecbund, 
iy5.Chamber of Commerce, 175, 259 
—•cotton cultivation, 175— Bank of In- 
dia, ib, — abolition of flogging in the 
native army, 176 — capture of Champ 
Raj, lyy.plague at Palee, ib. — Capt. 
Burnes, 210, 259— -relics from Cabool, 
1*6.— farm of sea and land customs in 
the Konkan, ib. — farm of duties at Poo- 
na, ib. — opinion of natives respecting 
missions, 240— Bishop of Bombay, 258 
—misunderstanding at Sattara, 259 — 
intended resignation of Veneeram, mi- 
nister of the Guicowar, ib —testimonial 
to Capt. Chads, ib. — to Col. Chesney, 
t6.— mission of Col. Fottinger to Sinde, 
tft.— of Eldred Potti tiger, ib. — prices of 
European goods, 69, 140, 2u6, 301 — 
Becurities and exchanges, 70, 141, 207 
302 — shipping, births, marriages, and 
deaths, 61, 125, 196, 212, 270, 293. 

——Government Orders: — Writs of 
attachment against the pay of public ser- 
vants, 59— dustooree, or fees, b'o — pay- 
masters of H.M. regiments, e6.— rules 
for the pay department of the Indian 
Navy, 16.— regimental stuff allowances, 
fA,.i.»commissary of stores, 125— officers’ 
chargers, 269 — courts-martial, 125 — 
civil, ecclesiastical, and military appoint, 
ments and furloughs, 60, 125, 196, 269, 
292 — marine appointments, 61, 125, 
196, 270, 293. 

— Supreme Court:— The King v, 
Macdonald (editor of the liomhny Ga~ 
xetle), for libel, 103 — scarcity of barris- 
ters, 174- 

Sudder-Adawlut ; — Furdonjee or 

Framjee Rustomjee v. Oomabaee Jeoo- 
baee and Nusserwanjee, 173. 

Bombay Gazette ^ action against the editor 
of the, fur libel, 103. 

Bonding system at Madras, 51— at Bom- 
bay, 52— at Calcutta, 198, 210. 

Books^ Christian, prohibition against, in 
China, 52, 112. 

Bomto. account of the Dayaks of^ 181. 

Botanic Garden at Calcutta, 159. 

Bourbont disturbances at, 239. 

Breafneaier at Madras, 169, 210. 

Br&oetf promotion of Comitany’s officers by, 
67, i38«-of King’s officers, 136, 203. 


Bribery^ native, at Seroer. ag* 

Bridge over the Kalee Nuaee, 935» 

Brijanatk Ghose, baptism of, 16, 50. 

Bromley (Lieut.), death of, 99. 

Burdn>an, trial of the pseudo Raja of, 88, 
*55 — agricultural society in, 235. 

Burmese commission to Assam, 13— set- 
tlers in Assam, ib. — see also .^aa. 

Burnes (Capt), new mission pf, 164, 
210, 259. 

Burrodacaunt Hoy (Rajah) it, Bissnoo- 
soonderce Dabee, case of, 1. 

Batying alive^ curious case of, 85. 

Byree-Satf charges against, 50, 

Cabulf progress of Runjeet Singh towards 
the subjugation of, 50, 93, 236 — melan- 
choly state of affairs in, 50 — loan for, 
209 — relics from, 210 — pretended reve- 
nue collectors in, 236. 

Cadetcies, sale of, 132. 

Coffres^ the late war with the, 253— new 
oggressions of, 255. 

Calcutta Intelligence Resumption 
of rent-free lanils, 6, 50— the retiring 
pension order, 7, 92— sale and purchase 
of commissions, 7, 82, 91, 164 — the 
Hooghly Imamhara, 8— Indian beer, 9 
—Medical Fund, U ). — the medical ser- 
vice, ib. — the Hut’ll Poojah, 10 — the 
Hindoo character, ib. — tribes in Assam, 
ib. — the King of Nepaul, 11, 198, 209, 
210, 237 — Mr. Wyborn’s remarks on 
the Hindu, u— communication be- 
tween Ava and Assam, 13 — Savings’ 
Bank, 14 — Nawub Jalaiud Dowlali, ib. 
—estate of Alexander and Co,, 14, 209 
— the distressed zemindars, 15, 87 - 
Brijonath Ghose, 16— Col. Dennie, 16, 
1 14— inundation at Loodianah, 16 — 
school and press at Loodianah, ift.— Mo- 
hiin Lall, ib. — settlement of a farmer at 
Deyrah, ib. — death of Munnee Ram 
Seth, 17 — Union Bank, 17, 50 — the 
appeal-rescinding act, 17, 20, 50, 75 — 
character of the meeting of the i8th 
June, 20 — withdrawal of Sir Charles 
Metcalfe’s subscription to the Hurkarut 
21— the Jeypore trials, 50,97, 145, 165, 
213, 273— Mr. Turton, 50, 78— aflTairs 
of Runjeet Singh, 60 , 93, 165, 209, 
210, 236 — affairs in Cabool, 50, 209, 
23b' — sickness at Moulmein, 50— bap- 
tism of native youths, lb, 50 — piracy 
on the bark Sumatra, 50, 153 — Bank of 
India, 50, 82 — Bank of Bengal, 50, 
82, 161, 198, 209, 234— tour of the 
Commnnder-in-chief, 50, 130, 164— 
will of the late Jo)kissen Dass, 50 — 
Military Fund, ib. — abolition of Per- 
sian, 51, 154, 235— case of the Rajah 
of Jynteah, 51, 80, 158— Gypsies in the 
Hurriana district, 51— fatal accident to 
the Nuwaub Meer Russced at Cawn- 
pore, 1*;.— affairs in Oude, 51, 94, 165, 
236, 256— duel between Messrs. Fraser 
and Rose at Simla, 51 — salvage of the 
Syljdit i 5 .— general petition, 78— Ben- 
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gal Clubi < 5 .—- remorse and avaricoi 79 
— treatment of natives, 79, 87— flog, 
ging of European soldiers, 80— external 
trade of Bengal, 81— loss and recovery 
of a nosei 84 — attack of a leopard, 
•-Sir C. Wilkins, 16. —Sanscrit litera- 
ture, (6.— native typography, ib, — large 
lion, 85 — the Allipore gaol, ib. — bury, 
ing aliv^ tft.— sole of zemindarees, 87 
— the ‘‘ fancy,” ih. — the pseudo-raja of 
Burdwan, 88, 165 — Hooghly College, 
88 — jewels, 16. — fun her discovery of tea 
forests in Assam, ib. — affair with the 
Ilohillas, 89, 157— marriage for prosti- 
tution, 90 — steam-communication, 90, 
159, 256, 258 — arrival of Sir C. Met- 
calfe at Agra, 90 — festivities at Agra, 
91 — purchased retirements from the 
army, 16. — military items, 92, 164 — 
troops at Nusseerabad, 93 — dispute at 
Poonah, ib. — native stales, 93, 236 — 
affairs at Delhi, 94, 209— in Shekawat- 
tee, 94, 198 — court-martial on Col. 
Vans Kennedy, 94, 106' — stipends to 
the Mudrussa, 96, 155 — sugar bill, 
13O1 157— the Coles, 130, 164 — the 
Cyan Chundro-doy Society, 130— the 
free-press dinner, 152 — false imprison- 
inent, ih, — the copper currency, 16.— 
plague at Palee, 153, 209, 235 — the 
clergy and the military, 154— Hindu 
law, {&.— the Euphrates route, the 
Legislative Council, t6.— coal In Sau- 
155, 256— trade on the Indus, 155 
—the native press, ib. — Mussulman pe- 
tition, 96', 155— important law case, 156 
—villages in Goruckpore, li.— labora- 
tory for preparing medicine, lA.— Mr. 
Adam’s report on native schools, ib. — 
the native character, 158— infanticide, 
16.— abolition of oaths to natives, ib. — 
acceleration of mails, 159 — Company’s 
Botanic Garden, i 7 ».— effects of native 
ignorance, i6.— the Thugs, 160, 237 — 
vernacular languages, 160 — death of 
Prince Mirza Selcem, 160, 235 — estate 
of Colvin and Co., 161— dividends on 
insolvent estates, 182— export of Ben- 
gal coolies, 162, 198,229 — memorial of 
the Armenians, 163 — trade with Cen- 
tral Asia, 184— the Begum Sumroo, 
164, 235 — Oriental Life Insurance, 164 
— Agra Bank, rumoured hostilities 

in Cuttack, 164, 229— affairs of the 
Baiza Baee, 165— Capt. Wade, ib.— 
punishment of a fraternity of Charuns 
U ). — apprehension of Jugmohun Singh, 
in Oude, ib. — assemblage of thakoorsin 
Shekhawattce, 198 — affray at Andool, 
16. — bonding warehouses, ib.— Cliamlier 
of Commerce, ib. — municipal improve- 
ments, i^. — advantages to Company’s 
officers settling in Australia, 198, 261 
—commissioner for Goomsur and Soo- 
rada, 198— disturbances in Nepaul, 209, 
210— fight between two corps at Delhi, 
209— Gurrawarrah, (6.— draining off the 
•alt-water lake, reduction in the 


salaries of the civil service, <09, S35t 
256— Lord Auckland's parties, aog— 
removal of Madras cavalry regiments lo 
Bengal, ib. — Chinese tea ciiliivators in 
Assam, ib. — soi-disant nawabs of Patna, 
ib. — Mr. James Kyd, 209, 256 — Major 
Sutherland, 209— voyage of the Wind- 
sor, 210— law' decision at Agra, ib,— 
Major Alves, ib, — affairs in Pesliawur, 
210, 237 — measuring and mapping es- 
tates, 210 — kidnappers, 227— Goom- 
sur, 228 — torture, 229 — exchanging 
prisoners, 2^.— the Allahabad pillar, ib. 
—a rainy day in the rains, 230— early 
cultivation of indigo, 231— SAugor rail- 
way, ib. — Mining Associg^on, ib. — the 
Doorga Ponjn, 232 — the Itomanizing 
system, 233 — progress of English lite- 
rature in India, f/2.— cultivation of cot- 
ton, 234— political agencies, 235 — Sird- 
hanah, t6. — Meerut, ib. — iron bridge 
over the Kalee Nudee, t6.— pleaders 
and vakeels of the Benares court, {&. — 
improvement of agriculture in Burd- 
wan, tb. — the Loodiumh Ukhbarf ib,— 
affairs of Herat and Candahar, 236— 
murder of the prime minister of Scinde, 
ti. —illustrations of Thuggee in Uie 
caves of Ellora, 237 — Dr. Heifer, 256— 
coal and iron committee, Armenian 
ship commander, ib. — shrievalty of Mr. 
T. Holroyd, 16.— forged stamps, ib,— 
assault on Capt. Dorrett at Uangoon, ib, 
—Bishop of Calcutta, 257— swindling, 
16.— seizure of the American ship Hin- 
doo, lb. — military operations in Singh- 
buum, ib. — Mr. J’uttle and the Bally- 
gunge Tank case, 26. —grant to Mr. 
Waghorn, 258— discovery of treosure, 
ib. — merits of civil servants, 16.— opium 
sale, 16.— promotion of lieut. colonels 
to the rank of colonel, 273— conduct of 
Colonel Vans Kennedy, ib, — prices of 
European goods, 69, 140, 206, 301— 
securities and exchanges, 70, 141, 207, 
302 — shipping, births, marriages, and 
deaths, 57, 117, 129, 190, 198, 2ia, 
266, 292, 

■ Government Orders :— Settlement 

of accounts by civil and military ser- 
vants, 54 — qualifications for the situa- 
tion of adjutant or quarter-master, lA.— 
invalid tbannahs, 26.— non -efficiency of 
regiments, ib. — selections for military 
detached duties, 55— Hurrianah light 
infantry battalion, 2^, — new rissalafi of 
local horse, id.— soldiers’ libraries, ib.— 
local allowances, 114— general conduct 
of the army, 130— rank and command 
of officers serving with native powers, 
188 — standards and other war trophies, 
ib. — retirement of officers, J6. — selection 
of officers for staff* employ, ib, — advan* 
tages to Company’s officers settling in 
Australia, 261 — the zemiiidaries of 
Goomsur and Soorada, 263— suddtr 
bazaar at Chittagong, t6.— courta-inar- 
Ual, 114, 127— civil and iniUtary ap. 
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pointmentf and furloughs, 561 1 15, 138, 

189,311,3641 3gi. 

■ ■ - Supreme Court: — Rajah Burro, 

dccaunt Roy and others, v. Bissnoosoon- 
daree Dabee and others, 1 — abolition of 
appeals to, from the Mofussil courts, 1 7, 
20, 50, 75— expenses of the court, 30— 
business done by it, t6. — trial of the 
gunner and seamen of the Dutch bark 
Sumatray 50, 73, 153— of Malays for 
piracy, 73, 153 — contempt of court, 73 
— costs, 74, 335 — practitioners at the 
bar, 357 — case of Woomaschunder 
Chowdry v. Isserchundcr Paul Chow, 
dry, 335— of the ship Hindoot 357. 

" ■■ Insolvent Debtors' Court: — Es- 
tate of Alexander and Co., 4, 74, 3og, 
313 — in the matter of James Young and 
others, 74 — of James Cullen and others, 
75 — dividends, 163— in the matter of 
Cruttenden and Co., 357 — of Mackin- 
tosh and Co., ib. 

Campbell (Sir John), grant to, 34, 47, 

139. 274. 

Candahari affairs in, 93, 336. 

CanmbaUsm of the Feejee islanders, 32— 
of the Boydang natives, 66. 

Cape or Goon Hope Intelligence; — 
Expedition to explore Central Africa, 
33— cutting of wood in the George- 
town district, 187 — the Caffre-land fron- 
tier, 187, 355 — evacuation of the new 
province, 1 87— locations of Hottentots, 
ib. — colonial accounts, t6. — proposed 
removal of the scat of government to 
Uitenhage, 16. — petition respecting the 
lute Caflre war, 333- -new attack of the 
Caffres, 355 — condition of the colony, 
ib, — St earn -vessels, i6,— educational sys- 
tem, ib, — appointments, 63 — shipping, 
births, marriages, and deaths, 63, 136, 
19B, 373- 

Cfl»T (Archdeacon), 358. 

Cashmeref improved state of, 93. 

Catholics, Homan, efforts of, 32 — schism 
amongst the, at Madras, 170. 

Caucasus, operations in the, 187, 

Ceylon Intelligence : — Case of Mr. 
Edward Hitchens, 37 — publication of 
judicial evidence, 28 — conduct of Mr. 
Blair, ib. — resignation of the governor, 
110 — attack by bees^ iP.— Capt. Fretz, 
178 — epidemic, 16. — small-pox, ib. — 
appointments, 63 — shipping, births, 
marriages, and deaths, 63, 126, 197. 

‘ Chads (Capt.), operations of, against pi- 
rates, 39, 111, 179, 193— testimonials 
to, 358, 259. 

Chamber of Commerce at Calcutta, 159,198 
—at Madras, 170, 358 — at Bombay, 
175. 359- 

Champ Haj, capture of, 177. 

Charles Eaton, fate of the ship, 66. 

Charuns, punishment of, 165. 

Chemey (Col.), expedition of, to the 
Euphrates, 51^^154, 186— svrord to, 259. 

China Ipteilioence ; The tea trade, 
31, bsw^gina cloth of the Hnlippines, 


31— edict! respecting foreigners, 53— 
decree against the circulation of Chris- 
tian books, 53, 112— picture of the free 
trade, 53— the Company's Finance Com- 
mittee, 53, 186 — proposal fo legalize the 
importation of opium, 113, 183, 341, 
260— chief superintendent at Canton, 
133— import duties, 185— tyfoon in the 
China seas, 186 — attack upon the Entry, 
311— influx of foreigners, 344 — thea- 
trical accident, t&.-— difference between 
the tea-growers and tlie'bong-merchants, 
259, 260 — further prohibition against 
the smoking of opium, 260 — stagna- 
tion of trade, i6.— prices of European 
goods at Canton, 69, 140, 206, 301— 
exchanges, 70, 141, 307, 302 — shipping, 
births, marriages, and deaths, 62, 126, 
197, 371. 

Chinese settlers near Sudiya in Assam, 13, 
209 — language, proposed professorsliip 
of, in London, 65 — ^japan ware, ib. 

Christianity, Hindu opinions respecting, 
11 — conversion of Hindus to, 16, 50, 
51, 101 — prohibited in China, 113 — 
prohibited in Madagascar, 353, 

Christians, treatment of, in Tinnevelly, 21, 
33, 103, 169 — flogging of native, in 
the Indian army, 176. 

Churn k Poojah, 11, 12. 

Circassia, the war in, i87» 

Civil Servants, bribery of native, in India, 
33— claims of the late St. Helena, 49, 
282 — settlement of accounts by, before 
leaving India, 54— examination of ju- 
niors in the Oriental languages, 56, 60, 
128, 264— writs of attachment against 
the pay of uncovenanted, 59— treatment 
of natives by, 79, 87, 88— reductions 
in the salaries of, 209, 235, 256 — re- 
ports on proflciency and instances of 
eminent merit in, 358. 

Club, Bengal, alteration in its rules, 78. 

Coal in India, 155, 233 — spontaneous ig- 
nition of, 173— committee, 256. 

Cobra de capelto, adventure with a, 100. 

Cochin-China, war between Siam and, 31, 
53, 111— natives of, in slavery at Pa- 
hang, 180. 

Cochrane (Mr.), 74. 

Coins from Cabool, 210. 

Coles, hostilities with the, 130, 164, 257. 

College, Hooghly, opening of, 88 — San- 
scrit, at Poonah, 109— Haileybury, 290. 

Colonels (Lieut.), promotion of, 273, 

Colvin ami Co,, estate of, 161/ 

Commissariat, trial of individuals belong- 
ing to the, 58, 100— allowances in the, 
at Madras, 119. 

Commissions, sale and purchase of, in the 
Indian army, 7, 52, 82, 91, 164. 

Conjeveram, car festival at, 169. 

Convicts, employment of, at Penang, 178 
—in Australia, 186. 

Coolies, Bengal, export of, 162, 329, 351. 

Coorg, prize-money, 119, 192. 

Carrie (Bishop), v|sitati6n of, 173. 

Costs, law, decision respecting, 74, 335. 
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CoUm^ Indian, papers respecting, 34-. 
crop« at Bom toy, 175— cukivation of, 
in India, 434. 

Councilf Indian, provisional member of, 
303 » 8 ee also Acts of. 

Cbwr^, Vice-Chancellor's Case of Forbes 
V. Skelton, 199. 

of Exchequer -Case of Hart v. 

Alexander, soo. 

CourlSf Mofussil, abolition of appeals from, 
*7> 20, 75 — enormous expenses of the 
Supreme, at Calcutta, 20. 

CouftTs.MaRTiAn on Lieut. Col. Dennie, 
16, 114— Soobroyah Moodelly, 58— na- 
tive officers in Goomsur, 1^. — Capt. 
Ford, 93, 115 — Jhora, a native camp 
follower, 103-- Lieut.Pruen, i‘25—Ens. 
Hat-wood, 127 — Lieut. Wiggens, ib. 

Cruttenden and Co.j estate of, 257. 

Cullen (Mr. James), 75, 257. 

Currency, copper, in India, 153 — metal- 
lic, of Van Diemen’s Land, iB 7 . 

Cuttack, troops ordered to, 164. 

Dacuity in Oude, 165. 

Davidson (Mr.), murder of, 297. 
tribes of Borneo, 181. 

DenATEs at the East- India House on the 
2 1st Dec. 1836, 4th Jan. 1837, and 22d 
March Produce of India, 34— half- 
year’s dividend, ib. — pension to Sir John 
Campbell, 34, 47, 139, 274— idol wor. 
ship in India, 35, 2B7— appeals from 
the courts in India to the King in Coun. 
cil,48, 274, 287— execution of Slmms- 
oodeen Khan, nawaub of Ferozepore, 
46, 275, 280 — late civil servants at St. 
Helena, 49, 282-- cases of Capts. Nc- 
wall, Barrow, and Glasspoole, 49, 274 
—superannuations, &c., 139 — official 
documents, 274— compensation to ma- 
ritime officers, 16.— South-eastern rail- 
w'ay, {&.— attempt to assassinate the de- 
puty chairman, John Loch, Esq., 275, 
291— steam-communication with India, 
289— Haileybury College, 290. 

Deesa, trial and execution of a camp-fol. 
lower at, 103. 

Delhi, dispute with a jemadar at, 94— 
death of Mirza Seleero, fourth son of 
the king of, 160 — fight between two 
corps at, 209 — case of Sliah Buharee 
Lai, V. Soolcman Sliiksb, brother of the 
king of, 210— village held by the late 
Prince Seleem of, 235. 

Denman (Eoa,), death of, 125. 

Dcfinie (Col.), court-martial on, 16, 114. 

Dera Ismail Khan, seizure of, 93. 

Deyrah, settlement of a farmer at, 16. 

Dhac^ee Dadajee, claims of^ 23. 

Dhartear, examinations at, 174. 

Dinner, free-press, at Calcutta, 130, 152 
—to Sir R. O’Callagban, at Madras, 
168— to Capt. Grant and the officers of 
the H.C. war-steamer Berenice, 201. 

Dinshavo Furdonjee, 174. 

Dividem/s on insolvent estates, 4, 14, 75, 
AsUitJourn. N.S. Voi, 22 .No. 88 > 


162, 2j7— Calcutta Union Bank, 17— 
Company ’.s, 34. 

Doorga Pwya, decline in the festivities of 
the, at Calcutta, 232. 

Dorrett ( Capt.), assault on, 256. 

Dost Mahomed Khan, chief of Cabool, 50, 
94, 209, 236. 

Drowning, deaths hy, at Cawnpore, 51— 
in New South Wales, 63— in China, 
186, 197, 243. 

Due/ between Mr. Fraser and Mr.Rose,5i. 
DuphaCanm, a Singpho chief, 13. 
Dustooree, or fees, exaction of, 6'o. 
Duties, import, at Canton, 185— farm of, 
in the Konkan, 2iu. 

Ettst-lndia Company, financial agency of, 
at Canton, 53, 186— memorial to the 
Directors of, respecting the repeal of 
appeals, 75 — case of the Mayor of 
Lyons V., 199, 293— dinner to the cap- 
tain and officers of the war-steamer Be- 
renice hy, 201— compensation to mari- 
time officers of, 274— attempt to assas- 
sinate Mr. Loch, the deputy chairman of, 
27.5,291, 296. 

F.ast-lndw House, appointments at the, 
297— see also Debates. 

Fducalion, colonial, in Australia, 53, 
187— -native, in India, 88, 109, 130^ 
174. 233— N<ipaul, 2371-atthe 
Cape of G(M)ti Hope, 255. 

Elder (Maj. Gen. Sir G.), death of, 292. 
EUora, illustrations of Thuggee in the 
caves of, 237. 

Emigration to New South Wales, 245—10 
South Australia, 246— to Port Phillip, 
249,271. 

English language, progress of the, in In. 
dio, 233, 237. 

Estates of aliens in India, 163, 199, 293 
-measuring and mapping of, 210. 
Euphrates, expedition of Col. Cbesney to 
the, 51, 154, 186. 

Europeans, satire on, at Lucknow, 94, 
Examination of junior civil servants in the 
Oriental languages, 56, 60, 128, 264 
— of military officers, 117, 123, 129, 
194, 266, 292. 

Exchanges, India and China,' rates of, 70, 
141, 207, 302. 

Execution of a havildar, 101 — of a camp 
follower at Deesa, 103. 

Fancy, the, in India, 87. 

Fane (Gen. Sir Henry), tour of, 50, 164 
— his address to the Bengal army, 130 
—censure on Col. Kennedy by, 273. 

Fees, exaction of, by native clerks, 60. 
Fejee Islands, cruel customs in the, 32. 
Ferozepore, papers respecting the late na- 
waub of, 46, 275, 280. 

Festimls, native, 8, 10, 1G9— compulsory 
attendance at, 118, 169, 210, 237. 
FitzgU/bon (Capt.), late trial of, 102, 170. 
FlindePs Island, estal>Iisbment of abori. 
ginesat, 247-~newspapcr at, ib» 

(2 S) 
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Flogging of European soldiers in India, 
8o-<~of a Christian sepoy, 176 — aboli- 
tion of, in the native army, 176, 177. 

Forbes v. Skellont case of, 200. 

J’ord (Capt.), court-martial on, 93, 115. 

Forgers at Calcutta, 25(). 

Forster (Major), 94. 

Fossil discoveries in the Himalayas, 302. 

Fraser (Capt.), murder of, 245. 

French (Mr.), settlement of, at Deyrah, 
in the Dhoon, 16. 

Fretz (Capt.), biographical notice of, 178. 

Fund, Bengal Medical, 9— Bombay Mili- 
tary, 27—- Bengal Military, 50— Bengal 
Steam, 90, 258—- Madras Military, 100 
— Petty Contract, at Bombay, 119. 

Fulkrlon (Mr.), affidavit of, 4. 

FutiliLal, conviction of, 152. 

Gambier (Sir Edward), 258. 

Gkneral Orders — see Calcutta, dfc. 

Gibbon (Ens.), death of, 99. 

(Capt.), case of, 49. 

Glenelg ^Lord), answer to his despatch 
respecting the Caffire war, 253. 

Goods, European, prices of, in India and 
China, 69, 140, 206 — duties on, at 
Canton, 185. 

Goomsur, operations against the chiefs of, 
6*. 6B> 97i 168, 171, 258-courts-mar. 
tial on native officers in, 58— narrative 
of the late opWations in, by Sih eye- 
witness, 97 — sickness amongst the 
troops in, 99— royal family of, 171— 
additional troops for, t6.— legal cam. 
mission for the zemindaiics of Soorada 
and, 198, 263 — description of the ter- 
ritory of, 228, 

Gordon (Lieut.), services of, 192. 

Gorudcpore, claims to villages in, 156. 

Gran/! (Capt.), dinner to, 201. 

Grierson (Mr. J.), testimonial to, 66. 

Guichardand Co., late stoppage of, 51. 

Guicowar, claims of Dhackjee Dudajee 
against the, 23— threatened retirement 
of his prime minister, 259. 

Gulaup, attack on the fort of, 113. 

Gwalior, death of Munnee Rain Seth, the 
great banker of, 17 — grievances of the 
ex-regent of, 165. 

Gpan Chundro’doy, a native society, 130. 

Haileybury, college at, 290. 

Hannay (Capt.), journey of, in Ava, 13 
— in Assam, ib. 

Hart V. Alexander, case of, 200. 

Harwood (Ens.), court-martial on, 127. 

Havildar, execution of a, 101. 

Hawkins (Capt.), 51. 

Heifer (Dr.), 256. 

Herat, affairs at, 93, 236. 

Hersched (Sir John), 32, 

Himalayas, fossil discoveries in the, 202— 
Mining Association for the, 231. 

Hindoo, seizure of the American ship, 257. 

//irtdwMnt, renunciation of, 16, 50, 5i,,ioi. 

Hindus, festivals of, 10, 118, 158, sio, 
232, 237— character of, 10, 158— de- 


fence of the, ki ansiter to Mr. Wyborft'i 
remarks, 1 i->-renunciation of their faith 
by, 16, 50^ 51, 101— infanticide, 158-- 
labourers for the Mauritius, 162, 198, 
229, 251— idolatry of, 169, 232, ^58— 
see also Natives. 

Hitchens (Mr,), case of, 27. 

Holroyd (Mr. T.), shrievalty of, 256. 

Home Intellioekce: — Debates at the 
East-lndia House, 34, 139, 274 — ap- 
peals from India heard before the Privy 
Council, 64, 191, 199, 293~Imperial 
Parliament, 199 — Vice-Chancellor’s 
Court, t6.— -Court of Exchequer, 200— 
the late Dr. Morrison’s Chinese library, 
64-— translation of the Scriptures, 65-^ 
full hatta, 16.— japan-ware, ib. — Bengal 
Military Orphan Society, 66 fate of 
the Charles Eaton, ib . — sale of cadetcies, 
132 — chief superintendent at Canton, 
133 — receipts of missionary societies, ifr. 
— Professor Royle, ib . — progress of the 
Alalanta steamer, 201— dinner to Capt. 
Grant and the officers of the Berenice, 
ib. — proposed monument to the late 
Capt. Horsburgh, 202 — provisional 
member of council, ib — fossil discove- 
ries in the Himalayas, 16.— the late Dr. 
Rottler, ib. — honorary distinctions to 
regiments, 203-- attempt to assassinate 
the deputy chairman, John Loch, Esq., 
275, 291 , 296— Maj.Gen. Salmond, 297 
—appointments at the East-Indiallouse, 
t&.— murder of Mr. Davidson, the Afri- 
can traveller, 297 — Military Order of 
the Bath, 298— Order of the Lion and 
Sun, ib.~^ Knighthood, ib . — retirements, 

• &c. from the Company’s service, 66 — 
promotions and changes in his Majesty’s 
forces serving in the East, 66, 133, 203, 
297 — general brevet, 136, 203 — India 
shipping arrivals and departures, and 
passengers, 67, 134, 203, 298 — births, 
marriages, and deaths, 68, 134, 204, 
299 — see also Shi})j)ing, Markets, ^c. 

Hong Merchants, dispute between the tea- 
growers and, 259, 260. 

Hooghly, Imambara, 8*— College, 88. 

Hookum Chund, conviction of, 152, 273* 

Horsburgh (Capt.), monument to, 202. 

Horse, local, new rissalah of, 55. 

Horton (Sir R. Wilmot), lio. 

Htiman sacrfices io lLaV\, 81, 158. 

Hurrianah, gypsies in, 51— light infantry 
battalion, 55. 

Hurricane in the China seas, 186,204— 
severe, at Madras, 210. 

Hyderabad, attack upon a body of Rohillas 
ar, 89, 15(7. 

Idolatry, Hindu, 10, 169 — remarks on, 
11— British support of, in India, 35, 
118, 169, 210, 237, 258— lax on, 287. 

Imambara, the Hooghly, 8 — removal of 
the motawali of, for malversation, tfr. 

Imprisonment, false, 153, 229. , 

India (British) produce of, 34— sec also 
Calcutta, Madras, ’ 
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' India (Foreign and Profecied States) 
Affairs in Kepaul, ii, 198, 009, aio, 
337— at Jeypore, 50,97, i45» a 13, 

373--of Runjcet Singh, 50, 93, 165, 
310, 336, 337—10 Cabool, 50, 93, 309, 
336— in Oude, 51, 94, 356 

— 4it Goomsur, 51, 58, 97, 168, 171, 
198, 358— of the Riyah of Jynteah, 51, 
80, 158 — in Lahore, 93— at Herat and 
Candahar, 93, 336— in Cashmere, 93— 
in the Shekawattee country, 94, 198— 
at Gwalior, 165— of the Bikaneer Ra- 
jab, t6. — at Bburtpore, ib. — in Pesha- 
wur, 310— in Little Tibet, 336— in 
Sinde, ih. 

, ■' ■ (French) Proposed exchange of 
territory between the government and 
the Company, 339 — disturbances at 
Bourbon, ib. 

■ (Dutch) ; — Mission to Lingin, 30, 

53 — disturbances in Bantam, 183, 341 
— piracies, 179 — capture and detention 
of a Dutch schooner by the Riijah of 
Acheen, 341— shipping, 63, 136*, 197. 

IndigOt papers respecting the cultivation of, 
34 — sales in London, 144— early culti- 
vation of, in India, 331. 

Indus, survey of the, 24— its mouths and 
branches, 16.— trade, 25, i55--naviga- 
tion, 25— discovery of ships embedded 
in its soil, 16.— inconstant character of 
the river, 36— second mission of Capt. 
Burnes up, 164,259. 

Infanticide, Hindu, 158— in Mai wa, 173. 

Insurance Comjmn^, Oriental Life, 164. 

Interpreter, scale of qualifications for the 
situation of, 54. 

Intestates, native, no. 

Iron from Porto Novo, 170. 

Iskardoh, threatened invasion of, 236'. 

Jnisulmer, burying alive at, 85. 

Jannokee~das, appeal case of, 64. 

Jajmn-ware of the Chinese, 65. 

Java — see India {Dutch). 

Jewels, valuable, at Calcutta, 88. 

Jeypore, the late attack upon British func- 
tionaries at, 50— trial at, of the three 
sravugees, Deewan Umur Chund, Sivu 
Lai Sahoo, and Manik Chund Bhaosa, 
97, I45i 313 — observations respecting 
their joint trials, 326— conviction at, of 
Jotha Ram, Hookum Chund, and Fu- 
tih Lai, 152, 373— of Gopaul Sing and 
Munna Lall, 165— of Gyanchund Bii- 
gora, Rojoo Lai Choudhouree, and 

. others, 337— apprehension of swindlers 
It, 357 — discovery of treasure near, 
358. 

Jheend, family of the late raja of, 93. 

Jblha-Ram, ex-minister of Jeypore, 50— 
trial of bis accomplices, 97, 145, 213— 
conviction of, 152, 273. 

Jo^fussen Doss, bequest of, 50. 

Judge, charges against a, 348. 

Juggarnath, car-festival of, 10. 

JuAl ood Dowlah, arreai oi‘, ij. 

' JfinJteahs case of the Rajah of, 51, 8 d — 


BriUsh subjects sacrificed to Kali by, 
81, 158. 

Kali, human sacrifices to, 81, 158. 

Keane (Sir John), action against the 
bay Gazette by, for a libel, 53, 103. 

Kearney (H. £.)• his attempt to assassi- 
nate the deputy chairman of the East- 
India Company, 375, 296— narrative of 
his career in India, 276— suicide of, 297. 

Kennedy (Col. Vans), remarks on the late 
court-martial on, 94— letter of, in his 
own defence, 95— censure on, 373. 

Key Islands, customs of the, 39. 

Khonds of Goomsur, operations against 
the, 51, 58, 97, 168, 171, 338, 363. ^ 

Kidderpore, sale of the docks at, 356. 

A'iV/m/pping, conviction of a native for, 327. 

Kittore, assassination at, 358. 

Knighthood of Indian officers, 398. 

Ayd (Mr. James), death of, 209— sale of 
his property at Kidderpore, 256. 

J,ahoratory, proposed, at Calcutta, 156. 

Labour, forced, in India, 169, 239, 358 
— price of, in Australia, 247, 348. 

Labourers, Hindu, export of, 162, 198, 
229, 251-7-want of, in Van Diemen’s 
Land, 247— at Swan River, 248. 

Lahore — see Runjeet Smgh. 

Lands, hypothecation of, in India, i— re- 
sumption of rent-free, in Bengal, 6, 50 
— sales of, for arrears of taxes in Ben- 
gal, 15, 87 — remission of purchase- 
money on grants of, to officers in Aus- 
tralia, 198, 261 — regulations for the 
sale of crown, in the Australian colo- 
nics, 36a — location of, at Port Phillip, 

349. 371. ^ 

Language, Persian, abolition of, in Upper 
India, 51, 154, 335— arrangements for 
instituting a professorship of the Chi- 
nese, in London, 65 — vernacular, of 
India, 160— Romanizing system of the 
Oriental, 233— progress of the English, 
in India, ib. — Oriental, examinations 
in : see Examination, 

Law in the Mofussil, 17, 75 — Hindu, im. 
portant point of, 154 — important case 
of, respecting five hundred villages in 
Goruckporc, 156— relating to state pri- 
soners, 165 — relating to aliens in India, 
*99. 393- ^ 

I. each (Gunner), 102, 170. 

Legislation, Indian— see Acts of Council. 

J. eira (Senhor H. A ), death of, 186, 197. 

Lcojmrd, attack of a, 84. 

Libel, action for, at Bombay, 52, 103. 

Libraries, soldiers’, in India, 55 — pro- 
posed subscription to purchase the late 
Dr. Morrison’s Chinese library, 64. 

Lingin, mission of the Dutch to, 30, 52 
— visit of H.M, ship Raleigh to, i^g. 

Lion, large, 85. 

Literature, English, progress of, in India, 
333— see also Language, 

Loch (Mr.), attempted assassination of, 
375, 391, 296. 
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J^oodianahy inundation at, i6— achools at, 
i 6 , 835— press ati 335— Indus trade 
of, 155. 

LuchnoWi disputes at, 51— attempted as- 
. sassination of a native lady at, 94— see 
also Oude. 

LyonSi case of the Mayor of, v. the £ast- 
India Company, 199, 293. 

Macdonald (Mr. J, M.), case of Sir John 
Keane v., for libel, 103. 

MacldUop (Mr. George), 250. 

Mackintosh and C*o., estate of, 257. 

Madaitascar, Christianity in, 252. 

Madras Intelligercr : — T^e Tinne- 
vclly mission, 21, 102, 169 — treatment 
of native Christians, 22 — Grammar 
School, ib. — Temperance Society, ib. — 
efforts of Roman Catholics, ib, — baptism 
of a Pandarum, 50, 101 — death of Soo- 
baroyah Moodelly, 51, too— the war in 
Goomsur, 51, 97, i(i8, 171, 258 — 
bonding system, 51 — Giiichard and Co., 
16. — Military Fund, too — adventure 
with a cobra de capello, ib, — execution 
of a havildar, lot — Capt. Fitzgibbon, 
102— Gunner Leach, 102, 170 — the 
Governor, 102, 168 — quick overland 
despatch, 103— arrival of Sir Peregrine 
Maitland, i6'8, 191 — farewell dinner to 
Sir Robert O’Callaghan, 168 — the 
breakwater, 169,210— the Conjeveram 
temple, 169— opium trade, 170— Cham- 
ber of Commerce, ib, — Porto Novo Iron 
Company, ib. — railroads, ib. — schism 
amongst the Catholics of Madias, ib. — 
visitation of the bishop, 172 — native 
swindling, 16.— spontaneous ignition of 
coal, 173 — hurricane, 210 — compul- 
sory attendance on idolatrous worship, 
210 , 237, 258 — apprehended scarcity, 
210 — removal of four cavalry regiments 
to Bengal, 209— exchange of territory, 
239— settlers for Salomon’s Island, ib. 

. — Mr. John Munro, 258 — seizure of 
Thugs, ib. — monument to Sir 'fhomas 
Munro, ib. — testimonial to Captain 
Chads, ib. — prices of European goods, 
69, 140, 206, 301 — government securi- 
ties and exchanges, 70, 141, 207, 302 — 
shipping, births, marriages, and deaths, 
59 . '30. 195. 292. 

- ■ — Government Orders ; — Detached 
military duties, 118 — employment of 
troops at native festivals, ib. — move- 
ments of corps, 118, 191— Petty Con- 
tract Fund, 119 — allowances in the 
commissariat, 16.— vakeels to corps, ib. 
—medical allowances, ib. — Coorg prize 
money, 119, 192— regimental accounts, 

1 2 1 — dispute between Captains Whistler 
and Osborne, 191— pay department of 
corps, ib. — Sir Peregrine Maitland, new 
commander-in chief, ib. — Sir Robert 
O’ Callaghan, 192 — allowance to dis- 
missed officers, d >. — expedition against 
pirates, t6.— insubordination in H.M. 
63d regt., 268 — courts-martial, 58 — 


civil, ecclesiastical, and military ap- 
pointments and furloughs, 131, 192,292. 

Supreme Court;— Ayasha Bee- 

bee V. Meer Abdoo Ally, 165 — in tbe 
matter of Valungapooly Thaver, 166— 
prosecution ofVeerasawmy Raugooand 
Vadagherry Maistry, 172— arrival of Sir 
£. Gambler, 258. 

Maitland (Sir Peregrine), 168, 191. 

MailSf acceleration of, in India, 159, 

MaketUy dreadful slaughter at, 253. 

Malacca^ revenue of, 30— births, 271. 

Malays, piracies by, 29, 111, 179, 192 — 
trial of, 73. 153. 

Maldiva Islands, account of the, 180. 

Malwa, infanticide in, 173 — tour of Major 
Sutherland through, 209. 

Manik Chund Bhaosa, trial of, 146, 213. 

Maritime officers, Company’s, compensa- 
tion to, 274. 

Markets in India and China, 70, 141, 207, 
302— London, 72, 144, 205. 

Marriages for prostitution, 90. 

Marshall (Mr.), an early translator of the 
Sanscrit language, 84. 

Martin (Maj. Gen. Claude), appeal case 
respecting the will of, 199, 293. 

Masson (Mr.), discoveries of, 210. 

Maurilim, export of Bengal coolies to the, 
162, 198, 229, 251 — ordonnance res- 
pecting free labourers in, 251 — trials 
for conspiracy in, 252— shipping, 63, 
126, 197, 273. 

Medical Fund, Bengal, its establishment, q 
— officers in India, income and expenses 
of, ib. 

Me<Ucin€, laboratory for preparing, 156. 

Meer liusseed (Nuwaub), death of, 51. 

MeerXJsd-oolloh v. Mussumat Becby Ima~ 
man, case of, 131, 

MeenU, manufacture of beer at, 9— -dilTc- 
rence between the military and clergy at, 
154— departures from, 235. 

Metcalfe (Sir Chas.), withdrawal of his 
subscription to the Hurkaru, 2i — ar- 
rival of, at Agra, 90, 91— recommended 
reductions in the civil service by, 
^* 35 - 

Mikirs, the, of Assam, 10. 

alleged libel against Sir John Keane 
in a letter signed, 103. 

Military Retiring Pension Regulation, 7, 
92— Fund, Bombay, statement of its 
accounts, 27— Bengal Fund, suggested 
change in the principle of subscription 
to, 50— Orphan Society of Bengal, 66 
— Madras Fund, resignation of its di. 
rectors, 100. 

Mining Association, Himalayan, 231. 

Mtrzapore, treatment of a native at, 79. 

Missionaries in Tinnevelly, 21, 22, 102, 
169 — prohibition of their books in China, 
52, 112— receipts of societies, 133— 
American, 235— opinion of natives res- 
pecting, 240— in Madagascar, 252. 

Mocha, slavery at, 33— pasha of, 16. — 
cholera at, dy. 

Mofussil, aUlition of appeals fram the 
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Comptpjr’s courts iu the, 17, ao, 50, 75 
—miwllan^s news, 93, 165, 235. 
Mohun Lalf mission of, 16. 
jl/onsoon at Madras, 210. 

Montagu (Judge), charges against, 248. 
MoorsheMadf affray at, 87. 

Moresby (Capt.), his account of the Mai- 
diva Islands, 180. 

Moriorty (Rev. P. E.), 170. 

Morrison (late Dr.), proposed subscription 
to purchase his Chinese library, 64. 
Moteechund Ameechundt splendid chari- 
table bequests by, 175, 197. 

Motee Lai Oppudhia v. Juggernauth Gurgf 
appeal case of, 64. 

Movlmcinf sickness at, 50. 

^udrus&a^ stipends to the, 96, 155. 
MultaUf mission of Mohun Lall to, 16. 
Municipal improvements in Bengal, 198. 
Munnee Ram Sethi death of, 17. 

Munro (SirT.), statue of, 258. 

Murder of Mr. Blake at Jeypore, 50, 97, 
145. 152, 213— on board the SumatrOi 
5 «, 73 — ol" the crew and passengers of 
the Charles Latoiii 66 — on board the 
Zoroastert iy()—of the prime minister 
of Scinde, 236 — of the captain and part 
of the crew of the Stirling Casllct 245 - 
of natives in New Zealand, 253— of Mr. 
Davidson, the African traveller, 297. 
Mussulmans, petition of the, respecting 
the Mudrussa at Calcutta, 96, 155. 

Nagas, the, of Assam, 10, 

Natives of India, distressed, 15— sale of 
land.s belonging to, 16, By-bribery of, 
23— splendid bequests by, 50, 175, 197 
--deaths of, by drowning, 51— cowar- 
dice of, 58, 99— remorse and avarice, 
79— treatment of, 79, 87, 153-sacri- 
nced to Kali, 81, 158— curious mode 
of revenge by, 84— burying alive, 85— 
wrestling match, 87 — marriages for 
prostitution, 90— intestates, no— edu- 
cation of, 88, 109, 130, i5(), 174, 233 
—new society, 130— press, 155— .cha- 
racter, 158 — abolition of oaths to, 158 
—effects of their ignorance, 1 59— swind- 
lers, 172, 209— action for the recovery 
of a wife, 173— candidates for public 
employment, 174— flogging of, in the 
army, 176— torture of, 229— kidnap- 
pers, 227— exchanging prisoners, 229 
—opinion of, respecting missions, 240 
—see also Hindus. 

Navigation of the Indus, 25 — of the Eu- 
phrates, 51, 154. 186— see also Steam 
Communication. 

Navy, Indian, rules for the pay depart- 
ment of the, 6*0— appointments in, 61, 
125, 196, 270— court-martial in, 125, 

Navoaubsy pretended, 2og. 

Neimvl, character of the king of, 11— 
civilisation in, 11, 198— disturbances in, 
209— schools in, 237. 

NmoaU (Capt.), case of, 49. 

New South Wales Iiitelligence: — The 
Legislative Assembly, 63 — establish- 
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ment of rolonial schools, 53, 187— es. 
timated income and expenditure of the 
colony for 1837, 53-.mortality among 

the blacks at Port Macquarie, ib abuses 

in the female factory, 1 86-Coinmeidal 
bank notes, 16.— emigrants, 245 — ex- 
ploring expedition, lA.— snow, ift.— loss 
of the Stirling Castle, ib. regulations 
for the sale of crown lands, 282— noti- 
fication respecting the new settlement at 
Port Phillip, 271 — appointments, 62— 
shipping, births, marriages, and deaths 
» 97 » 

Newspapers— see Press. 

* New Zealand, dreadful slaughter and des- 
truction of property at Maketu in, 252 
—birth at, 273. 

Nizam, attack upon some Rohillas by the 
troops of the 89, 157. 

Nose, loss and recovery of a, 84. 
Nussecrabad, troops at, 93. 

Oaths, abolition of, to natives, 158, 

O' Callaghan (Sir Robert), 168, 192. 

Opium, attempt of the Chinese authorities 
to legalize the importation of, 113, 183, 
249— Indian trade in, 170, 258— sale 
of, at Calcutta, 258— new edict against 
the use of, in China, 260. 

Oriental Life Insurance Company, 164, 
Orphan Society^ Bengal Military, 6*6. 
OsAornc (Capt,), 51, 100— his dispute with 
Capt. Whistler, 191. 

Oude, arrest of the son of the late vizier 
of, 14— dispute between the King of, 
and the Padshah Begum, 51, 236— the 
barber Derusett, 94, 236 — remission of 
money out of the country, 94 — court 
expenses, i6.--ainuseinents of the king, 
16.— his ingenious hit at the customs of 
European females, 16. — seizure of a 
zemindar for dacoity in, 165 — threaten- 
ed annexation of the country to the Bri- 
tish territory, 256—800 also Lucknow, 


Pahang, Cochin. Chinese slaves at, 180. 

Palce, plague at, 153, 177, 209, 235. 

Pandarum, baptism of a, 51, 101, 

, Parliament, petition to, respecting ap- 
peals from the Mofussil courts, 76— 
general petition to, from Calcutta, 78— 
opening of, 1 99— petition to, on the 
subject of the late Caffre war, 253, 

Par see, action by a, for the recovery of his 
wife, 173 — education of a young, in 
England, 174. 

Passage money of steamers sailing between 
Bombay and the lied Sea, 52. 

Passengers of India ships, 67, 125, 134, 
203, 212, 299. 

Patna, Roi-disant nawabs of, 209. 

(Mr. James), 257. 

Patton {Qa,[ii.), murder of, 179. 

Paymasters, allowances to, 60. 

Penang Intelligence; — Andaman sa- 
vages, 28— .trade of the settlement, 1 10, 
178— convicts, 178 — murders on the 
Zotoaster, 179 — seizure of the baik » 
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Havmdy at Acheeii) 359— births, mar- 
riages, and deaths, 130, 197. 

Pensiontf retiring, remarks on the recent 
order respecting, 7, 97. 

Pergunnahst Twenty-four, affray in the, 
198— application of Mr. Fattle to the 
Commissioner’s Court in the, 357. 

PersiOf grant to late envoys to, 34, 47. 
49* *39» 274 — capture of the fort of Gul 
and Gulaub by the troops of, 113— 
movements of the Shah of, i86--niiners 
brought to, by Sir Henry Bethiine, ib. 
— ambassador from.toConstantinopie, ib. 

Persian language^ abolition of the, in In- 
dia, 51, 154, 335. 

Pertaub Chund^ trial of, 8^, 155. 

Peshnufurj massacre of Ukals in, 310 — 
affairs in, 337—- banditti in, ib. 

Philippines^ pina cloth of the, 31. 

Pillar^ ancient, at Allahabad, proposed re- 
moval of the, 329. 

Pirn cloth of the Philippines, 31. 

PirateSi attacks upon, in the Indian Ar- 
chipelago, 29, 111, 179, 192— Dutch 
treaty with the Lingin lliija for the sup. 
pression of, 52, 179— trial of Malay, 
73, 153 — expedition against, 192. 

P/igttC at Palee, 153, 177, 209, 233. 

Ploughs, Deccan and American, 27. 

Poojah, Rut’ll, 10 — subscription, at Sam- 
bazaar, 158 — Doorga, 232. 

Poonah, military dispute at, 93— state of 
of the Sanscrit College at, 109, 

Population of the Maldiva Islands, 180. 

Port Macquariet mortality at, 53. 

Port Phillip, new settlement at, 249— taken 
possession of, by the British Govern, 
ment, 349, 37 1 — description of the 
country round, 350 — settlers in, ib. — 
murder at, 272. 

Porto Novo, Iron Company at, 170. 

Col.), mission of, toScinde, 259. 

(Eldred), mission of, 259. 

Powell (Col.), memorial of, on the sub- 
ject of purchased retirements, 92. 

Press at Loodianah, 16, 235 — Sir Charles 
Metcalfe and the Calcutta, 21 — libel on 
Sir John Keane by the, at Bombay, 52, 
103 — criminal information against the 
editor of tlie Hurkaru, with reference 
to the murder on board the Sumatra, 73 
•—dinner at Calcutta to celebrate its libe- 
ration, 153— native, of Calcutta, 155— 
at Flinder’s Island, 347. 

PriceS’Current, Indian and China, 69, 
140, 206, 301 — London, 143*, 304. 

Prisoners, case of exchanging, 229. 

Pnntingt Indian, 85. 

Privy Council, appeals from India heard 
before the, 48, 274, 287 — Motee Lai 
Oppudbia v. Juggernauth Gurg, 64 — 
Jannokee-das v. the King, at the pros, 
of H. Doss, ib. — Kajunder Narain Rai 
and others v. Bijai Govind Sing, 16.— 
Meer Usd-oollah (alias Shab Charoan) 
V. Mussumut Beeby Imaman, 131 — 
Sorabjee Vaeba Ganda v. Koonwuijce 
Maniigec, ib,— Young and others v. the 


Bank of Bengal, 199— the Mayor of 
Lyons and otliers v. the £ast-IndiaCom. 
pany and his Majesty’s Attorney- Gene- 
>99,293. 

Prize-money, Coorg, 119, 193. 

Proby(aev. J.), 154. 

Professorship, Chinese, in London, 65. 

Promotion, purchase of, in the Company’s 
7,52, 82, 91, i64~general, by 
brevet, 13G, 138, 203. 

Prostitution, marriages for, 90, 

Pruen (Lieut.), court-martial on, 125. 

Punjuub, trade of the, 93. 

• Quedah, the ex-king of, 30— claims of the 
Siamese to the province of, ib. 

Quit-rents in Van Diemen’s Land, 247. 

Hail-way at Madras, 170 — proposed, 
Saugor, 231 — South-eastern, in Lr' 
don, 274. 

Hnius, a rainy day in the, in India, 230;." 

Rajunder Narain Rai v. Brjai Govini 
Sing, appeal case of, 64. 

Ramnseeana, extracts from the, ib'o, 237. 

Rangoon, assault on Capt. Dorrett at, 
256. 

Red Sen, fares of steamers to the, 52. 

Rtgiments, non-efliciency of, 54 — remo. 
val of cavalry, from Madras to Ben- 
gal, 209. 

Relbf of troops at Bombay, 52— at Ma- 
dias, iiB, 191. 

Remorse, curious case of, 79. 

Retirements, purchased, from the Indian 
army, 7, 52, 82, 91, 164—011 haif.pay 
after three years’ service, 188. 

Retiring Pension Regulation, enlargement 
of the, 7, 92. 

Revenue and expenditure of Malacca, 30 
—of New South Wales, 53. 

Rhenius (Rev. Mr.), 21, 102. 

Richards (Mrs.), assault on a native b$', at 
Agra, 153. 

Ronds, rail, at Madras, 171 — at Saugor, 
231— in London, 274. 

Rohillas, attack upon a body of, at Barra- 
sapett, 89, 157. 

Roman Catholics, efforts of, 22 — schism 
amongst, at Madras, 170. 

Romanizing system of the Oriental lan- 
guages, 233. 

Roskun ood Doulak, 94. 

Rattier (Dr.), tablet to the late, 202. 

Royle (Dr.), merits of, 133. 

Runjeet Singh, operations of, against Ca- 
bool, 50, 236— seizure of Dera Ismail 
Khan by the troops of, 93, 236 — Euro- 
peans in his service, 93— Capt. Wade 
and, 165— reported death of, 209— en- 
croachments of, on the banks of tlie 
Sutledge, 210 — intended invasion of 
Scinde by, 236— his anxiety to witness 
an English dance, ib. 

Russell (Mr.), commission of, 98, 198. 

Russia, blockade of Circassia by, 1B7. 

Russick Krishna Mullick, 1 1. 

Rut' h Poojah, celebration of the, 10. 
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Sacrifices, hu^nan, to Kali, 8i, 158. 

St. Helena, claims of the late civil servants 
at, 49, a8a— ‘marriages at, 63, ia6. 
tVo/mo»d ( Maj. Gen.), 297. 

Salomons Island, settlers for, a39. 

Salt.water Lake, draining 08' the, 209. 

Scdvageoi the Sylph, 51. 

Sanscrit, early translators of, 84— College 
at Poonah, 109. 

Satlara, misunderstanding at, 259. 

Saugor, coal in, 155 — Railway Company, 
^ 31 . 

Savages of the Andamans, 28 — of the Fee- 
jce Islands, 32 — of Boydang, 66. 

Savings* Bank, Calcutta, 14. 

Schools at Loodianah, i6\ 235 — Grammar, 
at Madras, 22 — national, in Australia, 
53 » 187 — Adam’s report 011 na- 
ive, in Bengal, 156 — native, in India, 
‘' 33 — in Nepaul, 237. 
tplvres, translations of the, 65. 

M, inland, in New Holland, 249. 
icurilies, Indian, 70, 141, 207, 302. 

bepoys, cowardice of, 58, 99 — flogging of 
Christian, 176. 

Seroor, bribery at, 23. 

Shares, prices of, 143, 304— Bank of Ben- 
gal, 70, 141, 161, 207, 209, 302. 

Shekawaltce, improved state of, 94 — assem- 
biage of the border thakoors of, 198. 

Shipping, Miscellaneous notices of: — 
Great reduction in the expense of build- 
ing ships at Bombay, 23 -attacks upon 
pirates by King’s ships in the Indian 
Archipelago, 29, 52, ill, i79-’homi- 
cide on board tlie Sumatra, 50, 73, 153 
— salvage of the Sylph, 51— voyages of 
the Hugh Lindsay steamer, 52, 159— 
fares of steamers between Bombay and 
the Red Sea, 52 — fate of the Charles 
Eaton, 66— loss of the Camden, Mar- 
garet Oakley, Hindoo, Keiro, and Wind- 
sor, 68 — murders on the Zoroaster, 179, 
204 —loss of the Susannah, 186, 204 — 
progress of the H.C. steamer Alalanta, 
201 — dinner to the captain and oflicers 
of the H. C. war-steamer Berenice, ib, — 
loss of the Aurora and Alexander, 204 
— accident to the Prince George, ib, — 
quick passage of the Windsor to Cal- 
cutta, 210— loss of the schooner Season, 
i6,— attack upon the fairi/, 211— de- 
tention of the Dutch schooner Dolphin 
at Acheen, 241 — loss of the Stirling Cas- 
tle, 245, 299 — seizure of the Hindoo 
(American) at Calcutta, 257— outrage 
on the baik Ha moody at Acheen, 259 — 
burning of the Princess Ftcioria, 299^ — 
loss of the Tiger and Africanus, ib. — 
accident to the Pascoa, Uf. 

Arrivals and departures— see Cal- 
cutta, Madras, 8 fc. Intelligence. 

Passengers by, 67, 125, I 34 ,^ 03 » 

212, 299 — traders announced for India, 
71, 142, 208, 303— freights in India, 
57, 61, 196, 267, 270, 292. 

S/ups, building of, at Bombay, 23. 

Sho'^e ( lion, Mr.), 160. 


Shumsoodeen Khan (Nawaub), papers res. 
peeling the late, 46, 275, 280. 

Siam, its claims to Quedah, 30— trade in, 
31 — hostilities with Cochin-China, 31, 
52, 111 — American treaty with, 31— 
torture of mandarins, 52, 1 1 1— fort and 
ship-building in, 16. 

Simon (Marquis de St.), 239. 

SUk, papers respecting, 34— Company’s 
sale of, 205. 

Sindc, seaports of, 25 — its trade, ib —for- 
mer navy of, 26 — views of Ruiyeet 
Singh on, 236— murder of tlie prime 
minister of, ib. — mission of Col. Pot- 
tingerlo, 259. 

Singapore Intkluqxncs; — T rade of the 
settlement during 1835-36, 28 — the Key 
and Aroo Islands, 29— piracy in the 
Straits, 29, 52, ill, 179 — the ex-king 
of Quedah, 30 — Dutch treaty with the 
Lingin raja, 30, 52— cruize of H.M. 

Andromache, Raleigh, and fVdf, in 
search of pirates, 29, 52, 111, 179 — 
agricultural Improvements, 240— prices 
of European goods, and rates of ex. 
change, 70, 141, 267, 302 — shipping, 
births, marriages, &c., 62, 126, 197. 

Singhboom, hostiliiies in, 130,164,257. 

Singphos, hostility of a tributary chief of 
the, 13 — tca-plant of the, 88, 

Siou Lai Sahoo, trial of, 145, 213. 

Skelton, case of Forbes y., 200. 

Slavery at Mocha, 33 — at Pahang, l 8 o. 

Slceman (Capt.), 160, 237. 

Smith (Dr), expedition of, to explore 
Central Africa, 32. * 

Snow at New South Wales, 245, 

Societies, Proceedings of Madras Tem- 
perance Society, 22— Christian Know- 
ledge Society, 65— Bengal Military Or- 
phan Society, 66 — Cyan Chundro-doy 
Society, 130 — missionary societies, re- 
ceipts of, 133— Agricultural Society of 
Bengal, 234. 

Soirees at Calcutta, 209. 

Siobroyah Moodclly, court-martial on, 51* 
58 — sudden death of, 51, 100. 

Sooruda, rebellious zemindars in, 263. 

Sorabjee Vacha Canda v. Koonwutjee Afo- 
n 'lkjee, case of, 131. 

Spiers (Col.), 50, 145. 

Stuff', Indian, allowances to, 60 — antici- 
pated appointments on, 92 — selection of 
uilicer^ for, 188. 

Stamps, forged, at Calcutta, 256. 

Standards and other war trophies captured 
in India, iBB. 

Steam Communication between India and 
England, 51, 90, i 54 t >59i ^01, 256, 
289 — fares of steamers between Bom- 
bay and the Red Sea, 52— Bengal Fund 
for encouraging, 90, 258— case of rapid 
despatch by, 103 — Hon. Company’s 
vessels for, 201— at the Cape of Good 
Hope, 255. 

Stirling Castle, loss of the ship, 245. 

Stocks, daily prices of, 72, 144, 300. 

Stores, commissary of, 125. 




SnMer Adttvoluty BomlMy Action for 
the recoVeryof a wife, 173. 

Sudiyot survey of the route between, and 
Ava, 13— tribes in, t&«— further disco- 
very of tda-forests near, 88<— Chinese 
tea cuitivatoni at, iio|g. 

Sugar Bill, Indian, 130, 157. 

Sumairat homicide on the, 50, 73, 153. 

Sumroo (Begum), legacies of the late, 
164, Q35--revenue of, 235. 

Surgeonsy assistant, income and expenses 
of, in India, 9. 

Staannah, loss of the8ld|Aid6, 197. 

Sutherland (Major), totl^f, 209. 

Smn Biver, present state of the settle- 
ment at, 248 — its climate and diseases, 
249— supposed lake to the eastward of, 
regulations for the sale of crown 
lands at, 262— marriages, &c., 63. 

Sf/lphy salvage of the, 51. 

Swindling, native, 172, 209, 257. 

Tamar Bank, suspension of the, 248. 

Tax on idolatry in India, 287. 

Tea, trade in, at Qanton, 31, 53, ado- 
sales of, in London, 72, 205— further 
discoveries of the plant in Assam, 88, 
209— dispute between the growers of, in 
China, and the hong-merchants, 2^9. 

Temperance Society at Madras, 22. 

Tenasserim Provinces, sickness in, 50— 
employment of a naturalist in, 256. 

Texeira (Don Antonil^ Catholic bishop 
ofMeliapore, 170. 

Thannahs, invalid, 54. 

Theatre, accident at a Chinese, 244. 

Thugs, religious belief of the, 160 — efforts 
made for their suppression, t^.-— pro- 
posed act respecting, ih . — illustrations 
of their trade in the caves of Ellora, 237 
—arrest of, at Kittore, 258 — seizure of 
a celebrated female-leader of, near Ban- 
galore, ih, 

Tinnevelly, persecution of missionaries in, 
21, 2a, 102— report of the German mis- 
sionaries in, 169. 

Tank, conquest of, 50. 

Topes, opening of, in Cabool, 210. 

Torrens (Mr.), affray between, and his 
native servant, 87. 

Torture of a nati^^ 229. 

Trade of the Indus, 25, 155— of Singa- 
pore for 1835-36, 28— in Siam, 31 — 
tea, at Canton, 31, 53, 260 — tea, in 
London, 72, 205— external, of Bengal, 
81— of the PunjaUt), 95— of Penang, 
no, 178— opium, in China, 113. 183, 
240, 260 — indigo, in London, 144 — 
with Central Asia, 162— opium, of 
Bengal, 170, 258— of the Maldiva Is- 
lands, 180— silk, in London, 205. 


Treasure, discovery, of, 258. 

Tuflm (Mr.), agency of, 50, 78. 

IS/lfoon in the China seas, 186, 204. 
7 ^)ography, native, in India, 85. 

UkdSy massacre of a party of, 210. 

Umur Chund ( Deewan), trial of, 145, 213. 
Union Bank, Calcutta, 17, 50. 

Vakeels to corps, 119— .meeting of, res. 

pecting the abolition of Persian, 235. 
Valungapoily Thaver, case of 166. 

Vah Diemen’s Land Intellioence 
Complaints against the colonial govern* 
ment budget ^r the ensuing year, 187 
— contraction of the metallic currency, 
ib. — Governor Attbur, 246— quit-rents, 
247 — want of labourers, ib. — abdrigi. 
nes, ib. — charges against a judge, 248 
— the Tamar Bank, {^.—regulations for 
the sale of crown lands, 262 — appoint- 
ments, 272 — shipping, births, marriages, 
and deaths, 63, 197,272. 

Veneeram, minister at Baroda, 259. 
Ventura (General), 93, 236. 

Villages, claims to, in Goruckpore, 156. 

JVade (Capt,), 165. 

IVag/iom (Mr.), grant to, 258. 

IVurehouses, bonding, at Calcutta, 198— 
Calcutta a warehousing port, 210. 
Wedge (Mr. J. II.), 250. 

Whistler (Capt.), 1 00— his dispute with 
Capt. Osborne, 191. 

Wife, action for the recovery of a, 173. 

(Lieut.), court-martial on, 127. 
WUkins (Sir C.), Oriental types cut by, 85. 
Wilkinson (Mr. L.), efforts of, to abolish 
infanticide in Malwa, 173. 

WUlock (Sir H.), pension of, 49. 

Willshire (Brigadier), 93. 

Wilson (Bishop of Calcutta), 257. 
Wreslling’tnatch at Landour, 87. 

Writs against public servants, 59. 

Wyborn (Mr. B.), answers to his remarks 
on the Hindus, 11. 

Voting (Mr, James), 74. 

Young and others v. the Bank of Bengal, 
appeal case of, 199. 

Zemindars, hypothecation of lands by, 1 
— distressed, in Bengal, 15— sale of 
estates belonging to, 16, 87— impri- 
sonment of a, in the hill-fortress of 
Gooty, 166— affray between, in the 
Twenty. four Pergunnabs, 198 — rebel- 
lions, in Goomsur and Soorada, 263. 
Zoroaster, murders on the ship, 179. 


ERRATUM. 

Part L p. 148, line 19 from bottom, for ** more home,” read ** nearer home.” 
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